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PREFACE. 


I need, I think, make no apology for presenting this full and authentic 
account of the Tilak trial to the public. The case is of course one of great 
importance from the point of view of Mr. Tilak himself; but it is perhaps 
even more important from the point of view of the Indian public. The record 
in the case is bound to take rank as a part and parcel of the constitutional 
history of India in the beginning of the 20th century. While the trial was 
going on at Bombay there was hardly anything that was being talked of 
more than its proceedings throughout the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try. And since its termination the appearance of a number of more or 
less incomplete accounts of the case in various languages has testified to 
the fact that the people would very much like to be helped with the means 
of keeping an accurate memory of the great State Trial which had cut a 
niche in their mind. The present account of the proceedings, being 
prepared from short-hand notes and embodying all the papers and docu¬ 
ments used in the case, will, it is hoped, serve that purpose to some extent. 

I must acknowledge my thanks to those workers who voluntarily and 
cheerfully helped me in my work. I must also thank the men of the Indu 
Prakash Press for their loyal co-operation. 

I am painfully conscious of the typographical errors which have suc¬ 
cessfully avoided the corrector's vigilant eye. But the book had to be 
brought out within what was in effect a Time-limit ;' and the reader would, 
it is hoped, forgive those errors in consideration of the high pressure under 
which the whole work had to be done. 


Bombay, 15th September 1908. 


N, C. Kklkar7 







Character 

OF 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.fl., lilt. B. 

Mr. Tilak belongs to a race that has already made a mark in the 
Maratha history. He is a Chitpavan Brahmin, and was born at Ratnagiri 
on 23rd July 1856. His father, Mr. Gangadhar Ramchandra Tilak, was at 
first an Assistant Teacher at Ratnagiri and then Assistant Deputy Educa¬ 
tional Inspector at Thana and Poona. Gangadharpant was a very popular 
teacher of his time, and had published works on Triguometry and Gram¬ 
mar. He did not, however, live long to superintend the education of his 
son. By the death of his father in August 1872 young Bal was left an 
orphan at the age of 16. He was, however, able to continue his studies without 
Interruption and passed the Matriculation four months after his father's 
death. He joined the Deccan College, passed the B. A. with honours in 
1876, and took the degree of LL. B. of the Bombay University in 1879. 
While studying law he made the friendship of the late Mr. Agarkar,. 
afterwards the Principal of the Fergusson College, and the two youths 
passed many a sleepless night in deliberating upon the best scheme they 
could construct for benefitting their countrymen. They eventually formed a 
resolution never to accept Government service, but to start a private High 
School and College for the purpose of imparting cheap and healthy education 
to the younger generation. They were, of course, laughed at by their fellow- 
graduates for their Utopian ideas, but neither ridicule nor external difficul¬ 
ties could damp the ardour of the youthful enthusiasts. About this juncture,, 
an older man of congenial spirits came on the scene. The late Mr. Vishnu 
Krishna Chiplunkar, popularly known as Vishnu Shastri, had just resigned 
Government service because he could not pull on with his superiors, and 
had come to Poona with a firm determination to start a private High School. 
The son of an illustrious father, he was also already famous as the best Mara¬ 
thi prose writer of the time. Messrs. Tilak and Agarkar, having heard of Mr. 
Chiplunkar’s plan, conferred with him, and the trio were soon joined by 
another man possessing remarkable energy and intelligence, the late Mr. 
M. B. Namjoshi. Messrs. Chiplunkar and Tilak, with the aid of Mr. Nam- 
joshi, started the Poona New English School on 2nd January 1880. Mr? 
V.S. Apte M A. joined them in June and Mr. Agarkar at the end of the year 
after passing his M A. The five men did not confine their activity to the 
School alone. Simultaneously with the School, two newspapers the Mahratta 
and the Kesari y were started, and they at once made their mark in the 
field of Native journalism. Mr* Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar also established 
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two printing presses, the Arya - Bhushan for the use of the two news¬ 
papers, and the Cliitrashala for the purpose of encouraging fine arts. With 
these various undertakings the five men had enough to do for some time, 
and they pushed these on manfully. The New English School soon attained 
the first rank among the Poona schools ; the Kesari and the Marhatia 
became the leading papers in the Deccan, 

This band of patriotic workers, however, had soon to pass through an 
ordeal. The Kesari and the Mcihratta published some articles severely 
criticising the treatment given to H. H. Shivajirao, the late Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, and the then Karbhari of the State Mr. M. W. Barve, conse¬ 
quently prosecuted Mr. Tilak and Mr. Agarkar as editors of the MaJiratta 
and the Kesari respectovely for defamation. To add to the troubles, while, 
the case was pending Mr. V. K. Chiplunkar died, and soon aftei 
his death Messesrs. Tilak and Agarkar were convicted and sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for four months. The Kolhapur trial only served to increase 
the popularity of the School and the two papers. Willing assistance came from 
all sides. After Mr. Chiplunkar’s death, Mr. Tilak w r as, for a long time 
the guiding spirit and Mr. Namjoshi the active member of this small 
band. In the latter part of 1884 they resolved to give themselves a statu¬ 
tory existence, and with that view they formed the Deccan Education 
Society of Poona, with themselves as its first body of life-members. The\ 
were soon joined by the late Professor V. B. Kelkar, Professor Dharap, and 
Professor M. S. Gole, while later on came Prof. Gokhale, Prof. Bhantt, 
and also Prof. Patankar. In 1885 the Fergusson College was eatablished! 
under the auspices of the Deccan Education Society, and all the life- 
members agreed to serve in it as Professors for 20 years. The Society’s* 
institutions soon became prosperous. They purchased the Gadre Wada and 
the Knabutarkhana play—ground. The Nana Wada was later on handed, 
over to them by Lord Reay in accordance with a promise of Sir James 
Fergusson’s Government and they erected a splendid structure near the 
Chaturshingi for the accommodation of the College. Mr. Tilak’s connection 
with the School and College, however, ceased in 1890. The causes that 
brought about this disruption were many and various, and this is not the 
place to go into them. The process of disintegration had, in fact, begun 
long before. The Chitrashala had become an independent concern even 
in'the life-time of Vishnu Shastri. About the year 1888 differences of opinion 
ou social and religious questions between Mr. Tilak and Mr. Agarkar led to 
the latter’s resigning his editorship of the Kesari and starting a papei of his 
own, the Sudharak . It was then found that the interests of the School and 
the College could not be identical with those of the papers, and so a partition 
was effected by which the Arya-Bhushan Pi ess and the two papers became the 
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private property of Mr.Tilak, Professor Kelkar, and one Mr. H.N.Gokhale, 
Professor Kelkar being the editor in charge of the two papers. This state 
of things lasted till the end of 1890, and might have continued indefinitely 
if fresh differences had not tended to increase the rupture. The differences 
chiefly related to the principles which should regulate the conduct of the life- 
members and the management of the School, and were brought to ahead by 
.Professor Gokhale’s appointment to the Secretaryship of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha in 1889. Mr. Tilak was from the first strongly in 
favour of a Jesuitical mode of life, and insisted upon an absolute rule that 
life-members should devote all their time and energy to their proper function 
as teachers. The majorty of his colleagues, however, did not agree with 
him, and .consequently he severed his connection with the Society by 
sending in his resignation in November 1890. As a Professor, Mr. Tilak was 
very popular. He was permanent Professor of Mathematics, btit he also 
acted at intervals as Professor of Sanskrit and Science. Originality and 
thoroughness was his motto; and whatever was the subject he took in hand, 
his pupils had never any cause for complaint. As a mathematician he was 
unrivalled, and often reminded his pupils of the late Professor Chhatre, of the 
Deccan College, Air. Tilak v s own Guru. His resignation was a heavy loss 
to the College in more ways than one. 

After freeing himself from the drudgery of school, Mr. Tilak resolved to 
devote most of his time to a life of public usefulness. Having obtained 
more leisure just at the time when the Age of Consent Bill was brought 
before the Viceroy’s Council, Mr.Tilak rushed into the controversy with 
his wonted ardour. Not that he was ever opposed to the principle of social 
reform, but he disliked reform by coercion. The Age of Consent Bill, how¬ 
ever laudable its aims and objects might have been, was virtually an 
attempt to force reform on Hindu society by Government interference; and 
even many sincere advocates of social reform were consequently opposed .to 
it. Mr. Tilak’s attitude in this matter at once brought about a division of 
Poona society into two camps, the Orthodox and the Reformers, and the 
rupture between the two widened as new differences led to fresh quar¬ 
rels. After resigning his place in the College, Air. Tilak started a Law 
Class, the first of its kind in this Presidency, for the purpose of preparing 
• students-for the High Court and District Pleadership examinations. He. _ 
also took over charge of the Kesari , while Professor Kelkar remained editor 
of the Mahrfitta till about the end of the year. Professor Kelkar, however, .. 
had soon to discontinue his connection with the papers altogether, and Air . 
Tilak became the editor of both. A year later there was a partition between 
them of the press and the papers, and Mr^ Tilak became the sole proprietor 
-and editor of the Kesari and the Mahratta , while Professor Kelkar and Mr. 
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<k)kliale remained owners of the Atya-Bhushan Press. Such were the- 
vicissitudes through which the two papers had to pass since their birth. 
The Kesari especially has steadily risen in popularity since Mr, Tilak took it 
in hand, and its circulation now’ far exceeds that of any other English or 
Vernacular paper in this country’. 

Mr. Tilak was not a man to w’aste the whole of his time in ephemeral 
writing. He now' resolved to turn his leisure to some account and devoted 
himself to his favourite books the u Bhagavadgita 55 and the 14 Rigveda. 57 
As a result of his researches in the chronology of the Vedas, he wrote a paper 
on the antiquity of the Vedas as proved by astronomical observations. He sent 
a resume of this paper to the International Congress of Orientalists, which 
was held in London in 1892, and published the w’hole paper next year in a book 
form under the title ‘The Orion; or the Researches into the Antiquity’ of the 
Vedas. 5 Mr.Tilak in this book traces the Greek tradition of Orion and also the 
name of that constellation to Sanskrit Agrayana or Agrahay’ana ; and as tht 
latter word means the beginning of the year, Mr. Tilak concludes that all 
the hymns of the Rigveda containing references to that w’ord or the various 
traditions clustering round it must have been composed before the Greeks 
separated from the Hindus and at a time w r hen the year began with the Sun 
in the constellation of Orion or Mrigashirsha, i . £\, before 4,000 B, C. It 
is impossible to do justice to his w T ide research and masterly argu¬ 
ment in a sketch like this, but everybody who has a curiosity’ on the 
subject ought to go through the book himself. The book was highly 
praised by European and American scholars, and Mr Tilak’s conclusions 
may now be said to have met with universal acceptance. Many Orienta¬ 
lists, such as Max Muller, Weber, Jacobi, and Whitney have acknowledged 
the learning and the originality of the author. After the book w r as pub¬ 
lished, Mr. Tilak carried on for some time a friendly correspondence with 
Prof. Max Muller and Weber on some of the philological questions' 
discussed by him, and the result w r as that both parties agreed that there 
was much to be said on each side. Professor Whitney of America, only a 
short time before his death in 1894, wrote an able article in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society in which he highly’ eulogised Mr. Tilak’s 
theories. Similarly Dr. Bloomfield, of John Hopkins University, in att 
anniversary address, spoke about Mr. Tilak’s book in these term£ :— 

‘ But a literary event of even greater importance has happened 
within the last tw^o or three months—an event which is certain to stir 
the world of science and culture'far more than the beatific reminiscences J 
Some ten w r eeks ago I received from India a small duodecimo voluble, in 
the clumsy get-up and faulty typography of the native Anglo-Indian press.’ 
It came with the regards of the author, a person totally unknown! to fame 
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I Uad never heard his name; Bal Gaugadhar Tilak B. A. LL. B. Law Lec¬ 
turer, and Pleader, Poona. The book is published by Mrs. Radhabai 
Atmaram Sagoon, Bookseller and Publisher, Bombay. The title is 4 Orion 
or Researches into the Antiquity of Vedas. 5 It will be understood that the 
entry of the little volume upon my horizon was not such as to prejudice me 
in its favour, and secondly, I placed it where it might be reached without 
too much effort in the drowsy after-dinner hour, to be disposed of along 
with much second class matter, such as reaches a scholar through the chan¬ 
nels of the Postal Union. Nor was the preface at all encouraging. The 
author blandly informs us that the age of the Rigveda cannot be less than 
4, 000 years before Christ and that the express records of the yearly Hindu 
antiquity point back to 6, 000 before Christ. Having in mind the boundless 
fancy of the Hindu through the ages and his particularly fatal facility for 
‘taking his mouthful 5 when it comes to a question of numbers, I proposed tO' 
myself to continue to turn the leaves of the book with the amused smile of 
orthodoxy befitting the occasion. But soon the amused smile gave way 
to aa uneasy sense that something unusual had happened. I was first im¬ 
pressed with something leonine in the way in which the author controlled 
the Vedic literature and the Occidental w r orks on the same; my superficial 
reading was soon replaced by absorbed study and finally having been 
prepared to scoff mildly, I confess that the author had convinced me in all 
the essential points. The book is unquestionably the literary sensation of 
the year just before ns; history the chronic readjuster shall have her hands 
uncommonly full to assimilate the results of Tilak*s discovery and arrange 
her paraphernalia in the new perspective. > 

It would have been well if Mr. Tilak had immediately followed the same 
line and tackled the many questions which he had left unsolved in this book 
on Orion; but the profession he had chosen, namely, that of a Law-lecturer 
and a Journalist, would not allow him the time to concentrate his attention on 
questions of philology and chronology. 

v/ln 1894 Mr. Tilak had to busy himself with an important case, partly 
in the interest of a personal friend and partly in the larger interests of the 
Baroda State. This was the well-known Bapat Case in which a Special 
Commission was appointed to try Rao Sahib W. S. Bapat, the de facto head of 
the Settlement Department, for a number of charges of corruption. The case 
arose out of a conspiracy against the Department, which was practically- 
headed by the British Political department; and Mr. BapaCs trial 
had certain special features of interest inasmuch as it was timed to be 
held behind the back of the Maharaja who was then on a tour in Europe, 
and the revelations in the trial were expected by the enemies of. the Maharaja 
to cast a damaging slur on at least one aspect of his administration. It was 
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not the unpopularity of the Settlement Department alone but the unpopula¬ 
rity of many high personages, whom we need not here mention, which 
brought the matters to a head. Mr. Bapat, it was evident, was going to 
be made a scapegoat and to be punished not only for his own sins, but 
vicariously for the sins of others also. The prosecution was conducted 
by the Hon. P. M. Mehta and afterwards by Mr. Branson, Bar-at-Law, 
and the defence was conducted by the late Mr. M. C. Apte and Mr. 
D. A. Khare. But Mr. Tilak had the lion’s share of the work of the de¬ 
fence, and the splendid results of the searching cross-examination of 
witnesses for the prosecution, and the masterly argument for the defence 
stand out as a monument to his industry and ability. 

Mr. Tilak 5 s activity in contemporary politics was not, however, left in 
abeyance. . He had now ceased to be the Secretary of the Deccan Standing 
Committee of the National Congress; but as the Secretary of the Bombay 
Provincial Conference he organized its first five sessions, the fifth of which, 
held at Poona in 1892, under the Presidency of the Hon. Mr. P. M. Mehta, 
was a splendid success. The next year, with its deplorable riots between 
Hindus and Mabomedans, and the many new questions suggested by them, 
brought about a great change in the political atmosphere, and Mr. Tilak 
was again to the front. Never before did he place himself in such direct 
antagonism with the apparent policy of some Anglo-Indian officials and 
never before did those officials realize so well his influence over the masses. 
Mr. Tilak’s attitude with respect to this riot question, whether right or 
wrong, was clear and unmistakable. He attributed those manifestations 
of racial prejudice mainly to the secret instigation of some short-sighted 
Anglo-Indian officers. The policy of 4 Divide and Rule, 5 initiated by Lord 
Dufferin, was, according to him, at the bottom qf all the mischief; and 
the only effective way, he contended, to check these riots was for Govern¬ 
ment officials to observe strict neutrality between Hindus and Mabomedans. 
He made, in fact, a direct charge against a certain class of officials and' 
they naturally resented it. Both Lord Harris, the Governor, and his Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Lee-Warner, were anything but favourably disposed towards him; 
but Mr. Tilak was not a man to be cowed down by official frowns. Through 
tes-paperthe Kesarihe exercised an immense influence over the masses, 
and it is this influence that is mainly responsible for the infusion of a new 
spirit among'the people . His influence with the educated class was also 
great. He was twice elected a member of the local Legislative Council, and 
also a Fellow of the Bombay University. In 1895 he headed the poll at the 
general elections to the City Municipality of Poona and won the esteem of 
his colleagues as a sound practical worker. 
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The new spirit had hitherto manifested itself chiefly in a return towards 
the veneration of indigenous institutions. The most noticeable instance of this 
was the revival of old religious worship in the form of the Ganpati and the Shi- 
waji festivals, and Mr. Tilak’s name has come to be indissolubly connected with 
both these movements. Mr. Tilak firmly believed that a healthy veneration 
of the old gods and the national heroes would best infuse a true spirit of na¬ 
tionality aud patriotism. The run for spurious imitations of foreign ideas 
and customs and the consequent spirit of irreligiousness among the younger 
generations were, in his opinion, exerting a disastrous influence upon the 
moral character of the Indian youth ; and if things were allowed to drift in 
this way, the ultimate result, Mr. Tilak believed, would be a moral bank¬ 
ruptcy from which no nation can ever hope to rise. It was a very grave 
problem, and even the Government of India had turned their attention to it 
at that time. The official panacea, however, was the teaching of moral 
text-books in Indian schools, which Mr. Tilak in several articles in the 
Mahratta severely criticised. Mr. Tilak thought that to make Indian 
youths more self-reliant and more energetic, they must be taught greater 
self-respect, and that could only be done by making them respect their 
religion and their forefathers. Excessive and aimless self-debasement may' 
perhaps be a good thing in an asetic or a philosopher, but it does mischief in 
practical life. Superfluous patriotism may sometimes lead to excesses, but 
it will also do some good; while self-denying abjectness will only lead to 
lethargy and death. This is, in brief, Mr. Tilak’s social aud political 
philosophy ; and however opinions may vary as to its correctness, nobody 
can deny that he has followed it consistently. Mr. Tilak has often been 
accused of hypocracy and inconsistency in matters of social reform. He 
is a practical reformer in his ow T n way. He has educated his daughters, post¬ 
poned their marriages till the utmost limit sanctioned by the Shastras, advo¬ 
cated relaxation of caste restrictions, and generally sympathized with the 
social reform movement; and yet he attacked the social reform party. Superfi¬ 
cial observers are staggered at this strange incongruity of behaviour, while his 
opponents attribute it to a desire to gain cheap popularity. The fact is, his 
conduct in this matter was entirely the result of his strong convictions. He 
desired social reform, but did not believe in the men or the methods that 
were then employed in carrying it out. The so-called social reformers of the 
past generation were not, in his opinion, the men who possess the 
aptitude or the moral qualities requisite for a successful reform movement. 
Hence his critcisms are generally directed to the men and not to the object 
aimed at. This is the real key to Mr. Tilak’s attitude as regards social 
reform. His principle of criticism is in fact the same with respect to 
political as well as social questions. He may approve of a Government 
measure and yet criticise the conduct of officials who cany it out; similarly 
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lie may desire a particular reform and yet srongly condemn those who want 
to pose as its ministers. 

In 1895 Mr. Tilak came to be associated with the Shivaji Commemora- 
tiou movement. A stray article of his in the Kesari of 23 April 1895 gave 
such an impetus to the public desire to subscribe for the repair of Shivaji’s 
tomb at Raigad fort in the Kolaba district Rs. 20,000 were in a short time 
collected, mostly from small contributions. Festivals also began to be cele¬ 
brated at many places since that time on Shivaji’s birthday or coronation 
day. When it was resolved to hold the eleventh National Congress in 
Poona, in the Christmas of 1895, Mr. Tilak was, by the united voice of all 
parties in Poona, chosen its Secretary, and had as such to do almost the 
whole work of organization in the beginning. He worked till September, 
when differences as to whether the Social Conference was to be held in the 
Congress pandal led to bitter party quarrels and compelled Mr. Tilak to 
retire from the work. He did not, however, cease to take interest in the 
Congress, but on the contrary did much from outside to make it the great 
success it was. 

The year 1896 saw one of the severest types of famine in this Pre¬ 
sidency, and Mr. Tilak was again to the front. He urged upon the Bombay 
Government to carry out the provisions of the Famine Code and made various 
suggestions which, if adopted, would have considerably alleviated the suffer¬ 
ings of the people. In Poona he succeded in preventing famine riots by opening 
cheap grain shops just in time. When he heard of the distress of the weavers 
in Sholapur and Nagar he went on the spot, and, in consultation with the 
local leaders, framed a scheme by which local committees were to co¬ 
operate with Government to provide suitable relief to that class. The scheme 
was similar to the one adopted by the Lieutenant Governor of the North- 
Wfestern-Provinces. Unfortunately, owing to the unsympathetic attitude of 
the Bombay Government on this question, the scheme was not accepted; 
aud what is more, the Bombay Government got the provision sanctioning 
such schemes amended. The wrath of Government was apparently caused 
by the persistent agitation of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, of which Mr. 
Tilak was supposed to be the leading spirit, to acquaint the people with the 
concessions allowed to them by law during famine times, and to inform the 
Government of the real wants of the people. This agitation was of course 
not much to the taste of officials. The Sabha sent several memorials to 
Government but received curt or no replies, and ultimately it came to be 
proscribed altogether. All this of course was indirectly meant for Mr. Tilak, 
who fearlessly pursued his own way. 

Mr. Tilak’s next service to his countrymen was the part he played in the 
campaign against the plague. As soon as the plague appeared in Poona he 
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started the Hindu plague hospital and worked for days together to collect the 
necessary funds. While most of the so-called leaders in Poona had run away, 
he remained at his post, moved among the people, accompanied the search 
parties as a volunteer, managed the hospital, established a free kitchen in 
the segregation camp, and was often in communication with Mr. Rand and 
His Excellency the Governor on the subject of hardships suffered by the 
populace. In his papers he strongly supported the various measures adopted 
by Government for the suppression of the plague, but advised their being 
carried out in a humane and conciliatory spirit. He advised the people not 
to make useless resistance, and took the Poona leaders to task for flying 
away at a time of distress. 

But his public services did not save him from prosecution and persecution 
by Government. The story of his first prosecution for sedition in 1897 may 
be briefly told as follows : — 

In 1895 a movement was set afoot for repairing the tomb of Shivaji 
at Raighur, which at last in 1896 took the shape of a festival in honour of 
Shivaji on his birthday. In I897, owing to the plague, the festival was not 
held on the birthday of Shivaji but on his coronation day, which happend 
to fall on the 13th of June. On that day, and on the plevious and subse¬ 
quent days, a long programme of prayers, hymn-singing, sermon-preaching 
or Puran and lecturing was gone through. A very condensed report of 
the proceedings, with a hymn sung on the occasion, was published in the 
issue of the Kesari of the 15th of June. 

On the 22nd of June Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst were murdered 
by some unknown person, which created intense excitement, especially in 
the Anglo-Indian community of Poona and Bombay. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment gave sanction to prosecute Mr. Tilak on Friday the 26th July, and 
Mr. Baig, the Oriental Translator, laid information before Mr. J. Sanders 
Slater, the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay, on the 27th July. Mr. 
Tilak was arrested the same night in Bombay and placed before the Magis¬ 
trate the next day. An application was made to the Magistrate for bail soon 
after, which was strenuously and successfully opposed by Government. On the 
29th a similar application was made to the High Court, which was dis¬ 
allowed, with permission to apply again. The case was committed to the 
High Court Sessions on the 2nd of August and an application for bail was 
again made to Mr. Justice Budrudin Tayabji, the presiding Judge, in Chambers 
by Mr. Davur of the Bombay Bar, instructed by Messrs. Bhaishankar and 
Ranga. The application was, of course, very* strenuously opposed by the 
Advocate-General. The Judge, however, admitted Mr, Tilak to bail. 

The case came on for hearing in due course on the eighth of September 
and lasted for a week. Mr, Pugh, of the Calcutta Bar, assisted by Mr. 
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Garth, defended Mr. Tilak, and the Hou’ble Mr. Basil Lang, the 
Advocate-General, conducted the prosecution. Mr. Justice 'Strachey 
presided at the trial; and the Jury consisted of five European Christ¬ 
ians, one European Jew, two Hindus, and one Parsee. The six: 
Europeans returned a verdict of guilty, and the three Native jurors of not 
guilty. The Judge accepted the verdict of the majority and sentenced Mr. 
Tilak to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. When the Jury had re¬ 
tired to consider their verdict, an application was made to the Judge on be¬ 
half of the accused to reserve certain points of law to the Full-Bench, 
which was refused. A similar application to the Advocate-General, subse¬ 
quently made, met the same fate. On the I7th of September 1897 an appli¬ 
cation was made to the High Court for a certificate that the case was a fit 
one for appeal to the Privy Council. This application was heard by Sir 
Charles Parran, C. J., and Candy and Strachey, JJ. and leave was refused. 

An appeal, however, was made to the Privy Council and the Right 
Honourable Mr. Asquith, who is now the Prime Minister of England, argued 
the appeal on behalf of Mr. Tilak on the 19th of November 1897. Lord 
Halsbury, the Lord Chancellor, who was then a member of the Cabinet 
went out of his way to preside over the Council, though it was well-known 
that the State Secretary for India, another member of the Cabinet, had 
sanctioned the prosecution. Mr. Asquith laid great stress on the misdirec¬ 
tion of the Jury by Mr. Justice Strachey ; but the Privy Council, taking' 
the whole summing-up together, saw no occasion for correcting anything 
therein ; and consequently they rejected the application for leave to appeal. 

The judicial avenues to Mr. Tilak were thus closed. But the events 
had made a deep impression on the British public, and Professor Max Mul¬ 
ler and Sir William Hunter, with the large-heartedness which usually charac¬ 
terised them, took the lead in presenting an influentially signed petition to 
the Oueen, praying for mercy to Mr. Tilak on the ground that he was a 
great scholar and that there was much to be said in favour of his release. 
This petition, among other things, had its effect, and after negotiations 
Mr. Tilak was persuaded to accept certain formal conditions (Vide page 14 
Magisterial Proceedings) and he was released by order of His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay on Tuesday 6th of September 1898. 

Mr. Tilak having lost enormously in physique by his imprison¬ 
ment, he spent the next six months in recouping his health. 
First he spent some days at the Sinhgad sanitarium and after attend¬ 
ing the Indian National Congress at Madras in December he 
made a tour to Ceylon. The next year or two he spent in taking up 
the threads of the movements which he had already in hand, but the 
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work in connection with which was suspended owing to his imprisonment 
A grand Shivaji festival was celebrated on the Raygad Hill Fort in the year 
1900 ; and the cause of perpetuating the memory of Shirvaji by a monument 
was pushed on appreciably further thereby. But more important than any other 
was the work that he undertook of developing his idea about the antiquity 
of the Vedas which w T as, as it were, haunting him persistently ever since 
he published his book on the 4 Orion’ . Much of his spare time during the 
preceding ten years, he says in his introduction to the new book 4 The 
Arctic Home in the Vedas’, had been devoted to the search of evidence 
which would lift up the curtain through which a deeper peep could be taken 
into the misty antiquity of the Vedas. He then worked on the lines followed 
up in the 4 Orion and by a study of the latest researches in Geology and 
Archaeology, bearing on the primitive history of man, he was gradually led 
to a different line of search and then finally the conclusion was forced on 
him that the ancestors of the Vedic Rishis lived in an Arctic home in inter¬ 
glacial times. The enforced leisure in the Jail he turned to account in deve¬ 
loping his theory with the assistance of the’completeedition of the,Rig Veda, 
which Prof. Max Muller had sent him and the use of which was allowed to 
him in the Jail. The first manuscript of the new' book w'as w r ritten • at 
Singhgad at the end of 1898, but Mr. TUak deliberately delayed the publication 
of the book as he wanted to consult Sanskrit scholars in India and as the 
lines of investigation had ramified into many allied sciences. The book w'as 
actually*published in March 1903 and it was very favourably received every¬ 
where. We will quote only one important testimony, that by Doctor F. 
W. Warren, the President of the Bostou University and the author of 
‘Paradise Found’, which is published in the Open Court Magazine Chicago 
for September 1905. 

4 ‘Within the limits of this article no summary of the author’s argument 
can be given. Suffice it here to say that in the judgment of the present 
writer the array of the evidences set forth is far more conclusive than am 
ever attempted by an Indo-Iranian Scholar in the interest of any earlier 
hypothesis. Absolute candor and respect for the strictest methods of his¬ 
torical and scientific investigation charcacterize the discussion throughout. 
This results in part no doubt from the fact that the author’s own attitude 
of mind was at the outset highly sceptical. He says :— “I did not start with 
any preconcevived notion in favour of the Arctic theory; nay, I regarded 
it as highly improbable at first; but the accumulating evidence in its 
support eveutually forced me to accept it.” It is hard to see how any other 
can-did mind can master the proof produced without being mastered by it in 
turn. Twenty years ago, in preparing my work on the broader problem of 
the era dle-land of the whole human tace, I went through all the Vedic and 
Avestic texts so far as existing translations would then permit, reaching 
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at the end the same conclusion that Mr. Tilak has now reached. Incident¬ 
ally, in my argument a new light was thrown upon various points in the 
mythical geography and cosmography of the ancient Iranians,—light which 
the foremost Iranist of his time, Professor Spiegel, generously acknow¬ 
ledged. Incidentally, I also arrived at a new interpretation of the 
Vedic myth of the captive waters, and of other Vedic myths. Especially 
gratifying, therefore, is it to me to find in Mr. Tilak a man in no degree 
dependent on translations, yet arriving not only at my main conclusion, but 
also at a number of minor ones of which I had never made public 
mention. I desire publicly to thank this far-off fellow-worker for 
the generosity of his frequent references to my pioneer work in the common 
field, and for the solidity and charm of his own, in certain respects, more 
authoritative contribution. Whoever will master this new work, and that 
of the late Mr. Jhon O’ Neill on The night of the Gods , will not be likely 
ever again to ask, where was the earliest home of the Aryans? ” 

But by the time Mr. Tilak’s new book was issued to the public, he was 
already in the vortex of another prosecution at the instance of the Bombay 
Government'. This was the well-known Tai Maharaj Case which has taken 
up a big slice out of Mr Tilak’s time since 1901 and which, besides sub¬ 
jecting him to far more excruciating physical trouble and mental torture 
than any State Prosecution for sedition is capable of, actually involved him 
in a loss of several thousands of rupees. 

The story of this case briefly is as follows:— 

Mr. Tilak was the principal among the four trustees and executors of 
the estate of the late Shri Baba Maharaja, a first class Sardar of Poona and a 
particular friend of Mr. Tilak. Baba Maharaj died on 7tli of August 1S97, 
a couple of days after Mr. Tilak was released on bail by the High Court in 
the State Prosecution for Sedition against him in 1897. Misfortunes never 
come singly; and, by a curious co-incidence, on the very day on which Mr. 
Tilak returned from Bombay after his release, he was called to the death-bed 
of his friend who insisted upon Mr. Tilak accepting the office of an executor 
under his last will and testament; and Mr. Tiiak agreed to take the heavy 
responsibility in the hope that by doing so he might be the means 
of regenerating the Maharaj family, one of the old aristocratic families of 
the Deccan—by freeing it from debts and handing an unencumbered estate 
to auj heir who might be educated and brought up under his personal 
supervision. Till sometime after Mr. Tilak’s release from jail, he 
could not apply his mind to the administration of the estate- 
But as soon as he could take up the work he found two matters urgently 
waiting for disposal. One was the liquidation of debts and the curtailment 
of expenditure as the only and necessary means to that end, and the 
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other was the giving of a boy in adoption to Tai Maharaj, as owing to 
plague, then raging in Poona, human life had become uncertain in the city, 
and Tai Maharaj was of course the only person who could adopt a son to her 
husband. Both these matters unhappily contained the germ of the 
future dispute. The liquidation of debts meant the curtailment of 
expenditure, and this could not be very agreeable to Tai Maharaj. 
And the young widow, well aware of the beneficent intentions of Mr. 
Tilak, at first cheerfully accepted her position as the titular representa¬ 
tive of the estate the real and effective ownership being vested in the 
trustees appointed by her husband’s testament. But the lady was so<m 
got over by her favourite Karbhari and was taught to fancy herself to be the 
equitable owner of the estate and to regard her possible divestment by an 
adopted boy as a legitimate grievance. There were also harpies who fed on 
her, had made themselves more or less dear to her as the objects of idle 
amusement in her widowed leisure, and who gradually and slyly nestled 
into her confidence as counsellors that whispered agreeable words and made 
pleasant suggestions. They magnified to her eyes the sad points in her 
future plight as a mere pensioner and a dependant upon the estate when, if 
she had but the will, she had also a way to remain independent for ever or 
at any rate make terms with the boy who would like to sit in her lap and 
take the estate even as conditioned by her with a far-sighted eye to the wel¬ 
fare of herself and her most favourite and actively co-operating counsellor. 
But even such a limited and conditioned estate may be a fortune to many 
boys who were comparatively poor as they were, and would gladlv seek 
adoption or be persuaded thereto by their brothers, for instance, who, in 
the event of such an adoption, might find their own means appreciably aug¬ 
mented by at least one lawful sharer being cleared out of the wav to the 
ancestral estate. And all this did happen in the case of this unfortunate 
lady. The cutting down of the budget caused her alarm, and the machina¬ 
tions of the unscrupulous party, led by one Nagpurkar and Pandit Maharaj 
of Kolhapur, who entered into a conspiracy to get Tai Maharaj to adopt 
Bala Maharaj, Pandit’s brother, were encouraged by her fitful moods. But 
neither the lady nor Nagpurkar had courage enough to openly oppose the 
trustees, the former having all along a deep-rooted conviction that the 
trustees would do nothing that should either benefit themselves personally 
or compromise the posthumous welfare of her late husoii uci. And at any 
rate there was admittedly no disagreement between them and her upto the 
18th of June, 1901, the day when they all finally started for Aurangabad 
where eventually a boy was given in adoption to her from the Babre branch 
of the Maharaj family. 

But on her return from Aurangabad she again fell into the hands of 
evil counsellors and Tai Maharaj was induced by her advisers of evil to 
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get the probate of her husband’s will cancelled in the belief that she 
would be then quite free and her own mistress. The application was 
made to Mr. Aston, District Judge, Poona on 29th July 1901. 

The proceedings in this application lasted from that date to the 3rd 
of April 1902. Altogether about thirty-four sittings were held, out of 
which so many as 14 were taken up by the cross-examination of Mr. Tilak 
under the united battery of Mr. Aston and Tai Maharaja’s Pleaders.' 
The principal noticeable point in these proceedings is that the Auranga¬ 
bad adoption, though not raised to the status of a distinct issue, was 
forced in by Mr. Aston as almost the principal question to be decided/ 
and a whole flood of documentary and oral evidence bearing on it from 
the side of Tai Maharaj was let in, in spite of Mr. Tilak’s challenge and 
protest to the contrary, through the wide floodgates of Mr. Aston’s ideas- 
of the Law of Evidence on the point of relevancy. The specific issues raised 
were only whether the grant of Probate to Mr. Tilak and others had become- 
useless and inoperative and whether the executors had become unfit to act in 
the Trust so as to make the appointment of new trustees necessary.On these 
issues Mr. Aston decided in the affirmative, held the Aurangabad adop¬ 
tion disproved, revoked the Probate and ordered the costs, as in a suit } to- 
be borne by Mr. Tilak and Mr. Khaparde personally. The judgment is 
a lengthy document of about 40 printed foolscap pages, but 90 per cent 
of it is devoted to findings and criticism upon facts relating to wholly 
irrelevant matters such as the alleged confinement of Tai Maharaj at 
Aurangabad, the Aurangabad adoption, the alleged ill treatment of Tai 
Maharaj at Poona—matters which, it must be remembered, Mr. Tilak 
had protested against as irrelevant, and relating to which he did not put 
in a single scrap of evidence except by his own answers given under 
compulsion, and upon which he instructed his pleader to let him severely 
alone in examination by him. Obviously, therefore, there was only a 
one-sided account of all these matters before Mr. Aston, and yet he did 
not scruple to draw conclusions and make criticisms as if he had all the 
possi >le evidence from Mr. Tilak’s side before him. The whole was a 
regular Inquisition, Mr. Aston himself acting the part of a ‘Devil’s 
Advocate’ against Mr. Tilak. 

As the result of the Inquistion over which he presided, Mr. Aston 
found that Mr. Tilak had not only deserved discredit by revocation of 
Probate, but had committed a number of offences in the transactions 
brought to his notice, and he crowned the improper, illegal and harassing 
proceedings in his Court as a Civil Judge by taking action under 476 of the 
Cri. Pro. Code, and committing Mr. Tilak to the City Magistrate to be dealt 
with according to law. The criminal charges formulated against him were 
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seven and as follows:-fl) Making false complaint for breach of trust against 
Nagpurkar. fin this connection Mr. Aston even went out of his way to 
induce Nagpurkar to put in an application for sanction under sec. 195 Cr. 
P. C. j (2) Fabricating false evidence for use by making alteration and 
interpolation in the accounts of the Aurangabad trip. (3 ) Forgery in 
connection with the above. (4) Corruptly using or attempting to use as 
genuine evidence—evidence known to be false or fabricated in connection 
with the attesting endorsement of Tai Maharaja on the adoption deed. (5) 
Corruptly using as true or genuine evidence the said adoption deed. (6) 
Fraudulently using as genuine the adoption deed containing his interpola¬ 
tion over Tai Maharaj’s signature. (7) Intentionally giving false evidence 
by ten sentences which were grouped under three sub-heads relating to ( a) 
the fact of adoption at Aurangabad, ( b ) Tai Maharaj’s confinement in the 
Wada at Poona, and (c) use of force to Bala Maharaj in the same Wada. 
This in itself is a formidable list. But to make the thing complete we may 
as well state here that not content with a commitment on these charges, 
Mr. Aston had suggested to Government an investigation in certain other 
collateral charges arising out of the same transaction such as giving false 
information to the Police, cheating, unlawful assembly, riot, &c., &c. 

Repeated appeals were made to the High Court which, if it had given 
one stich in time would have saved nine which it had to give afterwards.But 
while upsetting Mr.Aston’s order for the revocation of Probate as wrong, 
the High Court allowed in a light-hearted fashion the criminial proceedings 
against Mr. Tilak to go on. As regards the charge of false complaint, Mr. 
Beaman refused to uphold the sanction for prosecution against Mr. Tilak 
which fell through. But after a prolonged trial Mr. Clements, Special 
Magistrate, convicted Mr. Tilak on the charge of perjury and sentenced 
him to rigorous imprisonment for eighteen months, admitting that Mr. 
Tilak was not actuated by selfish motives but condemning him as a man 
who was demented and whose mind was unhinged by obstinacy and love 
of power. 

The fair weather region, however, began with the decision of Mr. Lucas,’ 
the Sessions Judge, who in appeal, reduced the sentence to six months after 
completely vindicating Mr. Tilak’s motives and intentions. Mr. Lucas’s 
judgment for conviction was top-heavy and insupportable and Mr. Tilak 
came out triumphant and with flying colours in the High Court on the 4th 
of March 1904. The charge of perjury was knocked down on the head and 
Government out of very shame withdrew all the other charges; and so Mr. 
Tilak emerged from the fiery ordeal without a stain on his character. 

The judgment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins was for all practical purposes 
a judgment on the adoption suit itself. For the party of Tai Maharaj, 
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having fallen to the temptation of using Mr. Aston to the fullest extent 
possible, had sown the wind by getting Mr. Tilak to be committed ou a 
charge of perjury relating to the factum itself of adoption; and they must 
thank themselves : for having to reap the whirlwind in that the adoption 
itself was indirectly pronounced upon by the High Court. The crash 
of course came late, but it was complete when it did come; and the cons¬ 
pirators against Mr. Tilak realised that they had -really dug the grave for 
themselves though meant by them forMr. Tilak. It was of course extraordi¬ 
nary that the issue of an adoption should be decided like this in a criminal 
case, butit was made inevitable by Mr. Aston for the good of Tai Maharaj 
and for the ruin of Mr. Tilak. But Mr. Aston now found himself hoisted 
with his own petard ! The case took nearly all Mr. Tilak’s time from 
May 1901 to March 1904. A calculation shows that these proceedings 
occupied about 160 sittings, Mr. Tilak having to appear in Court for 
most of these days in person. The aggravating feature of the prosecution 
was that in prosecuting Mr. Tilak the Bombay Government were 
indirectly seeking the fulfilment of their animus against him. They 
were fighting the battles of Tai Maharaj on the ground of adoption. 
It was an evil combination of official animus and a woman’s self-interest; 
and we for one cannot decide what was the real fact, namely, whether Tai 
Maharaj was a tool in the hands of Government or Government were a tool 
in her hands! The probability is that each of them used and was actually 
used in turn as a tool by the other to a certain extent, though it is to 
be pitied that in all this the Government so far forgot their dignity as to 
debase and put themselves on the mean level of an illiterate, selfish and 
misguided young widow! All this took the public interest in the case far 
beyond the personality of Mr. Tilak, though he was no doubt the central 
figure therein. 

How Mr. Tilak behaved during all these troubles; how he could not 
only keep the serenity of his mind so as to pursue his ordinary avocations 
without detriment; how even in his darkest hours when expressions of 
hope from others were only likely to have sounded as hollow mockeries 
or premature consolations, he not only maintained cheerfulness enough 
for himself and to spare for others and proved a source of intellectual 
inspiration to his own legal advisers; how he could command isola* 
tion of mind even amidst his deep-rooted and worrying anxieties, only 
intensified by the death of his eldest son, in order to pursue his favourite 
literary studies to issue his latest book “ the Arctic Home in the 
Vedas” a few days after his commitment by Mr. Aston—these are all 
matters on which perhaps it is not for us to dwell at any length. 

Mr. Tilak has since won the civil case for adoption in the Court of 
Original Jurisdiction at Poona which has completely vindicated his word 
and his action. 
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The next year Mr. Tilak spent in organising his private affairs, 
specially relating to the papers and the press. The enormous circulation 
of the Kesari required the importation of a big machine for printing it, 
and the generosity of the Maharaja Gaikwad who sold to him the Gaikwad 
Wada at Poona for only a fair price, enabled him to give his papers and the 
press the much needed permanent local habitation. With his well-known 
versatility he also applied his mind to the casting of a new kind of 
Marathi type with a view to adapt it to a Marathi lino-type machine, and 
in this matter he has achieved remarkable success. Lino-type makers in 
England have approved of his design of the new type, but the actual 
importation of lino-type machines fitted with Marathi type has been delayed 
owing to the fact that there are very few printing houses in the country 
who could afford to use Devanagari lino-type machines and that conse¬ 
quently the lino-type makers in England cannot be persuaded to lock their 
capital in the casting of the new machines till that time. 

Since the year 1905 Mr. Tilak has been deeply engrossed in active 
political agitation. The Bengal Partition led to a sudden upheaval of 
national sentiment throughout the country and to the inauguration of 
the movements of Swadeshi, Boycott, National Education and Swarajya. 
The Benares Congress was the beginning of an organised and strong ex¬ 
pression of public opinion in the country; and the story of the Calcutta and 
the Surat Congresses is too fresh in the minds of our readers to need 
reiteration. It has been acknowledged that Mr. Tilak was by far the ablest 
leader of the new party of Nationalists and that it was owing to him that 
the lamp of nationalistic feeling, according to the new lights, was kept 
burning in Western India since the partition. 

Mr. Tilak’s has been a most eventful life. He is a man of 
originality which is surpassed only by the glow of his fiery spirit and by his 
untiring activity. He scorns ignoble ease and is particulary happy when he 
is face to face with an undertaking in which the odds are manifestly against 
him. Then again most of his acts have a real altruistic aspect. His ambition 
has been to strive for the good of the people; and it is admitted that he has 
been able to realise his ambition in a pre-eminent degree. These two things 
go to make up the secret of his success as a man who, more than any other 
of the present or the past few generations, has touched the imagination of 
millions of his countrymen. The unprecedented popularity and esteem 
which Mr. Tilak enjoys and deserves needs no description. He combines 
ability, industry, enterprise and patriotism in such a degree that the Bri¬ 
tish Government think they have always to be mindful of him. And many 
of Mr. Tilak’s friends will, we suppose, be content to accept the attitude of 
the Mighty British Government towards him as perhaps the most eloquent 
testimony to his worth. 


* The first portion of this character sketch has been taken from the book of 
the Tilak Case of 1897 with a few alterations. 









INTRODUCTION. 


This book contains a full and authentic account of the proceedings 
of the great Tilak Trial which was held at the third Criminal Sessions of 
the Bombay High Court from the 13th to the 22nd July 1908. 

The present is the second State prosecution for sedition against Mr. 
Tilak, the first one being in 1897. In both the cases Mr. Tilak was pro¬ 
secuted in his capacity as the publisher of certain alleged seditious matter 
in his paper the Kesari. Mr. Tilak was even in 1897, as of course he is 
to-day, the most popular Mahrattadn India. And the Kesari which now 
enjoys the largest circulation of all newspapers, Indian or English, in this 
country was even eleven years ago the most widely circulated newspaper in 
the Bombay Presidency. In the back-ground of both the prosecutions there 
was a scene of great popular unrest due to the operation of a repressive 
policy on the part of the Government resulting in political murders. Both 
the cases were tried by a Judge of the Bombay High Court with the aid of a 
Special Jury, a large majority of which was made up of Europeans, and 
which found Mr. Tilak guilt}’ of sedition on both the occasions by a majoritv 
in exactly the same proportion which the European element bore 
the Indian in that body. It only remains to be added that in both the Cc, 
the Indian public by an almost unanimous voice adjudged the prosecute 
to be ill-advised and the conviction unjust. 

The genesis of the present prosecution could be traced to the abortive 
session of the Surat Congress, in December 1907, which marked the 
culminating point of the unpleasant relations between Mr. Tilak as 
the leader of the New Party and the Moderate school of Indian politicians ; 
and these relations might be taken as being in a way the reflection of the 
relations between Mr. Tilak and the New Party on the one hand and the 
Government on the other. The out-burst of sentimental violence and poli¬ 
tical crime in Bengal had for some time past helped to accelerate the pro¬ 
cess of disintegration in the body of political workers in this country. And 
the news of an attempt on the life of Mr. Allen, the Collector of Dacca, only a 
couple of days previous to the session of the Surat Congress was universall} 
regarded as calculated to complete the fermentation of the political situation 
which was yeasty and uncomfortable enough already. When the Congress 
dispersed at Surat on that memorable 27th of December 1907 and the com¬ 
ponents of that unusually large gathering went away to their homes in differ¬ 
ent parts of India, carrying with them bitter memories and sullen 
thoughts, it looked as if glowing sparks from a fearful furnace had been 
driven by a malignant wind and spread broad-cast among magazines full 
to the brim with combustibles. The first few weeks after the Congress wit¬ 
nessed the course of futile but aggravating recrimination between different 
Congress camps, while Government were wisely replenishing their resources 
of repression with a view to deal an effective blow at the New Party. The 
bomb outrage at Muzzafurpore towards the end of April 1908 offered Govern¬ 
ment the psychological moment for inaugurating an era of arrests, searches, 
prosecutions and persecutions to which not even a distant parallel could 
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be found throughout the whole course of the history of India under British 
Rule. 

In these affairs Bombay had of course its own share; and the Govern- 
ment never concealed their belief that whatever might or might not 
happen in Bengal or else where, Mr. Tilak was the source of all political 
activity and that no campaign of repressive prosecutions could be ever 
complete unless it involved this towering leader of the New Party. Since 
his return from Surat Mr. Tilak had, moreover, shown ixnusual activity. 
He organised the District and the Provincial Conferences and brought,the 
Temperance agitation in Poona to a head. The organised picketting at 
liquor shops 'was-looked upon by Government officials as the first object- 
lesson in the training of national volunteers; and as Mr. Tilak began to 
extend,his lecturing tours to places even outside Poona, Government must 
have concluded that it was no longer safe to keep Mr. Tilak free. By the time 
the Bombay Legislative Council met at poona on the 20th of June, Govern¬ 
ment had apparently decided to strike the blow at him ; and when His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, remarked that cer¬ 
tain persons who possessed influence over the society were in the habit of 
exciting feelings of hatred and contempt against Government and feelings 
of animosity between classes of his Majesty’s subjects, that these persons 
were only playing with fire and that Government would not be deterred by 
anything to put the law in motion against them, there was hardly any one 
who had any doubt in his mind as to the real objective of those remarks. 
Already four Native newspapers in the Presidency were on their trial for 
sedition; and there could possibly be no mistake as to the personage who was 
now specially meant to be honoured with the pregnant minatory pronounce¬ 
ment referred to above. A week before this, Mr. S. M. Paranjape, the editor of 
the Kal and a friend of Tilak, was committed to the High Court Sessions; 
and when he shifted his camp from Poona to Bombay to assist Mr. Paranjape 
in his defence, Mr. Tilak himself had a sort of premonition that he could not 
return to Poona for a considerably long time. Two days after the Governor’s 
speech the official sanction for Mr. Tilak’s prosecution was signed 
at Bombay, and on the next day, that is to say, on the 24th of June 
at about 6 P. M. Mr. Tilak was arrested at the Sardar Grill a where he was 
putting up at the time. The same evening his house and press at Poona 
were locked by the Police where the nexj day they conducted a search under 
a warrant by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay. By an extention of 
the warrant authorised by the District Magistrate of Poona, the Police also 
searched, on the same day, Mr. Tilak’s residence at the hill-fort sanita¬ 
rium 'Singh Garh , following the unusual procedure of breaking open 
windows and conducting a search behind the back of any recognised repre- 
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sentative of the owner. The ^search at both the places resulted in nothing 
of importance being found except a post-card, with the names of two 
books on explosives written thereon, which was made so much of at the 
trial. 

On the 25th of June Mr. Tilak was placed before Mr. Aston, 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, who rejected an application for bail 
and remanded him to jail. While Mr. Tilak was in jail it somehow 
dawned upon the Bombay Government that it was risky to stake Mr. 
Tilak’s ruin upon the article of the 12th of May alone, (See Exhibit C), 
and another sanction to prosecute Mr. Tilak, for publishing the leading article 
in the Kesari of the 9th of June, was signed at Bombay on the 26th of June. 
A fresh information was thereupon laid before Mr. Aston who issued a 
fresh warrant which was executed on Mr. Tilak in jail. On* the 29th of 
June some formal evidence was recorded, and Mr. Aston committed Mr. 
Tilak to the third Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High Court on two sets 
of charges under Section 124 A and 153 A, by tw T o separate orders of 
commitment. 

The day next after his arrest, Mr. Tilak was lodged in the Dongri jail at 
Bombay. Here as an under-trial prisoner he was allowed the use of food, 
bedding and clothes supplied to him from his home. But Mr. Tilak had to 
suffer from a grievance which was worse than any physical discomfort. He 
was practically handicapped in the preparation of his defence. 

On the 2nd of July an application was made by Mr. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law, 
to Mr. Justice Davar, who presided at the third Criminal Sessions, for Mr. 
Tilak’s release on bail, and the rejection of this application together with 
its surrounding circumstances conclusively showed the way the judicial wind 
was blowing. 

Notice had been by this time served on Mr. Tilak’s Solicitor that the 
Crown would make an application to the Court for directing that a Special 
Jury should be empanelled to try Mr. Tilak. It was most unfair to make such 
an application as Mr. Baptista’s able argument against it ( vide page 18 ) 
show's. But Government was lucky enough to be able to run on the innings 
merrily in their own favour entirely from the beginning, and the hearing of 
the application for a Special Jury on the 3rd of July resulted in its 
being granted. -f 

*A11 the papeis tafcen in custody were either necessary for a formal proof of Mr. 
Tilak’s connection with the Kesari or mere innocent curiosities of a miscellaneous 
nature. The second kind of papers were put in by the defence itself to show the 
kind of company in which the card was found. As regards the card it was success¬ 
fully explained away by Mr. Tilak, and eventually both the Judge and the Ad¬ 
vocate-General had nearly to admit that it could not carry the proof of the 
charge of Sedition against Mr. Tilak any further than the incriminating articles 
themselves could do. 

-fit may be noted that one could easily know how to interpret the 
language of Mr. Justice Davar when in disposing of the application he remarked 
that 4i it was in Mr. Tilak’s own interest that he should have the benefit of being 
tried by a Jury selected from the citizens of Bombay from a higher class of 
citizens.” 
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Between the day of the rejection of the application for bail and the day 
of the trial Mr. Tilak had slightly over a week within which to prepare his 
defence. The jail authorities had of course given him certain facilities in 
this repect ; but after all only a very limited number of friends could go 
and see him during a limited number of hours of the day. And eventually 
such defence as Mr. Tilak could actually prepare was not because of the 
facilities which were given to but in spite of the restrictions which were 
imposed upon him. The speech which Mr. Tilak delivered in his defence 
occupies nearly a hundred pages of this book and bristles with references to 
legal and literary works. That shows in a way the great resourcefulness 
and the power of Mr. Tilak’s mind and memory. 

The trial opened on the 13th of July, and attention was centred on the first 
day on the ruling the Judge might give on the question of the amalgamation 
of the two cases in one trial and on the constitution of the Jury. In the first 
matter Mr. Tilak’s objection was over-ruled ; the two cases were amal¬ 
gamated ; and as many charges were put together as the Judge then thought 
he might combine so as to be technically within the law. Mr. Tilak objected 
to the amalgamation both on the ground of law and of the prejudice which 
might be caused to him by the confusion in his own mind as well as in 
the minds of the Jury in respect of the different charges, which really 
deserved to be separately tried if the requirements of justice were to be satis¬ 
fied. The evil effects of this amalgamation w r ere not long in being realised; 
for, as will be seen from the proceedings, practically one single article was 
made the ground of three convictions and sentences on three different 
charges. As regards the constitution of the Jury, the Judge in granting the 
application of the Crown for a Special Jury had expressed an expectation that 
the panel summoned would be such that,‘making allowance for the challenges, 
there would be a fair representation of the different Indian communities on 
the Jury as actually empanelled in the box. But far from that being the case 
the Jury was made up of seven Europeans and two Parsis. 

The recording of the evidence for the Prosecution, which was 
more or less of a formal character, occupied the Court for about two 
and a half days. The only witness that w r as cross-examined, with any 
degree of keenness on the part of Mr. Tilak, was Mr. Joshi who was put 
into the box to identify certain official signatures, to put in the incrimiu- 
inating and other articles, and to certify to the correctness of the 
translations which not he himself but some one else had made. Mr. 
Joshi could thus be cross-examined not as one responsible for the translations 
himself, but more or less as an official expert who could take liberties with 
the questions put to him in the cross-examination or give answers with a 
certain sense of irresponsibility. The record of this cross-examination, 
which was searching and creditable to the Marathi scholarship of a man 
like Mr. Tilak, will show that Mr. Tilak completely succeeded in establishing 
the merits of the objection which he subsequently dwelt upon in his speech, 
namely, that though not purposely distorted the mistranslations were 
numerous enough and calculated to create a wrong notion in the reader’s 
mind about the spirit of the Marathi articles. 
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Out of the fifteen exhibits put in for the Prosecution seven were arti¬ 
cles from the Kcsari , two were Government sanctions for the prosecution, 
two more were Mr. Tilak’s formal declarations as press owner, printer 
and publisher, and two others were the search warrants; one was the 
copy of the Pauchanama of the search in which were noted sixty three 
documents which were seized by the Police* And the remaining exhibit 
was the post card. Of these Mr. Tilak objected to the admissibility of the 
articles other than the charge articles and to the post-card. But his 
objections were over-ruled. As regards the Panchanama, with the exception 
of the post-card, one portion of the papers included therein were not put in 
at all by the Prosecution, but were returned to Mr. Tilak. The remaining 
portion was bodily put in as a whole bundle by Mr. Tilak along with his 
written statement. This bundle Mr, Tilak had to put in only for the purpose 
of showing the character of the papers and the conditions in which the post¬ 
card was found. But the putting in of these papers even for that limited 
purpose was regarded technically as amounting to giving evidence for the 
Defence, and that cost Mr. Tilak the right of reply which is extremely 
precious to an accused person, especially in a trial by Jury. Having lost the 
right of reply, Mr. Tilak decided also to put in a number of newspapers 
which were calculated to prove his contention that his articles were written 
in a controversy, and as replies to the points, as they arose in the controversy, 
between the Anglo-Indian papers on the one hand and the Indian papers on 
the other. Mr, Tilak’s statement ( See page 69 Sessions Proceedings ) was 
a simple and a brief one in iwhich he asserted that he was not guilty and 
described the real character of the incriminating articles. * 

Mr. Tilak opened his speech for the defence at about 4 P. M. on Wednes¬ 
day, the third day of the trial; and with the exception of Saturday and Sun¬ 
day following he occupied the time of the Court up to about the noon of Wed¬ 
nesday, the 8th day of the actual sitting of the Court. It would, we think, 
be superfluous to say anything about the speech whichis undoubtedly a memo¬ 
rable one from many points of view. Mr.Tilak did not command ‘eloquence’ 
as the word is usually understood. But it amply served the purpose which Mr- 
Tilak really meant to serve by undertaking to defend himself in person. 
And whatever the verdict they gave, the Jury must have, during the days 
of the speech, acquired an intimate knowledge with the master mind of the 
man on whom they were called upon to sit in judgment. The speech lasted, 
as the Judge himself was careful enough to note for a purpose of his own, 
for tw'enty one hours and ten minnutes and no Jury, constituted of average 
men,icordd fail to perceive that whatever Mr. Tilak’s faults as a speaker, 
they,could not have much fault to find with him as a man. And on the. 
hundreds of highly educated people who crowded the Court every day and 
thousands who read the reports outside, the speech had undoubtedly a 
greatly elevating effect. 


As the speech is one of extraordinary dimensions, it may be worth while 
just to briefly summarise the principal points made by Mr. Tilak in order 
to facilitate its comprehension by the reader. The amalgamation of two 
cases, the joinder of four charges, and the subsequent dropping of one of 
them only to make the trial good, was illegal, and likely to cause prejudice. 
The admission of articles other than the incriminating ones to prove intention 
was improper. The post-card (Exhibit K.) was inadmissible. The transla¬ 
tions of the articles instead of the originals were made the basis of the 
charges. The whole of the articles were embodied in the charges and the 
particulars of the manner in which the offences were committed were not 
specified by setting out particular words or sentences alleged to be seditious 
under Section 124 A or criminal under 153 A. Mr. Tilak practically 
gave a discourse upon the law of Sedition] in England and the 
law of Sedition in India and made some interesting new points about 
the construction of sections 124A and 153 A. With regard toSection 124A 
Mr. Tilak pointed out that the first portion of the Section did not apply 
to him at all, because that contemplated the fact of an actual excitement 
of disaffection, and there was in this case no evidence given whatever to show 
that Mr. Tilak’s writings resulted in such actual excitement of disaffection. 
What was proved in the case was only the words of the published articles 
and the identity of their publisher. The real character of the w r ords of the 
articles was a matter for the Jury; but no evidence was given to show to the 
Jury, wkc did not know Marathi, that the words were really capable of the 
meaning which the Prosecution sought to attribute to them. What re¬ 
mained of Section 124A, therefore, was only an attempt to excite dist¬ 
aff ectiou . Mr. Tilak elaborately discussed the meaning of the word ‘attempt’. 
He contended that the word could not be taken in its ordinary meaning but 
that it had a special meaning of its own. An act under the Section must 
be an intentional and premeditated act with the definite object of exciting 
disaffection, which must be proved to have failed in accomplishment by 
causes not dependent upon the will of the man making the attempt but 
operating quite independently of his control. There was here no evidence 
of the success of the attempt, or of the failure being due to something 
operating independently of Mr. Tilak’s will. As regards the object of the 
attempt, even supposing that the words of the articles were likely to 
create disaffection, the creation of that disaffection was not the object 
with which the articles were written. Even when a writing may be violent 
or reckless and even when there may be a likelihood of disaffection 
being caused thereby, the writer could not be punished for an attempt 
under 124A, if he has no criminal intention. The question of intention 
was therefore the principal one to be considered; and in deciding this 5 ques¬ 
tion it was improper and unsafe to follow theinaxim of civil law, namely!, that 
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every man must be presumed to intend the natural consequences of his acts. 
This intention could not be a matter of presumption, nor could it be proved 
only by the character of the words or inuendoes in writing. Criminal in¬ 
tention must be positively proved by the evidence of surrounding circum¬ 
stances. The motive or object with which an act is done is of course not 
identical and ought not to be confounded with intention; but this motive or 
object is necessarily one of the most reliable indications in an inquiry as to 
intention. His real object or motive in writing the articles, Mr. Tilak con¬ 
tended, was to give a reply to the theories and suggestions, which were 
controversial enough, of Anglo-Indian and other critics who took the oppor¬ 
tunity of the bomb-outrages merely for recommending to Government an 
aggravated policy of repression. The surrounding circumstances showed that; 
and to prove this one circumstance Mr. Tilak had to put in seventy-one 
newspapers, Indian or Anglo-Indian, a perusal of the articles in which would 
show how big was the controversy that was raging. Mr. Tilak’s intention 
could not be to excite disaffection because the articles showed that they 
were written with the express purpose, mentioned in so many words in 
the articles themselves, of giving advice and a warning to Government. 
The construction put upon the words of the articles by the Prosecution was- 
unjustifiable. In the first place the words relied on were mistranslations, 
some of them very gross ones, calculated to mislead the mind of the Jury. 
The translator himself was not put into the witness box, but an official 
expert who generally certified to the correctness of translations which he 
himself had not made. Even when the necessary corrections were made, there 
remained the inuendoes ascribed to the writer. No specific inuendoes 
were charged and therefore no inuendoes could be found or supplied by the 
Jury. But the Prosecution affected to find an inuendo in every word, as it- 
were, on the gratuitous assumption that the writer was actuated by a crimi¬ 
nal intention. This intention they had not proved. As for the language of 
the articles, it had to be remembered that in writing on high political thesis, 
£he writer had to labour under the disadvantage of the Marathi language not 
yet being able* to cope with the progress in the political life of the country. 
Even the official expert had to use antiquated dictionaries in the witness box 
to translate certain sentences put to him in the cross examination; and 
even when he had the help of those dictionaries he could not help making 
himself ridiculous by making queer translations of sample words and sen- 
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tences. That should give an idea as to the hard task a leading newspaper 
writer has to perforin, as he has to write on all manner of subjects without 

long notice and sometimes on the spur of the moment. Moreover the words 
and ideas for which Mr. Tilak was now being sought to be held responsible 
were not invented by him. They formed a part of the political controversy 
which had been raging in India for over thirty years past between the official 
and the pro-official party on the one hand and the popular party on the 
other. If the language of the articles was properly understood in the light of 
these considerations, then the Jury would have no difficulty in acquitting him. 
Something more than the mere objectionable character of certain words 
had to be proved to bring home the charge to him; and the Prosecution not 
having done so, the Jury had no option but to acquit him. He appealed to 
to the Jury to regard the question as one not of an individual, much less 
that of a man who was not a persona grata with Government, and who might 
be regarded as their political opponent, but as one involving the liberty of 
the! Press in India. He appealed to them to bear in mind the traditions 
of their fore- fathers, who fought for their liberty of speech and opinion, 
to regard themselves as guardians of the Press even in India, to stand 
between the Press and the Government, and to temper the operation of hard 
laws. He told themfthat they were not bound by the direction the Judge 
would give them as to the facts and reminded them that in India today, 
as has been the case in England since Fox’s Libel Act of 1792, the Juries are 
the sole Judges of the merits of a seditious libel. The vigilance of the 
Juries in England saved the liberty of the Press and rendered the prose¬ 
cutions for sedition rare in England; and he begged of the Jurymen that they 
in India too would be actuated by similar public-spiritedness. 

Mt. Tilak finished his address to the Jury at about 12-30 noon on the 
eighth day which also proved the last day of the trial. The address of Mr. 
Branson, the Advocate General, was conceived in a satirical spirit and at 
times he indulged in language to which strong objection could have been 
taken. This address lasted for about four hours, but was apparently hurried 
up to a close. At about 5 P. M. mysterious movements and consultations 
foegan among the Government party, and the Judge declared his intention of 
finishing the case that very day though they might have to sit till late at 
night. Mr. Tilak was taken by surprise and it affected him particularly in 
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this way that he could not hold the consultation with his friends and re¬ 
lations which he had intended to hold that evening and the next morning, 
in view of the eventuality of his conviction. The net was somewhat 
surreptitiously woven round his life in the closing vesper hours of that 
memorable day. After the close of Mr. Branson’s speech the Judge deliver¬ 
ed a strongly adverse charge. The Jury retired at 8-3 P. M. and returned at 
9-20 P. M. On all the three charges they, by a majority of seven to two,found 
Mr. Tilak guilty, and the Judge, accepting the verdict, sentenced Mr. Tilak to 
six years transportation and a fine of one thousand rupees, but not before he 
addressed him bitter words of reproach which Mr. Tilak had a right to regard 
as only insult added to injury. Mr. Tilak, however, had an occasion to tell 
the Judge as well as the public what he thought about it all; and when asked 
whether he had any thing to say he uttered in a solemn and piercing tone 
the following words from the dock:— % 

“ All I wish to say is that in spite of the verdict of the Jury I maintain 
that I am innocent. There are higher Powers that rule the destiny of things 
and it may be the will of Providence that the cause which I represent may 
prosper more by my suffering than by my remaining free. n 

For the couple of hours since the Jury retired to consider their verdict the 
big Court room was possessed by a solemnity of feeling which was marxed 
on every face. The dim gas-light in the hall only added to the effect of the 
dead silence on the part of the spectators who were looking from the Judge 
to Mr. Tilak and from Mr, Tilak to the Judge. The whole thing over, Mr. 
Justice Davar rose at 10 P. M. and all rose with him; and Mr. Tilak was 
spirited away in the twinkling of an eye. 

It was not till about 7 p. m. that evening, that the news about the 
Judge’s determination to finish the case that night leaked from the High 
Court, which was kept specially guarded in all directions. And yet within 
a couple of hours thousands of people gathered at the entrances to the 
High Court and were anxiously waiting to know the result of the trial. 
Heavy showers of rain were at intervals falling, and the dim light in the 
streets combined with the murky weather spread a pall of gloom 
which could not but affect the minds at least of those who were 
absorbed in imagining what must be passing in the Court house 
to which all access was completly prohibited. At about 10 p. m., the 
secret was out ; there was bustle and commotion all round the High. 
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Court buildings; the mounted police were galloping in ever} direction to 
disperse the crowd; and the sad news of Mr. Tiiak’s conviction and' 
sentence was conveyed from soul to soul almost by a process of tele¬ 
pathy. The Police and the Judge thus successfully prevented what might 
have been a monster demonstration. But the next morning when the news 
of the doings of the previous night spread like wild fire through theVuty the 
people felt aggrieved, as it were, at the smartness of the authorities and they 
commenced demonstration with a vengeance. The effect of the news of Mr. 
Tiiak’s conviction and transportation, especially upon the masses, was 
- something tremendous. The great millhand population was determined to 

strike work in honour of Mr. Tilak and by a spontaneous movement 
the Bazars in several quarters in the city were closed for business. The 
streets, however, were kept alive by the cries of newspaper boys, for in the 
Course of that half week Mr. Tiiak’s pictures, newspapers giving accounts 
about him and leaflets containing songs composed in his honor were 
sold by tens of thousands. The popular feeling about Mr. Tilak was 
manifested in a hundred other ways in private and public places in the 
great metropolitan City. The Police and some other people who were 
endowed with a larger measure of blind loyalty to Government than tact, 
discretion or common sense, most unwisely interfered with the passive 
demonstration. Some of the millhands also went out of their way in trying 
to coerce those, whom they regarded as the black-legs among them, 
into stopping work. The general result of all these contributory factors 
was that the mob mind got out of control and there was rioting in several 
parts of the city; the military had to be called out and firing resulted in 
the deaths of 15 and the wounding of 38 people. For nearly six days business 
was at a standstill and a reign of terror prevailed in many parts of the city. 
These unusual demonstrations completly proved the great depth to which 
the roots of Mr. Tiiak’s popularity had penetrated in a population which is 
generally regarded as the least homogenous in formation and the least 
susceptible to political sentiment. 

* 

That is the story in brief of this great trial. The case is yet 
sub judice so far as the Privy Council is concerned. Mr. Tiiak’s appeals 
to Mr. Justice Davar, to the Advocate General and to the Appelate Bench of 
the High Court for a consideration of the objections urged by him 
on the ground of law have been rejected more or less summarily. But he 
still hopes to get justice at the hands of the Privy Council which is the 
highest tribunal of appeal in the British Empire. 
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NOTE —The rejection, oi: Mr. Tilak’s application fer his release on bail 
was universally regarded as unjustifiable. Curiously enough it so happened 
eleven years ago that Mr. Justice Davar was engaged as Counsel for Mr 
Tilak in the sedition case ?'of 1897, and he successfully got out Mr. Tilak; 
on bail as the result of an application made to Mr. Justice Badruddin 
Tayabji. Mr. Tayabji’s judgment proved an epoch-making judgment so far as 
the question of bail in cases of sedition was concerned. For eleven years after¬ 
wards, the Tilak case was quoted as a conclusive ruling in support of the release 
of und6r-trial prisoners on bail. With Mr. Davar changing the Gown for the Wig 
or it should rather be said the Bar for the Bench, the whole course of law was to be 
changed; and Mr. J. Davar’s judgment in the Tilak case of 1908 has already been 
widely quoted and acted upon to support the rejection of applications for bail 
Below in three parallel columns we quote important sentences from Mr, J. Tayabl 
ji’s judgment in 1897, Mr. Davar the Barrister’s argument in 1897, and Mr. Davar 
the Judge’s ruling in 1908 in respect of the same subject matter, namely, the prin¬ 
ciples on which bail may be granted or refused to an under-trial prisoner espe¬ 
cially in cases of sedition. ^ 


TAYABJEEJ. (1897) 

All legislation in regard 
to the release of accused 
parties on bail was based 
upon the aaxiety of the 
Legislature to secure the 
attendance of the accused 
at the time the trial came 
on. The leading principle 
of jurisprudence was that 
a man was not to be pre¬ 
sumed to be guilty until 
he had had a fair trial and 
was found to be guilty. 
But at the same time 
another leading principle 
that the Judges had to bear 
in mind was that there 
ought not to be any mis¬ 
carriage of Justice by the 
accused absconding or not 
appearing when the case 
was called on for hearing. 
If it was absolutely or 
morally certain that the 
accused would be forth¬ 
coming at the trial it would 
be contrary to the princi¬ 
ples of Justice to keep him 
in jail till the trial came 


BARST. DAVAR. (1897.) 

Mr, Davar, r Couusel for Mr. 
Tilak applied ior bail on the 
following grouuds, J3e was 
perfectly prepared to urge that 
this was eminently one of those 
cases in which the accused per¬ 
son was entitled to be bailed 
out on more grounds than one. 
It was absolutely necessary that 
the accused should personally 
give instructions to his Solici¬ 
tors. Mr. Davar also laid stress 
on the ground that the Jail rules 
required the presence of the 
Jail authorities even whea the 
accused was giving instructions 
to his Solicitors, and that the 
difficulty of defeudlug the ac¬ 
cused would bo still greater. 
He relied very strongly on the 
Bangobasi case and on what 
took place in connection with 
the case., which was the only 
precedent which would guide 
his Dordship in the present 
case particularly on the 
question of bail* It 
woul 1 be argued in the 
preseut case that this was a 
most serious case and it was a 
matter in which punishment 
was for transportation for life 
though the alternative punish¬ 
ment did not exceed three 
years. The only evidence iu 
the present case of the article 
being cf such a nature, 
would cause disaffection among 
the people, was that of Mirza 
Abbas Beg, the Oriental Trans* 
later, who sai l that the words 
and expressions were of au #x- 


JUDGE DAVAR. (1908) 

Section 498 O r . Pr. Code 
left the Judge unlimited 
discretion. It was a judi¬ 
cial discretion and it must 
be judicially exercised and 
with care and caution. I 
am not in accord with the 
statement broadly made 
that the only consideration 
which ought to guide the 
Court in deciding whether 
bail should or should not 
be granted,was the conside 
ration that the accused 
would appear to take his 
trial. It was by no means 
the only consideration *r 
the main one. It might be 
one of the considerations or 
an important one. But in 
considering applications in 
serious cases there were 
many circumstances that 
must be weighed before 
coming to a conclusion. It 
would be wise under the 
present circumstances not 
to give any reason or enter 
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off. In order to ascertain 
whether he would be forth¬ 
coming or not it was ma¬ 
terial to consider the three 
leading questions; first, as 
to the gravity of the offence 
with which the accused 
was charged ; second, as to 
the nature of the sentence 
with which he might be 
punished; and third, as 
to the evidence which was 
before the Court to so® 
whether it was of such an 
•ver-whelming character 
as that the accused must 
necessarily be convicted 
and that in order to avoid 
the punishment he might 
mot be forth-coming. 


tremeiyj objectionable inilama- 
tory character such as were cal¬ 
culated to excite feelings in 
British India. That was the 
whole of the evidence recorded 
by the Magistrate to prove that 
the articles published were like¬ 
ly to inflame and exoite dis¬ 
affection and it was to say the 
least worthless, He ventured 
to submit that anybody who had 
any knowledge of the Marathi 
language and who read the 
original articles, if he was not 
blinded by passion or prejudice, 
would come to the conclusion 
that they were not calculated to 
excite disaffection in the minds 
of the people* The only ground 
jn which this application could bo 
opposed would be an apprehension 
that the accused might not be 
forthcoming for his tried. 
Another ground being that the 
accused being at liberty, might 
try to do away or tamper with 
the evidence for the prosecu¬ 
tion. In this ca§3 there was 
no fear of that. “ I ask your 
Lordship accordingly to exer¬ 
cise your discretion vested in 
you, and make an order which 
will show, that the accused 
is not prejudged by the 
tribunals that administer^ jus¬ 
tice and law, &c. &c. u 


into a discussion of the 
considerations weighing 
with him in refusing the 
application for bail. 


\ 
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THE TILAK CASE. 


The Magisterial Proceedings. 

The prosecution against Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak was set in motion 
by his Excellency the Governor in Council Bombay ordering the institution 
of a complaint:against him and thus sanctioning the prosecution. The san¬ 
ction to prosecute is as follows: — 


The first case. 


( Before me ) 

A. H. S. Aston 


Government sanction. 


Chief Presidency Magistrate 

Bombay 24-6-08. 

Under Section 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898, His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor in Council is pleased to order Herbert George Gell, 
Commissioner of Police Bombay or such Police officer as may be deputed 
by him for this purpose, to make a complaint against Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
editor and proprietor of the ‘ 4 Kesari ” , a weekly vernacular newspaper of 
Poona, in respect of an article headed ‘ k The country’s misfortune”, printed 
at columns 4 and 5, page 4 and columns 1 and 2 page 5 of the issue of the 
said newspaper dated the 12th May 1908, under Section 124 A of the Indian 
Penal Code and any other Section of the said Code ( including section 153 
A ) which may be found to be applicable to the case. 

By order of his Excellency the Governor in Council 

( Sd. ) H. O. Quin 

Dated 23 June 1908 Bombay. Acting Secretary to Government. 

Judicial Department 

Pursuant to withimvritten order I hereby depute Superintendent 
Sloane of the 4 K ’ Division, Bombay City Police, to make the complaint 
therein referred to. 


Head Police Office Bombay. 
24th June 1908. 


( Sd; ) H. G. Gell. 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
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In pursuance of the sanction, Superintendent Sloane, of the Bombay 
Police, laid the following information before Mr. A. H. S. Aston, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay: — 

Information of Superintendent Sloane . 

The information of William Sloane taken upon oath before me Arthur 
Henry Southcote Aston Esquire, one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the Town and island of Bombay and the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
Bombay on Tuesday the 24th da)’ of June 1908. 

1. “1 am informed and verily believe that Bal Gangadliar Tilak of 
Poona is the editor, printer and publisher of the “Kesari” a weekly Marathi 
Newspaper and that the said newspaper is printed and published at his 
press called the Kesari Press situated at 486 Narayan Peth Poona. 

2. That the Kesari Newspaper dated the 12th May 1908 which is 
now produced and shown to me and marked A contains an article 
printed in the 4th and 5th columns of page 4 thereof and columns 
1 and 2 of page 5 thereof and headed (as translated into English) “ The 
country’s misfortune. ” 

3. That a translation of the said article is also produced and 
shown to me and marked B. 

4. I verily believe that the said Bal Gangadliar Tilak has by the 
publication of the said article in the ‘Kesari’ newspaper dated the 12th 
of may 1908 brought or attempted to bring into hatred and contempt and 
has excited or attempted to excite disloyalty and feelings of enmity towards 
His Majesty and the Government established by law in British India. 

5. I am informed and verily believe that several numbers of the 
4 Kesari ’ newspaper dated the 12th of May 1908 were forwarded to 
subscribers to that newspaper in Bombay and were received in Bombay 
by such subscribers and that I am advised that there has been publication 
of such newspaper containing the said article within the jurisdiction of 
this Court. 

6. That I accordingly charge the said Bal Gangadliar Tilak, as 
being responsible for the publication in Bombay of the said article in the 
Kesari newspaper dated the 12th day of May 1908, with committing 
offences punishable under Sections 124 A and 153 A of the Indian Penal 
Code and I prav that process mav be issued against the said Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. 


7. That an order under section 196 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
dated the 23rd of June 1908 directing this complaint to be made is now 
produced and shown to me and marked C. 

The Magistrate thereupon issued a warrant of arrest against Mr. Tilak 
on 24th June 1908 and it was executed on his jierson the same evening at 
Bombay. 
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The Magistrate also issued a warrant on the same day for a search be¬ 
ing made of the residence of Mr. Tilak at Poona, and for the seizure of cer¬ 
tain documents &c. The following is the text of the warrant and the en¬ 
dorsements on it will show the manner in which it was executed. 


Met gist ra tes wa rra n t . 


Case No. 421 of 1908. 

Complainants’ name. 
Superintendent sloane. 
Address—Bombay. 
(Fee-free) 


of 190 


No. 


To 


The District or City Magistrate Poona, the Superintendent of Police 
division, and all constables and other His Majesty’s officers of the Peace 
for the Town of Bombay. 

Whereas information has been laid before me of the commission of the 
offence of sedition and promoting enmity between classes, and it has been 
made to appear to me that the production of the files of the newspaper Kesaii, 
registers of subscribers, drafts, proofs, manuscripts, correspondence, books 
of account and other documents, relating to the said Kesari newspaper is 
essential to the inquiry about to be made into the said offence. 

This is to authorise and require you to search for the said books, docu¬ 
ments, writings and newspapers in the residence of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
situated at Poona and if found to produce forthwith the same before this 
Court, returning this warrant with an endorsement certifying what you have 
done under it immediately upon its execution. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Court this 24th June 1908. 

(Sd.) A. S. ASTON. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

Forwarded to the District Superintendent of Police, Poona, for execution. 


24-6-08. 


25-6-08. 
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Returned to the D. S. Police, Poona. The warrant cannot be considered 
to be fully executed until the residence of Bal Gangadhar Tilak at Singhgad 
has been searched. This search should now be made. 

(Sd.) E. CARMICHAEL, 

25-6-08. D. M., Poona. 

Executed. — Nothing found at Singhgad. 

Davies 

D. S* Police Poona. 

Returned to the Presidency Magistrate Bombay. 

(Sd.) E. CARMICHAEL 

25-6-08. D. M. Poona. 


The Panchanama ( Vide Ex. L in Appendix page 49-50 ) will show the 
results of the search made in the residence of Mr.' Tilak at Poona. 

On the 25th of June Mr. Tilak was produced before the Presidency 
Magistrate and the following proceedings took place in his Court. 

IN THE COURT OF THE CHIEF PRESIDENCY 


MAGISTRATE BOMBAY. 

Case No. 421 W of 1908. 

Superintendent Sloane.Complainant.’ 

VS. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak.. Accused. 


Charge—Sedition and promoting enmity between classes. 

Sections 124 A 153A I. P. Code. 

Accused present in Custody. 

Mr, J. D. Davar Bar-at-law and Mr. Bodas M, A. LL. B. High 
Court Pleader for Accused. 

WILLIAM SLAONE. sworn said: — 

I identify the Accused as tlig person named in the information. The 
Kesari is published and sold in’ Bombay. I have been purchasing it for 
several months. I purchased the issue of the 12th in Bombay. 

Mr. Davar:—I am willing to admit publication and ask that the case 
may be tried forthwith. 

Mr. Bowen:—It is necessary to prove publication. The case for 
he Crown is not ready and I apply for an adjournment in order to call 
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evidence. 1 have not all my witnesses here and I have a case this 
afternoon in the 3rd Presidency Magistrate’s Court. 

Order—Postponed to June 29th at 3-30 p. m. 

Mr. Davar applies for bail. 

Mr. Bowen opposes. 

ORDER.—The application is refused. The offence in question is not 
bailable and I am of opinion that there are reasonable grounds for believing 
that accused has committed the offence of which he is charged. 

(initialled) A. H. S. A. 

25. 6. 08. 

Mr. Davar to have permission to take copies of information and 
translations. 

Mr. Dikshit and Mr. Bodas and Mr. VV\ S. Gandhy to have permission 
to interview accused, also Mr. W. S. Bapat and Mr. Baptista and also 
Hon’ble Mr. Khare in the Police Court lock-up. 

Accused to be detained in the Police Court lock-up. 

Copy ordered to be furnished to accused forthwith. 

( Initialled ) A. H. S. A. 

25-6-08. 

(TRUE COPY) 

A. H. S. Aston 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
and Revenue Judge, Bombay. 


SECOND CASE. 

On the 26th of June His Excellency the Governor in Council in¬ 
stituted another prosecution against Mr. Tilak by'authorising the Secretary 
of the Judicial Department to direct another complaint being laid against 
Mr. Tilak, while the latter was in custody. 


The following is the second Sanction to prosecute Mr. Tilak. 




G 


s/ixcnoy vo prosecute. 


< A. H. S. 

27-O-OS. ) 

Under section 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 His 
Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to order Herbert George 
Gell, commissioner of Police Bombay, or such Police officer as may be 
deputed by him for this purpose to make a complaint against Bal Gan- 
gadhar Tilak, editor and proprietor of the Ke^ari , a weekly Vernacular 
newspaper of Poona in respect of an article, headed “ These remedies 
are not lasting ” printed at columns 2, 3 and 4 of page 3 of the issue of 
the said newspaper dated the 9th June 1908 under section 124 A of India 
Penal Code and any other Section of the said Code (including Section 
153 A.) which may be found to be applicable to the case. 


By order of His Excellency 

Dated Bombay ^ the Governor in Council, 

the 26th June 1908. S ( Sd. ) H. O. QUINN. 

Actiug Secretary to Government, 
Judicial Department. 

P. T. 0. 

Pursuant to the withinwritten order, I hereby depute Superintendent 
Sloane of the K. Division, Bombay City Police, to make the complaint 
therein referred. 


(Signed; H. G. GEEE, 

Commissioner of Police, 

Bombay.' 


Head Police office, 


Bombay, 27th June 1908. 



In pursuance of the above Sanction Superintendent Sloane instituted 
the following complaint against Mr. Tilak before Mr. Aston, Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate Bombay. 

INFORMATION OF WILLIAM SLOANE. 

The information of William Sloane Superintendent of Police, Bombay 
taken upon oath before Arthur Herry Southcote Aston Esqr, one of His 
Magesty’s Justices of the Peace for the Town& Island of Bombay, and the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate Bombay, on Saturday the 27th day of June 
1908:— 

I am informed and believe that Bal Gangadhar Tilak of Poona is the 
publisher, Proprietor and Editor of the 14 Kesari ” a weekly Marathi 
Newspaper and that the Newspaper is printed at his press called the Ke¬ 
sari Press situated at 486 Narayan Peth at Peona. 

2. That the issue of the Kesari newspaper dated the 9 th of the 
June 1908 now T produced and shown to me marked A contains an article 
at Columns 2 to 4 on page 4 thereof, which is headed ( as translated into 
English) u These remedies are not lasting.” 

3. That a translation of the said article is also produced and shown 
to me and marked B. 

4. I verily believe that the said Bal Gangadhar Tilak has by the 
publication of the said article in the Kesari newspaper dated the 9th day 
of June 1908 brought or attempted to bring into hatred and contempt and 
has excited or attempted to excite disaffection disloyalty and feelings of 
enmity towards His Majesty and the Government established by law in 
British India and has also attempted to promote feelings of enmity and 
hatred between the English and Indian subjects of His Majesty. 

5. I am informed and verily believe that several numbers of the 
Kesari newspaper dated the 9th day of June 1908 were forwarded to 
subscribers ot that newspaper in Bombay and were received in Bombay by 
such subscribers and that 1 am advised that there has been publication of 
such newspaper containing the said article or articles within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of this Court. 

6 . That I accordingly charge the said Bal Gangadhar Tilak as being- 
responsible for the publication in Bombay of the said article in the Kesari 
newspaper dated the 9 th day of June 1908 with, committing offences pu¬ 
nishable under Section 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code and I 
pray that process may be issued against him. 

7. That an order under Section I 96 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
dated the 26 th day of June 1908 directing this Complaint to be made is 
now produced and shown to me and marked C. 

(sd.) William Sloane 
Superintendent of Police. 

(Before me,J 
(sd.) A. H. S, Aston 
Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

27-6-08. Bombay. 
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Mr. Aston thereupon issued a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Tilak 
which was executed on his person in Jail on the morning of the 29th June. 

On the 29th of June the following proceedings took place in the Court 
of the Presidency Magistrate. 

Proceedings. 

DejDosition of Mr. B. V. JOSHI— 

(FOR THE CROWN.) 

“I having made solemn affirmation state that my name is Bhaskar 
"Vishnu Joshi. My calling 1st Assistant Oriental Translator to Government. 

I see a copy of the Kesari newspaper dated 9th June 1908. It 
contains an article entitled “These remedies are not lasting” on page 
4 Columns 2 to 4. I have made a translation of it. My translation is 
correct. Newspaper and translation put in Exs. D & Dl. 

Taken on solemn affirmation. (sd.) Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi. 

This 29th day of June 1908. 

Before me. 

(Sd.) A. H. S. Aston. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay: — 


Deposition of Mr. N. J. DATAR—. 

I having made solemn affirmation state that my name is Narayan 
Jugannath Datar, my calling Clerk Customs Reporter General’s Office. 

I also do business of distributing the Kesari and other papers. I 
receive about 3000 copies of the Kesari a week. Some of them go to 
subscribers and others to non-subscribers. Copies of the issue Ex. D of the 
9th June were distributed by my agency in Bombay. 

Taken on solemn affirmation, (Sd.) N. J. Datar. 

this 29th day of June 1908. 

Before me, 

(Sd.) A. H. S. Aston. 

■Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 

The statement of the accused was then taken and was as follows. 

STATEMENT OF ACCUSED. 

I state as follows:- 
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My name is- Eal 
,, father’s name-Gangadhar 
,, age about- 52 years. 

,, caste- Brahmin. 

,, Occupation-Editor. 

I wish to reserve my statement. (Sd.) Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

I certify that this examination was taken in my presence and hearino- 
and contains a full and true account of the statement made by the Accused^ 

(Sd.) A. H. S. Aston. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, 

Bombay. 


Order of Commitment. 

The Magistrate after recording the above depositions committed 
Mr. Tilak to the Sessions. The following are the orders of commitment 
in the two cases: — 


C. P. C. 273 


No. Case No, 421/w of 1908. 

Charge (Secs, 521, 221, 223 C. P. C, j 
A. H. S. Aston Esqr. 


(Altered by my charges 
this 2nd day of July 1908. 
Sd. M. R. Jardine. 

C. C.) 


I Chief Presidency Magistrate at Bombay 
hereby charge you Bal Gangadhar Tilak as 
follows: — 


That you on or about the 12th day of May 1908 at Bombay by words 
intended to be read brought or attempted to bring into hatred or contempt 
or excited or attempted to excite feelings of disaffection towards the Gov¬ 
ernment established by law in British India by publishing in a vernacular 
newspaper entitled the “Kesari”, of which you were the Printer and Pub¬ 
lisher an article as translated into English “ The Country’s misfortune’’ 
and thereby committed an offence punishable under Sectiou 1244 of ft,,. 
Indian Penal Code. 


2ndly. That you on or about the 12th May 1908 at Bombay by words 
intended to be read promoted or attempted to promote feelings of enmity 
or hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects by publishing 
in a vernacular newspaper entitled the “Kesari” of which you were the 
Printer and Publisher an article as translated into English “The country’s 
misfortune’’ and thereby committed an offence punishable under 
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Section 153 A of the Indian Penal Code and within the cognizance of the 
High Court and I hereby commit you to the said High Court to be tried 
on the said charges. 

29th day of June 1908. fSd.) <A. H. S. Aston. 

Chief Presidency Magistrate 
and Revenue Judge Bombay. 


No. Case No. 435,w of 1908. 

Charge ( Secs. 221-222-223 C. P. C. ) 

A. H. S. Aston Esquire, 

(Altered by my charges I Chief Presidency Magistrate at Bombay 

IMS WSta hereby charge you Bal Gangadhar Tilak as 
C. C.) follows : — 

That you on or about the 9th day of June 1908 at Bombay by words 
intended to be read brought or attempted to excite feelings of disaffection 
towards the Government established by law publishing in a vernacular 
newspaper entitled the “ Kesari ” of which you were the Printer and 
Publisher an article as translated into English “ These remedies are not 
lasting” and thereby committed an offence punishable under Section 124 
A of the Indian Penal Code. 

2ndly. That you on or about the 9th day of June 1908 at Bombay by 
words intended to be read promoted or attempted to promote feelings of 
enmity or hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects by 
publishing in a vernacular newspaper entitled the “ Kesari ” of which 
you were the Printer and Publisher an article as translated into English 
1 ‘ These remedies are not lasting. ” 

And thereby committed an offence punishable under Section 153 A 
of the Indian Penal Code and within the cognizance of the High Court and 
I hereby commit you to the said High Court to be tried on the said 
charges. 

29th day of June 1908. (Sd.) A. H. S. Aston 

Chief Presidency Magistrate 

& Revenue Judge Bombay'.' 
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B^IL PROCEEDINGS IN THE HIGH COURT. 

On the 2nd day of July Mr. Tilak applied through Counsel to Mr. 
Justice Davar presiding over the third Criminal Sessions of the High Court 
for his release on bail; but the application was refused. 

In connection with the bail application the following affidavits and 
counter affidavits were made. 

(1^ Affidavit of Mr. Bodas. 

I, Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas M. A. EL. B. of Bombay Brahmin 
Hindu inhabitant, High Court Pleader of this Hon’ble Court residing at 
Girgaum outside the Fort, solemnly affirm and say as follows:— 

1. That on the 25 th June I appeared with Messrs. J. D.Davar, 
Barrister-at-Law, and S. M. Dikshit for the abovenamed accused 

before the Chief Presidency Magistrate Bombay in the case instituted 
against him under Sec, 124 A and 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. 

2. That on a complaint filed by Mr. Sloane, Superintendent Criminal 
Investigation Department Bombay, Bal Gangadhar Tilak B. A. EE. B. 
Editor and Proprietor of the Newspaper “ Kesari ” the abovenamed 
Accused was arrested on Wednesday the 24th June at 6-30 P. M. 
at Sirdar Griha in the Sitaram Buildings, near the Crawford Market, and 
was placed the next day on the 25th day of June before His Worship 
A. H. S. Aston Esquire the Chief Presidency Magistrate for the city of 
Bombay, who remanded him to custody. An application for bail was then 
made to the Chief Presidency Magistrate who refused it. 

3. That the said Accused was on Monday the 29th instant charged 
with offences under Secs. 124 A & 153 A Indian Penal Code before 
His Worship A. H. S. Aston Esquire the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
lor the city of Bombay. 

4. That on the 29th day of June after the evidence of the 
Prosecution was recorded the learned Magistrate on the application 
©f the Public Prosecutor committed the Accused to take his trial at 
the present Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High Court on charges 
under Secs. 124 A and 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. 

5. That the said Accused, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, is at present in 

custody and has been in custody as an unde'x—trial prisoner in the Dongri 
Jail since the 24th June. 

6. I submit that the release of the Accused on bail is absolutely 
necessary for the proper cpnduct of his defence and I therefore pray that 
this Hon’ble Court will be pleased to order his release on bail. The 
grounds on which this application has been made are as under;— 
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lstly. That I am of opinion that the Accused has a good defence 
and that if he is not released on bail the Accused will not be able to pro¬ 
perly instruct those whose help he wants to secure for his de'fence. 

2ndly. That the Accused has been suffering from diabetes for some 
time past and was under medical treatment when he was arrested. 

3rdly. The said articles are too lengthy to allow the Accused to 
send instructions thereon from Jail and official translations of the said 
articles used in the proceedings before the Magistrate are incorrect 
and misleading, that the Counsel will not be able to make a proper 
defence unless the Accused had himself an opportunity of explaining 
the correct meaning and spirit thereof to his Counsel. 

4thly. That the Accused is a B. A. IT.- B. of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, a well-known author, was a Professor of Mathematics in the Fergus- 
son College Poona, and sometime member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council and occupies a very high position among the educated Hindus 
of the Deccan. 

5thly. That the question whether the said articles come within the 
meaning of Secs. 124 A and 153 A Indian Penal Code is a matter to be 
decided by a Jury and till that question is determined the Accused should 
be released on bail. 

Solemnly affirmed at Bombay 
aforesaid this 30th day of 
June 1908. 

Before me. 

(Sd.) E. J. Davar. 

Commissioner. 




(Sd.) M. R, Bodas. 


(2) Affidavit of Mr. Bowen. 

I, John Guthbert Crenside Bowen residing at Malabar Hill Bombay, 
Acting Solicitor to Government make oath and say as follows :— 

1. That I have read a copy of an unaffirmed affidavit of Mahadeo 
Rajaram Bodas which was furnished to me on the 29th June 1908. 

2. In September 1897 the abovenamed Accused, Bal Gangadhar Tilak^ 
was tried in this Court for an offence punishable under Sec. 124A of the 
Indian Penal Code in respect of the publication of certain articles in 
his newspaper the u Kesari n and was convicted and sentenced to 18 
month’s rigorous imprisonment on the 6th of September 1898. The Local 
Government remitted, subject to certain conditions, remainder of the 
punishment to which the said Bal Gangadhar Tilak had been sent¬ 
enced. A copy of the order of Government and of the said condi¬ 
tions are annexed hereto and marked A. 
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3. I crave leave to refer to the articles in the issue of the “Kes- 

ari” dated the 12th May 1908 which is headed (as translated into 
English) “ The Country’s misfortune ” for which the Accused has 
been committed to take his trial at the Sessions for offences puni¬ 
shable under Secs. 124A & 153A of the Indian Penal Code and I 
am informed by the first assistant to the Oriental Translator to Go¬ 
vernment and verily believe that in the issue of the Kesari, dated 
the 2nd of June 1908, another article has been printed which is 
headed ( as translated into English ) “ The secret of the Bomb ” 

and he has sent me a translation of that article. The writer of that 
article referred to the murder of Mr. Rand in 1897 and the explosion 
of the Bomb at Muzzafarpur and stated that considering the matter 
from the point of view of daring and skill in execution the Cha- 
phekar brothers take a higher rank than the members of the *club 
of the Bomb in Bengal and that considering the end and the means the 
Bengalees must be given the better commendation. The writer further 
stated in the said article that bombs explode when the repressive 
policy of Government becomes unbearable. 

4. I also crave leave to refer to the article headed “ These reme¬ 
dies are not lasting” which is printed in the issue of the “Kesari” 
dated the 9th June 1908 and which is the subject of the charge 
against the said Bal Gangadhar Tilak iu case |No. 435 of 1908 in which 
he has alsabeen committed to take his trial at the Sessions. 

5. With reference to the allegations in paragraph 6 of the said affida¬ 
vit that in the opinion of the deponent the Accused has a good defence 
I crave leave to refer to the said articles in the issue of the “Kesari” 
dated the 12th of May 1908 and to the said articles in the issues 
of the 2nd & 9th June. 

6. With reference to the allegations in the said affidavit that the 
translations of the articles in the issue of the Kesari of the 12th May 
1908 before the Magistrate are incorrect and misleading I say that a 
translation of the said article is being made by one of the Transla¬ 
tors of the High Court which will be used at the trial of this case. 

7. I further say that I am informed by the Local Government 
through one of their Secretaries that if the Accused is released on 
bail the Local Government believe that he will use his liberty to excite 
feelings of disaffection and hatred against Government and that it 
would be dangerous to release him. 

Sworn at Bombay aforesaid, 
this 30th day of June 1908 
Before me, 

E. J. Dovar. 

Commissioner. 
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Appendix to Mr. Bowe’ns Affidavit. 

In exercise of the power conferred by sec. 401 of the Code of 
Criminal procedure 1898 the Governor of Bombay in Council is pleased 
hereby to remit, subject to the conditions hereafter set forth, the 
remainder of the punishment awarded to Bal son of Gangadhar Tilak 
and a convict in the Yerrowada Central prison No. 1445 at present 
undergoing a sentence of eighteen months rigorous imprisonment. 

The conditions are these: — 

That he will not countenance or take part directly or indirectly in 
any demonstration in regard to his release, or in regard to his 
conviction o^ sentence. 


That he will do nothing by act, speech or writing to excite disaf¬ 
fection towards the Government. 

Judicial Department, By order of the Governor of Bombay 

6th September 1898. in Council 

(Sd.) S. W. Edgerley 

Secretary to Government. 

I hereby accept and agree to abide by the above conditions under¬ 
standing that by the speech or writing referred to in the second condition 
is meant such act, speech or writing as may be pronounced by a Court 
of L,aw to constitute an offence under the Indian Penal Code and I 
acknowledge that should I fail to fulfil those conditions or any portion 
of them the Governor of Bombay in Council may cancel the remission 
of my punishment whereupon I may be arrested by any Police officer 
without warrant and remanded to undergo the unexpired portion o"f 
my original sentence. 

Dated the 6th September 1898 c Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

Prisoner. 

Certified that the foregoing conditions were read over to the prisoner 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and accepted by him under Sec. 401 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure in my presence. 

J. Jackson 
Surg. Captain. 

Witness. Harry Brewin Superintendent. 

D. S. of Police. 

Dated the 6th September 1898. 
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(3) Affidavit of Mr. Sullivan. 

I, Peter Sullivan of Bombay, residing at Maharbowri Police Station 
Inspector Bombay Police, make oath and say as follows :—• 

1. The information in this case was filed on the 24th June 1908 
and a Search Warrant was issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
and I proceeded to Poona with the said Warrant. On the 25th of June 
1908 the District Superintendent of Police of Poona searched in my pre¬ 
sence the office, press and residence of the abovenamed Accused Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak at No. 486 Narayan Peth Poona and a memo was found 
amongst the papers which were then found and it contained the follow¬ 
ing particulars viz.— 

Hand book of Modern explosives by M. Eissler 
( publ. Crossby Lockwood & Sons ) 

Nitro—Explosives 

By P. Gerad Sandford. 

I was informed by Mr. Kelkar, the Editor of the Mahratha News¬ 
paper, and verily believe that the said memo is in the handwriting of the 
said Accussd. 

2. The said memo was found in a drawer in a writing table in the 
Accused’s residence and it has been put in and marked as an exhibit 
in the proceedings in the Magistrate’s Court. 

Sworn at Bombay aforesaid l 
this 30th day of June 1908. J 

(4) Affidavit of Mr. Bodas." 

I, Mahadev Rajaram Bodas of Bombay, Hindu inhabitant, High 
Court Pleader, residing at Churni Road outside the Fort solemnly 
affirm and say as follows:— 

1. I have read the copy of the unaffirmed affidavit of John Cuthburt 
Crenside Bowen Acting Solicitor to Government, served on the Accused’s 
Attornies Messrs. Raghavaya, Bhimji & Nagindas yesterday.^ 

2. With reference to para 2 of the said affidavit I say that no previ¬ 
ous conviction could be referred to at this stage under section 310 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code and such reference is highly objectionable as 
it seems to be intended to prejudice the Court against the Accused.^* 

3. With reference to the third para of the said affidavit I say that the 
article referred to therein as “Secret of the Bomb” is not in evidence and 
can not therefore be referred to. The contents of the article have no 
bearing on the present application and the Marathi heading has been 
mistranslated as tc Secret of the bomb ”. 
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4. With reference to para seventh of the said affidavit I submit 
that the statement made by the deponent on the alleged information 
of an unnamed Secretary of the Local Government is unauthenticated, 
irrelevent and inadmissible in evidence. I also submit that the alle¬ 
gation contained in the said para is not supported by any reason 
or evidence. 

I have also read the copy of the unaffirmed affidavit of 
Peter Sullivan of the Bombay Police served on Messrs. Raghavayya 
Bhimji and Nagindas yesterday and with reference thereto I say that 
the alleged memo referred to in para 1 therein was objected to by the 
Counsel for the Accused in the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s Court as 
being irrelevent and not proved but was allowed to be exhibited merely 
as an article found during search. I therefore submit that the contents 
of the memo are irrelevent to the present application and ought not to be 
referred to. 

Solemnly affirmed at Bombay') 

aforesaid this 1st day of > (Sd.) Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas. 

July 1908. ) 

Before me, 

(Sd.) G. A. DA VAR. 

Commissioner. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, editor of the Mahratta also made an affidavit stating 
that the allegation, that he (Mr. Kelkar ) informed Mr. Sullivan that the 
card found in the search of Mr. Tilak’s house was in the handwriting of 
Mr. Tilak, was untrue. 


The folloiving proceedings took place in Court in connection with the hail 
application referred to above :— 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah appeared to make the application on behalf of Mr. Tilak 
and Mr. R. E. Branson, Advocate-General, Mr. J, D, Inverrarity and Mr. B. B. 
Binning, appeared to oppose the application. 

In opening his case Mr. Jinnah briefly reviewed the progress of the case 
u*^ to Mr. Tilak’s committal by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to take his 
trial at the Bombay High Court Criminal Sessions. His reasons, he said for 
making that application were that he was of opinion that the Accused was 
in custody as an under-trial prisoner, and his release was absolutely necessary 
for jlthe proper conduct of his defence. Accused has a good defence, but he 
would not be able to instruct those whose help he wanted for his defence 
if he was not released on bail. He also suffered from diabetes and was under 
medical treatment for it. The translations of the articles charged to him were 
incorrect and misleading; therefore, he wanted to instruct Counsel in order to 
give the spirit in which those articles had been written. He was a B. A., and 
an LL. B. : he was an author; was a professor in a College for sometime; he 
was for a period a member of the Legislative Council; and a well known man 
in the Deccan. To this affidavit, added Mr. Jinnah, there was a reply-affidavit. 
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Mr. Justice Davar: I have read every one of the affidavits before coming 
to Court. I see in the affidavit of Mr. Bodas that he objects to certain state¬ 
ments in the affidavit of Mr. Bowen, and for the matter of that, in the affidavit 
of Mr. Sullivan. These may contain statements which will prejudice the case 
for the Accused at the trial, and some of which perhaps 'may not be held to 
be legally admissible. Having regard to the publicity that is given to the pro¬ 
ceedings in this Court, it is very undesirable to go into these statements, also 
to give publicity to these statements beforehand. Therefore, I should like to 
hear you as if you were making this application “ ex parte, ” as if you were 
making it independent of any opposition from Government. 

Mr. Jinnan said that his application was that Mr. Tilak be released on bail. 
His Lordship was aware of the two sections in question, and he had to deal with 
this very question not long ago when the application to release Paranjape, the 
Editor of the Kal ” newspaper, was made. The whole point of bail w r as 
then placed before the Court and thoroughly threshed out. There was absolutely 
no ground whatever for refusing bail to Tilak. The whole question was whether 
Mr. Tilak would be forthcoming to stand his trial and to take his sentence, if 
any be passed against him. That had been laid down over and over again. His 
Lordship knew of the well-known judgment of the late Mr. Justice B. Tyebji. The 
arguments in the case took a long time, and Mr. Justice Tyebji thought all legis¬ 
lation in regard to the release of accused parties on bail was based upon the 
anxiety of the Legislature to secure the attendance of the accused at the trial. 
The leading principle of jurisprudence was that a man was not to be presumed 
to be guilty until he had a fair trial and was found to be guilty ( Bom, L. J. 
Vol VIII, p. 254 ). So the whole question was in a nutshell. Was there any 
suggestion or any shadow of hint that there was any apprehension that Tilak 
would not come forth to stand his trial ? There was no suggestion of this sort 
made in the affidavits; therefore, he asked for Tilak’s release on bail; they were 
perfectly willing to furnish substantial security to any amount. 

Mr. Branson : I appear— 

Mr. Justice Davar: I will not trouble you, Mr. Advocate-General. 

Mr. Branson: Very well, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Davar, in disposing of the application, said :—Ever since he was 
informed that in these two cases Mr. Tilak was charged under Sections 124 A 
and 153 A, and an application for bail was going to be made to the High Court, he 
had given to the question his most anxious consideration. If it was only a 
question of personal feelings he would be most unwilling to keep a prisoner, 
who was under-trial,“in custody before his trial: unless there were reasons why 
the unfettered discretion, which was vested in the High Court under Section 
498 of the Code, should not be exercised in favour of the accused. There was 
no doubt that Section 498 left the Judge of the High Court unlimited discretion, 
unfettered by any condition, and gave him power to release an accused person 
on bail, pending his trial. That was a judicial discretion; a discretion, that 
must be judiciously exercised; and exercised with care and caution. Mr. Jinnah 
had relied on the judgment of the late Mr. Justice Tyebji. His Lordship was 
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very familiar with that judgment, and with all that had preceded it, and the 
arguments made use of by both the sides by the then Advocate-General Mr. 
Lang, and by Mr. Tilak’s Counsel. He was by no means in accord with the 
statement, broadly made, that the only consideration, which ought to guide the 
Court in deciding whether bail should or should not be granted, was the con¬ 
sideration that an accused would appear to take his trial. It was not' by any 
means the only consideration, or the main one; it might be one of the consi¬ 
derations or an important one. But in considering applications in serious cases 
there were many circumstances that must be weighed before coming to a 
conclusion. As he had said before he had very anxiously thought over the ques¬ 
tion, and had considered the reasons and circumstances which guided him in 
making the order he proposed to make. He was most anxious that the Accused 
should have a perfectly fair and an unprejudiced trial. Accused would be 
tried before a Jury, and in view of the publicity that was widely given to 
everything said in this Court, it was eminently desirable that nothing should 
be said before the trial that would in any way prejudice either the case for 
the Prosecution or for the Accused. He, therefore, thought that it would be 
wise under the present circumstances, not to give any reason, or enter into a 
discussion of the considerations weighing with him in refusing the applica¬ 
tion. He came to this decision with much regret but he was constrained to 
refuse bail, pending the trial. 


SPECIAL JURY APPLICATION. 

On the 3rd July 1908, the Crown applied for a Special Jury being ordered to 
be empanelled to try Mr. Tilak. Mr. Tilak, through Counsel, opposed the ap¬ 
plication; but Mr. Justice Davar granted it. 

The following proceedings took place in Court in connection with this 
application. 

On Friday, the 3rd July at the Criminal Sessions of the High Court, presided 
over by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dinshah Davar, the Hon’bJ.e Mr. Branson, 
Acting Advocate-General, instructed by Mr. Bowen, Public Prosecutor, appeared for 
the Crown in the case of Emperor vs. Bal Gangadhar Tilak and applied for the 
trial of the Accused by a Special Jury on the ground that the case was one of great 
importance and a Special Jury would be eminently fitted to try the case. 

Mr. Baptista, Bar-at-law, appeared for the Accused and in the following 
able speech opposed the application for a Special Jury. 

My Lord: —This is a prosecution instituted by Goyernment for apolitical 
offence under the special sanction of Government. It therefore comes with a force 
and recommendation naturally calculated to overwhelm the defendant. Under the 
circumstances we are entitled to the utmost consideration of the Court and the most 
scrupulous fairness from the Prosecution. We, therefore, ask the Prosecution not to 
press^ this application and we ask your Lordship not to grant it. W ( e are perfectly 
convinced, and I submit, there is and there can be not a scintilla of doubt, that a 
Special Jury would prove most detrimental to the defence if it is empanelled in the 
ordinary way.I am, therefore, constrained to oppose the application for a Special Jury. 
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Id the benevolent theory of the Law the Jury is designed chiefly, if not exclusively 
for the benefit and protection of the accused. If therefore we had made the appli¬ 
cation your Lordship would have good reason to entertain it favourably. But we 
do not want it. As a matter of fact we are afraid of the proffered gift. Timeo 
Danaos dona ferentes. Why then should it be forced upon us against our will ? 
But if the Prosecution insists, we are willing to yield provided the Prosecution 
consents that the majority on the Special Jury consists of Indians conversant with 
the language in which the indicted articles are written, viz Marathi. I submit, the 
Prosecution can have no reasonable objection whatever to a Jury thus constituted. 
This can be secured if my learned friend exercises the right of challenge 
against Europeans and I shall assist him in that direction. If the right of 
absolute challenge is exhausted, special objection can bet aken and allowed by 
consent on the ground that the Juryman does not understand the language of the 
articles. 

This will give the Prosecution the Special Jury they seek, and the defendant a 
Jury of fit judges composed of his countrymen, which is, after all one of the 
fundamental essentials in a Trial by Jury, a form of trial which the genius of the 
English people has devised as one of the bulwarks of the liberty of the people. If 
my learned friend deliberately refuses such a fair and just proposal I must oppose 
the application on the following grounds. 

L In the first place, my Lord, it must be remembered that Mr. Tilak resides in 
Poona, the Kesari is printed in Poona, and the language of the Kesari is Marathi. 
Ordinarily Mr. Tilak should have been tried in Poona. Had he been tried in Poona ho 
would have been committed to the Poona Court of Sessions. I am aware, my Lord, 
that the recent amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code has given jurisdiction 
to inferior Magistrates who are empowered to try and, do actually, the charge of 
sedition without any Jury whatever. But considering the position and personality of 
Mr. Tilak there can be little doubt but that he would have been commit¬ 
ted to the Sessions in Poona as he is committed to this Court. Had he been 
committed to the Sessions in Poona he would have the advantage of being tried 
by a Judge who knows the language well and who would have been assisted 
by Assessors who would unquestionably be Marathas. If he were tried by a 
Jury he could under Sec. 275 claim, as a right, that the majority should consist 
of persons who were neither Europeans nor Americans. He would thereby 
obtain that very kind of Jury which a trial by Jury really contemplates viz, men 
taken from the place and from the people who know the language and the accused and 
would therefore he the fittest judges. This is a privilege that cannot be too highly 
prized. Your Lordship is aware that the Jury by their right and power of return¬ 
ing a general verdict have really become the sole judges both of fact and law as 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Fitzzerald declared in the cases repor ted in 21 State 
Trials, page 9ol, and 11 Cox Criminal cases, page 44. The privilege therefore is of 
supreme importance to the Accused, but unfortunately he has been deprived of that 
privilege by the prosecution. They issued a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Tilak from 
Bombay as they were technically entitled to do. In this way they have given 
jurisdiction to this Court. But even here Mr. Tilak would be tried by a Common 
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Jury, If a Common Jury were empanelled the majority would be non-Europeans 
judging from the list of Jurors. The list mentions 569 Europeans and 1673 non— 
Europeans, The probabilities are therefore in favour of a Jury of 
non—Europeans in proportion of one to three. This might not be 
as good as a Poona Jury, but it is far more preferable to the Special Jury* 
But this application seeks to deprive us even of that limited advantage. As the 
Jury is for our benefit why should we be deprived of the Jury which the law 
allows and we desire under existing circumstances ? There is absolutely no 
reason for the refusal of my offer. On the contrary a Special Jury would be 
prejudicial to a fair trial for the following reasons:— 

(a) A Special Jury means that the majority shall consist of Europeans, 
judging from the list of Jurors. This list shows that there are 242 Europeans 
against 156 Indians. In all probability, therefore, the majority in the Jury 
would be Europeans. That was the case in the last Tilak trial [and that was 
the case in all sedition trials in this Court. 

(b) Europeans would not make fit Jurymen on the present occasion, as they 
would be handicapped on account of their inability to understand the language of 
the alleged incriminating articles. They would therefore be compelled to judge of 
any possible tendency of these articles to excite disaffection towards Government 
through the medium of an official translation. Now, it is a notorious fact that 
translations by the best of scholars are not very satisfactory. Why then insist upon 
an imperfect medium when it is avoidable and when a Jury of competent men is 
available. This is prejudicial to the Accused. 

( c ) Europeans would be compelled to accept official translations as correct al¬ 
though their accuracy is impeached. The Indians could bring their own knowledge 
of the language to bear upon the translations. Indeed no translations would be 
needed. Is this not conducive to justice and should this be deliberately discarded ? 
Erroneous translations would make an impression which it would be difficult to 
remove, specially as these translations have already been published in the Anglo- 
Indian Journals. There are no risks of a false impression upon Jurors who know 
the language and therefore no danger of misjudging. 

(cl) In this case a Jury have to determine the effect of these articles upon 
the readers of the Kesciri in exciting disaffection against Government. Obviously 
Marathi knowing Jurors would bo by far the best judges of this—m 3 n taken from 
the very class to whom these articles are addressed. But by a special Jury Eu - 
ropeans would have to judge of the effect of Marathi articles upon people who differ 
from them constitutionally in a thousand ways. This is condensed in the formula 
“East is East and West is West” It is an extremely difficult and delicate task, 
and there is great danger of misjudgment. For example an article on cow killing 
would excite Indians to a riot. It would fall flat on Europeans. On the other 
hand articles advocating seriously Bureaucratic Government in England such as we 
enjoy or an attempt to abolish Trial by Jury, would lead to rebellion in England, 
but it would fall comparatively flat in India# Therefore Europeans would be bad 
judges of the effect of these articles and yet the innocence of tha accused would 
be in their hands when it is avoidable. 
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( e ) Lastly, my Lord, it is impossible to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
these political offences and press prosecutions are really a struggle between the 
rulers and the ruled for political rights : and privileges, which can be obtained from 
the rulers alone. Now Englishmen belong to the ruling class. There must exist 
some political and patriotic bias against Indian aspirations. Moreover English¬ 
men at the present moment are rather inflamed on account of the assassinations 
in Muzaffarpur. There i3 therefore a real danger that Englishmen would be 
unconsciously biased against the Accused to his great prejudice. These are the 
objections to a Special Jury on a charge of Section 124 A. but thjre is a second 
charge under Sec. 153 A. Under that charge Mr. Tilak is accused of exciting the 
feelings of Indians against the Europeans. Practically therefore the Europeans 
are the accusers, and yet they will sit in judgment upon the accused. The result 
is this :—On the charge under 124 A the Rulers will sit in judgment upon a sub¬ 
ject for his alleged rebellious spirit, and under Sec. 153 A the accusers will sit in 
judgment upon the accused for exciting hostility against themselves. This is 
opposed to all the fundamental principles of justice and jurisprudence. I must 
therefore ask your Lordship to reject the application especially after the sugges¬ 
tion I have made for empannelling a Special Jury composed of the majority of 
special Jurymen who are conversant with the Marathi language aud would there 
fore be the fittest Judges in a case of this description. 

His Lordship, after hearing the arguments, in disposing of the appli¬ 
cation, said* 

Under Section 276 of the Criminal Procedure Code a Special Jury is neces¬ 
sarily summoned in all offences punishable with death, and under the same 
section in any other case in which the Judge of the High Court so directs a 
Special Jury is called. Now the settled practice of these Courts is that in all 
important cases where the interests of the parties concerned required that a Jury 
consisting of men who arc selected from a higher sphere of life, and consequent¬ 
ly supposed to bring better intelligence to bear on the cases before the Court 
are necessarily to be empanelled, the application is made to the Judge and, if 
the Judge thinks it right, he grants the application. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever that the cases against Mr. Tilak are important cases from his own stand¬ 
point, and I feel in his own interest he should have the benefit of being tried by a 
Jury selected from the citizens of Bombay, but from the higher class of citizens. 

Yesterday I had a murder case before me tried by a Special Jury in which 
the Jury consisted of three Parsees, two Hindus and four Europeans. On the 
previous days I had common juries which, on two occasions at least had a 
European majority. The panel summoned for a Special Jury is summoned under 
certain regulations fixed by Sir Michael Westropp, and ordinarily consists of a 
small majority of Europeans, but the Native community is fairly represented. 
In the panel that was originally fixed for these Sessions, that wa 3 before the 
Sedition cases were contemplated or came to this Court, twenty-seven Jurymen 
were empanelled, out of which there are four Parsees, five Hindus and two 
Mahomedane and Jews. 
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The rule under which the Special Jury is empanalled is Rule 832. So there is no 
question that the Sheriff has no option when he is fixing the panel of a Special 
Jury that he must have at least half the number Europeans. 

Having regard to the exigencies of the Sedition cases and the probability of 
a large number of challenges, it does appear to me that the panel of twenty-seven 
out of which two or three have already been chosen, is in adequate; and 
therefore an additional panel of Jurymen is to be summoned; and I will see that 
in the panel that is made up for the Sedition cases the rule shall be adhered to, but 
it is possible that we shall have a greater proportion of Natives than we have now. 
We have now sixteen and eleven, and eight more have been summoned so that 
there is a proportion of five and four. The names are picked out without having 
regard to the Europeans or Natives as they are called. So the chances are if there 
is not a majority of Natives, then at all events there will be a fair representation 
of Natives; but that is a matter entirely more or less to the extent as to how the 
Jury is selected. You have the Jury list fixed, and they are selected according to 
the rules obtained in this Court for many years. 

I hardly think that there is much substance in the arguments addressed 
as to the knowledge of the language. Of course if it comes to a conflict, then the 
Court must necessarily accept the translations of its authorized translators. At 
the same time if there is any glaring mistake or mistranslation, and if it is 
pointed out by Counsel for the accused, it is the bounden duty of the Judge 
presiding at the Sessions to S6e that the translation is correctly placed before 
the Jury, and if there is a mistake or mistranslation that ought to be corrected. 

I promise to give my most careful attention to anything pointed out during 
the trial. As I have said, I think it is a mistake to resist the formation of 
the Special Jury, under these circumstances. These cases are of importance, 
and so far there has been no precedent where in important cases Special Jury 
is asked and refused except on very special grounds. 

I have very carefully considered Mr. Baptista’s arguments addressed to 
me. I think on the whole, the interests of Justice will be gained if these 
cases should be tried by a Special Jury. I am quite sure that any member 
of the Special Jury will come in and take his oath to administer justice and 
will leave out all prejudices if he has any and all extraneous circumstances 
entirely out of his consideration, 

His Lordship fixed Monday, the 13th instant, for the hearing of the caes. 

In the second case also in which Mr. Tilak was charged with Sedition, 
on the application of Mr. Binning, his Lordship ordered the trial to be 
by a Special Jury, 




The Sessions Proceedings. 

(lioinbay High Court Third Criminal Sessions.) 

Commencing on Monday , the 13th July 1908, and concluding on 
Wednesday the 22nd July 1908 at 10 p. m. 


Before Mr. Justice D. D, BA YAH. 



Mr. Tilak appeared in person to 
conduct his own defence. 


1st day—Monday 13th July 1908. 


Mr. Justice Davar having taken his seat on the bench, the 
Advocate General Mr. Branson said :—Your Lordship will allow me to 
mention this case. I appear for the Prosecution with my learned friends 
Messrs. Inverarity and Binning, and I apply that the charges might 
be tried together. 

His Lordship :—In both cases ? 

Advocate General :—Yes my Lord. 

Advocate General :—I propose to put up the Accused on both charges 
at the same trial. In this case there have been two charges and two 
committals made by the Magistrate on the same day in respect of articles 
appearing in the Kesciri dated 12th May and 9th June 1908 respectively. 

His Lordship :—Do you apply for that ? 

Advocate General :—No My Lord, I say that I am entitled to do so. 
It is not a question of amending the charges. Under Sec. 234 Criminal 
Procedure Code and the subsequent Sections, your Lordship will find it 
stated that “ where a person is accused ” ( Reads Section ). That is 

the Section. 

I also call your Lordship’s attention to Sec. 233 which provides 
( Reads the Section ). Section 234 is the Section which is directly 
applicable to the facts of the present case. The offences are exactly the 
same. They are committed within three weeks of each other and under 
Sec. 234 the Crown is entitled to see that although there are two separate 
committals the Judge shall try the two cases together. From the 
point of convenience there can be no question that it would be more 
convenient to have them tried together rather than by two separate Juries 
at an unascertainable distance of time. Your Lordship will look at Sec. 
235 (Reads Section). It is quite true that the Allahabad High Court, 
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according to I. L. R. 26 Allahabad, page 195 has held that there must be a 
separate charge for each offence. So there is. There is a separate charge 
for each offence in this case. L^ok at the wording. Your Lordship will 
see there are two charges ( Reads ). Now under Sec. 235 I submit we 
can do this. It is exactly the wording of that section. Section 239 
will not apply. It refers to cases where more than one person is charged. 

<; 

His Lordship :—Sec. 235 in the first paragraph states that the 
charges must refer to the same transaction. 

Advocate General:- That expression has been the subject of various 
rulings of the Bombay High Court, and your Lordship will find the 
words interpreted in 16 Bombay. Your Lordship will also find the 
expression dealt with by the Allahabad and Calcutta High Courts. 16 
Bombay page 414 will supply your Lordship with all that is necessary. 
That is the case of Varjivandas and at page 234 Prinscep’s Edition 
we find ( Reads ) Your Lordship would find that ( has Your Lordship got 
the articles there? ) the articles impeached and the articles upon which 
we rely to prove intention of the party begin from 12th May 1908. This 
paper being a weekly paper published in Poona from week to week 
up to the 9th June has published a series of articles which form the subject 
matter of the charges viz the articles of I2th May and 9th June and a 
series of intervening articles upon which we rely as showing that they were 
all intended for the purpose of one transaction, that of creating disloyalty, 
disapprobation and disaffection towards Government established by 
Law in India. There is sufficient authority for this. Here are cases 
reported in the Allahabad and Calcutta High Courts of the same sort. 
Your Lordship will find them mentioned at page 234 of Princep’s Cornmen- 
ary. One, perhaps a stronger case, is to be found in 10 Bombay page 
234 ( reads ). This is a very different case, because there may be very 
considerable time between making a false charge and making false 
evidence in support of that charge. Your Lordship will find two or three 
cases cited in the Notes at page 203 & 204 of Mr. Justice Princep’s book. 
To this it is not necessary to refer until I hear what Mr. Tilak has to say 
as to the applicability of Sec. 234. 

His Lordship:—The only applicability of Sec. 234 is that we have 
two cases but they can not be consolidated into one because there are 
four charges. 

Advocate General:—No, My Lord, but under Sec. 153 A I do not 
propose to put the Accused up. 

His Lordship: Do you mean with regard to the charge under Sec. 
153A with regard to each article ? 

Advocate General:—Only with reference to the second article? I pro¬ 
pose to put him up under two charges under Sec. 124 A and on one charge 
under Sec. 153A. Section 233 provides that at any stage &c, (reads) There¬ 
fore in order to avoid the possibility of finding ourselves within the 
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ruling of the Calcutta and Punjab High Courts and the Privy Council as 
reported in 25 Madras I think this would be the safest course to adopt, 
in order to answer any suggestion that we have done something or 
proposed to do something that is not within the words of the Act. That is 
all I have to say with regard to the joinder of the Charges. 

Accused:—With regard to the law applicable here I think Sec. 227 
is the one to be taken here. 

Sections 233, 234 & 235 are the Sections under which the charges 
are laid in the first instance before the Magistrate ( Reads the Sections. 
Section 233 applies when the charge is first framed by the Magistrate. 
There is no provision in the Section by which the different charges 
can be amalgamated as it is proposed at present. That is my objection 
on the law point. Secondly, what I have to urge is that I think 
the two offences may not be regarded as the same transaction. 
They form different subjects altogether. It would be more con¬ 
venient to me to have each of them tried separately. The two articles 
refer to different subjects and if they are tried together it might make con¬ 
fusion, if not in the mind of the learned Counsel prosecuting, at all events 
in my own mind. I do not think I shall be able to conduct the defence of 
both cases together. Sections 234 & 235 are permissive but Sec. 227 is 
imperative. These articles are really separate, dealing with different 
aspects of the same question. On these grounds I object to the joinder of 
the charges. 

Advocate General:—I have pointed out my Lord that this is not the 
case of amending the charges. If it were, if Your Lordship will look at 226 
and the next Section, your Lordship will find that it gives powers of mending 
or adding to the charges. Here the two charges remain unaltered and I 
propose on behalf of the Crown to try them both together. The only question 
is whether Sec, 234 applies in this instance. If your Lordship will look to 
Sec. 227 you will find that the Court may alter or add to the charges at any 
time (Reads Sec. 227). Now that Section has been held to justify a High 
Court first of all in framing a charge and then withdrawing it. I refer my Lord 
to 12 Allahabad page 551. A still stronger proof of the powers of the Court 
to deal with these charges, as I propose to deal with them, is to be found in 
Sec. 230 which provides that (Reads Sec.). It shows that although you 
may not have had the previous sanction of Government which is necessary 
in 196 of the Criminal Procedure Code, still if the Court found it was 
necessary to add a charge the only result of 230 would be that that charge 
could not be gone into until Government have given their sanction. Section 
235, one would have thought, is plain enough for any one to understand who 
wanted to understand (Reads Sec.) I should have thought it a matter 
beyond argument. But it seems from experience that one finds arguments 
are raised on points which are as clear as daylight. 

His Lordship:—Have you given notice of this application to the Accused? 

Advocate General:—My Lord. I have given notice of the application 
to the other side. This is not an application, I say I am entitled to do what 
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I propose. Sec. 235 will dissipate all difficulty. Tbe charges under 124A 
and 153A, my Lord, will be treated as being alternative charges, ('Reads) 
in which case either offence may or may not be proved. In this case there 
will not be four charges but in order to avoid having any difficulty or doubt 
which may arise hereafter I propose to proceed under Sec. 233 and say that 
for the present I will not proceed under Sec. 153A on the first charge and 
that will result in stay of the proceedings and discharge of the Accused but 
not in acquittal. 

His Lordship:-With reference to this applicatiou I gathered from the 
Gujaratlii newspapers that this application will be made to me to-day ; and 
having considered the possibility of hearing such an application made to 
me I have devoted considerable thought to the subject. In this case two 
separate informations were laid before the Magistrate and the 
Magistrate held two separate inquiries and made two 
separate committments. The question now is whether these two 
cases cau be taken together and tried at one trial. It would be extremely 
desirable from my point of view and in the interest of the Accused that 
there should be one trial and before one Jury. The Accused is entitled 
under Sec. 233 to be tried separately unless Sec. 235 to 239 come into opera¬ 
tion. I have grave doubts about Sec. 235 applying to this case. It seems 
to me that there would be considerable convenience if newspaper articles 
written from time to time can be considered as coming within the section. 

I have no difficulty however in ordering one trial under Sec. 234 provided 
that the charges do not exceed three. There are four charges in these 
two cases; but the Advocate General under Sec. 233 proposes to stay pro¬ 
ceedings on one of the four charges. I am quite willing to allow him to make 
use of that section and hold over for the present any one of the charges. I 
do not wish the Advocate General to be taken by surprise and I feel it 
would only be fair to the Accused and the Crown if under the powers vested 
in me under the same section I order that such stay of proceedings may 
amount to an acquittal. It is not fair that the Accused should have that 
charge hanging over him and I will order these charges to be tried in the 
same trial provided there are not more than three charges. It will be for 
the Advocate General on which of the charges he means to proceed. 

Advocate General :—I have already stated to your Lordship that I do 
not intend to proceed under more than three charges. I do not propose 
to proceed under Sec. 153 A in the case of the article appearing in the 
Kesari of 12th May 1908. 

His Lordship :—I think it is only fair to the Acused that he should 
be discharged from that charge. 

Advocate General:—I am dealing with that question. I can select 
anv three charges and proceed on them and ask for a stay of proceedings 
on^ the other. 

His Lordship :—But that stay should be final. 

Advocate General :—That might lead to a serious question whether 
it does not amount to Autrefois Acquit. 
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His Lordship :—That would not affect the other charges on the other 
articles. It will apply to this article on which you propose to hold over 
the charge; that would -not affect the other charges. 

Advocate General:—I can see perfectly well how it may be ingeni¬ 
ously argued that it can. That is why I ask Your Lordship not to pass 
such order till the case is over. 

His Lordship :—Have you to make that application before the case is 
over or after? 

Advocate General:—I have made the application so far it is an applica¬ 
tion now. I am not applying, I am stating that it is my proposal to put 
the Accused up on three separate charges. 

His Lordship ;—So long as there are only three charges I order 
that the charges be tried at one trial. You will undertake Mr. Advocate 
General to apply for the stay and that such stay shall be final. 

Advocate General :—I simply undertake that I will not further, 
prosecute. I am entitled to do that. 

His Lordship :—That will be the application. 

Advocate General:—Yes, when the three charges are over I shall tell 
the Court as I have already adumbrated before the Court that I do not 
intend to proceed further. 

His Lordship:—My present order then will be that the Accused will 
be tried on three charges,that is one charge in case No. 16 and two charges 
in case No. 17. 

Advocate General:—My Lord, My learned friend Mr. Inverarity will 
open this case before the Jury. 

The Clerk of the Crown “Mr. M. R. Jardine” commenced to read 
the charges when Accused said:, 

Accused:—My Lord, the objectionable passages on which the prosecu¬ 
tion is laid are vague and are not specified so that I can not properly 
conduct my defence. 

Clerk of the Crown ; ( Reads first chage ) Do you plead guilty or not 
guilty ? 

Accused:—I plead net guilty. 

Clerk of the Crown:—You are further charged ( Reads second case ) 
Do you plead guilty or not guilty ? 

Accused:—I plead not guilly. But I think the words on the articles 
on which the prosecution rely should be specified. 

Mr. Inverarity:—As the whole lot of the words are objected to I ask 
your Lordship to amend the charges by putting in the whole articles into 
the charge. It is usual to give notice of charges to the Accused by giving; 
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him reference to page and column of his newspaper as it appears this is not 
sufficient I apply for the whole of the articles to be put in, in order 
that there may be no chance of any difficulty arising there afterwards. 

His Lordship:—What is it you apply for ? 

Mr. Inverarity:—That the whole of the articles be included in the 
*c larges. 

His Lordship:—This means that the whole article will have to be read, 
to the Jury. 

Accused:—Yes, My Lord. 

His Lordship:—That is what you apply for ? 

Accused:—What I complain of is that the charges are vague and that 
the whole article can not be contended to be seditious. 

His Lordship:—If you think that you have not sufficient of what you 
are charged with, Mr. Inverrarity will put in the seditious passages. 

Accused:—I do not ask your Lordship to do that. 

His Lordship:—Mr. Inverarity says he puts in the whole article? Do 
you wish that read ? 

Accused :— yes. 

His Lordship :—It may waste half a day. 

Accused :—It may happen that first the Prosecution relies] on certain 
passages and then— 

His Lordship :—I understand Mr. Inverarity to say that the whole of 
the articles must be put in. 

His Lordship to Accused :—You must understand exactly the order 
I am making. I am now making an order on your objecting to the 
charges that the subject matter of the charge should be set forth in 
the charges themselves. That will be done and you will now understand 
that you are charged with the whole article of May 12, 1908 and the 
whole article of June 9, 1908 as seditious, and you are on trial on the 
whole of these two articles. You will also understand that I have made an 
order that you will be tried in one trial for three charges which ^are made 
against you. 

Clerk of the Crown :—The charges in the first case will now be read 
{'reads 

Clerk of the Crown.—The charges in the second case will now be read 
(reads). 

Accused :—The second article may be taken as read. My objection 
is only to A the translations. 

Clerk of the Crown :—On these charges as amended do you plead 
guilty or not guilty I 
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Accused : I claim to be tried. 

The Juiy were then called; 

The names of the jurymen present were then called by the Clerk of 
the Crown:— 

James M. Mair ( Challenged by the Accused ) 

Nair Nissim ( Challenged by the Accused ) 

Bhimrao Atmaram ( Challenged by the Accused ) 

F. G« Wood, 

John Greig. 

Bertram Glass Hilliard. 

Palonji Dadabhoy Davar. 

Chundulal Sitalal (Challenged by the Crown). 

G. J. C. Hodson, 

Shapurji Sorabji, 

Claude Ureriam Biddell (Challenged by the Accused>J 
Rustamji F. Wadia (Challenged by the Crown). 

Edwin Yeo ( Challenged by the Accused), 

S. Herapson, 

G. H. Me. Causland (Challenged by the Accused). 

Wiliam C. Anderson. 

J. G. Martin. 

Mr. W. C. Anderson was appointed Foreman of the Jury. 

The Jury were then sworn. 

His Lordship to Accused: —Do you wish the whole of the articles to be 
read to the Jury in the course of the charge to the Jury? 

Accused: —No, my Lord, they may be taken as read. 

His Lordship : —Of course they will be read later. 

The Clerk of the Crown then read to the Jury the charges against 
Mr. Tilak which were as follows: — 
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IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT BOMBAY.. 

CASE No. 16. 

Crown Side Bombay, to wit. You Bal GaI1 2 adhar Tilak are char g ed b y the 

Clerk of the Crown as follows: — 

Firstly:—That you on or about the 12th day of May 1908' at 
Bombay, then and there being the Printer and Publisher of a certain, 
vernacular newspaper and entitled the ‘‘ Kcsciri '’, by printed words brought 
or attempted to bring into hatred or contempt or excited or attempted 
to excite feelings of disaffection towards the Government established by 
law in British India, to wit, by publishing in Bombay in the issue of the 
said newspaper of the 12th May 1908 in columns 4 & 5 of page 4 and in 
columns 1 and 2 of page 5 thereof, an article headed with words having 
fwhen translated) the following effect viz “The countrys’ misfortune” 
and proceeding, (when translated) as follows;—“No one” &c. 

And that you thereby committed an offence punishable under 
Section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code and within the congnizance 
of the High Court, 

Given under my hand this 13th day of July 1908. 

(Sd.) M. R. JARDINE 
Clerk of the Crown, 


Grown SideBombay, to wit. You Bal Gangadhar Tilak are charged by 

the Clerk of the Crown as follows: — 

Secondly:—That you on or about the 12th day of May 190S at 
Bombay, then and there being the Printer and Publisher of a certain 
vernacular paper entitled the “ AW”, by printed words promoted or 
attempted to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
classes of the subjects of his Majesty the King Emperor, to wit, by publish¬ 
ing in the issue of the said newspaper of the 12th May 19C8 in columhs 
4 and 5 of page 4 and columns 1 & 2 of page 5 thereof an article headed 
with words having (when translated) the following effect viz. “The 
country’s misfortune” and proceeding ( when translated ) as follows:— 

“ No one ” 

And that you thereby committed an offence punishable under Section 
153A of the Indian Penal Code and within the cognizance of the High 
Court. 

Given under my hand this 13th day of July 1908, 

(Sd.) M. R. JARDINE. 
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Case No. 17 

Crown Side Bombay, to wit. You Bal Gangadhar Tilak, are charged by 

the Clerk of the Crown as follows:— 

Firstly:—That you on or about the 9th day of June 1908 at Bombay, 
then and there being the Printer and Publisher of a certain vernacular 
newspaper entitled the “ Kesari ”, by printed words brought or 
attempted to bring into hatred or contempt or excited or attempted to 
excite feelings of disaffection towards the Government established by Law 
in British India, to wit, by publishing in Bombay in the issue of the said 
newspaper of the 9th June 1908 in columns 2 to 4 of page 4 thereof an 
article headed with words having ( when translated ) the following effect 
viz, “ These remedies are not lasting ” and proceeding ( when trans¬ 
lated ) as follows:— “ From this ” 

And that you thereby committed au offence punishable under Section 
124A of the Indian Penal Code and within the cognizance of the High Court. 

Given under my hand this 13th day of July 1908. 

(Sd). M. R. JARDINE 
Clerk of the Crown. 


Crown Side Bombay, to wit. 


You Bal Gangadhar Tilak are charged by the 
Clerk of the Crown as follows :— 


Secondly.—That you on or about the 9th day of June at Bombay 
then and there being the Printer and Publisher of a certain vernacular 
newspaper entitled the “ Kesari ", by printed words promoted or attempted 
to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of the 
subjects of His Majesty The King Emperor, to wit, by publishing in 
Bombay in the issue of the said Newspaper of the 9th June 1908 in 
Columns 2 to 4 of page 4 thereof an article headed with the words having 
(when translated^ the following effect viz “These remedies are not 
lasting” and proceedings (when translated) as follows :—“From this” &c. 

And that you thereby committed an offeuce punishable under Section 
153A of the Indian Penal Code and within the congnizance of the High 
Court. 


Given under my hand this_13th day of July 1908. 


(Sd.) M. R. JARDINE 
Clerk of, the Crown, 
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OPENING ADDRESS FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Mr. Inverarity, Barrister-at-Law then btgan his opening 
address which was as follows:—May it please your Lordship and 
gentlemen of the Jury. My learned friend Mr. Branson, the Advo¬ 
cate General, has had to go away to attend to a case in another court. 
Therefore the duty of stating this case devolves upon me. The Accused 
is charged as you have heard with offences under two sections of the Penal 
Code in respect of two articles which appeared in the Kesari newspaper. 
The Kesari is a Marathi newspaper printed and published at Poona and also 
published in Bombay, where it has a large circulation and is sold for 
three pice per copy* The first Section under which he is charged and 
which I have read to you is section 124A. I. P. C. (Reads Section). 
There are three explanations to the section (Reads the explanations ). 
This Section, you see gentlemen, gives full effect to what is the law of 
all civilised countries. It gives the press and any person who chooses 
to write in the press full liberty to say anything on any action of the 
Government, but it does not allow them to use these comments as a 
vehicle for defaming ,Government. There is a definition here as to 
defaming private persons and of bringing them into contempt and hatred. 
You may comment on the administrative measures of Government; but 
when you go further and charge Government with bad motives, of acting 
with disregard to the interests of the people and of acting with regard to 
Europeans, only that is not allowed by the law. There are several pronounce¬ 
ments of these Courts, some in judgments and some in the form of 
summings up to the Jury. I do not propose to read them to you as his 
Lordship is perfectly familiar with them. The Section appears to be 
perfectly clear in itself; it distinctly states that (Reads). Well, there has 
been some controversy as to the meaning of the word disaffection, but 
the first part of the section says ("Reads Section ). That is not an exhaustive 
definition; but I submit to you that we can very easily get over that by 
citing from the indictment in England, the definition of what is meant 
by Seditious Libel (Reads). 

That is the form of indictment of libel in England. It is set out in 
Archibald’s Criminal Indictments page 729. ("reads again.) That appears 
to me to put one of the matters to be included in the term disaffection 
and it is summed up in the phrase attempting to create disloyalty. I am 
going to refer to the charges separately. The first article is dated 
12th May 1908. Before reading it to you I will state very 
shortly what the Prosecution . submit as the effect of that article. 
We don’t want you to take separate parts of that article. It begins 
with a comment upon what is known as the Muzufferpore bomb 
outrage which is described in the paper as an attempt by some Bangalis 
to bomb with the intention of killing an official; the bomb was thrown 
in a wrong carriage and two unfortunate ladies were killed. You will find 
that all stated in the article as being what the Muzufferpur outrage was. 
The whole of the article is devoted to stating that the whole cause of 
this outrage is the iniquitious character of the oppressive and tyranni¬ 
cal rule of the British in this country. That we submit to you is the effect 
of that article. It speaks of the Country’s Misfortune. What is meant by 
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the country’s misfortune? It will be for you to say if it means that it is the 
country’s misfortune to be ruled by the British or whether it is that India 
is coming to the same state as that in Russia, or the state the Accus¬ 
ed says Russia is in, I shall hand you copies of the articles as soon 
as they have been proved. It is sometimes difficult to follow an article 
^without it being before you. But you will have ample leisure hereafter 
to study them. It begins u The Country’s misfortune ” (Reads down to 
“ white official class.”) In that passage the writer describes the details 
of the Muzuffarpur outrage and ascribes this to the perversity of the 
white official class. I think you will have no doubt in finding that the 
oppressive white official class means the British Government. (Reads down 
to “ Mr. Kingsford.”) That was the gentleman on whom the attempt was 
intended. ("Reads down to “occur even in Russia”). As I said before, you 
have to see what the real state of Russia is. He describes the affairs in 
Russia and says oppressions have exasperated the people till thay have 
begun to throw bombs. (Reads down to “is gaining ground ”). I will pause 
there and try and impress on you what the writer is there trying to point 
out. He says that British rule is entirely governed by self-interest except 
in so far as it is bounded by the necessity of avoiding exasperating the 
people of the country. That I say is a gross libel on the Government of 
India and of Great Britian. It goes on to say that such power must be 
taken out of the hands of Government and put into “ our own hands. ” Our 
own hands there means the hands of the Natives. (Reads down to “ the 
rights of Swarajya ’’) . That is a word that means one’s own rule and may 
mean Self-Government or imperial or autocratic. There it is said that 
the Government of India are only induced to go on exactly as they choose by 
these considerations. The lesson being a rise like that of Japan in the recent 
war with Russia, lesson of history. (Reads to “horrible deeds recklessly”). 
There is a phrase used which explains the meaning of Swarajya. We have 
it defined by himself in another article in the paper. He says the people 
are growing stronger and stronger and they want Swarjya. Well, Swarajya 
is translated by the translator as literally one’s own rule or Government, 
Self-Government. We have the Accused’s own definition of Swarajya. Judge 
between the two.Well then, gentlemen, there is the Kesari's own definition 
of Swarajya and it apparently means that whenever the people like to upset the 
Government they are entitled to do so. (Reads to “methods of the Russian 
subjects,” ). According to this the Kesari had on previous occasions warned 
the Government that Russian methods would be imitated by the people of 
India if they were not careful. I think there can be no doubt that the Russian 
methods must be the throwing of bombs. (Reads down to “beyond certain 
limits”) .These words are put into the mouths of the Anglo-Indian Officials. 
(Reads down to “the whole country’ ’) . There the writer represents 30 crores 
of people iu India burning with indignation and says it is impossible not 
to expect some of them to commit outrages induced by the oppressive 
system of Government. ("Reads down to “occasions”). That, gentlmen, is 
a most defamatory statement against Government that it is their desire to 
benefit their own contry at the expense of the Natives of India (Reads 
down to “stop this traga”.) Traga is interpreted to mean inflicting upon 
oije’s own person some injury in order to bring evil or blame upon another* 


That last page that I have read is a good illustration of what the law 
allows. It is particularly fair comment to make whether bomb-throwing 
should be suppressed by repressive means or other means are quite justified. 

But what the Government say is that these articles are a direct attack 
on Government alleging that it is unscrupulous to say that it is the strong 
desire of Government to benefit itself to the loss of the Natives, and in an 
earlier part it likens the people of this country to a cat. The article 
compares the Government to the man who confines a cat with such 
cruelty that it leaps at him and tries to kill him.You will see from the obser¬ 
vations whether it is or it is not a transgression of the elements which the 
law allows to be discussed of Government measures. On that part of the 
case I would like to quote you some passages from Lord Ellenborough’s 
judgment, in the case of King Virsus Lambert reported in II Campbell,page 
298 in which there is a seditious libel against George III tried over a 
hundred years ago, in 1810. Lord Ellenborough in that case said (reads) 
Just apply the words to this article here. Does it say that Government is 
actuated by good motives and is being merely misled into errors or is it 
going a step further and insinuating that Government says (Reads from 
u We shall practice” to “ beyond certain limits”). If they do that it 
would be most libellous. Further on Lord Ellenborough says at page 402 
(Reads,) and at page 304 he says (Reads down to “ convey ”.) 
That really is a test of what the words convey. What were those words 
intended to convey and what the probable effect that it would have on 
the minds of the men who read them. Then later on at page 405 he says 
(reads down to propogate and to libel ). Just apply those words to this 
article. Don’t you think that this article is intended to convey to readers 
that the only thing which comes between the people of India and the 
blessings of this country is the English rule ? So much for the first article. 

The second article is dated 9th June 1908. I may mention to you 
we mean to put in and rely on the first article which you will remember 
is dated May 12th and we are going to rely on another article of May 12th 
and on an article of May 19th and another article of May 26th and two 
other articles dated 2nd and 9th June 1908. I do not propose to 
read them to you in extenso though they will be read to you in extenso 
if you wish it. I shall only read such passages as will show you what 
was in the mind of the Accused. You will know that the articles which have 
been selected for this charge are only part of a series showing the 
writer’s inquisitious characterisation of the methods of Government. In 
the first article the writer repudiates all sympathy with the throwing 
of bombs for subverting British rule. In the next article, it is a most 
extraordinary article with regard to bomb—throwing, it points out, and 
it is a most mischievous thing to do, that people in other countries 
have obtained what they want by bomb—throwing- It points out that 
Government cannot prevent the manufacture of bombs, they are easy 
to make, they only require a few chemicals. It suggests in a veiled 
manner that other countries have got advantages by the use of bomb 
and foul murders, and that bombs can be very easily made in India. I 
will read you that article. (Reads article in \\Kesari'\ dated 9th June 1908 
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headed “ These remedies are not lasting” down to “ rights of 
Swarajya”). Well, we call your attention to this passage and ask you to say 
whether it is or is not defamatory to the English Government ? Then it is 
alleged that British Rule has been based on self interest and Government 
carry it on as they like, or as it is put “ a selfish administration. ” This 
means an administration devoted to the benefit of the people by whom it is 
carried on and not of the people of India. ( Reads down to u not got as 
much generosity as the Moguls Then again it says Government after 
all is enriching England at the expense of India. ( Reads down to 
“English in India not being permanent”). You see he says were it not 
for this bomb—coming Government would have been able to pursue their 
object of enriching England at the expense of India. 

But the bomb has come in and prevented such a state of things becoming 
permanent. (Reads to “ it is a charm, an amulet ”). What is the meaning 
of that? How does a bomb become a witchcraft, or amulet or charm, 
unless it is intended to be used? (Reads from “it is not necessary 5 ’ down 
to “violent turn—headed persons 5 ’). Quite apart from any reference 
to bombs you will find that Government is described in the same manner 
there as the people who have a grievance to bring to the notice of the peo¬ 
ple of England. You will see this for yourselves when you read the articles 
themselves. There are two paragraphs to the same effect that British 
Rule is a curse to the country, and if that is really the case they must 
expect to have the same state of affairs in India as, the writer says, exists 
in Russia. The writer actually refers to the murder of the King of Portugal 
as resulting in having the desired effect. Does it not appear to you that 
it was a threat tc the Government of India and a suggestion to 
the people of India that British Rule cannot be allowed to go 
on as it is at present, and that it is impossible to suppress the 
making of bombs because they are so easy to make and only want a few 
chemicals to make them ? The second article is under section 124A 
I. P. C. and also under Section 153A I. P. C. Only three charges can be 
tried at one trial, and in this case there are two charges under section 
124A and one charge under section 1S3A. (Reads Section and explanations). 
You see that is a Section which makes it an offence to write matters which 
stir up racial feelings between Natives and Europeans. This article comes 
within this Section. Well, I have read the passages to you and it will be 
for you to say whether these passages are, or are not calculated to stir up 
racial feelings. You cvill find that the intention of the writer can be 
gathered from the other articles. You will see that in his first article he 
frequently alludes to the alien rulers being white. What is the object of 
the reference to the rulers being alien, and being white? It can only be 
intended to stir up racial feeling between Europeans and Natives of the 
country by pointing out to them that the white class is acting in India in 
a manner which is directly hostile to the interets of the natives. With 
regard to the other Articles, I am not going to read the whole of them to 
you. you will be able to say if they are unfairly selected, because they will 
be put before you. I only propose to read any of those particular pas¬ 
sages to show that the object of the writer was only to attack the actions 
and measures of Government, or the policy of the Government itself. 
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Accused :—I don't think those articles can be put in to show intention^ 
until such time as the other Articles are put in and admitted. 

Mr. Inverarity :—Under section 13 cf the Evidence Act they are 
admissible. If the Accused thinks the articles cannot be admitted in 
evidence at this point I will not read them now. The Advocate General 
will read them to yon in summing up the case. There is no charge against 
him in respect to these articles. They are only used as showing what was 
in the mind of the printer and publisher of these Ai tides when he published 
them. Section 14 of the Evidence Act is the one under which we shall 
tender them and we shall ask you to use them in this way. Section 14, 
says (Reads Section 14). We say that this Article is one of extreme 
hostility to the Government as a Government. You will find the illustra¬ 
tion to that Section is exactly to the point (Reads illustration E.j. There 
are many other illustrations which are also appropriate, but that is the one 
which is most appropriate. Here is a writer who is charged with defaming 
Government and I have referred to one article as showing what is Accused’s 
idea of what is “Swarajya.” Gentlemen, I have not been too long. I have 
refrained from reading long judgments and long summings up. I will leave 
those to my learned friend the Advocate General and to His Lordship. 
There are three charges which will claim your attention. Two of them under 
Section 124A. and one under 153A. It might be convenient to you to have 
with you copies of these two Sections. With his Lordship's permission I will 
hand to each of you, gentlemen of the Jury, copies of these two Sections 
so that you will be able to see for yourselves what the words really are. 
The words are so clear that I don’t think you will want anyone to explain 
to you what they mean. 

Advocate General :—I tender, my Lord, [the sanction to prosecute 
in this case. (Exhibit A.) 

The Advocate General :—We will now call the witnesses for the 
Prosecution and my learned friend Mr. Binning will examine them. 

Mr. Bhas ker Vishnu Joshi was then called. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION.— 

First Witness: BHASKAR VISHNU JOSHI 
Examined by Mr . Binning , Bar—at-Lazo. 

0? What is your name?—Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi. O. You are first 
assistant to the Oriental Translator?—Yes. O. You are a B. A. of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay?—Yes. O. Do you recognise the signature of this document? 
—Yes. O. Whose is it?—It is that of Mr. H. O. Quinn, Acting Secretary to 
Government Judicial Department. O. It is the sanction to prosecute in the 
first case?—Yes. Mr. Binning: My Lord, I put that in. His Lordship: (to 
acccused) Have you any objection to this going in?-No, my Lord; I have no 
objection to its going in. (Ex. A.) 
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O. You see this other document giving sanction for the other prose¬ 
cution?—Yes. O. Is that the signature of Mr. Ouinn?—Yes. It is dated 16th 
June 1908. Mr. Binning: I tender it. (Ex. B.) 

Mr. Binning:—I want to show him the signature at the end of both the 
documents and ask him to prove Mr. Gell’s signature. To witness: Do you 
recognise that signature?—Yes. It is that of the Commissioner of Police. O. 
You produce this newspaper-the Kesari of the 12th May 1908?—Yes. O. On 
page 4 and 5 you see an article, which you translated?—Yes. O. You also 
see the official translation?—Yes, I do. His Lordship: You received that 
newspaper in the course of your duty?—Yes, my Lord. Mr. Binning: I tender 
the newspaper and translation. (Ex. C.) 

His Lordship : You translated the article. How is it headed ?—It is 
headed ‘The Country’s Misfortune ’. Mr. Binning: You see the other 
article in the Kesari of the 9th June; did you get it in the course of your 
duty as assistant to* the Oriental Translator to Government ?—Yes. Mr. 
Binning: Will your Lordship direct that if there are any witnesses in this 
case in Court they should be asked to leave ? Mr. Iuverarity : If there is 
any witness assisting the ^Accused in his defence in Court, 1 have no 
objection to his remaining. It was stated that Mr. N. C. Kelkar was 
helping the Acciised and was witness. Air. Iuverarity : I have no objection 
to his remaining. (Ex. D.) 

Mr. Binning : You see columns 2 and 4 of the article headed ‘ These 
remedies are not lasting ’ in the issue of the 9th June ?—Yes. Q. Yoit 
produce the Kesari of the 12 th of May ?—Yes. O. You see an article in 
column 3 of the page 5 ?—Yes. His Lordship : Where are they ?—They 
came under the 4 Editor’s Stray Thoughts ’ and they are 3 and 4 of these 
notes. The articles begin with “ Since the commencement of the bomb 
affair ”. Mr. Binning : I tender this my Lord. The Accused : I object 
to the articles going in as proving intention. They may go in as showing 
the circumstances under which the article was written. I refer your Lord- 
ship to Mayne’s Criminal Law page 522. In the last Kesari ^case many 
articles were put but not as‘showing intention. What I say is*.that these 
articles can go in to show the surrounding circumstances under which the 
article was written but they cannot be put in to prove intention. 

His Lordship : This question has been argued in previous cases, and 
I shall admit them for the same purpose for which they have been admitted 
in previous cases. (Ex. E.) 

Mr. Binning to witness : Do you produce the Kesari of the 19th May 
and do you see a Malathi Leader on page 4 Columns 4 & 5 and Column 1 of 
page 5 ?—Yes. How is it headed ?—A double hint. His Lordship: Is it 
an article?—No, my Lord, it is the leader. Air. Binning : I tender the 
article and translation. (Ex. F.) 

O. Do you produce the Kesari of the 26th May 1908 ?—Yes. O. Do 
you see columns 3, 4, & 5 of page 4 and do you find a Marathi leader 
in these columns headed ^ The Real Meaning of the Bomb.’’—* 
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Yes. Mr. Binning:—My Lord, each paper goes in with the foot note showing 
that it was printed and published by the Accused. (Ex. G.) 

Continuing after lunch Mr. Binning proceeded with the examination. 
Q. Do you produce a copy of the Kesari dated 2nd Junel90S?—Yes. You see 
there in columns 3, 4 and 5 of page 4 a leader entitled ‘The Secret of the 
Bomb’?—Yes. O. That came to you in the course of your duty?—Yes. Mr* 
Binning: I tender that, my Lord, with the official translation. (Ex. H.) 

Mr. Binning: There is only one more. I show you Ex. D in this case. 
The Kesari of the 9th June and in the 2nd and 3rd Columns of the pages 
5 do you see an article?—Yes. O. is it a leading article?—No, it is amongst 
“Stray thoughts of Editor.” 0. What note is it ?—It is note No. 11 and 
begins “the English are openly an alien Rule”. Mr. Binning: I put in the 
article and translation. (Ex. I.) 


His’Lordship :—Does the Accused wish to ask the witness any question ? 
Cross-Examination of the Witness by mb. Tilak 

The translations that you have put in, have you made them yourself ?—They 
are High Court Translations. Can you vouch for tkeir accuracy ?—The originals 
are not here but I can vouch for their accuracy. Have you compared them your¬ 
self with the original ;—Yes, I have. His Lordship : All of them ?—No my 
Lord, One I did not get. His Lordship : Which was that ?—That was of the 
26th of May. Excepting that one I compared them all. His Lordship : That is 
Ex. G. Q, Did you translate all of them before ?—Yes, Q. Did the two transla¬ 
tions differ ? — My translations differ in minor respects from those of the High 
Court. You have before you the High Court translation. Is it to be preferred to 
yours ?—Yes in most cases. Q. Have you got your own translations with you ? — 
No. Mr. Branson intimated that they had been sent for. His Lordship to Accus¬ 
ed : Which translation do you want ?—The original translation of the article of 
12th May. Q. Now take the original translation Ex. H dated 2nd June 1908. 
Is that the official translation ?—Yes. Q. Can you give us the date of the transla¬ 
tion ?—I cannot remember. Q. You have said that you have translated. Can you 
not give the date ?—No, I do not remember. Q. Can you tell me that that was the 
translation before Government when Government gave sanction to prosecute?—No, 
I can not say that. Q. At all events it was prepared before the case came before 
the Magistrate ?—I am not authorised to say anything about that. Q, You 
put a translation in the Magistrate’s Court -Yes. Q. So it was made before the 

25th of June ? That was the date of the Magistrate’s proceedings. So it was 
prepared before that date. (The original translation made by Mr. Joshi was hand¬ 
ed to him and Mr. Tilak continued his cross-examination.) How do you translate 
?—The country’s misfortune. How do you translate Jrpqr ?— 

European Ladies. In the Official translation what is the translation of 
innocent white ladies ?—JTFSJT* Q. What does JTT=*IT uiean in Marathi ? 
Can it be translated in any other way ?—I do not know Q. Does it apply to com¬ 
plexion or colour ?—I do not understand the difference. Q. Could you say 7THT 
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^rff ?—No. Q. Which translation would give the sense better ? 
“ White or “European” ladies?—Both would convey it better. Q. Better? 
Equally. The only thing is that the word white is more comprehensive. Q, How 
can white be more comprehensive ?—I cannot answer that question. Q. Then 
you translate it yourself as European ?—Yes. T put in the marginal note that it 
literally means white. Q. You translate the word jfr=qr with a marginal note 
showing that the literal meaning is white ?—Y^es. Q. In your official capacity 
you are required to read the vernacular papers ?—Yes. Q. In expressing 
current political ideas many new words have to be coined in Marathi ? His 
Lordship: In expressing what ?—The accused: Modern Political Ideas; (to witness) 
and sometimes in order to clear up the meaning newspaper writers insert the 
English words after the Marathi translation ?—Yes. Q. Just a few lines below 
that phrase, you find, (reads from the Marathi). After using the word 

it is the practice to write afterwards “ Bureaucracy ?—Yes. Q. What 
does that English word stand for according to you ?—srfaqro Not for 

white Official Class ?—No. What doe3 mean in English ?—Official 

Class. And if you have to join the idea to c ruling class ’ could you express it 
if you say ? Will that do?—Yes; it may mean English 

Official Class. If you want) a synonym for ^JT will it do if you express 

it by English ?—It will express the idea in constructive manner. It will not be 
a synonym, for it will express the matter in another way. Q. In another way ?— 
Yes/ We say ( 1) URT STmiRf ^ ( 2 ) SWTT ( 3 ) 

( 4 ) STTWKr do they mean Bureaucracy ?—»No, not bureaucracy, 

His Lordship : There are four expressions ; do they mean the same thing or 
different things ?—They mean the same thing but not bureaucracy. His 
Lordship : Then what do they mean ?—They mean ( 1 ) Ruling Official Class ( 2 ) 
White Official Class ( 3 ) English Official Class & (4 ) Official Class in power. Q. 
You have said, you have rendered bureaucracy by H^TTf ?—No, the 

adjective is superfluous. Q. Class of officials merely ?—The (British) Class of 
officials. Q. What is the meaning of the latter syllable in the word 

?—I am not well practised in terminology. Q. Does it mean ruling 
Official Class ?—No. Q. The word bureaucracy, does it not convey the idea of 
ruling Class ?—No, I do not think so. Q. You do’nt know ?—No. Q. In the word 
Aristocracy does ‘cracy’ convey any idea of ruling class? I cannot tell you the mea¬ 
ning of Aristocracy. Q. My question is, does this convey the idea of the ruling 
Class ?—No. Q, Does the word Plutocracy convey the idea of ruling ?—I do not 
know. Q. Do the word srRfqfjtf convey the idea of both Europeans and 
Natives?-3rRj^Rr “Officials”,and “Class.”Q.Do the words include botbj Europeans 
and Natives ?—Yes. Q. If you want to confine it to Europeans it would have to 
be qualified by an adjective ?—Y"es. Q. How do you translate the word Despo¬ 
tism ?—TCHTOcft- Q. How do you translate the word tyrannical P-^sft* Q. 
How do you translate the word oppressive ?—Q. How do yoa translate the 
word coercive ?—Where does it occur ? I do not want to be examined in English 
words. His Lordship : Do you not know the Marathi meaning of the word 
Coercive ?—Yes. “Then give it,” Witness Coercive also means Q. How 

would you translate the word repressive ? ; ' I cannot give meanings of all kinds 
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of words off hand. I will be able to give them better'with a dictionary. There are 
shades of differences in meanings. His Lordship: Give the meaning if you 
know and then you can refer to the dictionary. What is the Marathi word for 
repressive ?—There may be different words ; I may give one of them. 

His Lordship : Give the ordinary meanings of the word repressive. Wit¬ 
ness : ^RTlfir ie the noun, and qs'qsnfr, q^qsirffar the adjectives. Q. This is a 
newly coined word ?—Yes. His Lordship : You say, it is a new word ?—Yes my 
Lord, it is a coined word. Q. You say “ Julmi ” can be rendered by tyrannical, 
despotic or oppressive?—Yes, but in every context we must choose. It may be 
in different contexts. Q. Not except according to the context ?—That you may 
do if you like. Q. Now in describing the situation of a country in what sense is 
the word despotic used ?—Where it is ruled by a despot. His Lordship ; How ? 
—When it is ruled by a despot or by despotic officials. Q. Is there any difference 
between despotic officials and tyrannical officials or between despotic monarch 
and tyrannical monarch ?—There may be, I am not aware of these minute differ¬ 
ences. Q, According to your opinion despotic monarch is the same as tyrannical 
monarch ?—Y"es, as far as I can say. I have no dictionary with me. Q. Have 
you ever come accross the expression “ A despotic rule need not necessarily be 
tyrannical” ?—I have not. His Lordship : What ?—I do not remember to have 
come accross any such expression. Q. Now suppose I give you that expression. 
Will you translate it in Marathi ? •* A despotic rule need not be necessarily 

tyrannical ^ifr ^Tqq^tfT qinrir srsr qifr. Q. How will you 

translate Aristotle’s dictum ** Tyranny is the perversion of Monarchy ” ?— 
TFxqq^rfif q^rfr^T fqqqTH Q- I Will take the words aristocratic, 

absolute, arbitrary. How are these words rendered in Marathi ? Absolute, trans¬ 
late that P-srfqqfqrT. Q. Arbitrary ?—I cannot give • you one word for that. Q. 
Never mind, give your rendering ?—Should 1 not be allowed to use my dic¬ 
tionary ? I may otherwise be giving incorrect meanings. 1 can explain the 
word arbitrary better in English than in Marathi. His Lordship : Give what you 
know. Witness : I cannot give one word. His Lordship : Explain it in Marathi. 
Witness : I can explain it better in English. I may have to give more than one 
word. His Lordship : Give them. Witness: sqi^r fqqq qift or 
the Sanskrit woid. His Lordship : Now w T e have autocratic ?—It is also 3?fqqfqq. 
W hat is uncontrolled ?-lt is also 3?fqqjqrT. What is irresponsible?—qTrqiqqrc* 
There is one more word. How will you translate imperialistic ?—qrqsriff qpjqrer. 
Now how will you translate a sentence like this ?—His Lordship: I do not wish 
to hamper your Cross Examination but I want to know if in the articles there 
is a description of despotic rule and the question is how are these things to be 
translated. Do you dispute the translations ? Accused—Yes my Lord, these words 
have been mistranslated and even the official translation is wrong. 

Q. How will you translate ?—“ The Government of India is a despotism tem¬ 
pered by public opinion in England” ?—ftpqroTOffR ^fcq 

q^rfrq ^r?q 3Tif. Q. What is the translation of the word ?-Turnheaded. 

How will you translate the word fanatic ?—There is not one word. Q. Supposing 
you want to coin a word ?—I can'give you a hundred words which would convey 
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the same idea ; the word is Ghazi. Q. Even if it is different from its regular 
meaning ?—I have translated as Ghazi. 

Q.iDeprived of its religious significance how will you translate?-I do not know. 
His Lordship : What do you say of a man who is called a fanatic ?—or 
might do. Will you translate ^TTrlrTTOT ?—Violent-headed man. Do you know 
that ^TTtfcTPTt is a felon ?—I have not come accross that. Q. Can you give us the 
meaning of the word in Sanskrit : who are called STRTflPft Sanskrit ?—I do 
not know. Accused : There is a Sanskrit .dictionary. Witness : What do you 
want to know ?—You will find iu the persons mentioned there that felons are one 
of these ?—There is the phrase given there. Q. I want to know what are srirPTpfb 
There are six classes mentioned in dictionaries. Poisoners, persons infatuated 
with weapons, persons crazy with wealth, persons who deprive a man of his wife. 
—Yes these may be known as His Lordship : What dictionary is that ? 

Sanskrit into English by Waman Shivaram Apte. Q. Then srpTcTPH is a stronger 
word than ?—Yes. Q. It might be borrowed in Marathi ?—Yes, but not 

necessarily in the same sense that most people use it. Molesworth gives the word 
as a violent turnheaded man. Q. You have said in one place that Moles- 
worth’s is an antiquated dictionary ? If we want a stronger word than the Ma- 
rathi form then we go to Sanskrit. The one is stronger than the other ?— 

( No reply from witness). His Lordship : Is one form stronger than 
the other ?—I would with dae respect ask your Lordship to decide it yourself. 
Q. In ordinary writing ^TfcPTpfr conveys the more forcible idea ?—Yes. But 
very few people will understand the word STpprpTf- It is not Marathi. Q. Do 
you know we often quote this verse 3TPPTTPR &e., Manu VII. 41 ?—It is gener¬ 
ally quoted. I am not aware that this is frequently quoted. Q, In this country 
the word is rendered felon ?—Yes, along with some other words. Q. Is not 
felon a stronger word than fanatic ?—I cannot judge of these fine distinctions. 
It would be very risky to judge. Q. You know that in writing on modern 
political matters we have to coin different words to express different meanings ?— 
Yes. Q. Sanskrit words have to be borrowed to coin suitable words for 
English expressions as there are no Marathi equivalents ?—For the matter of 
that in industrial and scientific departments very many words have to be coined. 
Q, How will you express in Marathi the following words, State ?—or 
Government ?— KTCTC, or if the abstract meaning is intended 

I cannot give the equivalents of each of these words. I cannot go into the subtle 
differences of these words. Q. Can administration be referred to as ?— 

No. Q. Rule is ?—Q. Sway is ?—or Q. Take these three Eaglish 

words, (1) Manliness (2) Vigour &( 3) Sense of honour, as qualities of a 
living or ruling nation. How would you translate Manliness ?—or 
Vigour ?—Sense of honour ?—srfipTR* Q. Is not the abstract word 
for sense of honour ?—No. tjsr means a different thing altogether ? 
Q. Is it never used for seuso of honour ?—I have not heard it so used. Q. Nei¬ 
ther in Sanskrit nor in Marathi ?—I do not know Sanskrit. Q. And you won the 
Jagannath Shankarset ^Sanskrit Scholarship? How would you render this: 

^ ?—I am not aware that it means sense of honour. I would trans¬ 
late it energy, spirit. Q. One Who would not brook insult. is a man who 
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would not brook insult ?—I would translate it as a spirited man. Q, Will 
you please render this q- &c. ?—I cannot translate that. 

His Lordship : What do you understand ? Witness : I understand the meaning and 
know the construction, but can not translate it. Q. Then you know it ?—That is 
another matter. Witness:—Your Lordship will know that it is a Sanskrit sen¬ 
tence. I may translate it to-morrow if you give me time. Q. You can translate 
Marathi sentences, can you not ? How do ‘you translate this ^ rTrMt *TTf !T^ 
t HcT3Tr^5iTST ?■—That is also Sanskrit. It is full of Sanskrit. Q. I have given 
you Marathi words ?—I know that it is a Marathi rendering of the Sanskrit. Q. 
Do you know that it occurs in the 4th Standard Reading Book ?—I can not say. 
His Lordship : You can ask necessary questions but do not ask unnecessary ques¬ 
tions. Q, How will you render the word ?—Indignation. Q. How will 

you render the words : ?—Afflicted with sorrow. Q. Not indignant 

by sorrow ?—No. Afflicted with sorrow. Q. How would yon render the word 
—Passionate anger. That is the meaning given in the dictionary I am using. Q. 
You must stick to the dictionary whether it suits context or not ?—No. I do not 
mean that I am guided by the dictionary. Q. How will you render the word 
3TR3T ?—Vehemence. It also means angry passions, passions of rage, Mr. Tilak 
I do not want you to read from the dictionary. Witness : I have * made the trans¬ 
lations of these myself from the dictionary. Mr. Tilak : I think that might go 
down in the evidence. Q. To which dictionary do you refer ?—I have used 
three dictionaries for the rendering of the words of this article namely Molesworth, 
Candy, Apte and Monier Williams but the latter very rarely. Accused—Apte’s is 
the dictionary I gave you just now ?—Yes. Q. Of the renderings you have given 
in translations from the dictionaries you selected the best ?—Yes. Q. New mean¬ 
ings are being assigned to words, did you take care to look to that ?—Who is 
assigning them P Mr. Tilak : the writer. Q. If the writer wanted to assign new 
meanings to the words you do not care about that ?— I do not know the writer’s 
mind. I do not car 9 about it. Q. And yet you know' that good many words 
have to be coined in Marathi to express new ideas ?—Yes, I know that. Q, Take 
the article of 9th J une in the original. How will you trans¬ 
late this in Marathi ?—The Evil Genius haunting the man ” 

JTPWl^ir Q< Evil Genius is 52 31 How will you 

translate the words ?—Evil Genius means His Lordship:—How did you 
translate first ?— g* 5 %. Q. Genius in the sentence is spirit, e. g. the one that 
followed Socrates ? Please give the definite meaning of this *T[%rcT 6 T^IT *TPT 

fRT ?—A fiend haunted or pursued Socrates. Q. In the translation would 
an evil genius haunted Socrates be better?—What evil genius? Ordinary evil 
genius or his own evil genius ? His Lordship;—Can it be translated like that ?— 
Yes, it may be translated as evil genius, Q. In the scond sentence in the article 
we have &c. can that sentence be rendered “ The 

evil genius of repression seizes the Government of India every five or ten years?”— 
Seizes is a free translation, it means catches hold of. Q, of What ? The body of 
Government ?—It is a free translation. Q. How do you translate seize in Marathi?— 
Q. q*ft^r is not seized ?—It is a fabricated meaning. Q. Two or three lines 
below we find ^ ?TT^- What does mean ?—Do you want the 
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literal meaning or the intended meaning ? It is not used in its literal sense 
but in its suggestive sense. It may mean haunted persons. Literally it means 
one versed in incantations or one who recites charms. Q. Refer to the official 
translation; it is stated in the marginal note that a Mantra is a Vedic text ?—Yes 
versed in incantations also means one versed in Charms or Vedic Mantras. 
Q, In what sense does the writer use it, Vedic Mantra or] Charm ?—It means 
a reciter of Charms or the Vedic Mantras, Q. Here it does not mean that ? 
Translate ?—Who has fallen from hisVows, or his observances. Q. Does 

it mean that you have to keep up this in order that the Mantra may by effective ? 
—Yes. Q. In the official translation it is “ abjured their ideals ? ”—It is the 
suggestive sense. Q. Is it correct according to the context P Does it correctly re¬ 
present the context ?—Ye 3 , I think it does, Q. After the same line we have 

What is your rendering of that ?—Fiends swarming everywhere. Q. In 
the Marathi it is goS g a re and refers more to action than to numbers ?—To both. 
Q. According to the context to both? How can that be ?—I can not say. Q. Can not 
it be rendered actively ardent or ardently active ?—It is very far-fetched. Q 
Is it not correct in a far-fetched manner ? Down below you have the 
word gfeshn'. What does that mean ?—Infatuation of the mind. Q. How would 
you render in Marathi ‘‘error of judgment ”?—I shall have to coin a word, it 
will take some time. His Lordship:—If you were asked to translate error of 
judgment in Marathi how would you do it ?—I must take some time to think. 
The idea is very complicated. There is no Marathi word for “Judgment.’ 

“ Error ’’ I can translate, but Error of judgment is without care, thought and 
deliberation; I can not translate. Q. If we can not find a real word for that 
we have to use a coined word for it. We newspaper writers can not wait. 
Suppose you have to write an article in a hurry would you be able to spare time 
to find a word ?—I am not a writer of articles. Q. Will you be able to give us 
the word to-morrow ?—Yes, I shall try. Q. A few lines below you find 
How will you render ?—Became fatuous. Q. Use the verb for 

the word do not translate it by two words, use the verb ?—The literal 

meaning is “ discharged from its place. ” Not moved in a wrong direction ?—No, 
I can not say that. Q. Now I put it to you, can it not be erred in their judg¬ 
ment ?—No. Q. How do you render the word “Decentralization of power”." 

Q. On the other page just about the middle we have 

tffmr wt yq *; a cptr i to 11 iB m the 

second column. The English translation at the bottom of page 2, seven or 8 
lines from the bottom. Can it not be rendered by decentralization ?—No “ Decen¬ 
tralization ” would not suit the context. Q. I have said f^vn*rrfr and not 
What is the difference between the two ?—The difference between the two is 
that has been used in the sense of general decentralisation but not 

Q. Is decentralisation used here as a coined word ?—Yes. His Lordship: What is 
the coined word It is a coined word. Q. It can never be 

rendered ^T^TT ?—I can not say. His Lordship: It cannot be rendered 

by the word ?—No, I do not think so, 

( Case adjournod till Tuesday 14th July ). 
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2nd, day Tuesday IJ^th July 1008. 

Tlie Jury having answered to their names, Mr. Tilak addressed His 
Lordship and said: — 

May I mention a matter, Your Lordship ? Some compositors and prin¬ 
ters have been summoned here from my press at Poona and I believe they 
are required to give evidence as to my being Printer and Publisher of the 
Kesari, I have already admitted that before the Magistrate. These men 
have to get the Paper out and if they are summoned for me and not for 
some other purpose I suggest that they might be discharged. 

His Lordship :— I have no doubt the Advocate General will release them 
as soon as he can. 

Mr. Branson: —The accused has not admitted in the Magistrate’s Court 
or anywhere else that he is Printer and Editor of the “Kesari”. If he will 
do so now it will save a lot of time. 

His Lordship :—I do not think it advisable to have that statement made 
before the proper time. 

Mr. Branson :—If I get the names of these particular witnesses, I will call 
them as soon as I can. 

Accused'. —Offered to supply the names. Examination of witness Joshi 
continued: — 

You remember you told us yesterday that the Marathi in the original 
for Decentralisation could not have meant Decentralisation. I show you an 
article in the Kesari dated 17th March on Decentralisation. 

Advocate General:—Do you propose to put it in ? 

His Lordship to accused:—I ought to tell you what the result of your 
doing so will be. If you put in anything that yon have used during the course 
of cross-examination you will be deprived of the right of replying to the 
Counsel for the prosecution. 

O. Take the following sentence :—do the 
words convey the same meaning ? 

No answer from the Accused. 

His Lordship :—Are they used there in the sense of decentralisation of 
power ? 

A. It means I think apportionment of power. 

O. It does not mean decentralisation ? 

A. I cannot say now7 

His Lordship:—Why cannot you say now? Will you say what you think? 
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Witness :—-They are used both as apportionment of power and decen¬ 
tralisation of power. 

Advocate General to Accused:—You are reading from the same article? 

I do not want to raise any unnecessary objections but you must not 
make use of the article, it is something not before the Court. 

His Lordship:—He is using the writing for the purpose of cross- 
examination. 

Advocate General:—With due deference to your Lordship, 1 do not 
think he can do it in that way. 

His Lordship:—Supposing he proposes to show some of his writings 
to the witness for the purposes of cross-examination is he not entitled to 
use the article ? 

Advocate General:—I am not aware of any provision of the Evidence 
Act or of any law which entitles him to do that. 

His Lordship to accused :—Perhaps it will be as well to put the witness 
suppositious sentences and examine him on them.’ 

Accused:—Yes my Lord I will put hypothetical ones? 

O. If you have a sentence like this what does it mean : srifhwr 

A : The apportionment of power between the Provincial Government 
and the Supreme Government. 

O. Take the Official translation of the article of the 12th of May 
and the original. In the original you see ^rr3 How do you translate it ? 

A. The Country’s Misfortune? 

O. N ow come to the 5th line of the translation. You find the- 
words “inspire many with hatred,” how do you translate hatred ? 

A— 

Q —And how do you render 5<T? 

fV—It means hatred or enmity. 

Q —is there any difference between and ? 

A—There is no difference? One is a Sanskrit word. 

O—And the other ? 

A—That is a Marathi word t 

Q —Does not mean disgust in Marathi? 

A—I cannot say. I have not referred to the dictionary in making your 
translatio n? 


O—But did not you refer to the dictionary? 

A—I cannot remember. 

O—Refer to the word at page 379 of Candy’s Dictionary, is the 

meaning given there as hatred ? 

A—No. 

O—While “disgust” is; “a feeling that produces disgust.” 

A—The words scorn or scorning also appear. 

O—It produces equally dislike or disgust? 

A—You are reading the adjective not the verb. 

O—What is your edition when was it published, in 1857 ? 

A—Yes. 

Q—We are both looking at the same edition. You do not read it as 
feeling of disgust? 

A—No. 

Q_Took 3 or 4 lines further down “the obstinacy and perversity of the 

white official class.” What is the original word for obstinacy in Marathi? 

A— 

Q. And for pervesity ? 

A. 

O. Then and are the original words. Are not these words 

synonymous and used to make the sentence more emphatic ? 

A. I cannot say. 

O. There are two words which are nearly synonymous and are used 
for the purpose of emphasis, do you admit that ? 

A. No, there is the conjunction “and” between the two words; other¬ 
wise it should have been “ or ”. 

O, You say, cannot be rendered as stubbornness or obstinacy ? 
Cannot it be translated as stubborness ? 

A. No the word cannot be used in the sense of stubbornness or 
obstinacy. 

His Lordship:—Can it be rendered stubbornness ? 

Q, What would be necessary to make it stubbornness ? 

A. I cannot say. 

O. Suppose I add the words JW then would it mean stubborn- 

ness? 
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A. No. 

O . Could the meaning of the line fgr?read stubbornness 
o perversity ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Please look at the article of 19th May headed “ A Double Hint” 
see the translation on page 3, 25th line “ when several.attempts.” 

Q. Turn to the article of 12th May, see the words “ But the dispensations 
of God are extraordinary”. What do you make extraordinary in Marathi ? A. 

Q. What do you make ? A. Appointment or determination 

or destination. Q. How is it derived? A. It is derived from Q. It is a 

reduplication of ? A. gThat is not the meaning here. Q. You don’t think 

it can be better rendered by rules ? A. Rules will not do. Q. Can it be render¬ 
ed by the ways of God are strange ? A. Yes, it would do equally good. Q. 
Better ? A. I do not say better but equally. Q. What is the meaning of stfe ? 
A* Overbearing. Q. Rude ? A. Yes. Q. It is used as insulting, can we say 
impatiently ? A. Yes it might, I cannot say. Q. Not impudent!y= 3 jfeqrut ? A, 
I cannot say offhand ; it may do. Q. You said just now impatiently would do? 
A. I said I could not say offhand. I do not know the shades of meaning. Q. 
Look at the sentence “ patience of humanity” would‘‘human patience” do ? A. it 
might. Q. What is A. It may be used as humanity. Q. Would you say 

the humanity of the English ? A, It is either an abstract or collective noun. Q. It 
may be equally well represented that way? A. But not literally. Q. What is A. 
Excited, agitated or exasperated. Q. How did you translate it? A. As exasperated.Q, 
Turn to the sentence “inebriated with the insolence of authority” what is ? A. 
Insolence. Q. And 3 * ? A. Inebriated. Q. Does 35 ; mean blind or inebriated? A. I do 
not know without looking at the dictionary, Q. What is 3 ^ ? A, Blind or dimmed 
or dulled vision; intoxication is the second meaning. Q* What is ? A. Arro¬ 
gance, haughtiness, Q. What is the primary meaning? A. I do not know. I know 
that it means arrogance and haughtiness literally, Q. How do you render 

3 ^ t A. Blinded by the intoxication of power. Q. How do you render Mono¬ 
poly ? A, Q. Would do ? A. Yes it would be a free 

rendering, but it would not express the meaning properly or accurately. Q. How 
do you render ? A. Whole control. Q. How do you render HFqTCHPT 

TR ? A. This cannot fail to happen. Q. It cannot but be so will be a proper 
translation 2 A. It would be a free rendering. Q. How do you render sm- 
Hrfi 2 A. This cannot but be so. Q. His Lordship: What is the 
correct translation ? A. ‘This cannot fail to be so. 5 Q. Give me the Marathi for 
Embark. It occurs in the sentence “ cannot fail to embark ” on page 2 ? A. 
fP^T. Q. Is not ‘* embarking ” high flown rendering for fiur? A. It is the 
dictionary meaning. Q. How do you render ? A. As you sow 

so it grows or germinates. Q. Translate : ? A* As the seed so is the 

sprout. Q. How do you translate ? 

Q. How would you translate ft ? A. This woman is 

something of termagant. Q. In this sentence is not the word domineering ? 
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A* I cannot say without referring to the dictionary. Q. How do you translate 
this ? A. Headstrong, reckless, termagant. Q. How do yon 

translate this (reads from Molesworth.) RR^fR ? A. the 

authorities have become reckless. Q; Reckless or domineering ? A. No, not 
domineering. Q, Take this STUTcff & rr^tr’Tutt how would you render rrstrcrtt ? 
A, Blustering, boasting, headstrong. Q. And sfiRrCl ? A. High handedness, as in 
the High Court translation. Q. Take tcrsTr ? has that an allied meaning ? A. I 
cannot say; it has an allied meaning to SRTRpb Q. Translate domineering into 
Marathi. A. fftf ^T^R^rRT- Q. Domineering would not be nRT^RTRr ? A. 
No, that would be different. Q. Is RRSTRTJTT Lording it over ? A. 
I do not know. Q. Will you translate Lording it over ? A. or ^r^RRTRb 
Q. is laying’ or ‘mistaking V A. The literal meaning 

is. saying. Q. Mistaking will do for ? A. No the meaning is 

saying and not mistaking. Q. is a common illustration in 

Sanskrit or Marathi/ A. It may in Sanskrit but notin Marathi. Q. Translate 
cIH SRR A, He ate salt thinking he was eating sugar. Q* 

Translate ^R *$*1* A. Do not beat me thinking I am a thief. 

Q. It would not mean “mistaking” me for a chief ? A. It may mean, in a far 
fetched way, ‘‘under the belief'’ or “mistaking for.” Q. is omitted 

from ttie High Court translation; it is used to show intensity ? A. It is only an 
eloquent expression. I have not translated it. His Lordship :—Are those words 
omitted. A. Yes my Lord. Accused ;—The words are omitted my Lord. They 
mean a “thousand-rayed” sun. Mr. Joshi has vouched for the High Court 
translation but now he says he is not responsible for it. Is the H. C. translator 
coming to depose ? His Lordship :—That is for the Prosecution to say- 
Advocate General : No my Lord we do not intend to call him. His Lordship: —It 
is not usual to call him; the High Court translation is generally accepted as a 
correct translation. Q. At page 4, line i) of the translation you find the word 
Xing has a capital “K”? A. That is due to the Printer’s devil. Q. % SRTb 
what does it mean ? A. Ruler and .ruled ? Q. Below again the capital K 
is used, is that also due to the printer’s devil ? A. Yes, it should be a common 
noun. Q. TRU ^ were the original words; what do they mean ? Q. Xing and 
subject. His Lordship: —It is a common noun ? A. Yes my Lord. Accused: Yes 
my Lord it is a common expression in Marathi TJ & TJ^TF* It means ruler and 
ruled. Q. Would TRtt mean many rulers ? A. No. 0. Turn to page 4, eighth 
line from the bottom ‘‘ regardless of its own life after all means of protection have 
become exhausted. ” The original word there is that means means of 

escape ? A. No, means of protection. Q. would be protection ? 

A. No, it may mean protection, escape or resort according to the sense. 
Q. That is merely the simile of a stag at bay ? A. Yes. Q. How do you trans¬ 
late Political Science into Marathi and Science of Politics. A. Witness : I cannot 
at once. Q. TRRrmRf and would that do 1 A. Yes, it might. 

Q. How do you render Science laying down the duties of kings. A. 

Q. Could we say 3*# ? A. Yes ? Q. You have said 

this means settled conclusions of the science ot politics ? A. It would be a para¬ 
phrase of the rendering. Q. Now let us turn to Exhibit E in the original. Look 
at the translation of the 3rd note, page 5 column 3. Statesman ^ 
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ffTCM-qi-wjl fa\^ how do you render that ? A. Controlled by missionaries. Q„ 
Not following the missionary policy ? A. No. Q. Does fa never mean policy 1 A. 
It means “subservience. ” Q. Never policy 1 A. 1 cannot say. I shall see the 
dictionary. Q. Have you consulted the dictionary ? A. Yes, it means subser¬ 
vience ; line of conduct, according to Molesworth. Q. What is vnfa fa, 
qJToS, fa fa& ? A. It means line of conduct. Q. In the 4th note the 

words appear, how do you render them ? A. National Assassination. 

It occurs in two places, which do you refer to ? Q, In both. A. Rastra is nation 
and means to kill. Q. What does qq mean ?—Assassination. Q, It means 
killing a nation ? A. No, Q. Not killing nationality? A % No, assassination 
of a nation, Q. Then it may mean killing a nation ? A. Yes, it may. Q. Then why 
did you say the word means “assassination” instead of killing. A. I have already 
told you it is not my translation. Q. Turn to the article of 2nd June; how do you 
translate py grsfipif ? A. Raise a false report. Q. And according to Molesworth 
means alarm or outcry? A. Yes. Q. Turn to page 2, line 49, you see the word world” 
there, how do you translate that ? A, It is a mistranslation or the translator has 
misread the original 3RTH or Q. Then it is a mistake and the meaning is chan¬ 
ged ? A. Yes. Q. The translator has misread the original? A. Yes. Q. Look at Exhibit 
“D” the Kcsari of 9th June, the second incriminating article. Take g gre qra N ? 

STTrT, How will you translate it ? A. Savage. Q. Would you use the word fierce 
for q^qr instend of savage ? A. Yes, savage, fierce, harsh would do. Q. 
Would it do to substitute stern or^relentless ? A, Yes; Q. How do you translate 
q|*q ? A, Manliness. Q. Is there no distinction between manhood and manliness ? 
A. Yes, there may be a difference. Q. Take the dictionary and tell me. A. In 
Molesworth’s dictionary there is '‘manhood”. Q. In Apte’s Dictionary there is 
“manhood ?” A. No, Apte gives manliness, valour, courage, strength, power. 
Q. Do you still maintain that it means manhood ? A. Yes, I maintain that qfoq 
means that; here manhood is the proper word according to Molesworth. Q. How 
would you translate “ When once the Indian people become emasculated 
it will be long before you can get them to recover their manliness and vigour ?” 
A. qqqr qqKiq<q Hisrer ?qH( qi^q sqfa- fa qrq srkr 

qiR q^q 3^55 fa Q. For what English word have you used tpqq 

in the sentence? A. Manliness. Q.Now refer to the word emasculate in Candy’s dic¬ 
tionary; what do you find ? A. Q. That is not different & ifai qj^dr ? 

A. No. Q. What is the ordinary expression ? A. *q=qf ? Q. In the original 
passage the words are qqjqf & q(^q. Which words do you translate as 

emasculation and manliness. A. In the original the words are castration and 
manhood. His Lm'dship to Mr . Joslii :—What are the original words in the 
Marathi. A. qj^dr & qfc«q. The Advocate Generali —I understand my witness 
to say that it is correctly translated by the High Court translator in the official 
translation. Q. Take the sentence about the Empire of Delhi, the word q^q 
may mean ‘lingering death 1 ? A. No, lingering in a wobbling manner. Q, Wbat is 
in the original for the word heedless? A. *qgqrqq*uq- Q. Would it be better 
translated ‘in an irresponsible way’ A. No. Q. What is gqiq ? A. Heed or 
regard, Q. What is another equivalent ? A. ?qRTC, q^T- Q. It may mean regard ? 
A. Yes, regard or heed. Q. It Jmeans regard in this context ? A. I cannot say. 
Q. Bow do you render “migratory bureaucracy” the words used by Burke ? 
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A. qJT, not having a permanent residence. Q. sqfr SfWfTO 

would do ? A. It would he crude. Q. Will you accept migratory bureaucracy ? 
A. It might do, though it would not be the literal meaning. Q. Now look at the 
words “nose string” in ninth line of page 3, the original word is qtfur which 
means bridling in English ? A. Yes, the corresponding English idea is bridling. 
Q. AVhat is j n English ? A. Gratuitous, I am giving it offhand. Q. 

JfnrJb what does that mean ? A. Literally it means causeless. Q. How do 
you translate sflOT ? A. Openly, avowedly, Q. Not admittedly P A. Yes 
but that would be stretching it further still. Q. Admittedly or avowedly would 
do in that case ? A. It goes without saying that it will mean those words. 
Q. Now take up the article of the 26th May. What is the real meaning of ? 

A. One who is adverse to the weal of others. Q. Do You take qgf ? A.‘I did not 
know the word. I referred to the dictionary for it. Q. You have translated it as 
welfare? A, Yes. Q. Is it not ? would that be false? A. Indirectly. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the words do not convey the meaning of a false 
friend ? A. I am not prepared to give an opinion. Q. Can it be rendered as an 
enemy in the garb of a friend ? A. I have not seen it rendered in that light before. 
I hesitate to say so in the face of Molesworth. Q. Is the word f|?r used for friend ? 
A. No, it is used for welfare. Q, Does z&izfe mean evil glance ? A. Literally 
it means cross glance. Q. Does it not mean disfavour ? A. That may be its re¬ 
mote meaning. Q. How would you translate <qr^r snrr^qrq?; 3Tf| ? A. 

He is looking with an evil glance at me. Literally he is looking at me with 
an evil eye or with disfavour. Q. Look at page 2 and the third line, you see there 
‘look with disfavour upon the people ? ’ A. Yes. Q. Look at page 2 line 3 <£ malig¬ 
nant eye. ” A. It can be made ‘disfavour’ but that would be a remote meaning, 
Q. How do you translate J T o&qre r frsr ? A. To throw one’s arms round 
another’s neck; to embrace. Q, On the same page 2, 3rd line, the rendering is 
to catch him by the neck. A. The more literal translation is to throw one’s arms 
round the neck. His Lordship.—Then that is not the correct translation ? A. 
It is rather uncouth but correct. Q. Then the difference between embracing and 
catching by the neck is only nncouthness ? A. Catch is used in its literal sense. 

At this stage the Court adjourned for lunch. 

On the Court re-assembling Mr. Tilak was about to recommence the cross- 
examination of Mr. Joshi when his Lordship remarked, that he had noticed cer¬ 
tain remarks in the Bombay Gazette, vrhich w#re not only untrue but objectionable 
and he warned the press. 

The passage to which his Lordship took exception was the following :— 

The accused complained tnat the official translation did not give the correct 
equivalents in English. And that was the burden of his complaint. He was 
allowed to cross-examine the writness at further length, as though the witness 
was competing at a prize competition. 

Application was then made for the use of books of reference L in the High 
Court Library for the purposes of Mr. Tiiak’s defence. 

His Lordship said he would allow the legal advisers of Mr. Tilak to see him 
at all times but the Bar Library was not under his control. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Joshi was then continued by Mr. Tilak. 

Q. What is the meaning of qqrg^qr ? A. The dictionary meaning is ‘one¬ 
sided.’ Q. In what sense is it used in this article ? A. I have translated it auto- 
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cratic. Q. It is a coined word/ A. Yes. Q. Do you know that the word 
is used in the article 1 It means constitutionally 1 That is a coined word 
is it not/ A. Yes. Q. translate that. A. It means literally resistencel 

Q. It is a new word used by journalists and means passive resistance.*' A. It means 
obstruction.. His Lordship : Is it now used by journalists in the sense of 
resistance/ A. Yes. Q. Similarly qrr-WT is the word used in sense of boy¬ 
cott/ A. Yes. Q. It is a new meaning given to the .word/ A. Yes, it has a 
different meaning in the common sense. Q. These meanings cannot be found in 
Molesworth, Candy’s or Apte’s Dictionaries ? A. No, I do not think so. Q All 
these words have new meanings which have come into use during recent times' 
A. Yes. Q. The dictionaries would be no good in assertaining the meanings of 
these words Z A. No. Q. Much in the same way as Johnson’s Dictionary is use¬ 
less for modern scientific terms. A. I am not an expert in English. Q. Let us 
take an old English dictionary published thirty years ago for determining the 
modern political terms. A. They would be of no use. Q. I asked you yester¬ 
day to bring me your translation of the word “ error of judgment” the Marathi 
of which you took time to compose; have you got it with you ? A. Yes, it may 
be translated Q. Is that from current Marathi literature ? A. No it 

is a coined word. Q. You have just coined it Z A. No. Yasterday. Q. You have 
coined it because there has been no reason to express the idea before in Marathi 
A. I coined it yesterday as there is no expression for it in Marathi so for as 
I know'. Q. Is the word used in the sense of in Sanskrit ? A. Yes 

it is used in Sanskrit. Q. is distinct from frt? You have a passage in the 
Bagwat Gita—TOffe:; now can the word be substituted for / A. 
Yes. Q. In the word ffe may be used for A. Yes. Q. How would* 

.you translate Rapfreercr ? A. One who has fallen from his 

judgment, one whose judgment has been destroyed. Q. It may mean one who 
has erred in his judgment? A. No. Q. would be milder ? A. Yes. Q. ^si' 

primarily means to fall, and fallen,-not destroyed. A. Yes. His Lordship : 

Does the word mean suffering from aberration of the intellect / A. Yes. 

Q-lfirsre is the same as faWtfg: ? One whose intellect has sufferred aberration, 
one who has fallen from his f(%? A. Yes. Q. In your official capacity 1 suppose 
you have to read the Marathi newspapers / A. Yes. Q. And it may be taken that 
you are well acquainted with the general thought of those papers? A. Yes. 
Witness te Court . Am I being taken into confidential matters / His Lordship. 
No. I don’t think so. Q. You are acquainted with the general trend ? A. Yes, 
in my official capacity Q. Can you tell us if there are any parties amongst 
the Marathi newspapers ? A. I do not think I can answer that question. His 
Lordship :—You are asked whether there are parties ? A. I wish your Lordship 
to decide whether I should give an answer in my private or official capacity. 
His Lordship :—Do you read the papers in two different ways, one as an official 
and the other as a private individual ? Well, reading the Marathi papers as you 
read them are these newspapers divided as classes agianst one another/ A. Yes 
There are parties and I will give that answer in my private capacity. 
His Lordship-. Have you a different opinion in your official capacity ? A, There 
are parties. Q. How. many? A. I cannot say exactly how many. Q. About 1 A. 
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Three or four parties. Q. Can you give us the leading exponent of each of the 
3 or 4 parties ? A. Of the Anglo-Marathi and Marathi party the Kesari is the 
leading exponent of one party. His Lordkshipi Did you say leading exponent ? A* 
Yes, my Lord, Q. And the next ? A. The Jndu PraJcash is the leader of another 
party, the Shudharah is of another party and the Subodha PatriJca of the other 
party. Q. You have given four parties, have you left no political party out of 
your enumeration ? A. No. This closed the cross examination of Mr, Joshi. The 
Advocate General then re-examined Mr. Joshi. 


Re-examination . 

Q. With re-ference to the articles and words which have been referred 
to in this case and the lengthy cross-examination, can you from your own know¬ 
ledge of those articles, can you tell me what would be the effect of those articles’ 
on the minds of the ordinary subscribers to the Kesari f Accztsd My Lord, 
does this arise out of cross-examination? It is a matter of opinion to be formed 
by the jury. His Lordship : It is a legitimate question arising out of your cross 
examination. Advocate General . I wanted to know the opinion of the ordinary 
reader. Q. You have been ten years Oriental translater to Government ? A. Yes. 
A. Having gone through the offiicial translation made by High Court are 
you satisfied that these translations are correct ? A. Yes. I am. 
Q, Except one word which should have been and not r ? A. Yes. 
Q. What is the vernacular word for stubbornness ? A, ^pqrf. Q, That might 
be interpreted into the English word stubbornness in the article of 12th May 
1908 ? Is something wanted in the translation of the English expression ? A. 
Yes. Q, Can you supply the missing part ? A. Obstinate retention of a wrong 
opinion. Q. Now you were asked about the word embark. ” Will you give me 
the vernacular for that word ? A. Q. Is that correctly translated in ‘embark? 

A. Yes. Q. See the bottom of page and top of page three; do you see the word 
1 Indignation V Is that correctly translated ? Q. Yes. Q. Then you were asked 
also about the word “ assassination”, which appears in more than one place of the 
articls of 12th May? Q. Yes. Q. What is the Vernacular expression for the word ? A. 
cpr. Q. Does that correctly translate the English word assassination? A. yes. Q, I 
think it was suggested to you that the word ‘kill’ is probably more correct repre¬ 
senting Ho slaughter than ‘to assassinate’? A. I do not agree with that. His Lord- 
ship : You say ‘kill’ is not the right expression? A. No. Advocate-General:-Will you 
tell his Lordship and the Jury whether assassintion is the proper meaning and 
whet her you prefer it to killing ? His Lordship : Why do you think assassination 
is more proper than killing? A. srrciqurci? q^sqi^j q^-That menasthe assassination 
of Narayenrao Peshwa; means slaughter of cows* ^i-means assassination. His 
Lordship : Then the woid is translated killing, slaughter or assassination acc¬ 
ording to the context ? A. Yes. Q. Now you were asked about parties in the native 
press. You said the Kesari was one ; is it the leading pape^. ? A. Yes. Q. To 
what party does the paper belong ? A. The party known as the Extremists are 
the Nationalist party. Q. Do you know who is editor of the paper? A. Yes 
Q . Who is it? A. The accused. Q. Do you know who is the proprietor? A. 
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Yes, the accused His Lordship-. —t don’t think that arises out of the cross- 
examination, Advocate General :—The object was to prove that there are parties 
in the native press and we have to show that the Kesari represents the extremists 
and that the accused is Editor and proprietor. His Lordchip : —The accused did 
not ask about the Editors of the other papers. 

Advocate General:—Well, if your Lordship thinks it is not permissible I will not 
press it. There are other materials which will prove the Proprietor and 
• publisher of the Kesari ; and that lie is editor also. 

His Lordship:—I have no admission of his editorship before me. 

Advocate General:—He described himself bofore the Magistrate as an editor. He 
did not say he is editor of the Kesari . I propose to put in his declarations 
made under Act. 25 of 18G7 and a copy of this declaration is permissible as 
evidence. It was for the purpose of convinience and saving time I asked the 
witness whether accused was Editor and proprietor of the Kesari . 

His Lordship:—Of course the court has a right to ask any question but I do not 
wish to do so. 

Advocate General:—I quite understand the delicacy of your Lordship’s position 
and the way you have directed the witness. I only thought perhaps it 
would be much better for the accused to admit this. 

His Lordship:—If the accused wishes to make that statemant of course I’l 
hear him, 

Advocate General:—If I have gone further than I ought in pressing this it was 
only to save time. I will put in the two declarations in due course. 

Accused:—We are not going to dispute that point. I am Editor, Publisher and 
Proprietor of the Kesari , and I accept full responsibility of the articles 
in question. 

His Lordship:—You admit this? 

A. Yes. My Lord. 

His Lordship.—And you accept responsibility for all the Exhibits from C to I ? 

A. Yes, My Lord. 

Advocate Generel:—As a mere matter of form I will put in the declarations of the 
accused dated 1st July 1867 both dated the same day. They are declarations 
befor the first calss Magistrate of Poona and the certified copies here are 
evidence under section 7 and the following sections of Act. 25 of 1867. fbM u “ 

That will save considerable time and that will set free Mr. Tilak’s compositers. 

I do not wish to detain them here as their services are required at Poona. 

Mr. Joshi: —Am I done with Your Lordship ? 

His Lordship Yes, you may go. 

Advocate GeneralWe have two short witnesses |to prove publication in 
Bombay and as I do not apprehend that they will be cross-examined we may be 
able to put up the witness who searched the house. 
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NARAYAN JUGANNATH DATAR. 

Examined by Mr. Binning:— 

Q. Yon are a clerk in the Customs Reportor General’s Department ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you live ? 

A. Kandewadi. 

Q. In addition to your occupation do you do any other business ? 

A. l^es. , 

Q. What is it ? 

A. The agency of the Kesari and the Marat!ta. 

Q. During the period 12th May and 9th June 1908 ? 

A. , Yes. • . ■ 

Q. Where is your agency. ? 

A. In Bombay. 

Q. When did you begin to be agent to the Kesari ? 

A. Off and on I have been connected with the agency of the Kesari for the 
past 25 years. 

His Lardship: since when did you last become agent ? 

A. Since 1886. 

Q. Were you agent in 1908. 

A. yes, up till July 4th, 

His Lordship:—When did you begin the last time to be agent ? 

A. About 1900. 

His Lordship And you gave it up on the 4th of July 1908*. 

A. Yes. 

Q. As agent of the Kesari , what had you to do ? 

A. I kept accounts and made clerks do the work, 

Q, Kept accounts of what ? 

A. How many copies were sold. 

, Q. How.many copies did you receive each week ? 

A* About 3000; the number has been changing this year. 

Q. Now generally you got about 3000 copies in May ? 

A. Yes, sometimes .a hundred or two less. 

His Lordship -About 2800 in May ? 

Q. How many subscribers are there in Bombay ? 

A. 1250. 


Q. Do you read the paper yourself ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. See Exhibits C and D, did you read these articles ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And were copies of these sent to you at Bombay ? 

A. l"es. 

Q. Do you see Exhibits C to B. 19, 26 May and 2 June ? did you receiv 
those issues in Bombay ? 

A. Yes. 

You supplied them to subscribers 1 
A. Yes, 

«- 

Q. Every week ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cost of subscription ? 

A. Rs. 1-12 per year in Bombay. 

Q. And to non-subscribers. 

A. 3 pice (9 pies). 

His Lordship ;—Mr. Tilak, do you wish to cross-examine ? 

Accused :—No, my Lord. 

His Lordship to Witness :—You say, you kept copies and your accounts, did 
you return unsold copies ? 

A. They were sold here. 

(}. What was the honorarium paid to you ? 

A. It was fixed. 

Q. How much ? 

A. Rupees 30 per month. 

Q. Did you supply a copy to the Translator’s office ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Rupat Rama was called but was not present, 

Balvant Krishnaji was called but was also not present. 

Advocate General i ,—I wont waste time in asking for warrants. 

His Lordship What were they to prove. 

Advocate General That they were sold in the street. 

His Lordship :—Please recall the last witness. 

His Lordship to Witness :—Besides sending 1250 copies to subscribers 1600 or 
1700 copies were left, how did you sell those ? 
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A. I sold them to the news boys, 

Q. what do they pay ? 

A. v anna per copy. 

Q. The news boys make 1 pice (three pies) on each copy ? 

A. Yes. 

Peter Sullivan ( Bombay Police ) examined by Mr. Binning. 

Q. Your name is Peter Sullivan ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, You are an Inspector of the Bombay Police ? 

A. Yes. 

QJ Now in this case did you get a warrant for Execution in Poona ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it for the search of the house of Mr. Tilak 
A. Yes. 

Q. For the press and office ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You got it from the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who was it executed by 

A. By Mr. Davis, District Superintendent of Police, Poona. 

Q- Were you present when the warrant was executed ? 

A. I was. 

Q. And when the premises of Mr. Tilak were searched were you there ? 

A, Yes. 

That is to say press and office and house searches. Were yoa present 
at all ? 

A. Yes, I was. 

Q. Who actually conducted the search of the office and press ? 

A. The search was conducted in the presence of the District Superintendent 
of Police assisted by myself and Deputy Superintendent Power and 
other police officers. 

His Lordship:—Give me the names. 

Q, Mr. Daniels—Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Power—Deputy Superinten 
dent and Mr. King—Gity Inspector, myself and some native officers. 

A. Mr. Davis D. S, P. was also there ? 

Q. Yes, my Lord. 
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Mr. Binning.—And was Mr. Kelkar there ? 

A. He was present. 

Q. Did you yourself find anything in the course of the search ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What did you find ? 

A. Amongst other things. I found a post card with some writing upon it. 

Q. Is this the card you found ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it found ? 

A. In the top right hand drawer of the writing table in a room in Mr. 
Tilak’s residence apparently used as an office. 

His Lordship:—I understand that you tell me that the press, residence and 
office are in the hsmo house ? 

A. No, my Lord, they are joined. The residence is on one side. 

His Lordship:—Are the places separate or joined ? 

A. The press is separate, the other places are joined. 

And this was found in a room in Mr. Tilak’s residence apparently used 
as an office ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Binning;—Now when you found that card what did you do with it ? 

A. I showed it to Mr, Davis and Mr, Power and also to Mr. Kelkar. 

Q, Did you hand it over to any body or did you keep it yourself 
A. I did. 

Q, Did you produce it before the Magistrate in Bombay ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Having kept the card till now you produce it ? 

His Lordship,—Were you entrusted with it all the time till you produce it ? 

A. I was, my Lord. 

Mr. Binning:—Did Mr. Kelkar initial it 2 

Accused;—Mr. Kelkar is here and what he said is not evidence. 

His Lordship:—I was watching for that, Mr. Tilak. 

Accused:—Mr. Kelkar initialled it, what has that got to do with it ? Is it relevant ? 

Advocate General:—Of course if:—-Accused says it was found in his drawer there 
is no need to go any further. < This is all very informal, my Lord, I now 
tender it as evidence against the accused as showing thas it was in his 


possession. Whether it carries the case further or not is another matter. 
That depends upon the evidence. But the fact is that it was foynd in his 
residence, in a drawer in a table in the room occupied by him. 

1 would draw your Lordship’s attention to the case decided by Lord 'Campbell and 
Chief Justice Pollock, in Crown V Bernard, reported in Forster and Find- 
layson at Page 240. I point to this case as having a very , direct bearing 
on this. 

His Lordship:—His Lordship directs against. 

* i} , > * 

Advocate General:—Yes, my Lord. 

Advocate General:—The other case, my Lord, I will refer to very shortly but this 
case is so absolutely on the point that I shall draw your Lordship’s attehtion 
to it first. The facts are stated in page 386 of Russell on Crimes, the latest 
edition:—( Reads “ when a trial for murder &c. ” to“ admissable.’’) Your 
Lordship will see directly, that there is the writing of the person on this 
card. Of course in the * case under reference the letter was written by a 
third person and here is Russell’s comment on it:—( Reads from all the 
person”) I think I must state what fhe contents are in order that you may 
consider the question of law in regard to the admission. 

His Lordship:—I wonldfather you did not state them. 

Advocate General ;—If your Lordship thinks I ought not to, I will n^t. Will your 
Lordship take a look at it ? (Hands card up to court) Your Lordship is, no 
doubt, familar with the case in England, which differed to a certain extent 
from the present case where the accused were charged’with murder and 
among other items of evidence produced by the prosecution were entries 
in the handwriting of the accused showing that he had been stocking 
poisons including the. poison with which the crime was committed. ( Reads 
from 387 of Forester and Findlayson. In this case entries were admitted in 
evidence. Your Lordship will find (Reads from same page from “if the 
papers” to ‘‘that of the person”) That my Lord is a case in Crown 
Pleas Chapter 11, page 119. Now I do not wish to say what is on the card, 
till his Lornship decides whether it may be admitted. But there can be 
no question that it has a very close application to the charges which are 
framed and more especially those which my learned friend Mr. Inver,arity 
referred to towards the close of his adress. I will not say any thing more upon 
it until the admissibilty of the card is considered. It wont take the Jury 
two minutes to see what the contents are. 

His Lordship to accused:—Do you wish to say anything ? • 

Accused:—The only thing I would point out is that if it is relevent in the case 
your Lordship may admit it, I leave it to you, the only question is a 
relevancy; 

His Lordship:—But what is the point you urge ? 

Accused:—That the contents are not relevant. I do not wish to deny possession 
of the card though it was found behind my back. 
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His Lordship:—I do not follow you. 

Accused:—The contents are not relevant to the facts of the case. That is my only 
objection. , : , / 

His Lordship:—This is a document found in the possession’of the accused in the 
course of a search under a warant and I have.no optipn but to admit the 
card. 

Advocate General:—The card is one of those folding ones. On one side you hava 

“ Hand book of modern explosives ” by M, Eissler published by Crosby and 
Lockwood 13/6; £C Nitro Explosives” by Gerard Sanford 9/—” and on the 
other side 4 Modern Explosives ? by Esiel Explosives ” by Crosby and 
Lockwood. I tender it my Lord, 

( Exhibit) 

This was passed round to the jury. 

Inspector Sullivan Cross Examined by accused.- 

Q. Did you find any other papers in the search ? 

A. Yes. 1 : ' i5 

Q. Can you get those here ? 

A. No, they were taken to the Court and are in possession of the Magistrate* 

His Lordship:—You brought them to Bombay ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

Q. You have not brought them here ? 

A. No, 

His Lordship to aeucsed:—Do you want any of them sent for ? 

Accused:—Yes all of them, My Lord. 

His Lordship:—Will you see Mr. Advocate General that they are produced 
tomorrow ? 

Accused:—I may ask those questions tomorrow: 

His Lordship:—You want to ask him some questions on those papers ? 

A. Yes. 

His Lordship:—You may ask them tomorrow.- 

The Advocate General;—These papers are in the custody of the Cleark of the 
Crown, we ha,ve nothing to do with them. We can show a list of all that 
was found. Do you want the list or papers, Mr. Tilak ? 

Accused:—I want the papers themselves. 

His Lordship:—Can you go on with the witness now, excepting those matters 
relating to the papers ? 

Accused:—Yes. 
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His Lordship:—Well, go on with him now; 

Q. Did yon go into my Library 2 

A. I don't know, we went into several rooms in the house with the D. S. P. 
Poona* I don't know if one of them was the library. 

Q. All the other papers were found in the same desk ? 

A. I don't know how many of the other papers were found. 

His Lordship:—Were they found in the same drawer ? 

A. I think so my Lord* 

Q. Was the drawer locked ? 

A. No it was open, 

Q. Do you know if anyone searched the library ? 

A. They might have, I dont remember. 

Q. You did not do so yourself ? 

A. No, 

Q. Where did you find this card 2 Lying at the top or did you have to 
search it ? 

A. The card was amongst the other papers. 

Q. Was it down deep 2 

A* I do not think that it was at the top. I was looking at the papers to 
examine them. 

Q. You got down all the papers from the drawer on the floor ? 

A. No, I brought them out one by one on the top of the table. I took some 
and Mr. Power took some. 

Q. The papers were taken out and placed on the table and then examined. 
A. No they were taken out one by one and examined. 

Q. How many papers were there in the drawer ? 

A. I cannot tell you, I did not count. 

Q. About how many ? 

A. I really cannot tell. 

Q. 10,20,502 

A. 1 suppose there were some hundreds. 

Q. How many other papers did you take from the drawer? 

A, I have a list here of the papers I took. 

His Lordship:—Have you a list of all the papers you brought to Bombay ? 

A. Yes, my Lord, I put them in a small envelope. 

Q. Can you produce the list ? 
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A, I produce the panchnama and a copy in English. The original is written 
in Marathi. 

His Lorbship:—May I see the English Copy? 

Q, You have the list and copy 
A. Yes. 

Advocate General:-There is the Panchnama in Marathi conning the effects of the 
Search and the things found. 

Accused:—I do not want the Panchnama, I only want the list* You don’t re¬ 
member how many othei papers were taken from the drawer? 

A. So far as my memory serves me there were cuttings from I think Ameri¬ 
can papers. They are all here in the possession of Magistrate. 

Q. How many papers were there in the drawer ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Now just try to remember whether there were 10, 20 or 50. I do not ask 
you how many papers there were, in the drawer, I want to know how many were 
taken out. 

A. That I cannot say. 

Q. In the whole search how many papers were taken? 

A. The panchnama was written in Marathi I have only a copy. 63 items 
appear on tho list. 

Q. I am not talking about the panchnama. You gave some evidence from 
memory now. I want you to tell me in the same way, how many papers, about 
were taken from my house. 

A . I cannot. 

Accused .—I ask my Lord that the further examination of this witness may 
be left till to-moirow as I must have those papers. 

His Lordship :—You wanted some books, have you asked your Solicitor to 
give you a list of the books ? I will try to see that you have them. 

His Lordship ;—Gentlemen of the jury, before you"come to-morrow, I would 
be glad if you devoted some little time to the articles before you; You will have 
to go into 7 articles, Exhibits “C” to I will be glad if you will be good 

enough to read those articles carefully before you come here tomorrow and then 
you will be in a better position to hear both sides. 

The Court then adjourned till Wednesday 15th July 1908J 
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Proceedings of the Third Day 
Wednesday 15th July 1908. 

Cross Examination of Inspector Sullivan continued:— 

Mr. Tilak:—Have you got the papers which you were asked yesterday to 
produce this morning? A. Yes, I believe the^ are here. Q. All the papars that 
you found in the search? A. Yes, as far as I know, I have not seen them. 

His lordship:—Do you want them % 

Accused:—Yes/ in fact these papers were got behind my back. I was not there. 
His Lordship:—Would you like to see them? 

Accused:—Yes, before I pun any in. 

His Lordship—You may go round there and look at them. 

After Examinning some bundles, accused returned to his place of the table 

and said:_My Lord, they have got a few books here. The other papers, taken 

from my desk are not here. 

His Lordship:— Are all the papers taken, here, Mr. Sullivan 2 
Inspector Sullivan:—Apparently not, my Lord. There are some newspaper 
cuttings and letters which are not here. 

His Lordship:— Yesterday accnsed asked for these papers and they should have 
been here. 

Advocate General:—They are not in the Police custody. 

His Lordship:— .But surely the Magistrate shoald have sent them all on. 

Advocate General:—I believe that a man from the Clerk of the Crown has gone to 

fetch the other papers. 

His Lordship to Accnsed:—You can go on with the Cross-examination, and when 

the other papers come I will let you have them. 

Accused to witness:— 

Q. Did you go to Singhad to search my house there ? A. Yes. Q. Had you 
a warrant 2 A, Yes, a warrant-issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 
and endorsed by the City Magistrate of Poona. Q. To search my house at Singhad 
Specifically % A. To search the hoase there. Q. At Singhad or at Poona ? A. At 
Singhad. Q And for the Poona house there was a separate warrant ? A. No. the 
same one. Q. Was Sinhgad specifically mentioned therein * A; By the district 
Magistrate, yes. Q. The Presidency Magistrate did not mention it. A. Ho men¬ 
tioned your residences. Q. The Presidency Magistrate did not mention Singhad. 

A. But the Disttict Magistrate did. 

Witness to His Lordship:—It must be remembered that I only assisstel in the 
execution of the warrant. 


Q. You have signed the warrant ? • A, Yes. Q. Then you can tell me who 
added Sinhgad in the warrant. A. The warrant was not eqtrusted to me but to 
the District Superintendent of Police, Poona, 

His Lordship :—The question is was Sinhagad mentioned in the warrant. 

A. Not to my recollection. 

His Lordship :—Do you recollect when the District Magistrate at Poona added 
Singhad to the warrant ? 

A. X don’t know when, but I believe he had. Q. Have you got the war¬ 
rant here now ? A. It was returned in the ordinary course to the Presidency 
Magistrate. Q, I want to know from you if it is among the many miscellaneous 
papers which have been brought here from the Magistrate’s Court. 

Advocate General :—The clerk has, I believe, gone to the Magistrate’s Court for 
all the papers. 

Accused :—I request your Lordship to order it to be brought from the Ma¬ 
gistrate’s Court. 

His Lordship :—I should like to know your point with regard to this search 
warrant. 

Accused :—I wish to know about the manner of the search. I am coming to that, 
my Lord. 

Q. Did you take any of my men to Sinhagad ? A. No, you had a watch¬ 
man there. Q. 1 think you should answer my question. You did not take any 
of my men or my clerk or relation to Sinhagad. A. No. Q. Did you open the 
door yourself or did the servant ? Q. No, the servant opened it tor us. Q. And 
the cupboards, 1 believe you opened them and broke the locks without the ser¬ 
vant’s permission. A. We had no keys and we opened them. Q. In spite of 
his remonstrance ? A, No, he did not remonstrate. 

Inspector Sullivan j—I should like to state that there were two cupboards opened, 
Aceused:—Cupboards in the wall ? 

A. Yes. Q. You have stated that you did not take any of my men from 
Poona, did you inform them that you were going to Sinhagad ? A. No, I did 
not. Q. Did you get anything from Sinhagad ? A. No, nothing. Q. You left 
the broken locks as they were ? A. The locks were not broken, hinges were 
loosened. Q- The hinges were loosened and you searched the cupboards ? A. Yes. 
Q, And it did not occur to you to put then in order again. A. No 1 could not. 
Q. Now about these papers, have they come 2 A. No. 

His Lordship:—If there are any questions you desire to ask when the papers 

come, you can have Mr. Sullivan recalled. 

Advocate General:—I will now put in the statement of the accused made 
before the magistrate. 

Hia Lordship;—That is all the evidence for the Prosecution. 
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Clerk of Crown:—The accused Bal Gandhar Tilak was asked by the magistrate 
if he wished to make a statement before him. His reply in case No 16 was:— 
“I wish to reserve my statement for the Sessions Court, 

In Case No 17 his reply was:—” “I wish to reserve my statement” 

His Lordship :—Under section 289 C. P. C. now I would be entitled to examine 
you. I do not purpose to ask you any questions. You are entitled to make 
any statement you like now, in order to enable you to explain any of the 
evidence brought against you. If you are not going to enter any evidence 
you will have the right of reply after the Advocate General has spoken. 

If you wish to bring evidence then you can adress the Jury now. 

Accused:-I wish to make a statement. There are certain facts in the papers which 

I want to incorporate in my statement as evidence. I cannot do without 
the papers. 

His Lordship:—You understand at present in this case the prosecution made no 
use of any of your papers except the post card. 

Accused:—Yes, but I cannot explain the post card unless I have the papers. 

Advocate Geueral:—I make no objection, I understand the accused wishes to 
examine the papers which have been left behind. He and his advisers have 
been supplied with a list of these papers. 

His Lordship:—Are the papers which have been left behind in the list? 

Advocate Gen.:—Mr. Tilak says they are. There are 63 bundles of papers mentiqned. 

His Lordship:—They asy some of these papers are not here. 

Advocate General:—I do not know but I believe it is correct. 

His Loprdship:—Such omission should never have taken place. 

Advocate General:—Well that has nothing to do with us. Your Lordship must 
quarrel with the magistrate. 

His Lordship:—The accussd gave notice last evening of all that he wanted and 
the papers should have been here. If that had been done, all this waste of 
time of the court and of the jury would not have taken place. 

A dvocate General:—That has really nothing to do with us, My Lord. 

His Lordship r^—I think that as the prosecution you are assisted by the police and 
it should have been seen to that these papers were brought to the Court. 

Advocate General.-—They have passed them on to the Poona Magistrate, my Lord. 

His Lordship:—But surely if the magistiate had been told, he would have sent 
all the papers here. 

Advocate General:-—Perhaps the accused can’t say which of the 63 bundle he wants. 

Accused:— All those papers brought here, My Lord, were taken from my office. 
Y e want the papers which were taken from my residence. 

His Loidship:—to Advocate General ( after some considerable time had been 
spent waiting. ) Don’t you think it would be desirable to send a respon¬ 
sible officer to the police court to hurry up the papers ? 
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Advocate General;—I am told one has already gone, my Lord. 

Accused:—My Lord, in order to utilize the time, will your Lordship allow me, in 
anticipation of my statement, to put in certain papers which I wish to use 
in my defence ? 

His Lordship:—Do you want to put them in as Exhibits ? I suppose you know 
that course gives the Advocate General the right of reply. 

Accused:—Yes, we have decided upon that course although it gives the right of 
reply to the other side. 

His Lordship;—You have considered that ? 

Accused:—Yes. 

His Lordship:—I cannot proceed further till you tell me whether you wish to 
make a statement now. 

Accused:—Yes I do, but I cannot yet decide what papers are to go in as Exhibits 
among the missing papers. 

His Lordship:—I cannot proceed further till you make that statement. 

Advocate General:—I have the warrants here now my Lord; the other papers 
might be checked with the list to see what we have. 

His Lordship:—Perhaps some one will check them on behalf of the accused and 
Inspector Sullivan on behalf of the Police. 

Mr. Kelkar on behalf of Mr. Tilak and Mr. Sullivan on behalf of the police 
then checked the papers in court. 

Accused:—On comparing the Panchanama of papers with the papers which are 
here, I think it is only the papers which were found in the office that are 
here. The papers were in my desk in the drawers, viz, telegrams, letters, 
are not here. Those that were marked and initialled are not here. 

His Lordship:—(Reads a letter from the Police Magistrate.) My information is that 
there are no other papers in the Presidency Magistrate’s office. The 
accused’s complaint is that items 19 to 52 are not here. 

Advocate General:—I will just ask Mr. Sullivan if he knows anything about it. I 
put in the original Panchanama. It has been produced. Where is the man 
from the Magistrate’s office ? 

His Lordship:—It seems to me that the Magistrate’s clerk was in charge of the 
papers; the papers were not in'charge of the Crown officers. The man was 
told not to leave but he is apparently not here. 

Advocate General:—I am told that the Magistrate’s clerk was told in the presence 
of the Crown officials that he might go and search for the missing paper. 

His Lordship:—Has he gone back to his office ? 

Advocate General;—Yes my Lord and Mr. Sullivan has gone also. 

Advocate General:—I understand that Mr. Tilak and his advisers wish to 
state deliberately that there is something in these papers of which they 
wish to make use. From Nos. 19 to 52. 

His Lordship:—Yes from 19 to 52, except No. 4G. The note I have taken 
ds that accused says he will make a statement when those papers which are 
-not here are produced. 
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Advocate General:—Your Lordship has a list from 19 to 52. It will be curious 
hereafter to see how this allegation as to whether there are seriously any 
papers amongst these papers is supported. 

Accused:—I made no allegations. Certainly there are some papers which may 
throw some light upon matters. 

His Lordship:— You say you cannot make any statement till you have these 
papers. 

Accusd;—I must make some explanation, I cannot explain the post-card with¬ 
out seeing what there is in the papers; perhaps the papers will throw some 
light upon that. 

Advocate General:—It will be hereafter significant to point out how 
many of those papers are found to be necessary for the purpose of the 
defence. 

Accused:—»I make no allegation. I have not yet seen the papers. 

Advocate General:—I understand Mr. Tilak to say that he has not seen the papers. 
Will your Lordship look at the list ? 

His Lordship :—Has Mr. Sullivan been sent for ? 

Advocate General:—Yes, my Lord. 

After some lapse of time Inspector Sullivan returned. 

Advocate General:—I put Mr. Sullivan back in the witness-box, my Lord. 

Q. Do you produce the original Panchanama in Marathi ? 

A. I do. 

His Lordship:—You produce the original Panchanama made on 26th May 
when the search warrant was executed ? 

Q. Yes my Lord. 

Q, Are these the warrants of which you have been speaking ? 

A. Yes. 

His Lordship:—Are there two ? 

A. Yes my Lord. Two different warrants. 

His Lordship :—Of two different dates ? 

A. No. For two different places. One is for the Kesari press and the other for 
the residence. 

Advocate General :—I put in the warrants and Panchanama. 

Q. Have you translations of the Panchanama, dated 25th June 1908 ? A. Yes. 

His Lordship:—Is it an official translation? A. No, it is made by a Police 
Officer in Bombay. 

Advocate General:—We can have official translations made if your Lordship- 
thinks it necessary and Mr. Tilak’s advisers think it is necessary. 
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At 1-15 P. M. 

His Lordship :—Have the papers been found Mr. Advocate General ? 

Advocate General;—Yes, my Lord, they have been found. 

His Lordship Let them be opened and examined ? 

After the papers had been examined by Mr. Tilak. 

At 1-45 P. M. 

His Lordship :—Do you wish to ask Mr. Sullivan any questions ? 

Advocate General:—Will your Lordship take a note that all the rest of the papers 
have been produced and shown to the accused ? 

Cross-examination of Inspector Sullivan was then continued by Mr. Tilak. 

Q. Can you say whether the papers now produced were found on the top 
of the table or in the drawers ? A. Some were found on top and some in 
the drawers. 

Q. You cannot say which were found in the drawer and which on top ? A. So 
far as my recollection goes the large Mss. were found on top and the smaller 
papers such as newspaper cuttings were found in the drawers. Q. Can you point 
them out taking the list in your hand. A. I might do one or two but not 
all, because we had to go through four hundred papers. 

Accused The search warrants have been put in my Lord. May they be given 
to the witness ? 

Q. Look at that search warrant, turn to the endorsement on the back. A. 
To which are you alluding. 

His Lordship :—To the Magistrate’s endorsement. 

Q. It is the signature of the City Magistrate P A. Yes. Q. It was not taken 
to the District Magistrate ? A. When I got to Poona it was late in the evening 
and the District Magistrate was not at home, so I went to the City Magistrate, that 
being addressed to either the District or City Magistrate. 

His Lordship :—The District Magistrate was not at home so you carried it to the 
City Magistrate ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. Q. On what date was it endorsed by the City Magistrate ? 
A. On the 24th of June. Q. Do you know when, morning or evening? 
A. Yes, in the evening. Q. When did you gc to my residence f A. I went the 
following morning. Q. At 2 A. M, ? A. No, at daybreak. Q, When did you return 

it executed ? A. I did not execute the warrant. It was returned on 25th June 
executed. His Lordship:—The warrant against the residence ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. Q. When did you finish your search ? A. Which search ? 
Q. The search of the residence ? A. Where ? Q. At Poona ? A. At 9-30 or 10 A. m. 
Q. Say between 9 & 10 a. m ? A. Yes. Q. When did you start for Sinhagad ? A. At 
about 12 noon. Q. Who went with you ? A. Mr. Davis, District Superintendent 
of Police of Poona and Mr. Power, Deputy Superintendent of Police. Q. Now 
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between 9 & 12 noon it was returned to the District Magistrate and a further 
endorsement to search the house at Sinhagad was obtained ? A. Not to my 
knowledge. His Lordship: You don’t know yourself ? A. No, my Lord. Q. Was 
the warrant with you when you went to Sinhagad ? A. It was with the District 
Superintendent of Police Mr. Davis to whom it was entrusted. Q, Did you see it 
with him ? A. Yes, I saw it with him. Q. Now thG papers found in the residence 
did you see if they tallied with the list given in the Panchanama. A. To which are 
you referring ? Q. To Poona, A. House ? 

His Lordship:—What you took at Poona was it in the course of what you were 
ordered to search ? 

A. Yes, my Lord I believe so. 

Accused:—I ask, my Lord, that the papers should be bundled up as one bundle 
and exhibited as one Exhibit in the case, 

His*Lordship:—All the papers that were last brought in ? 

Accused:—Yes, my Lord, those that were last brought in. 

His Lordship:—You want to put in the whole of them ? 

Accused:—Yes. 

His Lordship:—I will let you do that when the time comes. 

His Lordship:—Just look at those papers Mr: Sillivan. Does this bundle of papers 
contain papers that were found in and on the desk at the residence ? 

A. Yes, my Lord. 

His Lordship:—They were found either in the drawers or on the desk ? 

A. Y T es, my Lord. 

His Lordship:—Including this book? 

A. No my Lord, the book was found, so far as I can remember, in the offiice. 
Accused:—Then it cannot be put in. It was not found at the residence. 

His Lorsdhip:—Do you wish to put in all these collectively ? 

Accused:—Yes, my Lord, collectively as one Exhibit. 

The papers were then bundled up and marked (Exhibit 0.) 

His Lordship Do you wish to ask any other questions ? 

Accused :—No, my Lord, 

His Lordship to Advocate General:—Then that is your case ? 

Advocate General:—Yes, my Lord. 

Clerk of the Crown then again read the statement made by Accused before the 
Magistrate. 

His Lordship to accused:—Now, do you wish to make your statement ? 

Accused :—Will the court allow me a little time by rising now ? The statement 
is ready but some alterations have to be made in connection with the 
papers just put in. 
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His Lordship :—The only difficulty is that the Jury’s tiffin will not be ready till 
3-30 P. M. I cannot ask them to go without that. 

Accused :—Then we might meet as usual at 3-30 P. M. 

Foreman of Jury The Jury are prepared to chance it about their tiffiin being 
ready. 

His Lordship:—Very well, we will rise now. 


After Lunch at 3 p. m. Wedensday 15th July. 


His Lordship Have you any written Statement ? 

Accused My statement is ready, my Lord. I will read it. 

Mr. Tilak then read the following statement to which was attached an Appen¬ 
dix of 71 Exhibits. 

MR. TILAK’S STATEMENT MADE TO THE COURT. 

I, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Accused in this case do hereby state as follows : — 

1. I am Editor, Printer, Publisher and Proprietor of the Kesari , a weekly 
Marathi journal published at Poona every Tuesday morning, and as such do admit 
all legal responsibility in respect of the articles forming the subject matter of 
the charges. 

2. Marathi terminology in the discussion of Political subjects not being settled, 
I have used the following Marathi expressions for the English equivalents put 
against them-:— 



= Despotic. = Fanatic. cT3T = Mettle or spirit. 3?!^ = Enthu¬ 

siasm. = Intensity of feeling. = Wounded self-respect or sense of 
honour. rs^i\ = Absolute. = Uncontrolled. = Passive 

resistance. ^ = Evil Genius. = Fallen from observances, = Error 

of judgment. = Felonious. = Stern. <ffcqr = Manliness. = 

Decentralization. 

There are some more words and phrases of .similar kind but these are not in¬ 
serted in this statement to save space. 

3. My views in regard to the Political reforms required in India at the present 
day are, as stated by me in March last in my evidence before the Decentralisation 
Commission, as follows:— 

“The mere shifting of the centre of power and authority from one official to 
another is not, in my opinion, calculated to restore the feelings of cordiality between 
officers and people prevailing in earlier days. English education has created new 
aspirations and ideals amongst the people and so long as these national aspirations 
remain unsatisfied it is useless to expect that the hiatus between the officers and 
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the people could be removed by any scheme of official Decentralization, whatever 
its other effects may be. It is no remedy-not even palliative-against the evil 
complained of, nor was it put forward by the people or their leaders. The 
fluctuating wave of Decentralization may infuse more or less life in the individual 
members of the Bureaucracy, but it cannot remove the growing estrangement 
between the rulers and the ruled, unless and until the people are allowed more 
and more effective voice in the management of their own affairs in an ever ex¬ 
pansive spirit of wise liberalism and wide sympathy aiming at raising India to the 
level of the self-governing country.” 

4. The charge-Articles are a part of a controversy in which I have en¬ 
deavoured to maintain and defend the above views. 

With reference to Exhibit K, I have to explain that after the 
Explosives Act was passed I wished to criticise it and especially the defini¬ 
tion of explosives in the same. For this purpose it was necessary to collect mate¬ 
rials and the names of the two books on the card were taken down from a catalogue 
in my library with a view to send for them in case they could not be found in any 
of the Poona or Bombay Libraries. The Article of 9th June is intended to point 
out the futility of repressive measures alone in preventing the recurrence of 
bombs. In support of what is stated above in para 4 I produce along with this 
statement papers as per list annexed. The charge Articles embody my honest 
convictions and opinions. I state that I am not guilty of any of the charges 
brought against me and pray that I may be acquitted. 

His Lordship:—Do you wish to produce any evidence? 

Accused:—No, my Lord. 

His Lordship:—You do not want to call an^ evidence or witnesses? 

Accused:—No, my Lord. 

His Lordship—I presume Mr. Advocate General, the accused having put in Exhi¬ 
bits you will ask him to proceed. 

Advocate General—Yes, I shall have to reply, I notice in this statement that there 
is a list of 71— 

His Lordship:—Newspaper articles ? 

Advocate General:--I don’t quite know how they can be admitted. I take it that 
what the Accused intends to do, instead of putting in those articles or 
tendering them, is to read extracts from them showing his own views. But 
would that be relevant, what somebody else has written? Can it show 
what he did or intended to do? 

His Lordship.—That would depend on what the Accused wishes to read to the 
Jury; we can thus decide. It would be very much the same liberty as 
counsel would have of quoting before the Jury in his behalf from other 
articles. 

Advocate General:—How could counsel have liberty to quote from a newspaper 
to show what some one else wrote. Here there are Calcutta papers. 
Madras papers, &c. &c. 
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His Lordship:—I do not quite know wliat the Accused proposed to do. We must 
wait till we see what he does. It may be that in those articles he produces 
that certain bad advice is given to Government as in the Times of India 

and the Pioneer , 

Advocate General:—The only paper which he says offers bad advice to Government 
is the Pioneer . 

His Lordship.—-But he makes other statements. 

Advocate General:—I ask at this stage my Lord, whether he is to be allowed to 
take into his defence articles for the purpose of explaining what he has said 
by reference to what somebody else has said in any part of Inida.lt is 
apprently an attempt to prolong this trial indefinitely. That is a matter 
which I won’t say anything more about. How can it be relevant for the 
defence of the Accused to those particular charges to be allowed to put 
in extracts from papers written in different parts of India. The question is 
what is the meaning of his language and from, the meaning of his language 
what intention ought to be imputed to him. Not what is the meaning or 
opinion of a hundred other newspaper writers. How can you allow him to 
drag into his defence in this case matters of this sort. 

His Lordship :-Up to the present there has been no attempt to prolong this trial inde¬ 
finitely. If in the course of his defence he transgresses you will no 
doubt draw my attention to it. The list is annexed [and we will wait 
and see what he proposes to do. 

Advocate General:—I have not had the advantage or^ disadvantage of 
consulting all those papers. 

His Lordship:—Accused does not perhaps intend to read them. 

Advocate General:—Still he is allowed to put them in as his defence. 

His Lordship:—We will see what use he does [make of them and we will 
then be in a better position to judge. 

Advocate General:—I submit I am entitled to a ruling. The apalling notion 
of having to read these apalling extracts is enough to terrify one out of 
his life. 

His Lordship to accused:—Now you can adress the Jury in any way you like in 
your defence. 

Accused —-1 think that in the opening address for the prosecution nothing was 
said but that the whole article should go in and I do not know specifi¬ 
cally the points upon which I have to reply. It would be more convenient 
if the prosecution summed up the case now and I replied afterwards. 

Advocate General :—Ido not want to weary the Jury, 


His Lordship tro accused I warned you yesterday that if you put in documents 
you would loose the right of reply. The Advocate General is not bound to 
anything more. You may address the Jury on the whole of the articles 
or on such portion of the articles as you think the prosecution rely upon. 

Accused :—Then it will be a very long address as I must go over the whole course. 

His Lordship :—You are quite at liberty to do that. 

Accused Then I will begin now, 

Mr. Tilak then addressed the Jury in his defence as follows 


Mr. Tilak’s Speech. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury! The Case for the Crown has 
been placed before you by the Learned Advocate General in an eloquent 
and able manner and though I cannot command that eloquence and ability 
I take it upon myself to represent my case to you in the hope that the 
personal explanation that I shall be able to give to you may be found 
satisfactory. The Charges are rather vague. Whole Articles have been 
included in the Charges and this throws upon me the responsibility of 
referring to every portion of the Articles likely to be pressed against me. 
I do not know definitely on what portions the Prosecutionr elies. The open¬ 
ing Address of the Learned Counsel for the Crown contained only a 
few remarks. The net consequence will be that I shall have to cover 
wider ground and detain you longer than I meant to do. I am not a 
practising Barrister in this Court and it is likely that my address will not 
be so argumentative and close as you might expect from a Barrister pared- 
sing long in this Court. I therefore request that you would show me that 
indulgence that is usually shown to parties pleading their own cause espe¬ 
cially in criminal matters. The case for the Prosecution is that there 
are certain Articles which have been read to you and you are asked to 
draw certain inferences from the wording of those Articles and by acting 
upon the maxim that a man intends the natural consequences of his acts 
and return a verdict against me. A Case of Sedition divides itself into 
three parts. (1st) There is the publication of the Article; (2ndly) there 
are certain insinuations and inuendoes and lastly the question of intention. 
The publication I have already admitted. I have taken full responsibility 
of the publication of those articles. I may mention that one of the points 
namely insinuation and inuendoes should not be based on the translations 
of that Article. They are not the original. The original has got perverted 
in the translations and any insinuations based upon these translations 
would be likely to be unsafe. The only evidence of intention produced by 
the Prosecution is the Card, besides the Articles. They ask you to rely 
upon the translations of the two iucriminating Articles and the other three 
which have been produced before you to prove intention. They say you 
have to judge from the writings themselves whether they are seditious or 
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not. I think the matter is not so simple as that. The question of intention 
is the main question in this case; and I hope to show that by reading the 
Articles by themselves you cannot form any judgment as to my guilt or in¬ 
nocence. It is unsafe, nay dangerous to adjudge me guilty merely because 
the words, as conceived by you from the wrong translations, are in 
your opinion calculated to produce feelings of hatred and contempt in a 
community of which probably you know nothing. It amounts to some¬ 
thing like this: You are asked to sit in judgment on an Article written 
in Freneh and translated into English, yoii are asked to judge of the 
effect this French Article will probably produce upon the French population 
in England. This is a case of that kind. I shall have to refer later on to 
the inconvenience caused by this procedure but I want to point out that 
the Article is written in Marathi and addressed to the Marathi 
knowing population, you have to judge what effect this Article 
is likely to produce, i. e. what is the tendency of the words 
employed and what effect they would probably produce on the minds 
of the Marathi-speaking population. The Kc.sari is only read by 
Marathi-speaking people. It is not read all over India. You 
have not to say what the effect would be in Bengal. You have to 
judge what effect these words would have on the minds of the readers of 
the Kasari , solely from the facts that the words complained of had a parti¬ 
cular meaning and the sentences conveyed particular insinuations. No 
other fact or piece of evidence has been placed before you except the Artir 
cles themselves; aud the general point upon which I shall address you 
when I take up the question of Law will be that this is a very unsafe method. 
In fact it is not sound to rely exclusively on this one maxim vis. that a 
man intends the natural consequences of his own act or actions. That was 
the question much discussed before English Juries about a hundred years 
ago when there was a controversy raised in England in the time of Grorge 
III. before Fox’s Libel Act was passed in 1792. That doctrine as embodied 
in the maxim is now much discredited. It is an exploded theroy; and 
English Juries now-a-days draw their own conclusions not merely from 
the character of the writing itself but from all the surrounding circum¬ 
stances. What those surrounding circumstances are I shall show from the 
papers I have put in. You know the way Juries are charged in this Country. 
They are told- u Take the whole Article, do not take a particular 
phrase or draw inferences from a single sentence, look to the context; ” 
but nothing more is said. It is always unsafe to draw any inference by 
reading an Article alone. That is the doctrine in force now in England and that 
constitutes the main bulwark of the liberty of the Press in England. The 
Law is the same here as in England so far as the law of Sedition goes. 
It is the same in both countries. There was some difference 10 years ago, but 
by an amendment in 1898 the Law has been made the same as in England. 
In fact it has been brought into harmony with the English Law, and now 
there is no question as to what ‘ disaffection 5 means, but there is this 
difference, viz. that though the Law may be the same in England, English 
Juries use wider powers and they have fought for them even against the 
direction from the Ju/iges. They have insisted .upon their right to discuss 
the questions for themselves aud return a verdict of common sense. The 
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question is, “Has the Jury in India the same power as the Jury in England?” 
If it has, I ask you to exercise that power and draw your conclusion in 
the same way as an English Jury would do. For that purpose I will first 
read to you the Sections. They have been read to you already. They 
are Sections 124A and 153A; and they have been read to you by the 
learned Counsel for the Crown and I will read them to you and explain 
them in my own way. It is for His Lordship to say finally what the Law 
is, but it is a mixed question of fact and Law and I cannot avoid referring 
to it in my address to you. 

Section 124A reads: “ Whoever by words either spoken or written or 
by visible representation or otherwise brings or attempts to bring into 
hatred or contempt, or excites or attempts to excite disaffection towards 
His Majesty or Government established by Law in British India, shall be 
punished with transportation for life or any shorter term to which fine 
may be added or with imprisonment &c. to which fine may be added or 
with fine. ” The charges which are framed against me are under 
Sections 124A and 153A. There are two charges under 124A; 
so I am taking that Section first. It has three Explanations, 
but we will come to that afterwards. If you examine Section 
124 A you will find that it is divided into two parts; The 
1st part is “whoever by words either spoken or written brings into hatred 
or contempt His Majesty etc etc.” There is no question of intention but of 
the effect produced. If the hatred or contempt is produced by the writing 
no proof of intention is necessary. That is the first part. But it seems to 
me that the Prosecution does not mean to proceed under that part of the 
Section. There is no evidence adduced before you that any excitement has 
been caused by the Articles in question, so my case does not come with¬ 
in the first part of the Section. Had there been the least evidence to show 
that excitemeut was caused by these Articles, the question would have 
been different. There is absolutely no evidence before you. This is the 
reason why I asked that the charges should be made clearer. The whole 
Section is also put down there. They do not say whether I am charged 
with causing disaffection or with attempting to cause it. It would have 
been much better if a particular charge had been imputed. There is an 
alternative charge and so I have been obliged to refer to the first part of the 
Section. The charge is put under both parts of the Section. The 1st part 
of the Section is evidently not applicable and was never intended to apply 
to this case. Well, the charge was so framed by the Magistrate. The 2nd 
part of the Section reads “attempts to excite disaffection etc.” Disaffection is 
a positive feeling meaning alienation of allegiance. The Explanation shows 
that it is a positive feeling and not a negative one. I will now read to you the 
Explanation. The first Explanation is “The expression ‘disaffection’ 
includes disloyalty and all feelings of enmity.” So whoever attempts to 
excite disloyalty or attempts to bring Government into contempt is punish¬ 
able under the latter part of the Section. The expression “attempts to 
bring” introduces the legal term “attempt.” We must know what an 
attempt means. The words are not merely “ knows as being 
likely to”. The words are “attempts to excite” and they mean preme¬ 
ditation. I shall read from the charge of Mr. Justice Batty in the Bhala 
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Case, (B. L. R. Vol. VIII. Pages 438 to 439). There is a quotation from the 
charge of the Chief Justice. I now pass on to discuss the word ‘attempt.’ You 
will observe as has already been pointed out to you by the learned Councel, 
that it is not necessary 7 in order to bring the case within the section that it 
should be shown that the attempt was successful. Attempt does not imply 
success. It is merely trying. Whether the intention has achieved the result 
is immaterial. I read to you a passage from the observations of the Chief 
Justice in a case tried in 1900 in this Court. “An attempt is an intentional 
premeditated action which if it fails in its objects, fails through cir¬ 
cumstances independent of the person who seeks its accomplishment. If 
its failure is to be attributed to something which he cannot control, its failure 
is no excuse.” 

That is the meaning of the word ‘attempt’. Attempt is actually an 
offence minus the final act of crime. When it fails it is only an attempt at 
the crime. There must be everything necessary to make it an offence 
except success under the particular circumstances. It must be shown that 
if I have failed in this attempt, it w r as from circumstances beyond my 
control. Now that kind of evidence has not been put before you. The 
mere fact of the publication of the Article, the mere fact that a certain 
Article is published, will not make it an attempt when attempt is so defined. 
Attempt definitely means that a man intends to do something ; the act 
must be present to his mind. This has been stated by Justice Stephens 
in his History of the Criminal Taw of England Vol. 2 page 221 where he 
says (Reads). A crime must first occur to the mind, it must then be 
considered and determined upon, preparations more or less extensive must, 
in most cases, be made for it and it must be carried into execution. The 
execution may either be prevented or may be fully carried out, in which 
case it may either accomplish, or fail to accommplish, the full object which 
the criminal proposed to himself. That is attempt. It is not ‘attempt’ 
when it is fully carried out and accomplished. The subject has also been 
discussed in Mayne’s Criminal Law 7 and you will find at page 511 the 
following. Mere preparation is not punishable under this Section. If 
the man make certain preparations, and if those preparations fail from 
reasons outside his control, then only is it an ‘attempt’ under this section 
and not otherwise. Now the illustrations are very curious and I will 
read to you some of them. (Reads page 932-933 Mayne’s Criminal Law 7 ). 

You must have pushed your preparation or activity so far, that success 
w r as prevented only by some thing beyond your control or irrespective of 
your will. The legal definition is something more. 

There is a case given of a man with a sword running after another 
man, and though he is not far behind him, he cannot be said to be attempt¬ 
ing murder. There is another illustration given, and still a further one. 
There is also a very curious case in 3 Bengal Reports Criminal Appeal page 
45. You will find how the legal term ‘ attempt ’ is defined there. In that 
case Mr. Justice Mitra was right in saying that it w 7 as not an attempt, 
though you may punish him under any other Sections of the Penal Code. 
A transaction must be carried to siich a point that you must consider that 
an attempt has been committed. The act here adduced is publication and 
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publication alone. Publication is brought in to show intention, but I maintain 
that mere publication cannot prove any intention. Intention is to be proved 
in this case not merely by the fact of publication but by something else 
which would show that the publisher really did intend to excite disaffection. 
The article is before you. It was read to you by Clerk of the Crown. Now 
if publication alone were sufficient to constitute an attempt then the Clerk 
of the Crown could have been indicted for Sedition ! The Article has been 
published in every newspaper in India. Is every newspaper in India 
therefore guilty of attempting to commit Sedition in publishing that article ? 
No, and why ? Because publication was made merely to give information 
to the public. You have to take the intention with which it was done; 
You must have some act of definite intention. Lord Cockbum’s exposition 
of the present Law is contained in column 2 page 2 as follows :—- 

u The mischief done or attempted vials animo. Besides being actual,’ 
the mischief must be done or attempted vials animo.” 

The guilt of Sedition is not contracted by the mere publication of lan¬ 
guage calculated to excite disaffection or disorder , for this may be done by 
a lunatic, or a Clerk of Court reading an indictment, or the speaking of 
machine. There must be a criminal mind. This state of mind is usually 
described by saying that the mischief for w^hich the publication w T as calcu¬ 
lated, must have been intended, because such an intention is usually the 
fact. But it is not meant by this, and it is certainly not necessary, that 
the accomplishment of that particular mischief should form the exact 
motive. A criminal indulgence in even a good motive w r ill do ; as if a 
person should inflame the rabble from love of power, or of applause. And 
there may be a culpable indifference of consequences , in which absence of 
motive there may be as much wickedness as in the operation of 
motive. All these, and many other, mental conditions are states of mains 
animus. The great error to be avoided is the error of supposing that Sedi¬ 
tion can ever consist in the mere use of the language , abstmcted from every 
other consideration. Such a principle would be inconsistent with the right 
of public discussion. Not that the mains animus , that is the wicked¬ 
ness, must always be established as a substantive fact by separate evidence . 
It may be inferred from the whole circumstances, and especially from the 
words, or the act or acts, charged. It is a fair presumption that people 
mean what they say, and intend what they do. But it is competent to the 
Accused to exclude the application of this presumption. And consequently 
since it is a matter of evidence, it is for the Jury to decide it. 

This shows that the mere publication of an article, whatever the 
context, whatever the surrounding circumstances, is not an offence. The 
Jury has to make up its mind not by reading the Article alone. I do not mean 
that it is not evidence. It is some evidence, but ifj were to attribute 
to it a pecuniary value I wonld say the financial value of the article is 
merely one Anna in the Rupee; you have to find 15 Annas worth of evidence 
elsewhere and when this is done you must look to the other circum¬ 
stances. Of course if the defence does not urge other circumstances perhaps 
it may be justifiable to return a verdict cf guilty by reading the article 
alone. But, w r hen there are other circumstances w T hich are showm to- 
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exist, then it is the bounden duty of the Jury to take all the circumstances 
into consideration and then to decide whether certain intention was in the 
mind of the accused or not. That is what I wanted to draw your attention 
to in the beginning. The Section does not say whoever publishes anything 
likely to create disaffection; that is not the wording of the Section. The 
Section says whoever ‘‘attempts” to excite, and if that is proved you can 
truly say a man is guilty. If you find an ounce of opium with a man would 
you say that he had intended to commit suicide ? The possession of the 
opium would not be an indication of intention; he may have been an habi¬ 
tual opium-eater. If you saw a man leaping into a tank would you say 
it is necessarily an attempt to commit suicide ? He may be a good swim¬ 
mer and may want to enjoy a plunge. Of course it would be argued that 
it is for the defence to bring evidence to prove the contrary; that the 
burden of it lies upon the Accused. That again is wrong law and wrong 
doctrine. It is not sanctioned by the Evidence Act. It is the duty of the 
prosecution to prove every thing including intention. According to the 
Evidence Act you have to presume first that the accused is not guilty; it is 
for the prosecution to show by reliable evidence that every element of the 
crime that enters into the definition is made out. I ask you what have 
they proved in this case ? They have merely shown you some articles, 
and would appear to say u Don’t you think they are sedetious ? Return a 
verdict of guilty. Here is the article; we have got it translated from the 
original. We place it before you; you can see that some of the words 
are very strong and likely to excite disaffection, therefore as a matter 

of legal inference the Accused is guilty; so return a verdict of 

guilty and go away.” That is the whole case; absolutely nothing else. 
To them it makes no difference what the cricumstances were, when 
the article was written. The burden of proving all that is thrown 
upon the defence. They do not take into consideration the fact that 
this article ^yas written in the heat of controversy, that this article 
was intended as a piece of advice, and that it is written in reply to certain 
criticisms already published. These are the principal circumstances under 
which the article was written. But the prosecution says 11 it is no business 
of ours to inquire into these circumstances. We only place the article 
before you and if the Accused does not reply, the best course for you, 
and the only legal course for you possibly, is to return a verdict 

of guilty. 55 Now Section 124 A has three Explanations and not exceptions. 

The Explanations are as follows: — 

Explanation 1.—The expression u Disaffection n includes disloyalty 
and all feelings of enmity. 

Explanation 2.—Comments expressing disapprobation of the measures 
of the Government with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means', 
without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection, 
do not constitute an offence under this section. 

Explanation 3.—Comments expressing disapprobation of the adminis¬ 
trative or other action of the Government without exciting or attempting 
to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection do not constitute an offence 
under this section. 
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They explain the words in the main part of the Section. They explain 
c disloyalty ’ '(Reads). I think that ought to have been proved by the prose¬ 
cution in the first instance that the Explanations to the section are satisfied 
as well as the Section itself. The burden of proof is not on the defence. The 
prosecution have not discharged this duty and have wrongly thrown the burden 
upon the defence. They ought to have shown by substantial proof that 
the writer has exceeded the limits of fair expression of opinion, fair 
comment, and fair disapprobation. I know that you will be told “ we do not 
object to the liberty of the press, but we don’t want that liberty to descend 
to license. ” But you have to define what that may mean to yourself. 
Where does liberty cease and where does license begin ? That has to be 
defined by the common sense of the Jury. That is your duty. The law is 
very strict but itus the Juries in England that have stood between the 
strictness of the law and the liberty of the press,*and you have to perform 
the same duty in this case. I mean to place before you all the circumstances 
under which the article was written and it is important to show what my 
intention was in writing that article. Whether I meant to excite disaffec¬ 
tion or attempted to do so or whether that was not my intention. Intention 
is not a physical fact ; no one can see the heart of another man. If I 
have to judge of your intention, I must judge it from your overt acts. I 
Cannot dive into your heart and know what is passing there. Intention 
has always to be gathered by inference; but the question here is whether 
inference is to be judged from one fact or from several surround¬ 
ing circumstances. The fact of publication alone is not sufficient; you 
must take into consideration all the surrounding circumstances. I maintain, 
and several learned persons in England have maintained, that you must 
take into consideration the surrounding circumstances and give them their 
proper evidentiary value in law and you must arrive at your verdict by 
taking into consideration every fact that is before you. It would be unwise 
to say that the character of the writing may be prima facie inferred from 
the words themselves; and if you were to go on sending to prison every man 
who only writes particular words you would have to send to jail every writer of 
a dictionary. Webster’s Dictionary e.g. contains all possible seditions words. 

Then I must refer you to another case. It is from Erskine’s speeches 
Vol.l.page 1867 and is known as the Dean of St. Asaph’s case.In the speech 
for the defence the following words occur. Suppose the Crown were to elects 
some passage from Eocke upon Government as for instance “that the s re wa 
no difference between the King and the Constable when either of them 
exceeded their authority. ’ ’ That assertion under certain circumstances if 
taken by itself, without the context, might be highly seditious and the 
question therefore would be quo animus it was written. Perhaps the real 
meaning might not be discoverable by the immediate context without a view 
of the whole chapter-perhaps of the whole book. 

Then I will read to you another passage from Erskine Vol. I. page 
386. This refers to the Bible'and says that if only the words “ There is no 
God” were read and their context omitted, even the Bible would be a 
blamphemous work. You will have to look to the circumstances. In order 
to do this effectually, the Jury is selected from the people, the Jury is thus 
likely to know their circumstances. You, of course, have not that advan- 
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tage here; there can be no comparison between an English Jury and the 
Jury in India, in this respect. It is a matter to be decided by twelve men 
drawn from among the people. Intention is to be decided by twelve men 
and, mark you, they must be unanimous. That is not the case here. In 
England if one man out of the twelve disagrees, the Jury is discharged, and 
another Jury is empannelled; and if this happens two or three times the man 
is ultimately acquitted. Of course in charging the Jury it is the custom to 
say you should look to the article and to the surrounding circumstances, 
but I believe it is the duty of the Prosecution to point out whether there 
are any exculpating circumstances and I have no doubt His Eordship 
will direct accordingly. Now there are other points of the Section to which 
I wish to draw your attention. What does “ Excite ” mean ? It is from 
exciter; it is to inflame, to create what does not exist, to raise to a higher 
degree what exists already. If there is no hatred or contempt already 
existing, to ‘ excite ’ is to create it. If it does exist it is to highten it, to 
increase it. Now I will make myself clear by an illustration. Suppose 
there is unrest, and Government sends an officer to inquire into the reasons 
thereof and that officer makes a report to the Government that the unrest is 
due to certain causes and it could be easily remedied by Government; would 
you charge that officer with disaffection ? The man only describes the feel¬ 
ings of the people and represents them. He makes a report upon them. 
He does not go beyond that and is certainly not doing a seditious act. To 
excite feelings of disaffection means that by your act you must heighten 
feelings of disaffection when they exist or create them when they do not. 
If you do not do anything to excite feelings, if you merely express, if you 
merely report, if you only express sentiments which exist at the time, surely 
your act does not come under Section 124 A. Nay, more, you may create 
a feeling of disapprobation. I can say with impunity something is bad; 
it ought to be remedied. I have to write; I have a right to do that and if 
I find fault it is only natural that some ill-feeling is created. We are 
not all saints. So in disapprobation some ill-feeling is necessarily implied. 
That is the meaning of Explanation 2 to the Section; it refers to “Com¬ 
ments expressing disapprobation of the measures of the Government.’’ 
When I say that Government is going wrong, evidently I say something 
which the authorities may not like. That is not sedition; if that were 
so, there could be no progress at all and we shall have to be content at 
the end of the 20th century with what we have at present. True progress 
comes of agitation; and you are bound to consider the defects pointed 
out and discussed and the reforms proposed and to look to the real 
intention of the man. I say the ‘real intention’ and not the ‘fictitious 
intention’ which is inferred from the legal dictum that every man intends 
the natural consequences of his acts. This then is the conclusion reached. 
If the intention is really to reform Government it is not seditious 
“Sedition” has never been properly defined. The Explanation to the 
Section is as follows 

I cannot conceive of disapprobation being expressed without exciting 
some bad feeling in the minds of the hearer about the person against whom 
that comment is made. It is impossible to do it. That is what the Explan¬ 
ation there refers to. It is to show either that so much liberty is allowed 
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to the press or it has no meaning, at all. I request you to take it that it 
has w a meaning and that the legislature intended it to have that meaning. 
The Explanation was not meaninglessly introduced. If it has a meaning, the 
only meaning it can have is that a certain amount of unpleasant feeling is 
allowed to be created by law. It is impossible to define the limit where 
liberty and disapprobation end and license and sedition begin. It is not 
to be decided merely as a legal inference; you have to decide as men 
of commonsense. -- 

Eord Kenyon has said; “if any twelve men of my countrymen unani¬ 
mously say that a particular Article or writing deserves to be condemned 
that is sedition. No definition can give you any correct idea about it”. 
It is a doctrine laid down by a very’ learned and respected Judge. He 
gives up the attempt to define and says “bring twelve men from among 
the people and ask them if I have exceeded the limits and if they say yes, 
then comict me. n That is why that definition of sedition has been very 
often quoted. It is the popular definition. I will now read a passage to 
you from Lord Kenyon’s Charge to the Jury from Paterson on the 
“Libert}’ of the Press”. That is the simplest definition that can be given. 
It lays down the limit between liberty and license and between legitimate 
disapprobation of Government and Sedition. 

According to the phraseology of Law “act” is different from action! 
Act is something done; action is abstract and may include a policy of 
Government. Then there is another expression to which I wish to draw 
your attention; and it is “ Government established by law in British India” 

4 Government ’ here does not mean the Executive or the Judiciary but it 
means Government in the abstract. The word 4 Government ’ is defined 
in the Indian Penal Code and includes any officer, even a police constable. 
It does not mean that if I say a police man is not doing his duty then I 
am guilty of sedition. Go up higher. If certain Officials have not been doing 
their duty I have every’ right to say that these officials should be discharged; 
there should be stricter supervision and that particular departments should 
be altered. So long as the word “ Government ” is qualified by the words 
44 established by Law, ” how can it have tLe meaning given to it by a 
definition of the word ( 44 Government” ) in a particular part in the Penal 
Code ? The qualifying phrase makes it a quite different thing. It is 
44 Government established by law.” We shall have to come afterwards to 
the question whether Bureaucracy is Government or not ? Whether the 
British Government is solely dependent upon the Bureaucracy? Can it not 
exist without it? The Bureacracy may say so, it maybe very flattering to them 
to say that the services of certain officers are indispensable to them but is it 
the meaning conveyed by the expression 4 ‘Government established by law in 
British India”? Does it mean a 44 form of administration” and is it consistent 
with that meaning? So far as ideals are concerned they do not come under the 
Penal Code. I may say that a certain system of administration is better suited 
to the country and may try to spread that opinion. You may not agree with 
me but that is not the point. I have to express my opinion and so long as I 
do not create any disaffection I am allowed to express it freely. There 'can 
otherwise be no progress; progress would be impossible unless you allow in¬ 
telligent gentlemen the right to express their opinion, to influence the public 
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and get the majority of the public on their side. See the wording of the Sec¬ 
tion. The words are “Government established by Law in British India. n I 
think Justice Batty in the “ Bhala ” case ( the same case from which I 
have already quoted to you ) says that you have to consider the tendency 
of the writing etc. The passage says that it is quite allowable for a man to 
say that the particular form of Government should not exist. That does not 
imply any hostility to Government. Now if we were philosophically 
discussing the point, and Section 124 A were strictly applied,every phil¬ 
osopher in the world to whom we owe all this progress will have to be 
sent to Jail. 

Supposing a man in England were to write that coustitutionl 
monarchy is not good for England, it has been stated that it is not sedit¬ 
ious to express that view. I will read in this connection from Morley 
on Compromise, page 224. He says :—“Again take the case of the 
English monarchy. Grant if you will that this institution has a certain 
function and that by the present chief magistrate this function is 
estimably performed. Yet if we are of those who believe that in the 
stage of civilisation which England has reached in other matters the 
monarchy must be either obstructive or injurious or else merely decorative and 
that a merely decorative monarchy tends in diverse ways to engender habits 
of abasement, to nourish lower social ideals, to lessen a high civil self-respect 
in the community; then it must surely be our duty not to lose any oppor¬ 
tunity of pressing these convictions. To do this is not necessarily to act as if 
one were anxious for the immediate removal of the throne and the crown 
into the museum of poltical antiquities.” 

That has been the pronouncement of a statesman and not merely of a legal 
authority.I want to be a millionaire; will you infer from it that I want immediate¬ 
ly to commit a dacoity ? All that I want is to earn money. So if I say Bureau¬ 
cracy should be changed or modified it is not fair to infer that my intention 
is to raise a rebellion and create feelings of hatred against the Government. 
Why should you infer that my intention is really to raise a rebellion and create 
feelings of hatred? You must be very careful in inferring intention from words 
especially when you have to infer the feelings of the community in which you 
do not move. If you take the writing, reading it alone is not sufficient; you 
will have to judge the effect the writing will produce on Marathi-speaking 
people. It is a very difficult task. There is always the possibility of misunder¬ 
standing. We very often misunderstand each other. If I draw an inference 
as to your intention without knowing the state of your society it is not likely 
to be correct. In the same way if you wish to draw an inference from the Marathi 
writing as to the effect it would produce on the Marathi-knowing community 
you have to consider the feelings and the general state of that community. 
Without doing that you cannot say whether the writing will excite any 
particular feelings or not. Take the instance suggested to me by my 
learned friend Mr. Baptista. You write upon the cow-question. If you 
write in a particular way the Mahomedan community may not be offended 
but the Hindu community may be. The question of effect in that case 
does not,depend only upon the writing but also, and more especially, upon 
the state of the mind of the people to whom it is addressed and the parti¬ 
cular time at which it is addressed; upon the particular state of society and 
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the stage of its development at the time it is addressed. What may cause- 
disaffection to-day may not have excited disaffection 20 years ago, and what 
appears horrible to-day may appear quite different 10 years hence. It is a 
threefold question. The question of the writing is one factor, the state of 
the society to which that particular writing was addressed at that particular 
time is another factor, and the time at which it is addressed is the third 
factor.lt is an example of an equation involving three unknown quantities.You 
can’t find*the value of the equation by knowing the value of only one of them. 
The Prosecution have stated to you the value of only one factor, and have 
left you to evolve that of the other two from your inner consciousness. You are 
hido-ing of human individnals-of the Natives-of whom you have little knowle¬ 
dge. It is quite a different thing when the writing is in the language 
which you understand and the community to be judged by you is the one 
to which you belong. The question is very peculiar under Sec. 153 A. 
You have to decide questions between communities. India is not yet a 
nation in the sense in which it is understood in western communities. You 
have to judge whether feelings of animosity may be created betw r eeu Hindus 
and Mahomedaus, Parsees and Jews, or Jains and Buddhists. How are you 
to judge ? Simply by the possible effect of the writing itself ? That will 
evidently be a lame, incorrect, unsafe and dangerous way of doing it. The 
Prosecution ought to have produced evidence before you to show what the 
state of the Marathi speaking people is and how are they likely to be affected. 
They have produced no evidence to show what may be the probable effect. 
I do not blame any body. You, gentlemen, are all shrewd business men. You 
can form your opinion on facts and if the Prosecution did not place these 
facts before you who is to be blamed ? Don’t think that in any 
circumstances you are bound to return a verdict of guilty. You can say you 
can give no verdict as there is no evidence. If there is not evongh evidence 
it does not mean that from whatever evidence you have you must give a 
verdict of guilty. It is open to you to say you cannot make up your minds. 
Sec. 153 A reads as follows :— u Whoever by words, either spoken or writ¬ 
ten, or by signs, or visible representations, or otherwise promotes or 
attempts to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to two years, or wdth fine, or with both.” Then there 
is this expression in the explanation u It does not amount to an offence 
within the meaning of this section to point out, zvithont malicious inten¬ 
tion and with an honest view to their removal, matters which are producing 
or have a tendency to produce feelings of enmity or hatred between differ¬ 
ent classes of His Majesty’s subjects.” It is the malicious intention on 
which you have to decide. You are not to presume that intention. Thus 
Sedition consists in intention; it does not consist in the act of publication. 
Sedition does not consist merely in the character of the writing. It consists 
in an evil mind and that evil mind is to be proved and it must be proved 
by facts from which you can infer that evil intention. That is the reason 
why that subject is left to the Jury. Otherwise there is no reason for the 
Jury to sit in Judgment. Any one could pick up an article and say this is 
seditious. I do not think that that requires much intellectual power. Where 
is the necessity of a Jury and of its being unanimous.? The doctrine is 
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that if 12 men taken from the people come to the honest conclusion that 
malicious intention does exist then the accused is guilty and not otherwise. 

Is there any malicious intention ? Is there any criminal intention ? Is 
there any evil motive in publishing these articles ? Is there any evidence 
as to what I had really intended ? If you have no materials before you, 
you must return a verdict of not guilty. The mere character of the writing 
may be primct facie evidence of the intention but intention must always be 
inferred from overt acts. Tilak or no Tilak is not the question. The question 
is, do you really intend as guardians of the liberty of the Press to allow as 
much liberty here in India as is enjoyed by the people of England. ? That / 
is the point that you will have to very carefully consider. I wish to 
show you that mine is an Article written in controversy as a reply to an * 
opponent. It was penned to defend the interests of my community. 
You may not agree with me in my views. Different communities have 
different views. And even' community must have opportunity to 
express its own views. I have not come here to ask you 
any grace. I am prepared to stand by the consequences 
of my act. There is no question about it. I am not going to telP 
you that I wrote the article in a fit of madness. I am not a 
lunatic. I have written it believing it my duty to write in the interest 
of the public in this way, believing that that was the view of the 
community. I wanted to express it, believing that the interests of the 
community would not be otherwise safeguarded. Believe me when I say 
}hat it was both in the interest of the people and Government 
that this view should be placed before them. If you honestly go ; 
to the question like that it will be your duty to give a veidict fo 
not guilty, whatever may be your opinion about me, even if you dislike 
me as much as you can. I know I am not a persona grata with 
the Government ; but that is no reason why I should not have 
justice. My personality is not the question. The question is one 
of intention and that is what yoit have to decide, not his Lordship. 
Juries in England have returned verdicts against the directions of Judges. 
You might think that Government has launched this prosecution, and 
sometimes lower officers consider a sanction as tantamount to a 
mandate. I think that that view will not be taken in this case. I am sure 
of it; and I am sure his Lordship will so direct you. Government for 
its own purposes likes certain things to be done and certain things 
not to be done, but the Government policy is not always justified 
by the principles of Law and Justice. Here it is not a question of conveni¬ 
ence, it is not a question of expediency, but a question of Justice pure and 
simple. If you look at the question from this standpoint then much of 
the misunderstanding, much of the dust that is likely to be raised by the 
Prosecution about this question, will be cleared up. The matter is to be 
looked at from one standpoint and one standpoint only. And that stand 
point is to do justice. I.ask whether in your own heart of hearts, under the 
circumstances, you think that you would not have written like this. If you 
were placed in my position and if you had been impelled by my circum¬ 
stances to take up the defence of your community what would you have 
done ? As I told you it is a question like, that; you must place yourselves 



in my position and then judge of my motives and my intention. If 
you find by going over the whole of the incidents that my intention is 
pure, there is no other course open to you but to return a verdict of not 
guilty. I shall presently show you that the translations that are placed 
before you are wrong,—I will not say intentionally wrong, but I will 
say that they are wrong and very highly prejudicial to the Defence. 
I am not going to say that the translator was actuated by any bad motive* 

I cannot say that; but the result is there and it is ruinous to the 
Defence. Whatever the words may mean, it is a question of intention. 
You ought to be very careful in ascribing intention to any one. If the 
results are not harmful it is }'our bounden duty to suppose that the intention 
is good ; even in the case where they are harmful you cannot say that the 
intention was necessarily bad. I will read to you from Stephens, History 
of Criminal Law in the case of the Dean of St. Assaph. What do you 
find in this case ? Killing may be an offence ; it may amount to culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder ; or it may be caused by a rash act. If 
it is proved to yon that a man A has merely killed B, you cannot return 
a verdict of murder. Mere killing is not murder and merely taking away 
a purse is not theft. The circumstances under which the man takes away 
the purse are materially relevant or necessary to be taken into considera¬ 
tion It is the duty of the Jury not to infer intention merely from the 
taking of the purse. The Jury must know that he took it with a 
wicked intention. Of course in this case no discontent or dis¬ 
affection has been proved to have been caused and the procedure here is 
slightly different. The Penal Code has now defined all crimes ; so 
there is no necessity to infer wicked intention. When the Sections are 
named that serves the purpose. There has been no evidence placed 
before you that any discontent has been brought about. You have to 
infer it from the writing. That procedure is I think not legal nor equitable 
nor moral. t( The maxim that a man intends the natural consequences of 
his acts is usually true; but it may be used as a way of saying that because 
recklessness to probable consequences is morally as bad as an intention to 
produce those consequences, the two things ought to be called by the 
same name, and this is at least an approach to a legal fiction. It is 
one thing to write with a distinct intention to produce disturbances 
and another to write violently and recklessly matter likely to 
produce disturbances. ” p. 360 Stephen. So the two things 
are not the same. Those are the words stated there. You cannot 
infer any intention from the writings themselves. As I said 
before give it a scale value ; and if the total accumulating evidence comes 
to sixteen Annas in a Rupee convict me. The publication is only one 
factor in judging of a criminal intention. There must be a distinct 
criminal intention to justify a verdict of wicked intention. So what 1 have 
said amounts to this that this intention can not be inferred from merely 
the fact of publication but from surrounding circumstances ; and between 
these two lies the Liberty of the Press, the whole Liberty of the Press. 
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The Liberty of the Press is not guarded by the Section. The Law says 
always infer intention from the publication, but then there would be no 
liberty. Liberty means that you must take all the circumstances into 
consideration. It is upon you that the Liberty of the Press depends. 

The Court Adjourned till Thursday. 


FOURTH DAY. 

Thursday, the 16th July 1908. 


Proceedings commenced at 11-30 A, M. 

Mr. Tilak said :-Before we begin today I would like to make a request 
to your Lordship about the books and papers which have been put in 
and those which have not been put in. I request that the other books and 
papers which have been retained may, if the Prosecution has no objection, 
be returned as they are wanted at Poona in the office for the purpose 
of continuing the paper. 

Mr. Branson:—I have no objection, my Lord; we have no wish to re¬ 
tain any papers and books that have not been put in, just as I stated 
yesterday that the compositors might go back to Poona. 

His Lordship:—They may be restored to the Accused. 

Mr. Tilak continuing his address then said: — 

My Lord and gentlemeu of the Jury, I explained to you yesterday 
what my view of Sec. 124 A was and it becomes necessary in view of the 
difficulty placed in my way to anticipate some of the objections which 
might probably be raised by the Prosecution because I shall not have the 
right of replying afterwards. In anticipating these objections perhaps I 
may state something which the Prosecution might not have in its mind. 
But I cannot help that. I have to state the case in full and as I have 
no right of reply I have to anticipate the objections and reply to them 
also. Had the learned Advocate-General summed up the case before I 
began to address you, the difficulty might have been removed. But 
the law allows that privilege to the Prosecution and this difficulty 
has been created not entirely by the Prosecution, but by the law that 
obtains, I stated yesterday that the word ‘attempt’ is not defined. 
It is the most important word. The general plea is that in Sedition 
cases it is enough to look at the intention and pretend that the 
intention should be gathered from the legal maxim that a man 
intends the natural consequences of his acts. I will try to show you 
that that is not the case. The word ‘attempt’ necessarily postulates 
the idea of a premeditated action having a definite end in view. In 
a case tried in this Court in 1900 before the Chief Justice, he said 
that an attempt implies an end in view. So also we have Justice 
Stephen saying that a crime must be in view. ^It is a contradiction 




in terms to say that a man attempted to do what he had never 
in view. To prove an attempt there should be direct evidence 
oi the end and object in view. The object in view goes by the 
name of motive. The man must intend it and that must be his end 
in view. There is also another factor which has to be kept in mind 
viz. that an attempt, legal attempt, is only complete when success 
is prevented from any cause external to the will of the man. He must be 
prevented from carrying out his object by causes beyond his control 
and perhaps which he never, anticipated. In the present case there has 
been no evidence to show that this attempt failed on account of some 
thing else. I think in a Sedition case it is absolutely necessary 
to give this evidence. There ought to be some evidence before you 
to that effect. Did the attempt fail ? All the elements of an offence 
must be proved and it must be proved that the attempt failed from 
certain causes not in the control of the man who made it. Absolutely no 
evidence has been brought by the Prosecution to show that this attempt 
failed because the Government interfered or because the people were not 
willing to listen to what I had to say. It is seriously urged in such 
cases that the attempt need not be successful. I take this to be a very 
meaningless direction. You charge a man with having excited disaffec¬ 
tion, or with the alternative charge of having attempted to excite 
disaffection. You are told that if there is no success you may 
commit him under the latter part of the Section. I told you 
yesterday that the first part of the Section is not applicable 
to this charge and I claim acquittal on that part. Attempt includes 
both intention and motive. Without an end in view there can be 
no attempt. I will explain it to you by taking a common illustration. I 
intend to go to the Bori Bunder station and my end in view is to go 
to Poona. Object is the ultimate end in view. That is motive; and my first 
contention is that the word attempt includes both intention and motive 
and both have to be considered in coming to a conclusion as to whether a 
man has made an attempt. The motive and intention, it is eventually 
urged, must be looked at in the light of the maxim that a man intends 
the natural.consequences of his acts. Of course it is a beautiful maxim, but 
it is not a reliable guide. As I explained yesterday I take attempt to mean 
all acts including motive, including intention and all acts which would 
have led to the commission of an offence, had the person committing 
the offence not been prevented by an extraordinary agency from carrying his 
intention into practice. There are of course certain cases which show that 
an attempt need not be carried so far that success would have followed 
had something else not interfered at the last point, i. e. up to the penulti¬ 
mate point; that it may be short of penultimate. To illustrate, say there are 
ten stages in an act. It is not necessary to carry the attempt to the ninth 
stage; it is quite enough if it is carried to the sixth stage. There are cer¬ 
tain decisions on this point which are likely to be quoted against me 
and for that reason I must explain. I will read to you a case before I give my 
explanation. It is the case that I referred to yesterday, the case of Varjivandas 
reported in No. 30 Punjab Daw Reports page 225.This is a case of attempt¬ 
ing to kill. A man ran after another man with an axe in his hand; he 
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was only four paces behind. The defence was that being four paces off he 
might have been induced to give up his intention and the accused 
placed in locus penitentie . 

Mr. Branson:—May 1 ask who were the Judges ? 

Accused:—The Judges are not given here. It is on page 735 of the 
Fourth Edition. (Reads down to “inteference from without. 5 ’) There are 
certain Sections in the Indian Penal Code which make an attempt punish¬ 
able as the crime itself. There is Section 511 under which the punish¬ 
ment is much less, about half the length of the term assigned for the 
offence. There are two kinds of attempts punishable under the Indian 
Penal Code; one is the full attempt and the other is something less. 
In a case of murder how are we to distinguish between the two, 
whether the attempt is a full attempt or something less. Now the test 
for distinguishing between the two is this. A man does a thing or only 
attempts that thing and yet the person may be equally punishable. Where 
the punishment is thus equal the attempt must be carried to the ultimate 
stage; but where the punishment is less ( half or quarter ) then you might 
say that the attempt may not be carried to the last point. For instance 
Sec. 124 A speaks of ‘attempt 5 but it does not say that a man may escape 
from the consequences if it is only half made. A man may be charged 
with an attempt to commit an offence under Sec. 124 A. The meaning 
of the word attempt in that Section however is quite different from its 
meaning in Sec. 511. Section 511 is somewhat wider ( quotes the Section. 
“ Whoever attempts to commit an offence punishable by this Code with 
transporation or imprisonment or to cause such an offeuce to be com¬ 
mitted, and in such attempt does any act towards the commission 
of the offence, shall, where no express provision is made by this 
Code for the punishment of such attempt, be punished with 

transporation or imprisonment of any description provided for the 
offence for a term of transporation or imprisonment which may 
extend to one half of the longest term provided for that offence or 
with such fine as is provided for the offence or with both. 55 ) There you 
have distinctly a lower state of attempt, an attempt not carried to its utmost 
limit. No act may be carried in its preparation to the final stage or even to 
the penultimate stage to make it an attempt under 511. Under Sec. 124A 
that definition cannot be adopted; there the attempt must be a full attempt. 
A man must be prevented from carrying out his object by some extraordi¬ 
nary agency as it is said here. (Reads from Bengal Law Reports 
30.) Hence the Prosecution must show that but for some extraneous 
act the attempt would have succeeded. They have failed to show 

that; and having failed to show that they cannot ask you 
to find me guilty under Sec. 124A. There is no evidence before 

you to show that I did not succeed because some one came 

in my way. I am going to show you further on that jmy motive was quite 
a different one. In this case, taking the case as it is, the charge men¬ 
tions only an attempt, and the Prosecution is not entitled to succeed un¬ 
less it shows that this attempt would have leen carried on and would 
have developed into an offence but that it was prevented by extra- 
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neons causes. There are cases in which it is held that an attempt need 
not be carried to its last point; but that is under Sec. 511. If you want 
to convict a man under 124A it must be shown to have been carried to* 
the last stage. I am not charged under Sec. 511. It may be a mistake 
but there it is. I am charged under Sec. 124A and not under Sec. 511. 
Another point is also very important; they will say that I am making a 
confusion and muddiing up intention and motive; and that by thus con¬ 
founding the two I am giving all false law to the Jury. That is the pur¬ 
port of the objection raised by Stephens against Erskine in the Dean of' 
St. Asaph’s case ("Reads—“If you ask the Jury to take motive into 
consideration.”) 

His Lordship;—The reference to the Punjab Case was wrong. I 
find the Volume is 39 and not 30. 

Accused:—It may be wrongly quoted here. 

His Lordship:—The case is quoted here. 

Mr. Branson;—The reference is quite tight, you would see that the 
case is 30 but the volume is 39. 

His Lordship:—I see; it is case No. 30, volume No. 39. 

Mr. Tilak continuing said:—Now it is urged, gentlemen, that in such 
cases the jury ought to find intention and motive separately. The motive 
of the man may be good. A man may be good. A man may become a thief 
with the object of giving the money in charity. His intention, however, was 
to commit theft although his motive was good. There is no reason why the 
man should not be convicted of theft. That is exactly the argument used 
on page 360 in the History of Criminal Law in England, Volume 2: 
The second objection that may be urged is that you would confound 
intention and motive, but the objection is unfounded. I do not 
ask you to consider any of them alone. Take the two together and you 
are sure of arriving at a correct decision. Stephens is one of the writers who 
do not like the present state of the law in England, and observes as 
follows in his History of Criminal Law: — 

“A further objection to referring to the defendant’s intention in any 
case, and especially in defining the crime of libel with reference to it, is 
that a confusion is sure to occur between intentions and motives. Indeed in 
the many trials for seditious libel which followed the passing of the b’bel 
Act, I have not found an instance in which the distinction was pointed 
out. The words are constantly used as if good motives and good inten¬ 
tions were convertible terms. It is, however, obvious as soon as the 
matter is mentioned that the two are distinct. A man may be led by 
what are commonly regarded as pure motives to form seditious or even 
treasonable intentions, and to express them in writing, just as he might 
be led to commit theft or murder by motives of benevolence. If a man who 
steals in order to give away the stolen money in charity, or a man 
who kills a child in order to save it from temptations cf life, is not excused 
on account of the nature of his motives, why should a man who writes a libel 
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calculated and intended to produce a riot be acquitted,because his motive was 
generous indignation against a real grievance ? By making the intention of 
the writer, the test of his criminality a great risk of this result is incurred. 
A Jury can hardly be expected to convict a man whose motives they 
approve and sympthize with, merely because they regard his intention 
with disapproval. An intention to produce disaffection is illegal, but the 
motive for such an intention may be one with which the Jury would 
strongly sympathize and in such a case it would be hard even to make 
them understand that an acquittal would we against their oath.” 

I do not ask you to take into consideration merely motive or merely 
intention. But do not inferthe intention merely from the fact that the Arti¬ 
cle contains certain words that are likely to be construed in a peculiar 
way. What I say is, do not infer intention by an abstract principle of law 
but from fact. That is my point. I do not want to confuse you. Motive 
is an element to be considered in arriving at the intention. What 
is intention ? Unless you consider the motive fully you cannot know 
the intention fully. Intention may be inferred from the legal fiction 
that a man intends the natural consequences of his acts. But if there are 
circumstances before you to show that the motive of the man was 
different, then surely you would not be justified in returning a 
verdict of guilty. Intention and motive are both to be considered. I am 
going into the the history of the Law directly. The word in the Section 
is “attempt” ( Reads Sec. 124A ). The words are not “whoever pub¬ 
lishes” but “whoever attempts”. It does not say merely “publishes.” If 
it did, it would then have the legal addition that whoever publishes must 
mean the natural consequences of his acts. ‘Attempt’ means the act carried 
to its fullest extent, short only of success. Of course you need not trouble 
yourself about the success, but you must show that there is that kind of 
attempt. If there is an inferior attempt you must charge me under Sec.^ 
511. I am not charged under Sec. 511, but under Sec. 124 A.' 
So what we have to consider in this case is whether the word attempt 
includes both intention and motive. That is the idea in the illustration 
I gave you about the man who commits theft with the best motive. 
If intention and motive are right at the two points the act lies evenly 
between them. If the motive and intention are the same, it is a 
straight act. When an offence and an attempt are punishable with a 
similar punishment, the attempt must be carried to its fullest extent. 
About motive and intention I contend we are bound by the law as it 
exists. The word attempt is not defined and unless the Legislature takes 
it into its mind to modify the law, as it did in I897, the Sec tion must 
continue to mean a full attempt. It may be contended that I am 
explaining to you a new’ doctrine and that it is inappropriate and far¬ 
fetched, and it is likely to be said that it only arises from a certain imagina¬ 
tion of mind which the Legislature never intended. I have quoted the 
definition of Sir Lawrence Jenkins and cf Justice Batty in Bhala Case, from 
the Bombay Law' Reporter of 1900. The word attempt is defined by the 
learned Chief Justice as follows (Reads,). This is the explanation of. at¬ 
tempt given to the Jury by the learned Chief Justice in a case of sedition. 
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It is also quoted by Mr. Justice Batty who says that an attempt is a 
premeditated act short of accomplishment. These are the three definitions 
given by the learned Judges and all of them have been given in connection 
with the recent sedition cases. So that, gentlemen of the Jury, what I 
have stated is the correct view of the law. It is not distorted by me or 
drawn by me but it is a correct view of the law taken by responsible and 
learned Judges and so explained to the Jury in trials where the charge 
has been of Sedition. I do not wish to strain the law in my own interest in 
an excited state of mind, but it is the correct law of the land and so long 
as the word attempt remains there it will be the law of the land and must 
be so interpreted. 

Now having fortified my position in reply to a possible objection by the 
Prosection ,1 shall place before you the history of the trouble which has brought 
about the change of Law in England and I will show you the way how Juries 
in England have been acting. It is often said that English and Indian Law 
is the same. The learned Counsel for the Crown says that Sec. 124A is 
the law as it exists in both countries. I quite agree with him, but it is 
not administered in the same way. And I want to show you it is with you, 
gentlemen of the Jury, to administer the law properly. The fault will not 
be of the law but will be of the Jury in this case if the law is not properly 
administered. The entire question is left to you for your decision. Don’t 
think that you have not the power. We often speak of a Judge-made law 
but there is also the Jury-made law, though that distinction is not yet to be 
found in law books. The liberty of the Press is under the Jury-made law. 
It is not the law made by Legislature, it is not made by Judges, it is 
entirely a Jury-made law. Juries have frequently to refuse to take 
a particular view of the case inspite of the Judge’s charge to the 
contrary. Juries have an independent position, they have certain prescribed 
rights, and they must exercise them. They will fail in their duty if they do 
not do so and deprive the subjects of the protection against the arbitrary 
use of power. Juries are the bulwark of our liberty, I want to explain to you 
by what this result has been achieved as I think you will be the better able 
thereby to discharge your functions as Jurors in this case. The question, 
gentlemen of the Jury, first arose in 1792, in what is known as the Dean of 
St. Assaph’s case. It is also known as the Shipey case. It was in fact a 
remarkable struggle between Jurors, Lawyers, Statesmen and others. 
They wanted more freedom for the Press and Public Meetings, but the 
law would not allow it. You, gentlemen, who are Englishmen know that 
your ancestors fought for this Liberty. During the reign of James II 
he issused a Writ of Indulgence to seven Bishops who refused to 
accept it. They were tried and the Jury persisted in returning a verdict of 
1 not guilty. * The Judges did not like it; there was a row and eventually 
the law of the land prevailed. There Js another case of the same type. 
But I am not going to trouble you with all the cases. The case of the 
Dean of St, Asaph was the first case in which this point was raised. 
The old Law of England was this. There were three things to be considered 
in a Seditious Libel case and with two of these, publication and inuendoes, 
the Jury had to deal;and the Judges insisted that the Jury hadnothing to do 
with intention. They said if a Jury was satisfied that the writings were 
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published aud that the inuendoes were correct it was for them to say so^ 
and that it was for the Judges to infer intention; and their formula was 
that ‘every man intends the natural consequences of his acts.’ The Jury said 
“that is a wrong procedure, we don’t agree with youandwe cannot convict 
the man.” There was a fight; the Jury’s cause w&s espoused by Lord 
Erskine and the Judges were represented in this controversy by Lord 
Mansfield. Those were very troublesome times in 1792 during the period 
of the French Revolution and the contagion had spread through all parts of 
Europe. It was an exciting time. I think that it was in 1792 that the 
French Republic was established and it was in 1792 that Fox’s Libel Act 
was passed. That was the general condition of the country when the 
Dean of St. Asaph was charged. It was a very peculiar case. The 
objections in that case, and the arguments of Lord Erskine in moving for 
a Writ of Impeachment and a new trial, are regarded as a master-piece of 
eloquence and learning combined. I think the times here in India are 
exactly the same as they were in England in 1792. There is 
unrest. That is admitted. And with the object of stopping it 
Government thinks that some people must be prosecuted and deported 
if possible to the Andamans or to Australia. It is not convenient, in their 
opinion, to have some persons at large. The case is exactly of the same type 
as the cases which were tried in England between 1792 and 1800, or a 
few years before 1792. I put it down as 1780. There was then a regular 
age of prosecutions, a great crop of prosecutions for Libel and Sedition just 
as we have it in India now. A number of cases for Sedition were being tried 
there as they are now being tried here. The parallel is exact, and the 
lesson which I wish to draw from it is very important. The trouble arose 
at that time in this way. You know Sir William Jones, the great transtator 
of Shakuntala. He was a Judge of the High Court at Calcutta and was 
afterwards a Judge of the Supreme Court. He wrote a pamphlet in which, 
in the form of a dialogue between a farmer and a gentleman, the political 
relations between the Government and the people were discussed. He 
sent it for publication to his brother-in-law the Dean of St. Asaph from 
Calcutta. There are some extracts from the pamphlet given in Erskine’s 
Speeches Volume 1 pages 97,98 and 99. I am not going to read to you the 
whole dialogue and take up your time; but there is one important pointinit. 
I will read one paragraph (Reads—“ In the year 1783, soon after the 
conclusion of the calamitous war in America, the public attention was 
very warmly and generally turned throughout this country towards the 
necessity of a reform in the representation of the people in the House of 
Commons. Several societies were formed in different parts of England 
and Wales for the promotion of it;and the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt, 
then the Minister, took the lead in bringing the subject before Parliament. 
To render this great national object intelligible to the ordinary ranks 
of the people, Sir William Jones, then an eminaut barrister in London, 
and afterwards one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Bengal, composed a dialogue between a scholar and a farmer as a vehicle 
for explaining to common capacities the great principles of society and 
government, and for showing the defects in the representation of the peo- 
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pie in the British Parliament. Sir William Jones having married a sister 
of the Dean of St. Asaph, he became acquainted with and interested in 
this dialogue, and recommended it strongly to a committee of gentlemen 
of Flinlshire who were at that time associated for the object of reform, 
where it was read, and made the subject of a vote of approbation. The 
Court party, on the other hand, having made a violent attack upon this 
committee for the countenance thus given to the dialogue, the Dean of 
St. Asaph, considering (as he himself expressed it) that the best means 
of justifying the composition, and those who were attacked for their ap¬ 
probation of it, was to render it public, that the world might decide the 
controversy, sent it to be printed &c.” The object of this dialogue 
was to show that the people were not properly represented in 
Parliament, that Parliament required to be reformed. This was 
before the Reform Act was passed. The question was whether Parliament 
ought to be reformed or not. That phamplet was placed before a 
committee formed for the purpose of reforming Parliament and was 
published. This was regarded as a seditious procedure. The whole case 
came before a Judge and Jury of the day. The Judge was Mr. Justice 
Buller, the Counsel for the defence was Mr. Erskine. The whole case w r as 
argued and the Judge said that it was for him to say whether the intention 
was seditious or not and for the Jury to say if it was published and if the 
inuendoes were correct. He said it was for the Judge to say whether it 
was libel or no libel. That was in 1792. The Jury was asked in that case to 
return a verdict of guilty because the pamphlet was published and because 
there were certain insinuations in it which cast reflections on the then Gov¬ 
ernment of England and the Judge thought there was a particular insinua¬ 
tion which showed seditious intention. Mr. Erskine defended the accused 
very strongly. He said the doctrine was absurd. He went iuto the history of 
the Criminal Law of England and treated Sedition just liKe murder. 
It was not merely a question of law. The question before the Court 
was whether there was seditious intention which was not a question of law, 
but of mixed law and fact, or of pure fact. It was entirely a question for 
the Jury5 you cannot take it from the Judge. Lord Erskine urged that 
they should not return the verdict just as the Judge asked them to do. 
What did the Jury do ? They returned a verdict of u not guilty of seditious 
intention’’, but, they said, if you want the word 11 guilty n in the verdict, 
we will say “guilty of publication only’’. There was an interesting conver¬ 
sation between Lord Erskine and the Jury as follows: — 

Associate:—Gentlemen, do you find the defendant guilty or not? 

Foreman :—Guilty of publishing only. 

Mr. Erskine :—You find him guilty of publishing only ? 

A Juror :—Guilty only cf publishing. 

Mr.Justice Buller. I believe that is a verdict not quite correct. You 
must explain that one way or the other as to the meaning of the innue- 
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ndoes. The indictment has stated that G. means Gentlemen, F. Farmer, 
the King the King of Great Britain, and the Parliament the Parliament 
of Great Britain. 

One of the Jury :—We have no doubt of that. 

Mr. Justice Buller :—If you find him guilty of publishing, you must 
not say the word only. 

Mr. Erskine :—By that, they mean to find there was no sedition. 

A Juror. We only find him guilty of publishing. We do not find 
anything else. 

Mr. Erskine. I beg your Lordship’s pardon with great submission. 
I am sure I mean nothing that is irregular. I understand they say, ‘We 
only find him guilty of publishing.’ 

A Juror. Certainly; that is all we do find &c. &c. 

It is an historical dialogue. That was a very interesting case. It 
was a struggle between Juries and Statesmen on the one hand, 
and lawyers and judges on the other. Now although that verdict 
was returned by the Jury, the Judge found the accused guilty and 
convicted the man. This was considered to be a wrong judgment 
in that case. There were other cases but I am not going to take up 
your time because I have to refer to cases since 1792. In the case 
just referred to, Lord Erskine moved for a new trial and to set aside the 
judgment. The matter came before Lord Mansfield who heard Lord 
Erskine’s arguments but refused the application. He, however, directed 
the notice of parliament to the matter and that was how the Fox’s Libel 
Act was passed in 1792. It was taken up in the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. The popular argument was that the state of the 
mind in a case of Sedition as in cases of murder and theft must be left to 
the Jury to decide. Judges have certain formulae. It saves the Judge 
much trouble if he has a ready made maxim or legal formula such as 
“amammust intend the natural consequences of his acts.”It is like a doctor 
prescribing mixture No. lor No. 2. But then what is left for the jury? They 
have only to say whether the writing is published or not and if so whether 
the inuendoes are correct or not. Out of the three questions two were left 
to the Jury and one was left to the Judge. Erskine argued that this was not 
sound law. It is not in accordance with British Justice or tradition. 
Again where there was struggle between Government and the people, the 
Jury in England had to be unanimous. It does not matter whether a Jury 
is unanimous or not in a case of theft, because the interests involved are 
the interests of a particular person. But as between Government and the 
people the method of trial by Jury is most important. It is, therefore, that 
you are the bulwark of the liberty of discussion, and of the Press.’ 
Judges are bound down by precedent". The Judge ignores the importance 
of the matter and follows the precedent in order to keep up the current of 
the decisions of his predecessors; and they maintain these decisions 
because they say uniformity of practice must be maintained. They say it 
is the law of the land; we cannot change it. As you know, in England, 
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after a time, the iaw became fixed and the legislature had to ccme inT 
Till then the Jury must take it into their own hands. Judges may not 
know when this stage is reached, and that is really how the Court of 
Equity in England came to be established. The special Court of Equity has 
the matter placed before it now-a-days, and eventually the matter is taken 
to Parliament. Before that, in 1792, the state of things was entirely 
different. The people had to struggle against this doctrine and when they 
had struggled in very many cases, they refused to say that a man had 
been guilty of seditious intention. They said publication and inuendoes 
were proved, but as regards intention they did not say anything. It w r as 
not a verdict of guilty. It was a verdict of publication only. The matter was 
eventually taken to Parliament. Lord Mansfield represented the views of 
the Judges in the house of Lords while Mr. Erskine took up the cause of 
the people in the House of Commons. The Act was passed in 1792 and is 
consists of four sections. It was stated that it was not the Judge who was to 
decide intention from the article, and in consequence of the Act the Jury 
had to decide upon it. Now that is Act 32 of George IV. Chapter 

360 and the enactment can be found in Erskine’s speeches. I will 

read the Act to you. It is only a short Act, containing 4 clauses. 

(See Appendix. ) It is to be found in the Statute Book and in 

other works of Criminal Law. The controversy that the jury should 
decide the question of intention is the chief point of the 1st clause. 
Now the jury had to give a verdict on the whole matter, including inten¬ 
tion, finally taking intention to be a question of fact and not of law. 
So you see in a clear legislative enactment that you will not be 
charged to find the prisoner guilty. It is left to your discretion. You will not 
be charged by the Judge to say by reading the documents or acting on the 
maxim that a man intends the consequences of his deeds that the accused 
is guilty or not guilty in this case. You must take the surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances. The Judge may give you his opinion or not. In England it is the 
practice not to express an opinion. Of course you must be guided by him. He 
must give you his assistance. This Act is not intended for the purpose of 
exciting Juries to rise against the Judges. It is not intended to excite dis¬ 
affection between Judges and Juries. But you caunot be asked by the Prose¬ 
cution or Judge to find that since the maxim is an accepted maxim, a man 
must be presumed to intend the consequences of his act. There you need 
not go any further than this Act. It was all decided by Fox’s Act of 1792. 
Pitt was Prime Minister at that time, and Hansard’s Parliame¬ 
ntary report for that time is very interesting reading in regard to 
this matter. The Act leaves discretionary power to the Judge. 
The Act says that a Judge may or may not give his opinion. For 
some time the practice was for Judges to give their opinion. After¬ 
wards they thought that it was a discretionary matter and it was better 
in the interests of justice not to give an opinion. That is the law in 
England. Those times were exciting times, and unrest prevailed 
in England, and in every other country in Europe. It was the time of 
the French Revolution 1 Of course this struggle was very keen and 
it was an act of wise statesmanship to solve the matter in the 
interests of the people, and the Parliament took the matter in hand and 
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passed the law which has been in force from 1792 upto the present time? 
I will refer to a few cases after that in order to show how that Act was 
administered and was carried out in general practice. Since that day it 
is now entirely in the hands of the Jury to return a verdict of guilty or 
not guilty. If you think the man is not honest, that a man is not writing 
in the interest of the public, and is a fanatic, and that he goes against 
the current of public opinion, then return a verdict of guilty; but if you 
are convinced, not merely by publication but by considering all the 
surrounding circumstances, if you come to the conclusion that by anything 
the man says his real object has been contrary, you must return a verdict 
of not guilty. You move among the people, you know what is going on. 
As Mr. Erskine said, it is impossible for a Jury to misconceive the mo¬ 
tives of the accused. The authorities may, the Executive Government may 
misconceive, but it is impossible for the Jury to do so. 

So therefore you can never be dependent upon the support of an arbi¬ 
trary Government. What is the real safe-guard of liberty in England? The 
Jury. If any 12 men taken at random from my countrymen say that my 
conduct is blamable certainly I have no right to complain. I am living 
amongst them, and if the people around me don’t like my writings or my 
views, I have no right to force them down their throats. That was the 
provision of the English Statute enacted by the Jury Act of 1792, and that 
Statute safeguards the liberty of tbe English people in matters of speech, 
in matters of meetings, of public discussion, and of public writings. The 
whole test is this and that is what is laid down by Lord Kenyon 
who says the law of sedition in England is that you can write any¬ 
thing or say anything that 12 of your countrymen approve of. The un¬ 
animity of the Jury is another safeguard. Happily for India the law is the 
same here in Bombay. I am glad in one sense that the case has been 
brought to Bombay, and that it is to be tried by Judge and Jury, and not 
by a Magistrate. One of the undesirable reforms of 1898 is that the offence 
of sedition is triable by a First Class Magistrate. That is the law and I 
knew that the Presidency Magistrate could have tried me. And it is exactly 
for this reason that the law should be administered upon a more equi¬ 
table basis, that these cases are brought before the High Court, or a Ses¬ 
sions Court and tried by a Jury or Assessors. And if there is any safeguard 
for the people it is because their own countrymen are empanelled upon 
the Jury and asked to say if the writings are seditious or not. If you libel 
a private individual it is defamation; if you libel Government it is sedition. 
That is the necessary qualification. 

Now the first case that arose in England after 1792 is the case of 
Regina vs. Lambert and Perry in 1793. It is the case which has been 
referred to by Counsel for the Crown and was the 2nd case against these 
gentlemen. That case was reported in 22 State Trials, Col. 9 85. It 
is reported also in Erskine Vol. 1, page 405. There was a'Second case 
against the same men referred to by Counsel for the Crown. That was at 
the end of 1810, and is reported in State Trials on p, 305. Now gentle¬ 
men, the facts of the case are that these men were Editors and Proprie¬ 
tors of the c< Adorning Chronicle . n It is a Newspaper case (Reads). 
The trial was the first after Fox’s Act of 1792. Now there are certain 


statements here veiy similar. Reform of Government was asked for (reads 
down to “we say that the expenses mnst be reduced.’ 5 ) The first demand is 
for economy, just as we are demanding it here. (Reads down to ‘ 1 dignity of the 
nation” ). AYe are complaining of the same thing here.It is no use extending 
the limits of British India, while famines and poverty are ruling in the land. 
( Reads down to ” Military extravagance”). That is one of the com¬ 
plaints made at the Congress in India today. In the same strain this 
goes on to ask for reforms in a peaceful and constitutional way. 
Now there is a summary of this in Stephens’ History of Criminal 
Law Vol. 2 P. 367 (Reads). That was matter published in 1793, 
immediately after the passing of this Libel Act. What do you think 
would have been the result of such publication before 1792? Every Judge 
in England would have pronounced it seditious. Fortunately the Act 
had been passed and was a few months old. Mr. Erskine appeared for 
the defence and made a very eloquent speech (reads-” Mr. Erskine 
repeated the very arguments which he had used on the previous 
occasions These were exciting times. It was the time of 

the French Revolution. The jury returned a verdict of guilty of 
publication. Lord Kenyon would not receive it. He said (C that is not a 
verdict I shall accept from you ”. The first verdict amounted to 4 guilty 
with no malicious intent 5 . Finally the Jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty. The case is reported in No. 22 State Trials, Col. 985. This is 
how the proceedings are reported here (Reads from ” the jury then with¬ 
drew 55 down to ” a verdict of not guilty ”). That was the first case 
after the Act of 1792 was passed. Another very interesting case of sedi¬ 
tion was Rex. Vs. Reeves, reported in 26 State Trials Col. 530. It is also 
referred to in the history of Criminal Law in England by Stephens, p. 367. 
” The immediate effect of the Libel Act was, as appears from these 
cases to make the Juries ex post facto censors of the press. 55 It is 
written in a despondent tone. He did not approve of the law as it 
was. I might remind you that it was Stephen who framed the Penal Code 
Code for India in 1870, and he framed Section 124 A under which I am 
charged. He also framed the Contract Act and he was a great writer and 
a learned man. He was of the old Tory type. He did not approve of 
government by the people, He believed the old direct government 
was the best. He looked upon Monarchy as a tree, and the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons as only branches, or orna¬ 
mental foliage of the tree. Mind, it was a prosecution made by the 
sanction of the Parliament. It was an observation against Parliament 
and its institutions. ("Reads down to “return this verdict ” Lord 
Ellenborough was the Attorney prosecuting, and Lord Kenyon was the 
presiding Judge. In fact the Jury did' not agree with the view which 
was propounded in the pamphlet, but they thought it was the right 
of every Englishman to plainly express his view, the motive being of a 
reformation of the English Constitution. He was himself the author of 
a Histroy of English law. That being his motive the Jury said he was not 
guilty. So you see what the right of a Jury had been since 1792, I was 
talking to you of intention and motive; if you are convinced that the 
motive is good, that it honestly asks for the reform of certain institutions it 
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is not seditious. You may not like these views or those reforms. You 
might have quite different views from the writer; that is immaterial. You 
cannot find him guilty on that. The question is not difference of opinion 
which you have to decide. Today I am in the dock for opinions which I 
have promulgated. If you want reform, you might be in the dock tomorrow ! 
You have not to decide whether you accept my views or not; you may 
consider it to be an absurd view, a view that ought not to have been 
put in that way. That is a different question altogetner. What I say is 
what liberty I have now you will have tomorrow; what liberty you would 
deprive me of by your verdict will be denied to you tomorrow. It is a 
question of the rights of individuals to propound certain views; 
whether those views are right or wroug, you must consider this from 
the point of view of a common citizen-whether every citizen should 
or should not have the right to express his views. We have to 
try to convert the majority to our views. We try to create and 
keep up public opinion. If it is in the direction of reform and progress 
you are bound to return a verdict of not guilty. You may be quite 
prejudiced against the man in society. If it were a case of having a 
dinner with the man it would be a different matter. But this is a question 
of the right of public discussion,to which you are equally entitled as myself, 
and it is from that point of view that you have to decide the question. 

Auother case to which I will refer you is Rex Vs. John Burns in 1886 
reported in 26. State Trials Col. 596 ("Reads from “in this case the prisoner 
was charged with sedition”). This was about a meeting fora political pur¬ 
pose, for advocating certain political re forms.Now at that meeting the defend¬ 
ant was reported to have said that it was the object to obtain reform “by 
fair means if possible” (Reads down to “would shed his blood on the field 
or on the scaffold”). The speaker, gentlemen, is today the President 
of the Board of Trade in the English Cabinet. He said that 
they were moving in a perfectly constitutional manner but-(reads 
“if the Government continues obstinate” down to “scaffold”). 

I am quite sure that if this case had secured in 1792, the Judge 
would have said “ this is sedition, and the man must be depor¬ 
ted”. But the Jury knew the man and for what purpose the Association 
to which he belonged was established. It was for the liberty of the people 
that they were fighting. They knew the state of the country at the time. 
Language like that was held innocent, and not likely to excite feelings 
of disaffection. I will read to you the verdict. It is a verdict of not 
guilty. I will now refer you to another case taken up in 1810, and 
a passage from which was read to you by the learned Counsel for the 
Crown. It was the second case against Lambert and Perry. I read to you 
an abstract from the summing up of Lord Ellenborough, who defined 
what are the elements of the liberty of the Press, and the license of 
the Press. The extract was quoted to you to show what was the liberty of 
the Press according to Law and what was license. But there is no use in 
quoting from the summing up of a Judge; you want to know what the 
verdict of the Jury is. The liberty of the Press depends upon the 
commonsense view and not the view of the law. The Jury has not to 
decide merely from the summing up of the Judge. The Judges have 
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to take the verdict of the Jury, This is the safeguaid of liberty.’ 
You are the law-makers in this case. As I have said it is Jury- 
made law, and not Judge-made law. In 1810, just a' hundred years ago, 
the “ Manchester Chronicle n was charged for the second time (Reads 
down to <( total change of system ”); just the same as we have been as¬ 
king for. If Bureaucracy be a Policy, Bureaucracy is not the Government. 1 
It is a system of Government. ( Reads on down to u the whole course of 
his policy ” J. That is the dictum of Lord Ellenborough. If we say that a 
king is mistaken in his policy, that is not Sedition (Reads verdict of 
jury; also reads Lord Ellenborough’s charge down to 11 degrades his 
Majesty ”.) It is a question of intensity. There are errors and deficiencies 
in Government, there is nothing seditious in saying it. There would be 
no progress otherwise. England would not have been what she is but 
for the liberty of the Press. (Reads down to “ Rebellion ”.J The jury 
immediately pronounced them not guilty. Gentlemen, I wish that the 
Counsel for the Prosecution had quoted the paragraph that I have just 
read to you. Never mind; now we will proceed to the charge of Eord El- 
leuborough. I shall read it to you. (Reads ). The same view of the Law 
prevails upto now. There have been other cases where the prisoners have 
been convicted. I don’t want to conceal that from you; possibly the Prose¬ 
cution might read to you some of them. The principle is established in 
England and, gentlemen, I ask you to put it into practice in India as the 
net consequence of the word u attempt ” in section 124A. I have read 
this passage to you with the object of informing you that the word won’t 
stand alone if you value the meaning which I have suggested. There are 
cases since the publication of the Fox’s Libel Act in 1792 and the same 
law is followed here. I shall presently read to you some findings of the 
Jury in libel cases. These are tried by means of a Jury and a Judge. I think 
it is the practice in this Court to leave the whole matter to you. That 
means that the law here is the same as in England since 1792. That 
means that the Judge will sum up and leave the whole matter to you.’ 
That means that you will not# act on the direction that a man is to be 
presumed u to mean the consequences of his act.” The Jury has the 
right to decide not merely from the legal fiction but from a general con¬ 
sideration oi the whole. There are various other circumstances. What 
is the motive of the publication, what are the other facts which influence 
the writer ? If his motives are good, if he is trying to secure constitutional 
rights of the people, trying in a fair way and a persevering manner, he is 
entitled to express his views fully and fearlessly. It would not be fair to 
obstruct him in expressing these views. It would be coming in the way 
of the progress of the country to do so. These are your traditions. We 
admire them. So long as we admire them you are pleased, but as soon as 

! we begin to imitate them you call it seditious. That is what English 
education has done for the community. What does Government say 
here ? Well, since you try doing things that way it is rather inconvenient 
to the men in power. They have long enjoyed absolute arbitrary power. 
We are fighting against it. It is a great struggle between the bureaucracy 
and the people. We want you to support it. We want you to support us 
here in the same way as the Juries did in England. I have read to you 
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the views of the English Juries in 1792. It took a long lime for the juries 
to establish this principle that it is for you ( juries) to say what is 
sedition and what is not. Make the law as strict as you can. The law 
will take care of itself. We are not so concerned with the law as with the 
rights of the Jury. So long as we have our own people in the Jury we 
are quite certain that the law may be of itself rigid, but that will not avail 
in the administration of justice. That is why you are called the guardians 
of the liberty of the Press. I will read to you from Cox’s Criminal Eawj 
page 51, the charge of Eord Fitzgerald in the case Rex Vs. Sullivan 
(Reads down to “arbitrary power”). “Arbitrary power” that is the 
expression I used some time ago. You are the protectors of the press. 
It is a sacred duty which you have to perform. You have to judge of 
the motives of the man. When a power is arbitrarily exercised you 
must protect him if you can ("Reads down to “Guardians of the press”). 
You must not take a criminal view but must put an innocent interpreta¬ 
tion upon it if you can. It is a principle of Law that every man is 
considered innocent till he is proved guilty. That is the law that they 
followed in this case. In the summing up the Judge said (Reads from 
the charge ). We have a right to complain if India is to be gov¬ 
erned in a completely arbitrary manner. But India is governed* by 
a nation having respect for the liberty and the freedom of the Press, 
which sacrificed some of its best men for it. Although the Bureaucracy 
here may feel the inconvenience of the principle, it is your duty, gentlemen, r 
to stand between us of the press and those people and protect us. You 
are the guardians of our liberties. I say we want local self-Goverument,’ 
local Home-rule, whatever you may call it. Government at once says ‘there 
they are; they are discontented and they want a share in the Government.' 
They are acting disrespectfully.’ Is it not derogatory to our self-respect 
and prestige ? And if the matter is to be considered like this and the law 
of sedition is to be considered so rigidly as this, in every case the accused 
will be found guilty. We had better not have trials at all. It will 
remain in the hands of Government to send a man to the Andamans 
without trial. It is not. sedition to complain to Government and to 
ask for a share in its powers. It is not seditious to find fault with 

or to advocate the reformation of the administration. If that is the 

law in England it is also the law here. If the English Juries take this 
view of the law I request you to act in the same spirit and take the same 
view and say that although you have come out to India, you have the 
same view and respect for the same traditions that the English Juries have. 
Further on you will find (Reads “province of the Press” “down to protec¬ 
tion from the jury”). There are some who say that juries have nothing to 
do with motive, whether the writing was intended for publication 
and whether the writer was actuated by a desire to further the cause 
of the people. I say that they don’t understand the law on the 

subject of the liberty of the Press. This much is allowed. I have 

not come here to ask an indulgence of any kind at your 
hands. If you think that I am writing, that I am fighting, for the 
liberty of the people, for a change in the constitution, for a reform 
of Government, then it will be your duty to return a verdict of not guilty. 
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Whether you approve of my views or not, so long as you are convinced 
of my good motive you need not depend on the legal fiction which I 
have referred to previously. It is not your business to depend upon this 
fiction of the law which has been adopted in a number of convictions, as 
there are also a number of exceptions to it. Finally I refer you to the 
case of Rex. Vs. Burns, Hyndman and Ors, which is reported in Vol, 16 
of Cox’s Criminal Cases at page 365. It was tried by Justice Cave and his 
charge to the jury is given here, -—- 

The direction of the Judge on this point was as follows:— c< I am unable 
to agree entirely with the Attorney General when he says that the real 
charge is that though these men did not incite or contemplate disorder, 
yet, as it was the natural consequence of the words they used, they are 
responsible for it. In order to make out the offence of speaking seditious 
words, there must be a criminal intent upon the part of the accused; they 
must be words spoken with a seditious intent; and although it is a good 
working rule, to say that a man must be taken to intend the natural conse¬ 
quences of his acts, and it is very proper to ask a Jury to infer, if there is 
nothing to show the contrary, that he did intend the natural consequences 
of his acts, yet, if it is shown from other circumstances that he did not 
actually intend them, I do not see how you can ask a jury to act upon 
what has then become a legal fiction. X X X x The maxim that a 
man intends the natural consequences of his acts is usually true, but it may 
be used as a way of saying that, because reckless indifference to probable 
consequence is morally as bad as an intention to produce those consequen¬ 
ces, the two things ought to be called by the same name, and this is at 
least an approach to a legal fiction, It is one thing to write with a distinct 
intention to produce disturbances and another to write violently and reck¬ 
lessly matter likely to produce disturbances.” Now, if ycu apply that last 
sentence to the speaking ot words, of course it is precisely applicable to 
the case now before you, jt is one thing to" speak with a distinct intention 
to produce disturbances, and another thing to speak recklessly and violently 
of what is likely to produce disturbances (R. v. Burns 1886) (16 Cox C. C. 
366.) The Jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 

The next case to which I wish to draw your attention is a case in 
America recorded by Stephens in his History of the Criminal Law. What 
happened in England happened in America. This legal fiction was taken 
from England to America by the settlers. It occured in 1735. The 
Americans had not yet established their Independence and the Colonial 
Government there tried to carryout this fiction from old records. The same 
arbitrary power characterised the Government in America. The case was 
that of Zenger reported in 12 American State Trials page 675 in the year 
1735, I have not got that book here but I will read to you a passage from 
that trial as quoted in a newspaper here from Booth’s History of New 
York. The facts of the case are very interesting ( Reads “In 1734 
Cressby, then Governor of New York” &c. Vide Defence Exhibit no .) 
The acts of Government were very severely criticised. It was not a 
republican form of Government then, but a Colonial form of Government/ 
Hamilton occupied the same position in this case as Erskine in England/ 
Hamilton fought for the Liberty of the Press in America as Erskine 
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fought for it in England. This was a case that depended upon innuendoes, 
not* so much upon direct attack on the Government, but it was contended 
that certain innuendoes introduced into the articlas or invented or 
whatever you may call it were intentional. Then the doctrine it 
laid down was that “ A libel was so much more dangerous if true. Don’t 
take the person into account nor the state of society into account; don’t 
take the motives into account. Take the writings and upon them convict 
him.” ( Reads “ in this case the Governor became the representative of 
the Crown ” J. For that purpose the Government is represented by the 
Crown, In this country every policeman calls himself a representative 
of the Crown. ( Reads down to “ libel is not sedition”;. Innuendoes 
go for nothing, that is what Erskine contended in the Dean of 
St. Asaph’s case. And there are besides other authorities such as Locke on 
Government, which say that taken by themselves they are not seditious. 
There is a passage in the Bible which says “there is no God etc.” If you 
leave out “the fool hath saidinhis heart” then it is held to be blasphemy. 
If a man writes a pharse like that from the Bible there are people who 
would bring a charge of blasphemy against him and ask the Jury to give a 
verdict of guilty. Hamilton’s argument was similar to that ( Reads on down 
to “there’s the innuendo”;. So by the help of these innuendoes innocent 
words in any writing can easily be converted into a seditious libel. 

The Court then rose for tiffin. 


( Resumed after tiffin on Thursday). 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, I think that I have sufficiently 
laid before you my view of the meaning of Sec. 124 A and I am not going 
to try your patience further on the point. It is a delicate matter, and his 
Lordship would direct you on this point in summing up the case. There 
are some questions which I should like to call your attention to, and there 
are some points of 153 A which I think I ought to go into at once as they are 
points which I desire to raise in my defence. My view of the law as I have 
stated is that you cannot merely read the Articles, apply the legal fiction 
and give a verdict. There are a number of circumstances to be considered. 
For what purposes were the articles written? Were they written for the 
purpose of exciting disaffection ? If you think that they were written 
with the motive or object of exciting disaffection then you are entitled to 
return a verdict of guilty. If I succeed in showing, which I hope to do, 
that these Articles were written for a definite purpose, a purpose which is 
perfectly legitimate, then you are bound to return a verdict in my favour. 
Let us come to that point. I have already given you the history of the 
Law of Libel in England during the last hundred years and I think the law 
in England and India is the same. The Jurymen are the real Judges. 
This is the fact that has made libel actions so rare in England. 
If you take that view and enter the same spirit as the jurymen in England 
I dare say that libel actions will be as rare in India as in England. 
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hx the case which I quoted to you yesterday—case of the Dean of St. 
Asaph-the question was what was the purpose for which the pamphlet was 
published ? Mr. Erskine told the Jury that if that purpose was proved there 
was no reason to doubt that. Now in the articles before you there are clear 
indications of the purpose for which these articles have been written. I say 
clear indications. The first article states the reason for which I have 
written it. It is Ex. C in this case and is dated 12th May 1908 and at 
page 5 at the bottom of the page you will find it stated. There is a clear 
indication at the bottom of the article of the purpose for which the article 
has been written. Why should you disbelieve it? What evidence has 
been produced by the Prosecution to show that this is not really the reason 
for the writing of this article ? Absolutely no evidence except the legal 
fiction. There is no reason for you to suppose that a man has any other 
end in view. It is clearly stated in the article itself. You find that on the first 
page line 28. I would come to the question of the translations afterwards. 
They are faulty. You see that I am answering the objections raised in the 
Anglo-Indian Press. Then you will see on page 3,line 13tha clear statement. 
Then again there is a reference in the article showing that the article is 
written for the purpose of refuting some of the articles which appeared 
in the Anglo-Indian Press and for the purpose of giving correct advice, 
according to my view, to Government at this time. You may think that 
if I have advice to give I should go and say this to the officers; but 
that is not the duty of the newspaper man. Whatever I have to say I say 
in my newspaper. I am notpaid for visiting officers and I do not know 
how my visits would be received. I express my views on public matters of 
interest frankly; and that would be expressing the views of my community. 
When I have done that I have done but my duty. Newspapers, as I have 
said, stand between the arbitrary power and and the people, and the press 
represents public opinion to Government and this is particularly necessary 
in the administration of the country. Government may have their officials 
to represent the view of the people to them,- but the view of the situation 
from the official stand—point necessarily gets corrupted. 

An opinion must be represented in an independent spirit if it his to have 
any value. Now place yourself in my position. Bomb-outrages take place at 
the beginning of the twentieth century in Bengal. I represent a large por¬ 
tion of the community in my paper ; Khudiram Bose has just been sen¬ 
tenced; and I have to express myself on the subject; that is my duty, 
whether the times are excited or peaceful ; and if the times are times of 
unrest, it becomes the duty of a newspaper man to impress upon Govern¬ 
ment the causes of that unrest. It is a very hard duty—a very thankless 
duty and sometimes a very risky duty. I understand it very well, but it has 
to be done. If the newspaper is to go on for the benefit of the people and 
the interest of the Government, you cannot allow any other consideration 
to interfere with your duty. We have not started these papers to earn 
money only. We have started them to discuss current topics and public 
questions and for creating public opinion in the country. Whether what 
we say be palatable or unpalatable to the people, or palatable or unpalatable 
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to the Government, we have to make up our judgment on the spur of the 
moment. If the incident takes place to-day and my paper is published to¬ 
morrow I am bound to give my view upon it to-morrow. Perhaps it may 
not be correct. Man is liable to err, especially the man who writes on the 
spur of the moment. There are party papers that take a different view of 
the same matter and people learn to find out which view of the case is right. 
Pt is said that this can only be done by public discussion and agitation ; 
well, that is exactly what the newspaper writer has to do, I suppose. These 
articles were written in the performance of that duty and not for the purpose 
of exciting disaffection against Government. That is my point; and if I 
write in discharge of my public duty you cannot say that the Articles con¬ 
tain here and there expressions which in peculiar circumstances might be 
considered as likely to give rise to disaffection. Stating the case and writ¬ 
ing one’s views on a political question of the day is very different from sedi¬ 
tion ; a critic may find fault with you ; but to question the writer’s motive 
is extremely ungenerous. I am not infallible; man is liable to err; but to 
drag me out for sedition and for punishment for malicious attempt is, 
gentlemen, to say the least, ungenerous—exceedingly cruel; you might or 
might not have experience of my position and it is for this purpose that I 
have to create around my articles, by reading certain extracts from other 
papers, the atmosphere in which I worked at the time I wrote those articles. 
It is quite necessary for you to realise my position at the time and see for 
yourself what was the atmosphere created around me and what you would 
have done uuder the circmstances. That is the proper way of judging the 
motives of a man, and the intention of a man ; and the sevelal papers 
that I have put in are papers which were lying before me at the time when 
those articles were written and each of them contains arguments to which 
I had to reply at that time. In a homogeneous country like England, 
there are parties like Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals and Nationalists ; 
gach man takes his own view of public events. Take, for instance, the 
Boer war; there were people who disapproved of it, though they were a very 
small minority. The majority of the nation determined upon going to war 
and the war did take place. Those who represented the view of the minority 
used arguments in favour of the Boers, they were called the pro-Boer party; 
the others used arguments against the Boers. So there was public opinion 
discussed on both sides and from both points of view. That is the beauty 
of a free press, which allows discussion in this way to the people of the 
country upon a particular subject. Now to come to the point, if the deplo¬ 
rable incident at Muzzafarpore had happened in England the people 
would have been able to discuss their views freely. There was no difference 
of opinion here as to the character of that deplorable event but the question 
for Government to decide was how to prevent a reccurrence. What was 
the cause of it ? This was a question which was perfectly legitimate as a 
subject for discussion. Something very extra-ordinary takes place; something 
that appeals to you as quite out of the way and public discussion is sure to 
take place. You must realise what my position was and I am going to prove 
that position by reading to you extracts from Anglo-Indian newspapers of 
the time at which I was writing. Of course his Lordship has ruled that if 
v we put in certain papers we shall lose the right of reply. I do not care for 
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the right of reply, I care for truth. The whole history of this matter must be 
before us. That is why I explained the law of intention to you yesterday at 
such length. Suppose I say something in a club before the members in a dis¬ 
cussion at the club in which members were taking part. I make some obser¬ 
vations. If you consider my observations without taking into consideration 
what was said by the other members also you are sure to carry away some 
wrong impression. The whole discussion must be taken into consideration.' 
Thus to form your opinion about this Article, you must read the whole 
article. This is admitted by the prosecution so far, but when we try to put 
in the papers they object. Am I not entitled to put in a single contribution 
to the controversy ? I have read the views of other people, and have taken 
part in the controversy on a certain incident; I have had to modify my views 
and where I disagreed with them I have had to say so. It is for that reason that 
the freedom of the press is protected. When communities takepart in a dis 
cussion, Anglo-Indians, Mahomedaus, Hindus, and Parsees each discuss the 
matter in their own way. in England, in every civilized country, there are 
parties. In India which is divided into communities public opinion is not 
represented by parties formed on principles, but parties formed more or less 
by different communities. Now take the Bomb incident. What was 
the cause of it ? English papers rang on one note that the true cause of 
it was the agitation carried on by journalists of different shades of opinion* 
The “ Pioneer' 1 wrote about the “Cult of the Bomb” I wrote about the 
“Secret of the Bomb.” Whether my view is correct or the Pioneer's 
view is correct is not the point. Perhaps you will accept my view. Others 
will accept the Pioneer's view. When this was happening it was my 
duty to write about it. I move in a community which has a particular view/ 
and being one of them find that by consulting them I can see what my 
community itself thinks of it. I do not say I take votes to decide the matter 
but I am living amongst the members of the community which I represent and 
I am iu constant touch with them and know the view they take. Necessarily 
therefore I have to express the view of my community upon this important 
question of the day. If I do not express my view in my own journal I do not 
know why I should continue to be the Editor and Proprietor of a Newspaper! 

I shall have to give up my post and make room for others. That being the 
case, while there are different views formed as to the cause of this regrettable 
incident, I have called it “A misfortune of the Country. M It is the heading 
of my article. It is not that I am now asked for an opinion about the 
regrettable incident but I have said it is the very hinge of my article on this 
great misfortune. Well, and there are also other expressions which I will 
have to point out to you. Now this misfortune having occurred we were 
faced with two different kinds of views. One view was that it was due to 
political agitation, from the Congress downwards or upwards. The 
argument was something like this. The leaders of the Congress expressed 
their own opinion merely, and the Congress was not a legislative assembly; 
On the other side it is stated more strongly that the nationalist party is to 
blame. An attempt was made to show that the Bombs were the latest 
Outcome of the agitation of these people; and they said, “Well, if that is the 
cause put a stop to the Congress and everything of the kind. This should 
no longer be tolerated”. That was the view put forward by the Pioneer / 
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Englisnmcin , the Times of India , and even by the. Eondou Times . 

I need not name the other papers. That was one view of the case. 
That was the chain of the reasoning; and what was the Government to 
do? Why to pnt a stop to everying with a high-hand. Now I ask yon,' 
Gentlemen of the Jury, if you were the representatives of your com¬ 
munity as I am of mine, 'what would you have done ? Evidently you 
would have done what I did. The learned Advocate General said that if you 
put any thing frankly, that is no offence. It was no offence to show 
that the following was the view of my community. My view was the view 
of the Marathi-speaking people and of the Hindoos every where. You 
charge me with exciting public feeling. If I show you that I did not excite 
the people but only expressed public opinion and simply stated the public 
feeling and put that down in writing for the purpose of replying to the 
arguments on the other side and for the information of the Government 
how can you hold me to be guilty of sedition ? It is but my duty. 
Secondly I am expressing public opinion and putting forward new ideas 
which may not be approved of by every 7 community or which are peculiar 
to this** province. That is my defence and you have to judge of my defence 
from that point of view. Our view evidently is that the Pioneer was 
referring only to a certain number of the links of the chain. What is 
the Congress agitation really for ? For the reform of the bureaucracy ! I 
follow the Hue of argument o f the Pioneer . I say you only discuss some 
rungs of the ladder. I say that there is a hiddeu rung which I bring to the 
public view. There is an old story; something like this. Ten men were sitting 
round a table; each one was asked “how many are you here”? Each man 
replied ‘nine,’ forgetting to count himself. This case is something like that.’ 
The bureaucracy forgets to count itself with the rest, putting it very 
benevolently here. That is the view 011 one side. What is the view on the 
other ? It is this; we do accept your chain of reasoning and go a little further 
on, we find that the constitution of the Congress is due to certain defects in 
the bureaucracy. If you want to stop bombs now it will not do to put 
down the Congress agitation; but you ought to put down the bureaucracy 
first or reform it. I know that some of you may not like this. That does 
not matter. I have not come here with the object of forcing my view upon 
you. The solution of the question ultimately rests with Government*, 
Government may take one view or other or favour one view or favour 
the other. The Judge has to decide in a different manner altogether. 
I know that when bureaucracy is not taken to task they like it; and when 
we take them to task they do not like it. But we are perfectly justified in 
putting forward our view; and when we do it we are charged .with the 
crime of setting one community against another. We find certain, liberty 
enjoyed by Anglo-Indians in India, whether officials or not; we are entitled 
to enjoy the same amount of liberty. Administration would be impossible 
but for this freedom of expression. We have every right to place our 
views belore the Government and also the views of our community. 
Every Indian journalist tries to put forward his view before the Govern¬ 
ment both as regards the cause and the preventive measures to be adopted. 

I have given my view regarding the causes and will go on now to the 
preventive measures. The controversy is still going on and it is not yet 
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ended. So these articles written from week to week have been written 
upon materials, as those materials were accummulated every week. For the 
first week we have a certain number of papers before us. A fortnight after 
we get English opinion; we answer it from our own point of view and it be¬ 
comes another contribution to the controversy. For a week or two we discuss 
the Indian opinion, after that we discuss the English opinion; then a week 
after new newspapers come to hand with new materials for discussion, we 
have to express our opinion upon it; as a matter of fact every week some¬ 
thing happens; somebody expresses his opinion either in the form of 
a letter addressed to the newspaper or in an editorial. All this occurs and 
it becomes a journalist’s duty to represent the views of the community 
and to write whether he agrees with them or not. It is not a matter of 
choice, but of duty, and if a matter of duty, I ask you, gentlemen, what 
could you have done under the circumstances ? Would you not have taken 
the current topic or would you have been content with thinking that as the 
times were disturbed, you should write on a religious subject or take up an 
antiquarian subject and write of the latest researches ? I could not have 
done it. It is for the discussion of current subjects that newspapers are 
started and so long as I am independent and reply to the views of others I 
am perfectly justified in taking my views, from the standpoint which 
appears to me to be most efficatious. There is no question about it; and 
this is the point of view from which these articles have to be considered; 
and not only with the help of the maxim that every man intends the 
natural consequences of his acts. The Prosecution ought to have 
put all these matters before you and not left it for the defence to do that,' 
All the facts, in fairness, ought to have beeu placed before you by the 
Prosecution; instead of that they have taken the article and charged me 
under 124 A; without looking whether it is covered by the first or second 
part of the section, they placed it before the Magistrate, and before 
you. They have read it to you, saying “ here you are; if there are any 
exculpating circumstances allow the defence to point them out.” Certainly 
I arn not called here on the presumption that I am guilty. I want the 
Prosecution first to point out how I have erred, taking into consideration 
all the circumstances. The whole process is unfair as the burden has 
been erroneously placed upon the defence. That cannot be done; otherwise it 
beeomes a simple matter. You have only to give an article'to the Translator’s 
Department. Get it translated; pin on section 124 A to a few sentences and in 
a few minutes the whole thing is done and the verdict obtained. Not only 
that but I want to put in the papers containing the controversy and objection 
is taken by the Prosecution. No witnesses have been called in this case, so 
we cannot cross-examine them. If they had been called to show intention 
we should have cross-examined them. It is allowed by law and therefore 
would have been allowed by his Eordship. I say the process followed 
here is not fair. Then about the translations you will see that there are 
certain distortions. There is a maxim in English “ give a dog a bad name 
and then hang him,” I don’t say anvthing about deliberate intention. 
The process looks something like this. 4 ‘Get the articles translated; you 
don’t understand Marathi; don’t worry; put in a few inuendoes from the 
distorted translations and the whole thing is done.” I notice a very peculiar 
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case, there is a sentence there (I did not put it) as to calling a rope a snake.' 
It is a very common proverb in Marathi for expressing the idea of mis¬ 
taking an innocent thing for an offensive one; for mistaking an innocent 
man for a thief and punishing him as such. It is the same as giving a 
dog a bad name and then haging him. But having been translated in the 
fashion in which it is translated here, the learned Counsel for the Crown 
hestened to draw the inference here that the writer by the word 4 snake ’, 
refers to the Government. I read the translation to you. “It is no use 
striking idly and continually a piece of rope after calling it a snake. ” 
This is an entirely distorted translation. I will read to you the original 
Marathi ( Reads E) Now a translation like that is no translation at all. 
The Oriental Translator said that the Printer’s Devil came to his help. A 
small 4 k ’ was turned into a capital 4 K Probably the printers are very 
much afraid of sedition. They must have thought that if they set capital 
/ K ’ they would be quite safe. One refers to 4 the King ’ and the other to 
kings ’ in general. The other instance is The Translator 

thought that 4 killing ’ was a poor insignificant word, he wanted something 
grand. 4 Assasssination 5 is a grand word. He would appear, he thought, 
to have a greater command of the English language if he used such a 
grand word as 4 assassination, ’ 

Your Eordship asked me if I was going to question the translations. 
I said, Yes. In my own interest and in the interest of the cause I represent 
I was bound to question the translations which were completely distorted,' 
Gentlemen, that is the material on which you have to judge whether the 
articles are seditious or not. That kind of translation will make anything 
seditious. I submit that it is simply intolerable that conviction for sedition 
should be based upon such translations. The errors may have been innocent¬ 
ly made, but this is not the place where such errrors should be allowed. 
Many of you here may have visited the laughing gallery that was exhibited 
in the Exhibition held in Bombay a few years ago. There were displayed 
in it two mirrors, one containing concave and another convex glasses. 
On looking into those glasses, on the right and left, one found one’s face 
distorted in various ways, sometimes like the face of a monkey and some¬ 
times like that of some other hideous being; but it was the self-sa.me face 
after all. So long as that laughing gallery was in the Exhibition one 
really enjoyed the fun of it; but when that laughing gallery, so to say, 
was placed in the Translator’s department, it was a very serious thing 
indeed. I am bound to protest against it. That is not the place really where 
the laughing gallery should be placed; it is the last place in the world 
where it should find a locatiou. I think that after the discovery of such 
distortions the proper course is either to get new translations made or to 
acquit me altogether. Really speaking my articles are not the subject of the 
charge. It is these translations thatare the subjectof the charge. My articles 
are in Marathi. You distort them. I do not mean you, gentlemen of the 
Jury, but some one who is responsible for translation; and on the strength 
of such distorted translations two serious charges have been brought 
against me. If I succeed in showing that the wording of these translations 
is not correct, that in itself is enough to insure my acquittal. Nothing 
more is necessary. The words on which the Prosecution is 
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likely to rely are found to be distorted images of the 
original words. If that fact is once proved, even in the case of 
ten words, how can you as reasonable men rely upon such translations ? 
It is not my duty to cross-examine the translator and to see that every 
word was properly translated. If I were to do so it would take four or five 
days to examine the witness. I have pointed out that the principal words 
on which the Prosecution relies have not been correctly translated. For 
instance, in line 10th page first of the first article, in the phrase u perver¬ 
sity of the white official class ” the word “ perversity ” is mistranslated, 
and the word “ white ” is wrongly used. We may say instead cc stubb¬ 
ornness of the English bureaucracy. ” If we accept the phrase used in 
the translation it takes away the whole sense of it. Furthur on, in line 
28, we have the phrase “ the oppressive official class ”. Really it ought to 
be “ the despotic bureaucracy.” This is a perfectly legitimate expression, 
which, I say, has been used by every Indian writer on every political 
subject. “ Despotic bureaucracy ” or “arbitrary bureaucracy” are the 
phrases used for it both in Indian and English papers and they are never 
considered offensive. And because I had to represent in a few coined 
words in Marathi these constitutional ideas which the High Court trans¬ 
lator does not understand, I am brought here before you to be tried on a 
charge of sedition. Then later on, there is the phrase “ tyrannical and 
oppressive official class.” I ask what the words are for cc tyrannical ” 
and “ oppressive ” in the origianal. There are no such words in the 
original. The phrase ought to have been rendered by “despotic and arbi¬ 
trary official class ” Now, when there are so many inaccuracies, would 
you say that it is my duty to find out every mistake ? Certainly not. 
I am-not called here to correct the translations of the High Court transla¬ 
tor gratis. ( Laughter ). 

The Judge:— If decorum is not preserved in this Court I will have 
the Court cleared. 

The Accused:—I claim, therefore, that the charge is not maintainable. 
I never knew that the articles coud be so horridly distorted. Marathi 
langage is growing, and an attempt is here made to translate the Marathi 
language of 1908 with the aid of a dictionary published full fifty years ago. 
I knew that the High Court translator would take shelter in a dictionary; 
but old fortifications cannot stand before new guns. In this way not 
only these, but as I have explained in my statement, several words have 
been wrongly rendered. I do not attribute any motive to the translator. 
I have to say this in my self-defence, as the sword of Damocles is hanging 
over my head. I wish these translations had been substituted by new ones. 
And why was that course not taken ? I asked the Advocate General 
whether he wished to put in a new witness to testify to the correctness of 
the translation ? He said, No. Then, am I to be tried on these distorted 
translations ? Why not acquit me ? There is the rule of law that if a 
charge is shown to be faculty in any essential particular the defendant can 
claim an acquittal or a retrial. Why is that not done when the trans¬ 
lations are shown to be faulty in material portions ? 
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Now, look at some words in the second article, Ex. D. To begin 
with, there is a sample. (Reads. (< The fiend of oppression has taken 
possession of the body of the Government of India ” &c. ) The insinu¬ 
ation is that we call the Government of India a fiend or Demon. There 
is a common expression <( evil genius has taken possession of you, ” and 
it applies here. I am thankful to the translator for not translating “ demon 
of oppression.’’ Then, again, the phrase c * aberration of intellect.” As I 
have shown in my cross-examination, it originally means nothing more 
than error of judgement.” Look at the difference between the two. 
This u error of judgement” is a common and inoffensive expression.' 

Aberration of intellect ” ascribes lunay to Governmnet. The insinuation 
is that I call Government a fiend, I call Government .tyrannical, that I chall 
Government oppressive; and it is on these mistranslations, gentlemen, that 
the Prosecution wishes to base this case. How for a moment it can stand 
I do not understand. I do not understand how any prosecution can be 
supported on these mis-translations. I do not know; the learned Advo¬ 
cate General may have some reply to give. Possibly he still thinks that 
the translations are correct. But if that be the view of the Prosecution I 
think more witnesses ought to have been called. The fact of correctness or 
otherwise of the translations can only be established by a witness. Had 
there been a Marathi-knowing Jury they could have judged of the articles 
for themselves. But here the only way in which the true meaning of the 
passages objected to can be brought to your notice is by producing a witness 
who will testify to the accuracy of those translations. Then and then 
alone, you can base your innuendoes or inferences upon them. It is a 
very serious inconvenience not only to me but also to you and I say that 
on translations like those it is impossible to condemn a man. Even if 
nothing more is proved by me than the words horribly distorted, I am en¬ 
titled to an acquittal. 

So the material placed before you by the Prosecution is nothing more 
than these translations. I am going to read all of them to you and ex¬ 
plain the purport, the reasoning, the innuendoes that could be fairly 
drawn from them. As I have already said, I requested the Prosecution to 
mark out passages. No, they said, here is a bundle, you may take your 
chance. Why ? Because the Prosecution has the right and is allowed 
by the law to do so. I do not question the legality of the procedure. But 
it is very hard. I have now to explain to you, though somebody will 
accuse me of waste of time, every sentence and be on my guard that 
none of them is perverted for making it the basis of an innuendo. 

As regards surrounding circumstances the Prosecution is absolutely 
silent excepting that one card. If any gentleman of the Jury can read 
Marathi and can get himself satisfied I can give them copies of the 
original articles. 

The Foreman : = We should like to see ExT C- (Article of the 
12th May). 

The Judge Let all the original exhibits be shown to the JuryV 
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The Accused :—We have reprinted them iu the form of a pamphlet 
and if your Lordship will permit rue I will supply the jurors with 
the copies. 

The Judge :—By all means do so. 

This being done the Accused pointed out the lines and pages- 
where the passages referred to by him occurred. 

The Accused :—The first expression occurs in line 4. “English 
Ladies 51 In the translation the words are “two white ladies.” The 
insinuation is that by referring to colour we mean a certain sense of 
disrespect. Again the word “gora” doesnot mean ‘white.' It refers to com¬ 
plexion. Ordinarily it is so used iu Marathi, It is not a term of reproach.' 
Inline 6 the word “titkara 55 has been rendered by “hatred.” while it 
simply means “disgust. 55 Then the words “gora Adhikari varga” 
“bureaucracy 55 appear in English. In order that the word might not 
be misunderstood I have put the word bureaucracy, and yet the 
translator misunderstands it. Then the two words that follow “bureau* 
cracy 5 ’ are “hatta” and “duragraha 55 and they are wrongly rendered.* 
Then about five lines below is the word ‘Nemanem 5 —That has been also' 
wrongly rendered. Three lines still below occur the words “ Badmash 
Mathephiru.” I have called those that did the outrageous deed as 
“fanatics and felons 55 in the articles. I have called them “Atatai” 
felons and “Mathephiru 55 fanatics. But in the translation “Atatai”, 
has been rendered as a “violent man 55 and what I call “fanatic” is 
according to the translator simply a ‘madcap. 5 Where there is the 
question of blaming those that committed violence the words used in 
the translation are less strong than those in the original. But where it 
is a question of blaming the bureaucracy the English words used in the 
translation are stronger than those in the original. “Zoolmi adhikarivarga” 
which means a “despotic bureaucray” has been rendered by “oppres¬ 
sive or tyrannical bureaucracy 55 That entirely changes the meaning. 
Then comes the expression “Gora adhikarivarga. 55 The expression is 
throughout rendered by “ the white official class. 55 I maintain that 
“white is a wrong translation altogether. Of course, “white 55 can be 
understood in a good sense. As for intance they speak of “the white 
man’s burden. 55 But it is likely that an innuendo may be based upon it to 
the effect that we call them “white 55 contemptuously. In a translation 
like this it is necessary not only to represent the original but also to see 
that no unnecessary element is introduced from w r hich an adverse infer¬ 
ence or innuendo may be drawn. In order to save time I will mark'out 
lines of passages to which I wish yon to refer and I shall give them to 
you tomorrow; you have two days 5 leisure and you can for yourself ascer¬ 
tain whether the translations are correct or not. 

The Judge: ( To the aceused ). Of course, whatever you may tell 
the Jury and whatever those among them who can read Marathi tell 
their colleagues is permissible. But I do not think it would be right 
for any gentleman of the Jury to have these articles read or translated 
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by anybody else You are at liberty to explain them to the Jury in 
whatever manner yon like. You can tell them that this is the meaning 
given by the translator, that this is the Marathi word for it, and 
that that is your meaning, and those jurors who know Marathi will, 
I have no doubt, tell their colleagues whether your contentions are 
right or wrong. But they must not resort to any outside help. To the 
Jury) Gentlemen of the Jury, the Accused is entitled to point out to you 
what according to him are the correct translations, but you are not entitled 
to get those originals read to you by anybody else. You have before you 
the High Court official translations, which must be your guide; but the 
accused is entitled to point to you what he considers mistranslations in 
those translations, and those gentlemen of the Jury who can follow 
Marathi will be able to tell their colleagues, who do not know Marathi, 
whethei the accused’s contentions are correct or not. It is for you to 
judge, but you must not resort to outside help. 

The Accused:—I must accept the ruling of his Lordship? 

Continuing the Accused said: What observations I have to make on 
the translations I will reserve them for the present. I will now go over 
other points which are essential in this case. There is one point, however, 
which may occur to you, and it is, ‘How can these translations be wrong’ ? 

I certainly do not attribute any motive to anybody. What has happened 
is this. We have to write upon current political topics; on political 
science, on political events, on historical events, and so on. The old 
Marathi language was not certainly capacious for the purpose. We 
have words, for instance, lor “ monarchy,” but none for “ democracy.” 
The very idea of constitutional monarchy is to be expresssd in a round¬ 
about way. We cannot find words for it either in Molesworth’s or in Can¬ 
dy’s Dictionary. As to the words “ Killing, murder, and assassination ” 
there is a word for c murder ’ and for ‘killing’ but not one word for assas¬ 
sination. That is the particularity of the language. The western ideas 
are new ideas and every writer in Marathi has a very peculiar duty to 
perform. He has not only to express his ideas in popular language but to 
coin words. Many such words are coming into use nowadays. You are 
probably not aware of the difficulty. The English is a highly cultivated 
language; every sentiment and shade of meaning can be very 
accurately expressed in it. But such is not the case with Marathi. So also 
on economic questions-protection, free trade, balance of trade are words 
and expsessions which it is very difficult to render in Marathi, 
you lead in English papers—subjects of high politics, comr 
mics, is discussed in Marathi papers nowadays, and 
difficult to render them in Marathi. The ideas 
because we have received them through Eng 
write in Marathi. This has been going 
Before the character of the language is 
ideas but also English constructions 
Marathi is a combination of Englis 
English ideas expressed by new i 
possible to find these words in any dictiona 
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been intentionally wrongly done.' But the man, who did them could not 
have been acquainted with the literature of the present day. In order to 
properly render these Articles into English, the man must be up-to-date. 
The is the reason why these translations are not correct. 

Then there is another point which the Jury will have to judge, and it 
is whether the innuendoes are correct or not. I do not know for the present 
what innuendoes the Prosecution are going to draw but I am anticipating 
them from some remarks which fell from the mouth of the learned Counsel 
for the Prosecution.There may beothers but to those I have no opportunity 
of replying. Another point which I wish to bring to your notice is the diffi¬ 
culty of ascertaining the feelings of the Marathi community. I have said 
that in order to judge of the effect of an article on a particular community 
you have not to judge what the effect of that article will be on the English 
community or the Mahomedan community or on the Bengali 
community. They are all excluded. The articles were read by 
Marathi-knowing people, and the question is what the present state of 
Marathi-knowing people is. That is an important point. As I said 
yesterday you have to consider those points, the language of the article, 
the state of the society, and not merely the state of the society, but also 
the state of the society at a particular time. That is what you have to 
judge. It is, as I then said, an equation’ containing three unknown 
quantities, and unless and until these three things are ascertained, it is 
impossible to judge of the probable effect of those words upon the minds of 
the Marathi-speaking people. Do not tbjnk that whatever impression 
those words in the translations have produced upon you, is also the 
the impression which is likely to be produced on the Marathi-speaking 
people. As I have alredy said the impression is different on different 
communities. For instance, as I have stated, an article on cow-killing 
would produce different impressions upon the two communities, namely, 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans. You have nothing to do as to what 
impression would be created' in Bengal, N. W. P., or the Madras 
Presidency. My paper is not read in those parts of the country. I am not 
charged with exciting feelings of disaffection throughout India. But the 
; s as to the effect that is likely to be produced on the minds of the 
Kesari. The proper course then was to put some readers 
the witness box and ask them what effect those 
'hem. That would have been the proper 
'nt. If these articles are likely to produce 
they are seditious, otherwise not. 

ed till Friday. ._. 
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FIFTH DAY. 

Friday 17th July 1908. 

Mr. Tilak resuming his address said:— 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, yesterday evening when the Court 
rose I had only placed before you some of the points on which I wish to rely 
in my defence. I tried to show first that it was a controversy in which as a 
newspaper editor I was bound to take part; secondly in doing so I represented 
the opinion of my community, and did not invent any new argument, and 
thirdly that my arguments were in reply to the arguments advanced by the 
other side, and this was urged especially to show that when you have tojudo*e 
of the arguments advanced by me you have to take into consideration the 
arguments to which they are replies. It is impossible to judge intelligently 
the effect of the arguments on the one side unless the arguments to which 
they are replies are also before you. Then I tried to show that you have to 
judge of the effects of the articles written in Marathi on a Marathi-speaking 
commmunity. The paper is not read all over India, but only by Marathi-know¬ 
ing public. And I also adverted to the fact that the translations not beino- 
correct you were placed somewhat in an awkward position in judging of the 
effect of the words upon the minds of the Marathi-speaking people, as well in 
drawing your inference as in basing your inuendoes on the same. All these 
facts have to be considered as the surrounding incidents from which you have 
to draw your inference as to intention and motive. I mention this in con¬ 
tra-distinction to the legal fiction that a man must be presumed to intend the 
natural consequences of his acts. These circumstances will have to be taken 
into consideration in arriving at a proper conclusion as to my motive, consi¬ 
dering the cause I had to represent at the time. Lawyers say, infer the con¬ 
duct of a particular man from a particular act committed by him. The 
surrounding circumstances also are perfectly relevant. There are two or 
three points which are to be noticed. I wish to do it now, and then read 
some of the extracts from the papers to enable you to judge of the atmosphere 
surrounding me at the time the articles were written. As I have said I was 
making a suggestion to Government not merely giving a reply. Certain advice 
was tendered by the Anglo-Indian papers to Government which I thought 
was against the interest of my community. It was as a newspaper editor my 
duty to place my view before the Government in a different light from that 
in which the Anglo-Indian papers thought it fit to do. Gentlemen, here I 
must say one thing. Although I speak of the Anglo-Indian community, it 
is not a matter between Anglo-Indians and Indians as I observed yesterday. 
Political parties take the form of rival interests between communities in 
India. But that is not always the case; and in my controversy I should rather 
say instead of Anglo-Indian community and Native community we should 
say the pro-bureaucracy party and the anti-bureaucracy party; or if you 
do not want to use the word “ anti-bureaucracy,” let us say the 
pro-Congress party. These were the two parties, if properly defined. 
The object being to place both sides before Government I use the words 
pro-bureaucrat and ‘pro-Congress’ deliberately in order to show that their 
interests are not racial interests. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
controversy arose out of any racial differences. There was a real opposition 
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ot interests, such opposition as we find in England between the Conservatives 
and Liberals. Of course an attempt will be made and has been made in the 
newspapers to represent this conflict of interest as racial, and as due to race 
animosity. Our view of the matter is that it is not racial; for you will find 
when I read some of the extracts from the newspapers that there are Indian 
o-entlemen who have sided with the Anlo-Indian papers, and also that some 
An^lo-lndians side with the native papers. One of the articles put in by 
the Prosecution is put in to prove intention. It is dated 19th May and is 
headed ‘A Double Hint.’ (Ex. E.) That means a “hint” to the natives as 
subjects as well as to the Government. That discloses the object of an article 
which has been put in by the Prosecution to prove intention. “Double 
Hint’’ is a sugsestion made to Government and made to most of the native 
leaders who are siding with, or who are in favour of the views expressed by, 
Ancdo-Indian papers. There is a double warning conveyed to both sides; 
and the warning conveyed to the people being not to go against their own 
interests in the hurry of the moment and not to forget what the real interests 
of the native community are. Because an outrage has taken place, let us not 
be confused but take a calm view of the situation. That is the purpose for 
which that article was penned; it was to convey a hint and warning to both 
sides and to Government. Another point to be considered is that proposals 
were then actually before Government, notice had been given that Govern¬ 
ment were going to pass a Press Act and an Explosives Act. (What they pass¬ 
ed is not exactly a Press kct.) These two measures were known to be before 
the Government and my comments on these measures and the view of the 
community on these measures had to be communicated to Government and 
that has been done in the other two articles. Repressive measures were 
contemplated; and we had to give our views, just as it is perfectly legal for a 
man to give details of a bill, (in this case there was no publication as the 
time was too short) and to give his views on them either privately or public¬ 
ly according to his position. So I had as a newspaper man to comment on 
the measures contemplated, and that is done with the purpose, with the 
object, of communicating my honest views to Government. Though Govern¬ 
ment may not agree with my views altogether I am perfectly within my right 
in communicating my views to Government. When I have notice of a certain 
measure being contemplated it is my duty to place my views before Govern¬ 
ment. So the situation is this. As against the legal maxim that a man intends 
the natural consequences of his acts, You have to take into consideration 
all these circumstances. I have summarised them shortly. (1) It is a reply to 
Anglo-Indian criticism. (2) It is a suggestion to Government and addressed 
to Government. (3) The articles are also addressed to the people. (4) It is a 
discussion of the situation. (5) It contains a warning to both parties 
which it is my duty as a journalist to convey and (6) It contains a criticism 
of the contemplated measures of Government. That is my defence, and it is 
on these grounds that I ask you not to rely solely upon the legal fiction 
but to take into consideration the other circumstances. If you find, as I 
have said, that perhaps writing on the spur of the moment, it was not possi¬ 
ble for me to weigh my words in a balance, and if you find my motive has 
been good, I expect acquittal from you. Gentlemen, It is impossible in writ¬ 
ing on the spur of the moment to make a choice of words. I asked Mr. 
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Joshi to give me a word for ‘error of judgment,’ He said he would give me one 
the next day. I must give the word at once and express my opinions. Week 
by week, we have to see what material gathers during the week and we have 
to give a summary of the public opinion; we have both to reply and to give 
our views on the same. That is what has to be done at short notice in a 
newspaper office. The pressure is greater in the case of a daily ; it is not 
so great in the case of a weekly. But after all it is pressure under which we 
have to work. Now we work under that pressure, with the object of pre¬ 
senting our side before the people and the Government and replying to criti¬ 
cism in the press owned and controlled by the other party. That is really 
the situationTPlace yourself in that situation and when you have done so say, 
if you had been an editor of a journal in these times, what you would have 
done ? Possibly you are not aware of the volume of matter that comes before 
us. In my own office I get as many as two hundred newspapers a week. We 
have to sift, and summarise, and settle on lines of reply. In order to 
give you some idea of the pressure under which I have to work, I 
have put in those documents. I do not want to read them all 
to you. I do not wish to take up your time. In fact I can myself 
ill-bear the strain in the present state of my health. All I want to do is to 
give you some idea of the pressure under which we have to work and of the 
surrounding circumstances which influence our judgment for the week. 
That is done in every newspaper office. Now you will kindly give your 
attention to one of the comments which is to the effect that the arguments 
of the Anglo-Indian papers are “silly”. Here are two notes, one relates to 
cause and the other to preventive measures. There are the two main points. 
Now on these two points the controversy was raised. One party diagnosed 
it in one way and the other in another way, and one party treated it in one 
way and another party in another way. You cannot form a judgment from 
one article taken singly isolated from the controversy. As I told you yester¬ 
day, the diagnosis of one party was political agitation. There is a party in 
this country which feels that the Administration is not all right. I am not 
asking you to agree with me. This is not a Political Club where we intend 
to argue with each other. This is a Court of Law where we have to see 
whether we have a right to put forth our views or not. It is impossible to 
make conversions here and I am not going to attempt it. I only say that 
every party has the right of expressing opinions in its own way and the same 
right must be conceded to the other party. Now that is the purpose for 
which these papers have been put in. If the other side had said that the 
arguments of this side are dangerous or preposterous I would have been per¬ 
fectly justified in saying that they are talking nonsense. It is in that way you 
have to judge of the import of the words used by me in this controversy. It 
is a reply. It is as it were a tug of war and the tension on the rope can 
only be asertained by ascertaining the force on each side. It cannot be 
done otherwise. That is the reason why I want to read a few extracts to 
you to show what effect these words and arguments are likely to produce and 
had produced on the other side. It was the duty of the Prosecution to do that. 
The Prosecution is perfectly at liberty to take a different view. They have 
only placed before you one end of the rope in this tug of war. It is a rule in 
mathematics thatno tension can be created by pulling a string at one end only. 
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When you want to find a tension you have to see what the forces are at both 
ends. And it is with that view, as I have said, that I have put in these papers; 
I wish to read some of the extracts from them to you. I am sorry it will take 
up your time but I cannot help that. It is not a question of who is right and 
who is wrong. If both parties are entitled to put forth tlieir views, I request you 
to show the same consideration from the point of view of law and justice to 
both parties. If it were a controversy taking place in England between two 
parties one party would say that the other party had no right to be in power. 
Now the Liberals are in power, and the Conservatives say that they ought not 
to be in power. There is a controversy raised about the existence of the 
House of Lords itself. Do you mean to say that the controversy raised about 
the House of Lords is seditious? Then the late Prime Minister would have to 
be sent to jail for his speech against the House of Lords. He was not question¬ 
ed at all as he was entitled to express his opinions. As I have said Government 
in the concrete should be distinguished from Government in the abstract. I 
am not here to advocate that my view is right. Some people think that the 
present state of things is all right, others think that it should be reformed. 
But in any case each party should have the liberty to place its view before 
Government. What is the advantage of a free Press? It has its disadvantages, 
but on the whole, advantages outweigh the disadvantages. India is fortunately 
ruled by a civilised nation. The liberty of a free Press is allowed to us. I know 
we have not had to fight for it, as the English people had to do in 1792; but 
after all it is a concession granted to us and so long as it is not withdrawn we 
are entitled to have the same liberty that is enjoyed in England. 
Now with these remarks I propose to read to you the first 
charge-article. It is the article which appeared in the Kesari dated 
12th May. It deals with the events of the 29th and the 30th of April. 
Of course views on these events were published in the issue of 5th May 1908. 
When our views in the article were written we wanted to see what shape the 
controversy would take. In the meanwhile as an editor I had on my table 
a number of notes. What I do with these notes in this. I read them. I 
digest them and I give a summary of the news in my paper and at the same 
time if I think there is anything harmful to the interests of my community 
I try to reply. Now the reply must not be judged in the cool atmosphere of 
this room but taking into consideration the state to which my mind was 
brought on reading these notes. You must feel as I felt then, and it can 
only be done by placing before you the matters which were before me when 
I wrote these articles. This is the relevancy of the various papers that have 
been put in. Very likely you may be taking one or two of these papers, 
but you may have no idea of what the controversy is and it is to give you 
that idea that I put in these papers. You must be reading some of these 
newspapers but not all. What do the editors do ? They do the work for 
you. But here you are brought to give a judgment, and I read these papers 
to you in order that you should arrive at a sound decision. Now the 
papers I have put in may be classified under three or four heads. You have 
the comments made by the English papers such as the Pioneer , the Eng¬ 
lishman, the Statesman, the Empire , the Times of India, the Advocate of 
India . Then you have the reply of the Indian Press to the same in 
the Bengali , the Hindu , the Madras Standard , the Patrika , the Punjabi\ 
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etc. It is not only in the Marathi journals that the controversy is raised. 
It is raised all over India. The two views are represented by the exponents 
of the different parties in the press over which they had control or which re¬ 
presented them. That is the point to which I shall draw your attention. So 
you have first of all the opinion of the English papers in India and then the 
opinion of the native press in India. Then came after a fortnight home 
papers with the views on this incident of Englishmen. That becomes 
another chapter in this controversy. When I read to you the three or four arti¬ 
cles which have been put in, you will find that they have not been written for 
nothing, but that there was an immediate cause which prompted the writing 
of these articles. This is the way we write from week to week. It was one 
of the arguments of the learned Counsel for the Crown that I had been going 
on from week to week issuing seditious articles. But the controversy went 
on from week to week. You have the English opinion, the Anglo-Indian 
opinion, and the Native Press opinion, and then we come to the view held 
in this Presidency and by the Marathi-speaking population. I am charged 
specifically with causing excitement not throughout India but among the 
Marathi-speaking population. I do not stand alone in my views. I put a 
question to Mr. Joshi as to how many parties there are among the Marathi 
speaking people as I wanted to show that the papers of all parties to which 
the writers belong and of all parties in the Marathi-speaking community 
took the same view as I did. That absolves me from any evil intention. If 
there is no personal prejudice against me, these articles will show that I was 
not prompted by any personal prejudices. They need not be looked at 
through coloured glasses. It was a natural outcome of the forces acting 
upon us at the time. In fact what I maintain is that, as they say in 
medicine, there are certain causes which are responsive to a reflex action. 
My intention is to show that these articles were written in answer to certain 
criticisms. The articles I have put in may be classed under these four heads. 
Then there are the proceedings of the Legislative Council as printed in the 
Gazette of India in connection with the passing of the Press Act. These pro¬ 
ceedings form the subject of the comments in my article. It is in that way 
that these papers are relevant. Of course they are a great mass, but I do 
not want to read the whole lot but a few extracts only. But if you are not 
satisfied you can take them and read them and form your own judgment 
from them. It is not my wish to raise that controversy here. 

Accused :—May I ask my Lord, if I may be allowed the use of certain 
papers that have been put in. I have already explained their relevancy. 

His Lordship to Clerk of the Crown: —Give accused the whole bundle. 

Now the first paper I have put in is the Pioneer of May 7th 1908. 
(page 2 Col. 1 ) The issue is only a week after the bomb incident and before 
I wrote my article of May 12th. What does the Pioneer say ? The heading 
is “The Cult of the Bomb” and that heading deserves to be compared with 
the heading of my article “The Secret of the Bomb’’ Now there is one 
sentence there, f Reads from “If” down to “for every life sacrificed”. Vide 
Defence Ex. 1 ) That was the recommendation made ; an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the innocents, 

Mr. Branson :—My Lord, do you think Mr. Tilak is entitled to read 
that passage and say it recommends the slaughter of the innocents ? 
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His Lordship :—Of course it is difficult to direct the use of language; 
we must leave him to exercise his discretion. 

Accused :—Of course there is a qualification. 

Continuing Accused said 

There is another extract also which I want to read to you. (Reads “only 
class 5 ’ to “striking for freedom”. J Look at that ; If that is stated it is 
our bouuden duty to state our side ; and that is how my article arises. 
(Reads down to “British Government may be tolerated temporarily.”) Of 
course that Is a somewhat perverted view of the aims of the Congress. 
(Reads down to “wicked”.) And then the article goes on to say something 
about Keir Hardies and and Nevinsons. ( Reads from “only force” 
down to “ignorant masses and to “bombs thrown in Calcutta. ”) 

So that *this paper says that there is a logical connection between 
members of Council and Bomb-throwers in Bengal. When these serious 
comments are made in the Press is it not the bonnden duty of the editors 
on the other side to place their side of the controversy before the people ? 
That is how the situation arises. Of course the article gives me more 
credit than I deserve here (Reads “ By their bitterness ” down to “ it is 
wicked” ) We never denied that. (Reads “the nationalists may be” 
down to “by bomb.”) Further on it says (Reads “It is impossible to 
judge” down to “not guilty”) Indirectly charging that every one of 
us knew that bombs were going to be thrown. (Reads down to “astray”.) 
Now these quotations are from this article, which extends to two columns.' 
If any of the Gentlmen of the Jury wish to see the article your Lordship 
will direct that it should be handed over. 

His Lordship :—If any one desires to see it I will allow it to be handed 
up to the Gentlemen of the Jury. 

(The paper was handed up to the Clerk of the Crown). 

Accused continuing :— 

You will find that these are the comments of the Pioneer; I am 
specifically named both as editor of the vernacular paper of over thirty years 
standing and also by name. Now here is an extract from the Aisan which 
is coupled with an extract from the Empire . ( vide Exhibit D 2. ) 

Then comes (Reads “Mr. Kingsford is” down to “range”.) He is 
recommended to shoot at short range; and then it goes on (Reads “we 
hope Mr. Kingsford will secure a big bag” down to “best of luck”.) The 
next paper I wish to read is the Gujrathi of May 31st. page 773 Col. 2 
which quotes from the Englishman''s correspondent with the comment of 
the Editor upon it. (Reads “I submit that powers” down to “which they 
endeavoured to direct ’ ( vide Exhibit D 3. ) There was also the 

suggestion made that all these men should be whipped in public 
streets by public sweepers, I now put in the Pioneer of 11th may, 
page 2, Col. I to 3. ( vide Exhibit D 4. ) I have not been able to 

to procure all the articles of the Pioneer or I would have done so. The 
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Pioneer of 11th May 1908 speaking of the Seditious Publications Act, which 
was adopted in the Legislative Council, names Dr. Rash Behan. Ghose and 
the Hon. Mr. Gokhale and goes on to say:—(Reads down to “liberty”) Then 
it goes on to speak of the agitation in Madras and Bengal and other places and 
then goes on in this manner (Reads “The exhortation”down to “in effect”). 
This means that people should be prohibited from all public meetings 
Happily the Press Act was not passed then or the Pomeer would have said that 
both meetings and the Vernacular Press should be suppressed (Reads 
down to “not prohibited”.) In that way the article closes. Now I 
would like to read a few extracts from three or four articles from the Calcutta 
Statesman . The feeling is not so strong on the Bombay side. It is particularly 
strong in Bengal. The Statesman from which I am going to quote is dated 
May 5 (wide D 5. ) (Reads from “the people” down to “murderous 
outrage”.) Further on it says:—(Reads from “it will be observed” down to 
“ extremist agitators. ” ) And then there is a long tirade against the 
Extremists. We now next come to the Statesman of May 5th and 
7th (Reads “ so long as ” down to “ terrorists will remain. ”) These two 
articles appear in the Statesman and you can satisfy yourselves that the ex¬ 
tracts I am reading are correct. It is not a question of translations. Again 
the Statesman of May 15, page 6, Col. 2 and 3. says (Reads “ Even in 
Russia” down to “many countries.”) Then we have “the Times of India'*' 
of May 4, which says ( Reads “The spirit” down to “motives^ may ha\e 
been pure.”) Of course that is one of the reservations made. Thus I say 
they contributed to the agitation. They attributed it of course to the extrem¬ 
ists of the Congress. Again there is the Advocate of India dated May 4 page 
6 Col. 2 and 3 (Reads “ The one unnpalatable truth” down to “ Hydra with 
the paper knife.”) It advises Government to have recourse to the most re¬ 
pressive measures. Reads “It is no use” down to “now to deplore. ”) Now 
these were the writings which were published between the date of my article 
and the date of the incident or outrage. They were all before^ the public. 
We honestly believed that these writings were mischievous, particularly the 
insinuations of those writers and they had to be counteracted. What were 
we to do ? Not put comments in our paper contradicting this ? If we had 
used equally strong terms should we have been allowed to do so quietly . 
That is the point to be considered. In a controversy we have to counter¬ 
act some other views. Of course this was done by the native papers and I 
have put in two or three issues of the Bengali . The editor of this paper is 
Surendranath Banarji and his name is mentioned by the Pioneer in the first 
article I read. Of course, the reply is that all these articles were written m 
the heat and excitement of the moment and that there is another side which 
must be placed before the Government. The Anglo-Indian papers are read 
by the officials. If they read the vernacular papers, it is from translations 
supplied by the Oriental Translator. Now the papers I wish to read from 
are the issues of the Bengali of May 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th, 28th, and 
31st. All these papers are put in not with the object that the whole of them 
should be read here in Court, but with the object that any one of you Gentle¬ 
men of the jury, who wishes to see what the nature of the controversy was 
may be able to look at them. I will read only one or two sentences from 
each. I will take the Bengali of 5tli May, page 5, Col. 1,2,3. First there 
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is the reply to the Englishman . (Reads “The Englishman has gone mad” 
down to “machinations of the agitators. 55 ) Then there is a quotation from 
Burke. In the issue of May 6 th page 5 Col. 2 and 5 there is another attack 
oil the Englishman. (Reads “Now the Englishman has said this is a 
miserable 55 down to “ police have at length unearthed. 55 ) Then in the 
Bengali of May 8 th, page 5, Col. 2 and 5 there is a comment on the Pioneer 
and Englishman combined and summary of the Pioneer article on the ‘ Cult 
of Bomb . 5 (Reads “as a result down to Congress moderates,—extremists 
and Co. 55 ) It then comments in the strain that all this is nonsense and 
what is required chiefly is a policy of coercion. We then come to the issue 
of May 9 th, page 5 Column 2 of the same paper which quotes a passage from 
the Englishman (Reads “commenting on the Bengal 55 down to “unfair 
interpretation of that word. 55 ) Then the Bengali says “ there is hardly 55 
down to “ dastardly outrages. 55 ) Next we have the Bengali of 10th May. 
It is a comment on the Pioneer and Englishman together very much in the 
same strain stating (Reads “Nevertheless in theas days 55 down to “repre- 
sentive measures 55 ) I will refer now to the Bengali of the 13th May page 5 
Col. 1 and 2; there is a quotation there from the Madras Tunes 
commenting upon this ( Reads “ The injuries 55 down to “ qualities of 
the English 55 ) There is also a paragraph that refers to the news of Mr. R. 
C. Dutt (Reads “We learn from the writer 55 down to “quote 55 .) You may say 
if he thought so why did he not warn the Government ? In fact a warn¬ 
ing was given to Government in the council by Mr. Gokhale, but very little 
weight is attached to our opinion there. We might as well cry in the wilder¬ 
ness. It is not only the daily press and the weekly press but also the month¬ 
ly press that does all this. I will refer to Modern Review for June 1908 page 
547 published at Allahabad. There is a summary of the whole political situa¬ 
tion. (Reads. ‘The political situation and Western Sentiments 5 ) That is 
the heading and that is the subject of the article. ( Reads “we never expec¬ 
ted 55 down to “such measures of Justice ”.) It takes the view that such 
measures are imported here. Then there is a quotation from Mathew 
Arnold’s description of murder. It also quotes the Pioneer and gives the 
genesis of the bomb in Bengal and controverts the Pioneer's view. This is 
written in the cool atmosphere of Allahabad. There are a number of other 
quotations, e. g. article signed A. K. C. whatever that may^ mean. Next 
I will read from the ‘Indian World 5 for May, page 472. It is a monthly 
magazine and says much the same thing. It is an article on the progress 
of the Indian Empire and on the bomb-outrage. (Reads “Attempts have 
been made 55 down to 5 ’responsible for the party and then down to “members 
of the party are well-known 55 .) It goes on to say (Reads from “battle of 
Plassey 5 5 to end of article.) It is written by a man who assumes a German name. 
Here is nother from Madras far away from the scene of the outrage. I put in 
the Hindu of May 9 page 4 Col. 1 . The writer quotes Mr. Gokhale’s speech 
at the Legislative Council with regard to the objection why the leaders 
did not warn Government of the coming evil. (Reads “Govern¬ 
ment Official Class 55 down to the end of para.) ^ So the 
warning was conveyed a year ago. It is the same phrase as is used by 
me in the “ Kesari. 55 Now we come to the Hindu of 21st May 1908. 
It gives Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s speech to the Congress delegates in 1906 
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(Reads down to “perhaps in Russia. n jMr. Gokhale, I believe,gave the same 
warning further on. I have here the Hindu of May 22nd, page 6, Col. 2 and 
3. The article I want to read is a reply to the Pioneer by Nepal Chandra. 
It says; the Pioneer in commenting upon Russian Autocrats gave one 
view and commenting on Indian Autocrats gave another view. The letter 
was addressed to the Pioneer but was not published in the Pioneer . It ap¬ 
peared in some other papers. (Reads down to ct such conditions do not 
last. ”) And yet the Pioneer thinks that they can last in India. Then we 
have the Indian Patriot of May 24th, page 4, Col. 1 and 2. It is a popular 
Madras daily paper. (Reads on “Anarchist in Calcutta’’ &c.). Of course the 
writer takes the Indian view. (Reads “Will the anarchists” down to;“griev- 
ances.”) There is also an article headed “The Dauger to England.” 
•(Reads article down to “Official acts in Parliament.”) I also have here the 
issue of the same paper for May 14, page 2, Col. 1 and 3. ( Reads “ Anglo- 
Indian ” down to “animosity and hatred.”)In the same paper for May I5th 
page 4, Col. 1 and 2 (Reads “of the people at large” dow T n to “bureau¬ 
cracy.”) I will not read extracts froimthe Madras Standard but will pass 
on to the Punjabi and the. Tribune. In the Punjabi of 9th May page 3, 
Col. 1. we find ( Reads “ Even the most depraved” down to “other 
races,”J and there is a reference to Mr. Justice Amieer Ali. 

Then we have Tribune of May 9 (page 4, Col. 1-2.) This paper be¬ 
longs to another party (Reads “it must be admitted” down to “ Anglo-In¬ 
dian Journals.) Next we come to the Indian Spectator of May 9 page 
362, Col. 2 and 3. This paper which is known to be the moderate of the 
moderates says (Reads “now what shall we say of” down to “class of punish¬ 
ment. He then goes on to represent both sides. Then we have the 
Gujarati which is published in this Presidency. I have put in the Indian 
Spectator of May 16th, page 381, Col. 1. It is much in the same strain. 
It takes the same view as the other papers do. It is not only the Marathi- 
speaking community which takes this niew. In the issue of the Gujarati 
dated May 17, page 705-707, Col. 1-3 we find (Reads:—“who was to con¬ 
ceive that discontent was growing .”) Then we have the Gujarati of May 
31st page 777-79 Col. 1 to 3. Here is an eulogy on the Bomb. The writer 
sings to the Bomb, “you do not come to this Presidency.” Next there is the 
“Indu Prakash ” of May 5th page 7, Col. 1-3. It is a Bombay paper and the 
party to which it belongs is the party to which the “ Kesari ” does not be¬ 
long. Mr. Joshi said so the other day. It takes the same view that it is 
the bureaucracy which must be reformed. Then it quotes Mr. Gokhale’s 
Budget speech in the Viceregal Legislative Council which is the same thing 
done in the Kesari. ( Reads “ there is much in the present situation” down 
to “as the succeeding years continue”). Then comes th e. Dnyan-Prakash 
of Poona of 19th May page 2 col. 1-6. It is conducted by. one who 
assists Mr. Gokhale with his services in the Servant of India Society 
since it was formed by him. (Reads “Representation will not eradi¬ 
cate the evil.”J In the issue of 8th May page 2 col. 5-6 of the same 
paper ( Reads down to 1 ‘ the sentences are nearly the same ”). I have 
been reading from the translations but they can be referred to in the 
original. I have put in the original issues. The writer says that the authorities 
have been led to adopt these measures because public opinion is bound to 
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be disregarded in India. Then there is the Chikitsaka of May 27th page 
3 Col. 2. Here we have a paper completely hostile to the Kesari taking 
the same 'view as the latter. It admonishes the Anglo-Indian papers 
for siding with the Anarchists in Russia, and for coming down on 
all sorts of people in this country and holding them responsible for 
the Bomb outrage. Now there are also some open-minded Anglo-Indians 
and the Bishop of Lahore is one of them. In the Advocate of India of 
May 17 page 7 Col. 4 we find a speech in which this Bishop says (Reads 
“order can and may be preserved ” down to “ by persecution .”) He 
takes the same view as we do. That is what I say. It is not a racial contro¬ 
versy. It is really a controversy between pro-Congress and pro-Bureaucratic 
parties. I now put in the Maratha of May 24 page 246 Col 1-2 giving the 
summary of the opinions in England. We had by that time received the 
Home papers. The Indian party there takes the view that the Bomb incident 
is the result of certain mistakes in the administration. Some one says we 
have to face the fact that the India of to-day is not the India of twenty years 
ago. We have Mr. Nevinson’s opinion and also an extract from a French 
journal the Paris Times. Then we have the opinions of representative men such 
as Sir William Wedderburne and others and the remarks of the Daily 
Chronicle , the Morning Leader &c. (Read down to “served the purposes”). 
These are the notes and views on Indian matters in England. My own views 
before the Decentralisation Commission are also there. I have put them in 
my statement before this Court. They say in England that the situation can¬ 
not be improved except by having resort to Self-Government. That is 
what I stated in March last. I will now quote you an extract from the 
Times of India dated May 12 page 7 col. 1. It gives the views of Lord 
Morley on the situation. Speaking at the Civial Service Club dinner he said 
(Reads “I think I can show” down to “aliens to risein India”J He admits 
this and as regards the remedy he says (Reads “our first duty” down to 
‘desirable.’)It is the British Government that has taught us to ask for 
freedom of rights and for self-Government. Then comes a rather unpleasing 
observation (Reads “unless we somehow” down to “will not be theirs .) 
He plainly admits that it is the duty of the Government at this time to 
reconcile the maintenance of order with political progress. That is Lord 
Morley’s view and that is the view I have taken in my article. The despotism 
of the bureaucracy can only be checked by the democratic following 
in England. That view of Lord Morley is very important when we come 
to consider Government in concrete and Government in abstract. When the 
highest head of the administration thinks in that way then it is not sedition 
for a mere writer like myself to say that pure representation is needed. 
There is another speech by Lord Morley on the subject that the partition 
of Bengal was a mistaken one. The controversy was raised in the House 
of Lords. Now what was Lord Morley’s reply to Lord Curzon? ( Reads “ I 
accept Lord Curzon’s views” down to “no damned nonsense.” ) Then there 
are certain other papers. This is, as I have said, about the cause of unrest. 
Diagnose the views and say if repressive measures would be a better remedy. 
Then there are two other papers I wish to read, extracts from the SndJiarak 
of May 11th page 2 col. 2 and the Subodha Patrika dated May 10th page 2 
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Col. 2. and May 17th page 2 col. 2. These are the papers which represent 
different parties of the Marathas as Mr. Joshi stated in his cross-examination. 
I am not going to read any more extracts. What I have read will give you an 
idea of the kind of controversy which was raging when I wrote the articles. 
There was gross abuse of native aspirations in the Anglo-Indian papers. In 
Ex. E dated 12th May 1908 which is put in to prove intention, you see 
(Reads u since the commencement of the bomb affair” down to “agitation.”) 
That is nothing but a fairsummary of other views. As I pointed out, about 
the word missionaries, there is a wrong translation. ( Reads from “but this 
paper ” down to “ Swadeshi and Boycott agitation ”J. Then comes a note 
about the cancelling the partition of Bengal (Reads down to“partition itself” ) 
That is my comment. (Reads down to “Swaraja.”)Now this passage was read 
to you and you were asked from it to infer that that was the opinion of the 
Kesari on Swaraj. ( Reads down to “ vice ”) I say it is no use waiting till 
the disease develops. (Reads down to “ Partition of Bengal This is put in to 
prove intention. It was really quite necessary to bring the import of this 
into articles read to you. You cannot understand the real import of 
this unless you know the circumstances under which the articles were 
written. This note has been put in by the prosecution. It was quite neces¬ 
sary to show what the Pioneer, Statesman , Englishman , Times of India . 
Advocate of India said and compare it with what I have said on the point. 
Now I will explain to you the position taken up in the first incriminating 
articles. You can understand it better now. 

You know the right view to take. For every sentence here I can 
point out a parallel passage from the literature of our party. The arguments 
are not invented by me. I have of course represented them in a somewhat 
different form. The whole party is responsible for them. In charging me 
for sedition this will have to be borne in mind viz what impression will ^ it 
produced on the Marathi-speaking public. The Marathi public is familiar 
wtih every one of the views I write. Then what effect can these articles 
have on their minds ? All they say is, well, the reply has been well given. 
What is the effect likely to be made on the minds of the Marathi-speaking 
public if there is nothing new ? I may be charged, in fact I am charged 
with attempting to excite their feelings. They are familiar with all already; 
so how would my writings prejudice their minds ? I have been writing 
nothing which I have not written for 28 years ; it is no new doctrine. . It 
Is from that point of view I draw your attention to the fact that the view 
expressed in my article has been already expressed previously by some 
leaders of our party. _ 

Now I will commence to read the articles pointing out the errors in the 
translations. (Reads from Exhibit C, ( Kesari dated 12th May 1908.) 

(Reads “no one will fail to feel” down to “European Russia.”) 

The Marathi [words I have used are fwmr ^ | qr^r ( Reads 

furthermore” to “rebels.”) The word used by me is means both 

physical sorrow and pain. The words I have used in connection with the 
painful incident at Muzufferpore were not what they are made in the trans¬ 
lation. The translator evidently thought it would be disrespectful to use the 
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word women so lie translated j%q[ by ladies and by white. The 

word “ hatred 55 there as I have explained should be “disgust 55 . (Reads 
to “ historical fact. 55 ) That is rather too liberal. (Reads down to “white 
official class. 55 ) You will notice that the word Bureaucracy follows and you 
will see that the translator has put a marginal note to say that this is print- 
ed in parenthesis in the original in English. The English word is put 
there to qualify what is meant by white official class. We have often to use 
coined words and when we coin words which do not exist in Marathi, we 
print the word in English till the word becomes familiar. Bureaucracy is 
distinctly specified as distinct from the Government. Having expressed re¬ 
gret at the Muzufferpur outrage, I say that it cannot but inspire (fill) many 
with disgust and after writing a description of that outrage we state that 
such a crisis has occured in Russia. Proceeding further the article goes on 
to say that the political situation in India is reaching this stage. We say 
we never expected that the crisis was coming so soon. (Reads to “obsti¬ 
nacy and perversity 55 ) I have already stated that the word “perversity 55 
should be “stubbornness 55 which is the word used in the original, and as 
the translator has rendered it in another place. It appears that matters 
have been brought to this stage by the obstinacy and stubbornness of the 
Indian Bureaucracy. It will be recollected that one of the points made by 
the Prosecution was that the word “perversity 55 showed intention. You 
can now infer what motive the writer could have had in his mind when he 
used the innocent word stubbornness which has been mistranslated by the 
translator. (Reads from “in such a short time 55 to “white official class. 55 ) 
These latter words mean nothing more than the Bureaucracy. The word 
“white 55 is introduced by the translator, it is not in the original. What 
is meant is that we never thought that the Indian people would so soon, on 
account of the acts of the arbitrary rule of the English Bureaucracy, be 
inspired with disappointment. (Reads to “the rebellious path. 55 ) The re¬ 
bellions path is described further down as the path of the anarchist. (Reads 
“but the dispensations of God are extraordinary. 55 ^ The original words 
are srff. 

Of course the English parallel “ & the dispensations of God are inscru¬ 
table would do but in translating we must be careful to use the phrase 
which exactly represents the original ( Reads from “ bomb explosive 

at Mazufferpur 55 down to “ mad-cap 55 ) The words are stronger there 

than in the original (Reads “ It does not appear from the statements 
of the persons arrested 55 ) When we search for the causes we have to 
examine the case and in connection with the bomb a long explanation 
is necessary. We must discover the reasons that prompted this fanatic 
to do this deed and then discuss his motives, mucffiindhe same way as I 
have read to you there are murders and murders ! (Reads “even Kudiram 55 
down to “what then should be said of others.) 55 Now this does not convey 
the sense of the original. The other is an emphatic way declaring 

indignation and one can easily see that it is self-evident that 

others feel greater pain than the man Kudiram. (Reads to “such 
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monstrous deeds”) There is nothing remarkable about that. 
It is from the statements taken by the police officers. Again here the word 
“ British rule” is a mistranslation for Bureaucracy, arbritary or despotic 
Bureaucracy. (Reads “to do away with the oppresive Official Class.) I 
have explained before that the word is despotic. The meaning of that is 
that the power is not shared with the Government. Unhappily the same 
word stands for three or four words in different contexts as you have 
heard when Mr. Joshi was giving his evidence. I am not complaining of 
the tyranny of the Bureaucracy but of the unlimited selfish power which they 
possess and exercise without reference to public opinion. They may do it 
according to theory, but as a matter of fact they do not consult public 
opinion because the Bureaucracy is a despotic form of Government. 
Bureaucracy is a word used by a number of political writers. You will 
find it used by writers on political science and writers of constitu¬ 
tional history and by writers of ordinary history. I intend reading 
to you at the end a few passages from books in which the word 
Bureaucracy is used. And as I have said it is used in the English 
newspapers. What reason is there for supposing that the word “despotic”, 
here is meant for tyrannical ? I gave Mr. Joshi this sentence to 
translate. “A despotic government need not necessarily be tyrannical;” and 
the translator himself found it difficult to express two shades of 
meaning except by. using the same word to make it clear. It is a 

difficulty which exists in the political vocabulary in Marathi and even the 
English vocabulary is deficient. Writers of political science use the word 
despotism in the sense of benevolent despotism. We have to write and we 
have to express the sense and express it in the best possible form and in the 
best words that the Marathi language supplies. In course of time we may 
have some new words by which we will be able to express ourselves more 
definitely and there will be two separate Marathi words to express “des¬ 
potism ’ ’ and ‘‘ tyranny ’ ’. But at present we have to use such words 
as are in vogue already, which the people use and which appeal to their 
minds. If you read Trench on the use and abuse of words this is made 
clear. He says there is an evolution going on in the original meanings of 
English words. A similar process is taking place in Marathi. We have to 
use words in political matters and these notes in the Kesa?'i have been res¬ 
ponsible for adding several words to the Marathi language during the past 
28 years. The burden of coining new words falls upon the Kcsari; it is a 
fact which is well-known and our readers know the meanings of the words 
which we have used in these articles. Even other papers have adopted 
our words. 

The Court then adjourned till Monday 20th July. 
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SIXTH DAY. 

Monday the 20th July 1908 . 


At 11-30 a. m. Mr. Tilak continued bis address. He said:— 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury:— 

I think you are now fairly initiated into the controversy of which these 
articles form a part. "The controversy is an old one. It is not raised on this 
present occasion by the bomb-outrage only. The Anglo-Indian view is 
well put by Lord Morley in the words ‘ 1 martial law and uo damuned 
nonsense.” That is the attitude taken up by the pro-Bureaucratic Press. 
“ Put down everything by means of martial law”. Any sign of discontent, 
the least sign of agitation for political rights is to be put down by military 
force. That is the attitude of one party. The other party says that these 
crimes must be put down, but only by granting concessions and then only 
can permanent peace be restored. For myself I am glad to say that the 
present head of the Government is more inclined to the anti-Bureaucratic 
side than to the pro-Bureaucratic side. I want to point out that these parties 
are not of recent origin but are as old as 30 years or say from 1850. You 
must go back to that. I have said this article is a reply to certain charges 
brought against the popular party by the leading English journals like the 
Pioneer , Englishman , Asian &c. To save your time I will goonand readthe 
articles as they are here translated and explain their relations to each other. 
As I have said in the beginning, the prosecution does not give me any ground 
for knowing what exactly the objectionable passages are. I have been able 
by reading Reuter’s message sent home which appears in papers received 
here by last Mail to glean something, but it does not give me a hill knowledge 
of what the passages are on which the Prosecution rely. ( Reads article of 
12 th May “ The Country’s Misfortune. ” commencing from “ No one will 
find,” down to “obstinacy and perversity of the white official class .”) I have 
already explained that the word perversity is mistranslated. It should 

be stubbornness. It may be translated stubbornness as the translator has 
himself translated it in another place. Perversity is not the right word. 
(Reads down to “Secret assassination of dhe authorities.”) Assassination 
is not the word I used although it occurs here and also in. Exhibit E. 
I would like to bring to your notice the original Marathi word which is (gr^l)* 
You have in English the words killing., murder, and assassination. 
Killing simply means to act without intention, when there is intention 
it is murder, when there is treachery the act is assassination. How are 
we to translate these into Marathi? Killing is translated by (spr) murder 
by (hrJ and assasaination by (Reads down to “white official 

class.”) “White official class” ought to be “English Bureaucracy.” 
Those are constitutional words which I have used in my statement. We 
manufacture some words because there are no words in Marathi to express 
the sense. (Reads down to “mutinies and revolts.”) The original words 
here are (g[Vt) and (^ijThat being so the words should have been 
translated “revolts” and “disturbances” which would have been a more 
correct translation. (Reads down to “oppression”). This ought to be 
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(l^fr) which means repressive. (Reads down to 44 their own countrymen.) 

The Pioneer writing in 1902 against the Russian atrocities said it was 
the direct result of the repressive policy. Why should it not be contended 
that unrest in India is from the same cause? It is in the nature of a reply 
to what the Pioneer says about the bomb-outrages. (Reads down to 
“patience of humanity.”) The question is whether the spirit that marks 
a peace—loving nation still exists in India. Of course we have deteriorated 
but we have a claim still to some of that spirit of love (Reads down 
to 44 flat refusal to their request. 55 ) The word <rnr<r in reference to Lord 
Morley means that he is a scholar. Now that word is used as indicating 
philosopher. I have used that word to show that he is more a scholar than 
a statesman. (Reads down to “inebriated with the insolence of authority.”) 
the word is in the original which means 44 blinded with 

power . 55 The translator’s phrase is not my phrase. I have used the word (vg*) 
which means blinded. It is the word used by Burke when he is speaking 
of the official administration. It also occurs in the article which 
Sir. William Wedderbum contributed to the Bombay Gazette on the 
question of the Bureaucracy. So that it is not my phrase. Reads 
down to 44 inebriated with the insolence of authority ”. Now the 
argument is it is impossible that not even a few amongst these thirty 
crores of people should become turnheaded, ( fanatics ). (Reads down to 
44 excess 55 and the next sentence.) ( Reads from 44 experience shows 55 
down to 44 tries to kill him. 55 ) This is a more familiar simile than the usual 
one of a stag at bay; The simile of the stag is used further on. The simile of 
the cat is more easily understood by the Marathi-speaking public. (Reads 
down to 44 as occasion demands. 55 J Of course the Bengalis are better than 
cats and if a cat will turn to bay it is quite possible that Benglis will also 
turn to bay if pressed too hard. Lord Macaulay has called them a mild and 
effiminate race. This is a reply to that and Dr. Rash Bihari Ghose has 
spoken in the same way. The same idea has been expressed in a number 
of Bengali papers and also by the delegates who went to England 
to explain the situation. ( Reads from article 44 It is true that 
India has been for many years 55 down to “spirit of vehemence. 55 ) 
Vehemence is not the word in Marathi, it is srr^r. It denotes that 
you have the fire of spirit iu you. It is a popular expression that 
foreign rule demands these qualities (Reads - 4 4 but under no circumstances 55 
down to 44 perpetually in slavery 55 ). That is in reply to the arguments 
which have been used that the people are peace-loving, and it is the agita- < 

tors for political rights who roused them and that if we put them down, 
the people will be quiet. What we say is that it is a part of human nature; 
there is a limit to loving and honouring. Human nature can only stand it 
up to a certain point. I had to reply to this. I say abuse my party or abuse 
the idea, but I say you can not support the argument that the people are 
altogether completely devoid of sense and self-respect. Then the article 
says ( Reads 44 it is not our rulers 55 down to 44 religious faith . 55 ) The 
whole policy of the Government of India is settled on the consideration 
of these points. I shall presently read an extract which will show you that 
this is a statement of fact. ( Reads 44 English statesmen have 55 down to 
*“ by some English writers 55 ) The writer here referred to is Mr. Thorburn 
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wlio was Commissioner of the Punjab. (Reads “when one country,” down 
to “ self interest alone . }1 ) He goes on saying that one country does not 
acquire another for philanthrophy. It wants to get some profit out of it for 
itself as well as for the people of the country that is acquired. There are 
three views of the question, simple benevolence, simple self-interest and 
the two mixed together in a varying degree. I will read you what Mr. 
Thorburn says: — 

“With a view to secure that good will, we gave India what was most 
likely to content her people—impartial justice internally between man 
and man; but externally we subordinated India’s interests as a whole to 
our own. In furtherance of these principles, we strangled those of our 
Dependency’s industries which clash with England’s—India’s silk, calico, 
muslin trades, for instance-and we rigorously excluded outsiders from sharing 
in the profits of our Indian estates. After the mutiny, when the nation 
collectively became directly responsible for the good Government of 
India, we opened the country to all comers, and gave Indians as full a 
measure of justice as was compatible with the superior claims of our own 
people. With these objects in view, we completed the destruction of the 
handloom cotton weaving manufactures of India, and insisted on the abolition 
of the duty on imported cotton goods, and not until the Treasury was 
empty and the whole press of India, English and Vernacular, united for 
once in history, condemned with one voice the selfishness of our proceedings, 
did we in 1896 sanction the reimposition for revenue purposes of very 
light cotton duties. It was the coersion of shame and fear, and not the 
pricks of conscience, which induced Parliament to accept what all India 
was demanding—shame at the “ expose” of our selfishness, fear that 
persistence in refusal would alienate from us not only Indians but Anglo- 
Indians as well.— \lndia page 33 , 1902\ 

He says that we are governed by selfishness, ( Reads “ in my 
opinion ” down to “ on her administration.” ) As I have said there are 
three ways; (1) India should be governed for the benefit of the Indians, 
which has been expounded by Mill. There is another theory also that ( 2 ) 
India should be governed by enlightened self-interest. Thorburn is not alone 
in holding that theory; there are several English writers who hold the same 
theory. In any case it is not my phrase. The complaint at present is that 
Indians are not allowed any voice in the administration of the country. That 
was the evidence given by myself before the Decentralization Commission. I 
have not said it secretly in Marathi only, but I have stated it openly before 
the Royal Commission, specially brought out from England to find a means 
of removing the complaint. (Reads “The whole contract ” down to “white 
official class in their own hands ’ ’) the word used by me is “ *rsr TO ’ ’ 
“monopoly” ; that is the ground of complaint that has been urged for the 
past fifty years. How can you say that this phrase will excite disaffection, 
when it has been used by Indian writers for the past fifty years and it has 
not yet excited disaffection ? ( Reads down to “ be uncomplainingly accep¬ 
ted ”). Now I am explaining in all these passage what the bomb-outrages 
are due to. One party says it is due to the Indian Press, to the Extremists 
of the Congress party and to all kinds of agitators. I say it is due to failings 
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in the administration,^ and if that administration is improved then this 
agitation will stop. As a matter of course, all this agitation by the Congress 
and by the Political leaders is the result of defects in the administrative 
system. That argument is taken up naturally for the purpose of writing 
against the Bureaucracy. The Pro-Bureaucratic Press says that it is these 
agitators who have brought about all these troubles. Let us put them down 
by a military and police regime. Our case is that it is not a true indictment 
and that it is the system of administration that has done this work already. 
We say that the Bureaucracy is becoming intolerable ( not tyrannical not 
because of actual tyranny but because of the absolute despotic exercise of 
the power held in their own hands. It is opposed to representation by 
the people. With the spread of education and the coming in contact 
with other foreign nations it will be impossible for these to continue. 
It is a controversy which has been going on for thirty years ever since 
Mr.Dadabhai Nowroji wrote his book ‘Poverty and un-British Rule in India. 5 
It is a goodly volume of five hundred pages propounding the same idea, and 
as far as I can see his arguments have remained unanswered upto this time; 
Major Evans Bell in his work ‘ Our Vassal Empire 5 takes the same view 
of the situation. He says that some day the two parties are sure to come 
into conflict, one refusing to move an inch and the other knocking at the 
door for admission to the house of Bureaucracy. That is the way it has 
been put. It is not my own argument. It has been advanced for a laro-e 
number of years and I have simply used it to show that the arguments *of 
the pro-Bureaucratic Press are not logical and not sound. ( Continues read¬ 
ing from article ‘ whatever things we might do 5 down to ‘ our hands. 5 ) 
The learned Counsel said in his opening address 1 they want power. 5 
Well, certainly I do not deny that; if that is seditious then I think all these 
works I am reading from must be confiscated and be destroyed. The De¬ 
centralization Commission asked me if I wanted this change at once. The 
word 1 gradually 5 in the original has been left out by the Translator and 
lost sight of and it is suggested here that I have stated that the whole power 
must come into the hands of the Indians at once. (Reads down to ‘ another 
Russia. 5 ) If the Bureaucracy had its own way, if it was not checked by 
democratic feeling in England, they will go to furtherlengths than this. There 
are checks even to a Bureaucracy, one of the checks beingthat the Bureaucra¬ 
cy is subject to Parliament. (Reads down to autocratic sway.,) It is a clear 
warning clearly stated. It is one of the cases to which Lord Curzon refers. 
The word oppressive has been wrongly used here. The original word is 
which means repressive. The question here is—is the repressive ad¬ 
ministration likely to be popular in the time to come ? And if not, should 
some change not be made ? And as I have said bomb-outrages are a signal 
from which some warning may be taken by Government. ( Reads'* down to 
1 horrible deeds. 5 ) I have pointed out what that means. That means that 
it cannot but be so. The original words I used here are grreqrcrcnr 
VJK not that that was their will or their desire. Again to suggest that is 

not new, not of my own saying. The Hon 5 ble Mr. Gokhale himself in one 
of his speeches in.the .Legislative Council before the Viceroy said ;_ 
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1 This then is the position. A few men in Bengal have now taken to 
preaching a new gospel, and here and there in the country one occasionally 
hears a faint echo of their teaching. But their power to influence the 

people_to the extent to which they are able to influence them—is derived 

mainly from the sense of helplessness and despair which has come to prevail 
widely in the country, both as regards the prospects of reform in the adminis¬ 
tration and as regards the removal of particular grievances. The remedy 
for such a state of things is therefore clearly not mere repression but a 
course of wise and steady conciliation on the part of the Govrnment. ’ 

The warning was given by Mr. Gokhale and also by Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose in his Budget speech of March last. That was the warning and 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose said the same thing. 

1 The choice lies before you between a contented people proud to be the 
citizens of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen and another Ireland 
in the East. For I am uttering no idle threat, I am not speaking at random, 
for I know something of the present temper of the rising generation in 
B eng al, perhaps another Russia. * 

He said this in his welcome address of the Congress of 1906. Why this 
was quoted by The Englishman. It is curious to note that The Englishman 
quoted this and stated that because Dr. Rash Behari Ghose gave this warn¬ 
ing therefore he must have known something about the bomb-outrages 
beforehand. If he had not given that warning they would have said ‘well, 
here you say you desire the welfare of the Government, why then did you 
not give the warning?’ (Reads again from article of 12th May down to ‘As you 
sow & so shall you reap’ ) The Translator has put in the English maxim which 
is practically the same. But I rely upon the original and I will only refer to 
differences in the translations which in my opinion are serious. ( Reads 
down to ‘human nature.’ ) lam not the first to put such a soliloquy into 
the mouths of the Bureaucracy. Sir P. M. Metha said on one occasion:— 

•(?!>• “In progress of time large numbers of Englishmen trained in the maxims 
of despotism and saturated with autocratic predilections, would return to 
their native home, where they could not but look with intolerance on free 
and constitutional forms. This is no visionary speculation. Careful English 
observers have already noticed traces of such tendency. In the course of a 
few generations, such a tendency, if not checked, would develope into a 
mighty influence and the free and constitutional Government of England 
which has been so long deprived of the world would be placed in the dead¬ 
liest jeopardy. With a policy of force, as I have said before, the resources 
of India would be drained in the first instance in maintaining large costly 
armies and huge services • the country would be thus too much impoverished 
to admit of her developing the great material resources which nature 
has showered on her. 

“In India, impoverished and emasculated, the English Merchant would 
only be an emaciated attendant in the rear of the English Soldier and the 
English Civilian, and English commercial enterprise, more glorious even 
than her military enterprise, would find no congenial field.?* 
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Sir Pherozsbah Mehta in his speech welcoming the delegates to 
the 20th National Congress in Bombay in 1904 also said:— 

“I wish to speak with all respect for these disinterested advisers ; but 1 
cannot help comparing them to that delightful “ Poor Man’s Friend, ” Sir 
John Bowley, so admirably depicted by Dickens :—“Your only business, my 
good fellow, is with me. You need not trouble yourself to think about any¬ 
thing. I will think for you; I know what is good for you; I am your per¬ 
petual parent. Such is the dispensation of an all-wise Providence, * * * 

What man can do, Ido. I do my duty as the Poor Man’s Friend and 
Father, and I endeavour to educate his mind, by inculcating on all occa¬ 
sions the one great lesson which that class requires, that is, entire depend¬ 
ence on myself. They have no business whatever with themselves.” I 
venture to say that to accept this advice would be equally demoralizing to 
the rulers and the ruled. It ignores all the laws of human progress, it 
ignores the workings of human nature, it ignores environment and surround¬ 
ings. We may be as well told to cease to breathe, to think, or to feel. 
Political agitation there will always be. The only question is whether we 
should suppress and bottle up our feelings and hopes and aspirations and our 
grievances in the innermost recesses of our own hearts, in the secret con¬ 
claves of our own brethren, or deal with them in the free light of-open day.’ 

I have said the same thing. They ignore the awakening of human 
nature. Of course the instances introduced are recent ones, that have 
taken place since 1904. I simply wanted to show that the Bureaucracy 
ignored this aspect of human nature. 

We have literature of our own and those books are held to be quite 
legal. They have never been suspected and when I was called upon for a 
reply I took my stand upon the principles of my side and I am here to 
answer for these charges. (Reads ‘ most of the Anglo-Indian papers * 
down to ‘ leaders. ’) You will again see that this reply to the 
Anglo-Indian press is written by myself on an occasion of provocation 
and not to excite disaffection. If you were in my position when such 
Repressive Acts were passed, if they were passed in your country, 
would you not come forward and say what I have said? Of course it 
may be unpleasant advice but a distinction must be drawn between 
unpleasantness and sedition. (Reads down to ‘ those leaders again’J.. 
That is the advice of the Anglo-Indian Press and in summing it 
tip I have only omitted the abuse which they have cast upon us. 
I have tried to make my point clear by arguments and the only comment 
1 have made is that the advice is most silly. Then I go on 
to give an illustration. (Reads down to ‘unrestrained official class alone’ ). 
The dam begins to give way; but is it due to the rain or the flood? 
The rain represents the official class, and the flood the popular 
feeling. That is only an argument which I tried to use when endea¬ 
vouring to show where the real causes of the present unrest lie, (Reads 
down to ‘real state ’). There is another illustration. We revolve round 
the world’s axis and think the world is revolving and not ourselves. 
We do not perceive our own mind. The Bureaucracy makes mistakes 
but attributes those mistakes to others. Autocratic, irresponsible,-these 
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are words that have been used for the past fifty years, and even 
stronger words in describing the situation. In fact 30 years ago people 
were quite satisfied with it. But with the spread of education new 
aspirations have arisen in the hearts of the people. I do not want 
to conceal this fact. The Bureaucracy may have done some good but 
it has also done harm, and the time is now ripe for a change. Are 
we to be charged with sedition for saying what has been said, in the 
Legislative Council, in the Congress and before public audiences in 
England and in India ? I don’t think that this view could be objected 
to when put forth in a newspaper in reply to certain attacks. It remains 
for wise men to point out the real cause and lay the blame on proper 
shoulders (Reads down to ‘subject people’). That is what the whole 
agitation in India is. There is one pro-Bureaucratic class, and in the 
Congress there are two parties-one calling themselves Moderates and the 
other calling themselves Nationalists, or, as they are called by others 
the Extremists ; and then again there is a class who are neutral. I 
have tried to give an explanation of this class here ( reads down to 
‘ the path of passive resistence’ ). I may tell you at once that I am 
appealing to this latter party. The aim and object of these parties is 
the same. They both want to have a share in the administration, 
but one of the parties wants to push it a little further. ( Reads down 
to ‘in all places’ ). For the words ‘indignation ’ and ‘exasperation’ the 
words should be ‘fire of enthusiasm.’ Of course the illustration is that the 
sun remains the same but his heat is less in Simla or Darjeeling than 
in Marwar. So the cause may be the same but the effect may 

be different in the case of different persons. I might point 

out that in the original the words are ‘ thousand-rayed sun. > 

( Reads down to ‘ by an unpopular system ’ ). This means despotic 
system; my words iu the original are ( ) ( Reads from ‘ If 

there is any lesson ’ down to ‘ Muzzafarpore bomb-affair ’. ) The 

power-of Government is not denied. They can put a stop to it at any 
time by a reign of terror or police regime. But is that what Government 
should do? It is not by resorting to repressive measures that anything 
can be done. As Lord Morley has said there is to be ‘ martial Law and 
no damned nonsence 5 ( Reads ‘ develope again in another part. ’ ) 

The simile is taken from medical science. Some extraordinary medicine is 
necessary. The boil is not an extraordinary disease but this is an extraordinary 
boil. ( Reads ‘ subject’s great misfoitune ’ down to ‘horrible calamities.’) 
It is a misfortune to the country, a misfortune to the ruler and the ruled 
and to the whole country. The capital K in the sentence is a mistake. 
It is a common noun. The capital ‘ K ’ has been attributed by the trans¬ 
lator to the Printer’s Devil. As translated by the Translator it means 
a ruler ( Reads from ‘ it is plain ’ ) It is not a military remedy; it is a 
civil remedy. I have said we rely upon getting this remedy. One 
diagnosis is that the cause is the agitators. We have said that we had 
been asking fot certain rights for 50 years and that we must get some 
attention. No attempt is made to answer the Pioneer in the same 
strain although it has recommended that we should be whipped publicly by 
the sweepers. We have written in a calm and reasoning fashion. ( Reads 
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down to‘improper deeds 5 )• This means that one man here and one man there 
may feel disposed to use this wrong means. (Reads down to ‘instead of being 
stopped ’).. It is likely that Government may get excited [over the matter; 
it would lead to more repressive measures; but at the same time advice is 
given to Government that it would not do to adopt a more repressive 
policy as suggested by the Pioneer and other papers. (Reads down to 
‘persistently and constitutionally 5 ). All these words have to be coined 
anew. It is not denied that people who make efforts in a legal and con- 
stitutional manner need fear anything. In fact that is the principle upon 
which all political agitators go in India whether they be Moderates or 
Nationalists. The only thing is the degree to which we shall go in 
demanding these measures. ( Reads down to ‘ out of control ’ ). Because 
some people go mad or grow wicked you canuot say that all political 
agitators in India are seditious. That is a wrong way of reasoning, and is 
one that is adopted by the Bureaucratic Press. The whole matter is rea¬ 
soned out in this article by means of arguments which we have found in 
the literature of our party. Here and there an illustration may |be new but 
the arguments are familiar to the readers of the Kesari for the 
last 28 years. The arguments that are there, are familiar to the 
readers and to the leaders of the Indian parties for the last forty or 
fifty years. What can be the effect upon their minds? The same effect 
as ten or more years ago. They would only say that their arguments 
are marshalled very cleverly. I have marshalled my arguments without 
abuse or vilification leaving it to the readers to say if that is not 
more impressive (Reads down to ‘Political rights are seditious’). 
It is a wrong inference which has been drawn. That is not the point; 
the point is to whom are the articles addressed, and what is their 
purpose? You have to take into consideration that they are addressed 
to the authorities and are not intended to stir up the people. 
All these arguments help in putting forward our views in a particular 
way. The Bureaucracy does not like power to pass from their hands; but 
it would be wise for them to do so and they should take a warning from 
this and know the state of the country. The article, however, says it is 
no use murdering an officer. If one is murdered another comes and suc¬ 
ceeds. It is foolish to suppose that the British Government can be affected 
by the murder of any high officer, because another is sure to succeed him. 
( Reads down to ‘ exhausted ’ j. The people may be as peaceful, as 
harmless, as poor as they can be; still just ( as I have said ) as the cat 
turns to bay, they may turn to bay. Advice is tendered to both sides, 
and I have given a double hint. I have said to people, ‘ your acts are 
wicked, you cannot affect Government in that way; ’ and I have said to 
Government ‘these acts are wicked and must be suppressed,but in order to 
prevent them in the future some rights should be given to the people;’ 
( Reads down to ‘despair 5 . ) The capital ‘K’ there is wrong; it should 
only be a small letter, ‘ Traga 5 is a word adopted into Marathi long ago; 
it means that a man inflicts some injury upon himself sp as to throw the 
blame upon another. You injure yourself to bring your wishes before 
another. That kind of practice is always the result of persistent refusal 
of one’s wishes. When you beseech and pray and beg, and you do not get 
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you desire then ‘ traga ’ is committed. The word I used in original is 
(^tm) self-infliction. The advice given to Government is that their 
policy should be such that the public should not turn to bay, not even 
a few of them. This is the advice we are tendering to Government on 
this present occasion. We are giving that advice in place of bad advice- 
such as that which is given by the 1 Pioneer ’ and other Anglo-Indian 
papers. We say do every thing to punish outrage at Muzafarpore, 
to stop these fanatics, but give us some measure of political reform. 
The difference between Lord Morley and ourselves is the degree of 
reform which is to be granted. His is a modest measure of reform, we 
want something more. He said at the Civil Service dinner ‘You can 
not govern by mere repression’. If that is the view of Government, if 
that is the view entertained by Lord Morely, then to state this view by 
suggestion before Lord Morley’speech was published in India is not 
sedition at all. (Reads down to 1 Repudiated it’). Our duty is not only 
to point out faults but to suggest the remedy. What is the good of telling 
a man that he has phthisis, if you cannot tell him the remedy. ( Reads 
down to “ such extremities”). We do not want these . crimes, these 
outrages; there is no question about it. But our whole duty as subjects 
is not done simply by expressing our abomination. Violence is repudiat¬ 
ed and advice is given to Government and to the people not to 
become excited. Of course the advice may be unpleasant to the 

Bureaucrats, but unpleasantness and sedition are two different things- 
I would like you to notice that the tree of anarchism is called 

poisonous by me. (Reads down‘to misfortune to us all’). It is a mis¬ 
fortune to all around, as I have said, that this Muzafarpore affair should 
have occurred at this time, that the Pioneer should give such advice, 
and that Government should ignore our advice. All these things are 
a misfortune. Some times one has to say a disagreeable thing, 

but if the advice is beneficial no body can complain. You must 
take quinine occasionally although it any be unpleasnt to you. 

We do not want these wicked outrages. We advice people to stop 
them; if our advice is not followed what can we do? The matter is not 
in our hands. Providence has not left it to us. We merely deplore 
the wicked acts and at the same time we have a right to say that 
these acts can be stopped only by such and such means. This is 
a reply to the Pioneer who says that the people throughout the 
land should express their abhorrence for this outrage. I say do it 
by all means, but do not forget that it is necessary to give advice to 
Government for avoiding it in the future. Also Anglo-Indians want to 
mantain the Bureaucracy as it is at present; they only want to utilise these 
misfortunes. They are not in a temper to appreciate our efforts to obtain 
some concessions. I come down then to a review of political arguments 
by which the article is actuated. I say the duties are mutual. There 
is one duty for the subjects and a corresponding duty for the rulers. 
(Reads down to ‘irresponsible’). I have said that, and the word irresponsi¬ 
ble is used throughout to mean irresponsible to the people, not subject 
to the opinion of the people, as the Government in England is. 
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Irresponsible to themselves is not the meaning. It is used in the- 
political sense meaning not subject to, and quite independent of, the people 
themselves ( Reads down to ‘ is inevitable 5 ). We say that in the case 
of Russia and Turkey. It was the state of England before the Revolution. 
('Reads down to ‘with that object in view to-day’s article has been 
writen 5 ). 

Now in writing that article, I ask you what was the reason 
for writting it ? I have read to you extracts from the Pioneer and 
Englishman and other papers to show how they utilize these 
incidents for their own purposes. This is a reply to that. We have as 
much right to put our views before Government. With those Papers 
before you now, judge of the wording in these articles by comparing them 
with the article of the Pioneer . If the Anglo-Indian papers are to 
have a monopoly of tendering advice to Government, then it would be 
better if we stop the Vernacular Press altogether. In return for the 
vilification and the abuse showered upon us by the English Press, this 
article with calm reasoning lays the popular view before the Governments 
with the arguments that have appeared in the literature of the party for 
the past generation. Perhaps some of them may be new to you, but you 
do not read the Vernacular papers. They are not new to the people or to 
the Government. We have been asking this all along, and on the present 
occasion it was necessary for some political party to put forth their views 
before Government, and I felt impelled to do so. The bomb-outrage is a 
peg on which these articles hang. That is the view that this article 
takes of the situation. I am not ashamed to own it. It has been written* 
for that purpose, and I want to explain to you the purpose for which it 
is written. In the Dean of St. Assaph’s case there is a small note saying 
that the pamphlet was written with such and such objects. I rely upon 
a similar ground. I have said why this article was written. I have refer¬ 
red to the Pioneer , Englishman , Times of India, &c., they have mention¬ 
ed me by name. So what ground is there to suppose that this is not a 
reply to the Pioneer ? That I am not entitled to convey the view of the 
Marathi-speaking population ? I might say very truly the view of the- 
whole of India ? Of course there are some Indians on the side of the 
Bureaucratic Press just as there are Conservatives and Liberals in Eng¬ 
land. Would you hold anybody seditious under Section 124 A, for writ¬ 
ing as I have done, in England ? There are two parties in England and 
it is the duty of each party to represent its own views. There is nothing 
wrong in that. If the Vernacular Press should continue to exist it 
should exist only for this. I was bound to criticise the abuse of the 
Pioneer and to express my views couched in decisive terms. Is that se¬ 
dition? What has been done ? The outrages have been repudiated and 
condemned. I do not speak here with the object of making you 
converts to my view, but when one party goes on like that and abuses 
the other, they challange the other party. I know that some of you will 
say, ‘ yes the Pioneer has said so and so, why*don 5 t you file a suit ? 5 If 
we want to charge the Pioneer , we must file a complaint under Section 
153 A. But to do so we must obtain the sanction of Governmentr 
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Government must sanction the Prosecution, and Government is not likely 
to give that sanction. A question was asked in Parliament as to whether the 
Government would peosecute the Pioneer for making certain statements, no 
reply was given. The papers arrived only here by last mail. It was Mr. 
O’Grady who asked why the Government would not prosecute the Pioneer 
and other papers. I do not want them to be prosecuted. I do not wish that 
any other Editor should be in the same predicament as I am today. Ido not 
wish it even for my enemies. I do not want to be vindictive, but I think 
it is an instance to show. If it had been a personal matter I would certainly 
have filed a suit against the Editor of that paper. I might mention the case 
of Captain Hearsay who was libelled by the Pioneer . He did not waste any 
time in filing a suit. He went to the office and horsewhipped the Editor. 
That is how you, gentlemen of the Jury, would proceed if insulted like 
that and your name were concerned. The people of the Punjab once 
requested the Government to prosecute the 1 Civil and Military Gazette ’ 
for certain libellous statements made against them, but the Government 
refused to do so. If the Government believes that those papers are ac¬ 
tuated by honest motives, though their language may be very strong, 
how can they believe that this article written in much milder language by 
me is seditious? It is only a reply to the advice tendered by the Anglo- 
Indian papers to Government. As a matter of fact we are entitled to greater 
latitude than the Pioneer since the Penal Code says that what is done in 
self-defence is not an offence. That referes to property and I maintain 
that property includes reputation. Are we not to be allowed the right of 
reply ? We have referred to the article in the Pioneer in very mild 
terms; we have replied with arguments only. Are we to allow the Pioneer 
to go on abusing the mass of our readers and of the people in this coun¬ 
try ? In that case it would be much better to abolish the Vernacular 
Press, and leave the Pioneer in the field alone. It is my duty to 
reply to such vilification. Some say that political agitators are the cause 
of all this. They must be hunted down and whipped by sweepers. But 
our party says their argument is not sound, they heve gone mad. For the 
proper view is very different. These arguments are different. These 
arguments are set forth calmly and reasonably. I shall show you presently 
by reading a few quotations from important authorities that the descrip¬ 
tion of the Bureaucracy I have given is not a new one. It has been given 
by eminent writers who are popular in England. You have further to 
remember that the Bureaucracy is not the Government. To criticise the 
Bureaucray is not bringing into contempt or hatred the Government esta¬ 
blished by law in this country. The Bureaucray call themselves the 
Services and for the purpose of 124 A the servant is at once turned into the 
Master or the King. They are the Services and no body pretends to 
say otherwise. I will read you a passage from Major Evans Bell’s book 
y Our Great Vassal Empire ’ ’ page 6. ( Reads c Government is not the 
administration’ ). Hence the administration is not the Government; the 
Bureaucracy represents the administration under Government; the Bure¬ 
aucracy is not the mainstay of the British Empire. Are there not provin¬ 
ces of the British Empire which are not governed by the Bureaucracy ? 
The Bureaucracy is not a synonym for [ British Rule in India Every 
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writer in India has made a distinction between Government and the 
administration; and it is now recognised that to contend for the right of 
self-government, as ruled in I. L. R. 34 Calcutta, is not seditious. How 
can you demand a share in the administration unless you can show that 
the present administration has some defects ? If you cannot find any 
defects you have no claim for reformation. It may be unpleasant to the 
Bureaucracy, but there is nothing in it which brings contempt or hatred 
upon the Government—I mean Government in the abstract. It may not be 
agreeable, suppose I am the trustee of a certain estate; you may remove the 
trustee, but that does not destroy the estate. The Bureaucracy are think¬ 
ing that they are Government established by law. It may be unpleasent, 
annoying and disagreeable for them to be told that they are not so; but 
that is not sedition. I will read to you a few more extracts. I will first 
read to you from 1 ( Problems of Greater Britain 75 by Sir Charles Dilke: — 

‘ Foreign observers are, however, given to severely criticising our 
pretence that our Government of India is not a despotism ; and, on the 
contrary they defend it as the perfection of an autocracy, a benevolent 
and intellegent rule which in their opinion suits the people governed, 
more closely than is the case with auy other Government on the 
Earth’s surface. It is indeed difficult to see upon what ground it 
can be contended that our Indian Government is not despotic. The 
people who pay the taxes have no control over the administration. 
The rulers of the country are nominated from abroad. The laws are 
made by them without the assent of representatives of the people. More¬ 
over, that is the case which, as has been seen, was not the case under the 
despotism of Rome, or in India itself under the desj)otism of the Moghuls, 
namely, that the people of the country are exchided almost universally 
from high military rank, and generally from high rank in the civil 
service. The nomiuation of a few natives to positions upon the Councils 
is clearly in this matter but a blind, and it cannot be seriously contended 
that the Government of India ceases to be a despotism because it 
acknowledges a body of laws. On this principle the Russian Government 
is not a despotism, because the Emperor never takes a decision without 
some support for his views in the Imperial Senate.’ 

That is the argument of the pro-Bureaucratic party. Despotic is the 
term used in Political discussion and that is the word that I have used. I 
might remind you that Sir Charles Dilke was once a member of the 
Ministry and was a leader of this view. Sir W. Blunt has said the 
same thing: — 

‘ The Government of the country was vested in a Board of Directors 
sitting at the India House, and delegating their executive powers to a Civil 
Service of which they themselves had in most instances been originally mem¬ 
bers, and whose traditions and instincts they preserved. It was a Bureau¬ 
cracy pure and simple, the most absolute, and closest, and the freest of 
control that the world has ever seen; for, unlike the Bureaucracies of Europe, 
it was subject neither to the will of a Sovereign nor to public opinion in 
auy form. Its selfishness was cheeked only by the individual good 
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feeling of its members, and any good effected by it to others than 'those was 
due to a certain traditional largeness of idea as to the true interests of the 
company. ’ 

Also Mr. Mill says in his 1 Representative Government — 

4 The Government of a people by itself has a meaning, and a reality; but 
such a thing as Government of one people by anothei does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another as a warren or preserve for its own 
use, a place to make money in, a human cattle farm to be ■ worked for the 
profit of its own inhabitants. But if the good of the governed is the proper 
business of a Government, it is utterly impossible that a people should direct¬ 
ly attend to it. The utmost they can do is to give some of their best men a 
commission to look after it ; to whom the opinion of their own country" 
can neither be much of a guide in the performance of their duty, nor a 
competent judge of the mode in which it has been performed. 5 

These are English authors but there are also remarks of Mr. Bryan 
who is the Repulican Candidate for the Presidentship of the United States, 
who in his book 1 India under Great Britain ’ says the Government 
of India is arbitrary and despotic. 

That is what we have been saying to audiences in England, that is 
what we have been asking from the platform and in the Press and books 
for the last fifty years. And now to drag me in 1908 before a 
Court because I have said the same thing after provocation from the 
pro-Bureaucratic Press is not, apart from the legality of it, even logi¬ 
cal. I am not reading extracts from Sir Henry Cotton, Sir William 
Wedderburn and other members of the Congress party, because the 
Prosecution might say 1 Oh they are just as seditious and we do not 
prosecute them because it is not good to do that just yet.’ This is the creed 
of the party, and I have not gone beyond that or used words not previously 
used. There was a good occasion for my writing. There was provocation. 
A challenge was thrown out and I had a duty to discharge. And it was in 
the course of the discharge of that duty that this article was written. I 
think, I have quoted enough. I will not tire your patience by 
quoting any more. There are a number of other books here. Now I 
will read to you the two notes written on the same date 12th May 1908 
and marked Exhibit E. ( Reads from c since the commencement of the 
bomb affair ’ down to ‘ in future’ ). Again this is an article written 
upon the provocation received. It distinctly names the papers to which 
the reply is intended. ( Reads down to 1 stopped ’ ). This means that 
the outrages are due to political agitation, and that all political movements 
in the country should be stopped. ( Reads down to 4 Tarkata Shastra. 5 ) 
Here I have used two marathi words meaning logic and sophistry, and 
they can only be understood in that language. In this article again the 
bomb outrges are deprecated but I have also pointed out that we might 
hope that these outrages will draw the attention of England to our grieva- 
ces as they did in Ireland at one time. 

We now come to the Article of the 2nd June? (At this stage the Court 
adjourned for lunch.) 
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I have to read you the Article and the two paragraphs dated 12th May 
and marked Exhibits D and E. The incriminating Article is marked Exhibit 
D, and the two notes are marked Exhibit E, but the Prosecution have 
put in other Articles dated 19th May, 26th May, 2nd June 1908. 
Instead of reading the next incriminating article after this I think 
it will be better to read the Articles in their chronological order, so that 
I will be able to show you the various phases through which the 
matter passed, and you will be gradually led up to the Article of June 9. 
The three articles are put in to prove intention, but I want to read to you 
all the articles in the controversy. The first article was written on May 12th, 
and on May 19th &c., other articles were written in reply to articles that had 
appeared during the meanwhile. You can infer the intention of one article 
by reading the three. Certain things had been published on which criti¬ 
cisms were necessary. Those criticisms were made in the articles of the 
19th May. On May 26th we received news from Home by the English 
Mail (fully a fortnight later ) and we found the matter discussed in the 
English papers. Then we published our article of June 2nd which was a 
sort of review of the whole situation. Then two notes are based on 
this in the issue of the 9th June, and I put in the article in the issue of 
16th June to complete the series. It was not put in by the Prosecution. 
These two articles of the 9th June, refer to the executive acts of Govern¬ 
ment. So from week to week the controvery was carried on as fresh 
arguments and fresh facts were urged by the other party. Then followed 
the two legislative Acts which were opposed. It is a continuation 
of the same subject. So how can it be that the articles were 
written with the intention of exciting the people ? If you will read 
the articles you will find that I wrote every week, and touched upon 
a different situation, and met the arguments of the other parties in 
different ways. I do not think the controversy is yet over. In order 
to acquaint you with the details, I mean to f read the articles in the 
order of their appearance. Of course I am not going into details as 1 did 
in the first article. These articles are put in to prove intention. You are 
not to rely on them like the incriminting articles. I am not going to 
deal so fully with them, as it would take up so much of your time. I 
shall have to read them fully, but I will only make a few remarks as I 
read to you. When the article of the 19th May was written you will 
find that during that week certain telegrams were received stating that 
meetings had been held in Bengal, presided over by the Maharaja 
of Durbhunga, expressing son^w and regret at ^the bomb-outrage, at 
the same time condemning the outrage and attributing it to political 
agitators. Now these people belong to our party and it was necessary 
in the interests of the community to contradict the charges made, and 
to expose the charactar of those meetings. You will find there were no 
meetings all over India, but a few meetings which were managed by in¬ 
terested persons. We had to show that these were not representative 
meetings, and we had to issue a warning to Government. We did not 
disagree with them in expressing abhorrence and regret for the outrages, 
but regarding the other part we thought that they were playing into 
the hands of the other party. To prevent that this article was written, and 
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consequently it is headed “A Double Hint” or a double warning. It was 
warning to the people themselves, and to the Government, that these 
meetings should not be taken as representative, with the corollary 
that at the present time it was necessary to make reforms in the 
administration. I have said in this article that bomb-throwing is not the 
method of obtaining Swarajya. It is not a logical method. It is not 
sanctioned by morality. (Reads to “suicidal in the extreme.”J. It means 
suicidal to the cause of a country. That is the meaning of the heading, 
/a double hint. 5 . 

We may be right or wrong, but we place our view openly before 
Government, so that Government may not be misled by these 
resolutions, I have said that though Anglo-Indians may be glad of 
the few meetings they might mislead Government. It also gives a 
reply to the charge upon the political agitators in India, that they are 
trying to get power into their own hands for selfish ends, while the 
Bureaucracy is carrying on the Government for benevolent purposes. 
There is a point of differnece in the diagnosis. We say outrageous conduct 
is one of the effects of a bad system of administration. They say it is due 
to agitation. (Reads down to “in India”.) By attributing it to agitation 
and the heated feeling as it is at present in India, they think that this 
trouble will cease by putting down agitation. It is a struggle between 
two parties, like the Liberals and Conservatives ; just the same as the 
Social Democrats, in England and the Liberals. In this way the controversy 
goes on. The House of Lords is an old institution and has done much 
more good for England than the Bureaucracy for India, and yet it is 
a subject of controversy. ("Reads down to ‘ in this manner ’ .) 
It is a way of party tactics, that each party should press forward its 
cause on every favourable occasion. This principle has ^been used by the 
bureaucratic Press, while on the other hand it has been contested and 
replied to by the Native Press. 

I will not refer to the whole litereature of our party. But the evi¬ 
dence is so strong that it will convince anybody that this system of adminis¬ 
tration has been outgrown by the intelligence of the people. ( Reads 
down to “ in their minds. ” ) Here again we have a mistake in the 
translation. The word in the original is ( ) •( Reads down to ‘human 

nature. ’ ) This is the same argument used in the previous reply but 
with a different phraseolgy. ( Reads do'^n to ‘ false report. 5 ) ‘Report’, 
is not correct ; the original word used is ( ) which means outcry or alarm. 

( Reads down to ‘public opinion.’ ) This is the History of the European 
countries in the 19th century. ( Reads down to ‘ political agitators. ’ ) 
It is something like this. Arsenic is a tonic if taken in certain quantities, 
but because a man commits suicide with arsenic that is no reason why 
arsenic must not be used at all. Because fire sometimes burns a city, must 
it be . abolished? Because a turn-headed man takes to violence, should 
all political agitation be stopped ? That argument is false; it is not 
sound; and it is misleading. ( Reads down to ‘ selfishness. ’ ) That 
means that one party wants the Bureaucracy. It is not done from igno¬ 
rance but from self-interest. ( Reads down to ‘would be considered 
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foolish.’ ) That is taken from history. It is an old story of the Peshwa, 
that Anandibai changed one letter in the order given by Ragunathrao to 
a Military Captain and in the place of in ( ) she substituted the 

letter in and made it ( qTTRr ) which made it 1 murder ’ instead of 
‘ arrest. ’ Would this justify a cry against female education? Simi¬ 
larly to stop all political agitation because one person has taken it into 
his head to murder an official, is a fallacy. ( Reads down to ‘ in any 
country.’ ) This is only another illustration. You know when the 
electric trams were started in Bombay there were a few accidents, 
but it would have been foolish to stop the trams because of those accidents. 
( Reads down to ‘ India alone.’ ) It is a false process of reasoning 
to make the political agitators responsible for what has happend in Bengal. 
( Reads down to ‘ initiate it. ’ ) When we have before our eyes what 
happend in Ireland, France, Germany, and Russia, we can see that it is not 
due to political agitators, not to what these young men read in the news¬ 
papers. (Reads down to ‘ our rulers. ’ ) There again is the warning 
I offer to the Anglo-Indian Press and to Government ( Reads down to 
‘ Prescribed by Raw. ’ J It is expressly stated here that the law ought 
to be put into action, though Government ought not to take repressive 
measures. (Reads down to ‘ we are helpless.’ ) There is no excite¬ 
ment. This is an historical parallel taken from English history. 
There again is a mistranslation; the original word is ( nprcrR,) (Reads down 
to end of article .) This article again was written on the 19th of May. 
The view of the party is that we condemn bomb-outrages as strongly as 
any one in the country, and our claim is that matters have run such a 
course, it has now come to such a pass in this country that measures of 
reform must now be taken. That is the view of the Viceroy, that was the 
view of Lord Morley at the Civil Service Dinner. He said mere repres¬ 
sive measures will not do. That is the view that this article takes. Other 
people hold the same view. The purpose of this article was to warn Gov¬ 
ernment against taking these resolutions as proper expressions of opinion. 
The object appears at the end. It appears from the different sentences of 
the article and if you do not go behind the article there is plenty of 
material from which the object of the article can be gathered. This 
article then forms one of the series, as I have stated, and it has just been 
ruled by His Rordship that they are all part of one transaction. These 
articles were written week by week as information came in. I contend 
that these articles cannot be used to infer the intention. Even if you did 
use them you cannot reckon them all as one transaction. We will now 
come to the article of 26th May which is headed ‘The real meaning of 
the bomb.’ (The Marathi originals were handed to the Jury with transla¬ 
tions j. By the side of the articles, you will notice, are published English 
opinions on the subject of the bomb-outrage. This article is written and 
a summary of new topics in connection with the controversy, given. Some 
of the English opinion is favourable to our party and some to the Anglo- 
Indian party. It is a divided opinion. Just as it was divided here it was 
divided there. But no one thought of prosecuting any one there as I have 
been here for writing these articles. The article is Ex. G. is dated 
26th May and was based on English opinions received by the mail of the 
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23rd, These first appeared in the Mahratta , which is published on Sun¬ 
day, and were then translated into the Kesarz of the 26th. The article 
written embodies those views and also talks about the general commotion. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that the Government of India and Lord 
Morley take the same view. Lord Morley says that it is a modest reform 
that he is introducing, and the Viceroy said that he would not be daunted 
or turned away from his purpose of introducing the reform by reason of 
the recent occurrences. After all it is the Native Press that has won the 
battle to a certain extent. Even in England there were two parties and 
that you can see from the recent controversy between Lord Curzon and 
Lord Morley, Lord Curzon representing the school of ‘ Martial Law y 
and no damned nonsense about concessions 5 ,—and Lord Morley the other. 
Lord Morley said that such a policy could not be followed in view of the 
history and traditions of the English people. There is the same contro¬ 
versy here. ( Reads. ) * The drowning man catches at the neck, 5 is not 

a proper rendering; it should be 1 he is drawing his arms round his 
neck. 5 (Reads 1 Swadeshi boycott 5 extracts,) I have read from the 
Pioneer and other Papers relating not only to political agitation, but also 
to Swadeshi, boycott, and other matters. The agitation is regarded with dis¬ 
pleasure and condemned as seditious. (Reads;.letting loose the Mussal- 

man gundas &c.) These are facts which have been proved and are not exag¬ 
gerations. I may say here that I am not going to waste time by dwelling upon 
all the mistranslations of these articles as they are only put in for the pur¬ 
pose of showing intention. ( Reads ) ‘ Vetal 5 is one of the many kinds of 
fiends. , He is accompanied* by other ‘ pishachas 5 . Here what is meant 
to be conveyed is that when one gets mad he makes others mad ; the 
way to stop that madness is not to get hold of the latter but to take posses¬ 
sion of the source. ("Reads ‘reverberation of your tyrannical acts^) * 
This means in other words that the bomb is a reaction. It may be 
due to madness or wickedness—that is not discussed-but it is reaction 
and not the original impulse. It is not as though Parliament or even 
the Liberal party don’t contain 1 turn-headed 5 people. I have said there 
are two sets of opinions in Parliament; the one which is represented by 
theHon’ble Mr. Rees is in favour of the views expressed by the Pioneer , 
the Times of India and the Englishman . The other set of opinions is 
represented by the Indian Party. Mr. Rees said that the repressive 
measures were very mild upto now, but hereafter they should be far 
stronger. ( Reads to ‘ when a man sees nothing hopeful 5 ). It is the hope 
that keeps up man in the straight path, and Dr. Rash Behari Gosh says 
that ‘ despair, has caused these young men to go astray . 5 ( Reads to 
‘ called resolution. ’) This is a quotation from Spencer’s ‘ Social Science * 
( concludes reading the article ). This is what has been practically 
acknowledged by the Viceory, who said that he was quite assured of the 
new spirit that is engendered in the Indian Nation by the recent 
successes of Japan, and it was his desire to lead the people in the right 
path and to guide their movements rather than to suppress them. The same 
view was expressed by Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh and the Hon’ble Mr. 
Gokhale in the Viceroy’s Council during the discussions on the Seditious 
Meetings Act or Bill. (Reads from Gazette of India page 186 from the Vice* 
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roy’s speech on the same Bill beginning with the words c I am well 
aware of the political hopes and ambitions of the people of this country 
&c. ’ You will see that these very arguments were used not only in 
newspapers, but also in the Legislative Council. There is no secrecy 
about them and their reasonableness has been acknowledged by the Vice¬ 
roy himself. It is not a new thing. Here in this article they appear as 
criticism of Mr. Rees. These views, which have been published in the 
Government Gazette of the 2nd of November 1907, were authoritatively 
given by the gentlemen I have referred to at the meeting of the Legislative 
Council and have been finally approved. The only difference between the 
Government and the Indian political party is that the reforms are not 
thorough-going as explained by Lord Morley. He said that they are only 
modest. We say that they ought to be more thorough-going. The argu¬ 
ments used in the articles are the same as those which were put forward 
in the Legislative Council by the members representing popular feeling 
and finally when the Viceroy had to reply to them he spoke in the same 
strain in which the article concludes. ( Reads: ‘ we may repress sedition, 
we may repress it with a strong hand &c. ’ ) There is no question what¬ 
ever that if there is anything illegal the Government of India is prepared 
to repress it and it has the right to repress it. The controversy has been 
carried on in the Legislative Council, in Parliament and in the English 
and Anglo-Indian Press and I say it cannot be sedition if it is reproduced 
in the vernacular press in the manner in which it has been done here. 
It may be urged that in the vernacular press they might write anything 
they like as what they write is not translated. That is a mistake. It is 
translated every week. The Government has a special department for the 
purpose, and summary of every article is translated and sent to Govern¬ 
ment. What we write is not in the dark or behind the back of the 
Government. 

There are two more articles before we come to the second incriminat¬ 
ing article. One of these is that of the 2nd June. I am not going to 
criticise every line of the translation. I will read it so that you may have 
the whole controversy before you and judge in what spirit these 
articles have been written. The article of the 2nd June was written 
to answer an objection which has been raised against the popular 
party. It is asked do you condemn the bomb ? Yes. Then why don’t you 
help Government in the repressive measures which Government is 
taking ? What is the position of the party ? What view do you take of the 
bomb ? There are certain thinkers who say if you condemn bombs 
you must go with Government as if there is no other alternative. Either 
condemn bomb and be with Government, or expose yourself to the 
charge of being considered seditious. That was the argument used 
and this article is a reply to it. What we say is that we condemn the 
bomb, but we also condemn repressive measures. We say use enough 
repression for the purpose of punishing this wickedness but beyond 
that no more repression is needed. That is the position we take, and the 
result is that we do not side with the Government and we do not 
approve of the action of those who committed the outrage. That is 
the clear position to which we were driven by our traditions, by our beliefs 
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and by our opinions. That was the charge made against the Indian 
Political Party. It was ‘Your position is not logical. How do 
you explain it ?’ We say ‘We condemn the outrage, but we also condemn 
the repressive measures.’ The Press Act was passed afterwards but 
at the time of our writing Government’s intention of passing it was known. 
It was to be passed at Simla and on the 8th of June it was actually 
passed. (I shall have to read a few extracts from the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council in order to explain to you the criticism 
which we passed upon it.) And explanation was therefore necessary, that if 
we condemn the bomb we should condemn the repressive measures also. 
Hence the article. It is translated. ‘The secret of the bomb.’ But the more 
proper rendering would be ‘The Ethics of the Bomb’. There is an article on 
‘The Ethics of the dynamite’ in the Contemporary Review of 1894 from 
which it appears that in 1893 a dynamiter was discovered with explosives in 
his possession. Immediately the Parliament met and passed the Act. At 
that time there was great sensation and excitement in England and the 
views expressed in the Contemporary Review are similar to those which 
are expressed in this article. In fact, an extract from the Contemporary 
Review was read by the Hon’ble Nawab Sayad Mahomed in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Conncil. The same view is taken more or less in this 
article. When a man walking in the street stumbles, he begins to 
consider what is his position. Bomb is wicked but it is a signal to pause 
and consider. Out of „ evil cometh good. It rivets our attention and 
makes us inquire searchingly into the present state of things. We have 
condemned the bomb-outrage.* It is immoral, it is illegal, it is suicidal, 
it is a felonious deed. Now the last stage of the episode comes in when 
the Explosives Act is passed, and the Anglo-Indian Papers say ‘You 
are hypocrites. You condemn the bomb but you do not side with 
Government in the represive measures.’ We reply ‘We are not 
hypocrites. We are sorry we cannot side with Government because 
Government has taken to a repressive policy. ’ Our position is a 
-peculiar one. We condemn wickedness, but we cannot side with the 
(Government in their repressive acts. This is explained and maintained 
in the articles of 2nd and 9th June, and the Act is criticised in details in the 
article of the 16th June. I believe it is the Empire which says “Your 
position is logical, but it is certainly not sympathy towards Government.” 
( Reads article of 2nd June; ‘ From the murder of Mr. Rand &c. ’) Here 
is a comparison between the two. The Rand murder was more or less 
a personal affair, here is the outrage in Bengal which is a national affair. 
I also make a distinction not only in this article but also in 
other articles, between the anarchist as such—pure and simple who 
does not want any Government—and a man, misguided though he may be, 5 
who uses anarchist methods owing to his fanaticism. Modern science 
has made Government powerful in the use of the dynamite and other 
explosives for the purposes of war. It has also furnished a weapon 
powerful enough for the purpose of terrorism. Then follow in a philo¬ 
sophic train of thought the consequences or the effects of such acts, which 
you may call wicked or terrible, which arrest the man’s attention and 
make him think of the course of life he has to pursue. ( Reads ‘ Death 
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is ordained at the very time of birth &c.J This is an observation upon 
death taken from western philosophers showing that contemplation of 
death makes a man lead a holy life. (Reads down to ‘ Pride of Military 
strength, 5 ) Here it is shown that the bomb will not cope with the 
military power. It is impossible, I will read to you a similar extract from 
Major Evans Bell. He says that as long as the administration goes on 
smoothly the officials think that everything is alright. They do not care 
to ascertain if anything is going on wrong until some disorder comes to 
light and then they begin to consider the situation, ( Reads extract from 
Major Evans Bell at page 92 ‘If the British people in their homes and 
in their Parliament &c. ’ ) He says that the Bureaucracy is an unnatural 
form of Government. This book was written in 1875 by an officer, a 
former Resident of Mysore. ( Reads the article down to 1 wisdom. ’ ) What 
is said here is that bomb outrage ought to be checked but it serves as the 
diagnosis (to use medical phrasology) of a disease or as a warning of a 
certain symptom from which Government should take a lesson or hint. The 
bomb does not destroy Government nor has it any power to do so. It only 
draws the attention of the Government to the desirability of certain reforms 
in the administration. ("Reads ‘ the attention of the authorities was direc¬ 
ted towards the disorder in the plague administration. ’ ) Here it is 
pointed out that bureaucratic administration is carried on irrespective 
of the wishes of the people. At that time ("that is 1897) various sug¬ 
gestions were made to Government to moderate the rigour of the plague 
administration. But not one of them was taken into consideration. We 
say the bomb serves the purpose at any rate of directing or rivetting the 
attention of the Government to the state of the administration. ("Reads 
‘some things must be viewed from the people’s stand-point &c.,’) As I said 
Bureaucracy,is intolerant of criticism. The Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghosh gave a warning at the Council Meeting and so he is now told that he 
must know something about the bomb. 

His Lordship: —If you are not tired I should like to sit a little further. 

Accused: —I am now tired as I have been on my legs the whole day. 

The Court then adjourned to the 21st. 

SEVENTH DAY. 

Tuesday 21th July 1908 . 


Accused :—Among the papers I put in as Exhibits are Nos. 17, 21, 
56, 58, 59, 62, 63 and 65. Will your Lordship kindly direct that they 
should be handed to me by the Clerk of the Crown ? 

His Lordship -.—Certainly. 

The Papers were handed to Mr. Tilak . 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury:—I read to you yesterday the article 
dated 2nd June. It is followed by an article dated 9th June which forms 
the subject-matter of the 2nd and 3rd charges against me under 124 A and 


A 
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153 A respectively. What 1 have to say in the beginning is that the mat¬ 
ter dealt with in this article is somewhat different from the other articles 
read to you previously. There the subject-matter is the Explosives Act 
and Newspapers Act. These Acts were passed on the 8th of June at one 
sitting. As regards the Explosives Act certain objections were raised, not 
against the Act itself but it was held that certain sections of it were likely 
to prove oppressive in their administration, and it was also debatable 
whether a Press Act was necessary at this time. These were the two 
measures which formed the subject of criticisms in Exhibits E and D. 
So you will see that the two matters are entirely distinct and the papers 
to which I have to refer are different from those to which I have had to refer 
previously. I have here the proceedings of the Supreme Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. I wish to read to you certain portions from the proceedings and then 
read the articles to you, and after that I will comment on both the arti¬ 
cles of the 2nd and 9th June 1908. I will complete the reading of the 
articles, and the criticisms can come afterwards. Now the Explosives Act 
was a new Act introduced here after the model of the English Act of 1883 
and there is another Act passed with regard to incitement to murder. 
Both were hurriedly passed on the 8th of June 1908. This article was 
written soon after, without examining all the detailed sections of the Act 
because they were not available except such summary as was telegraphed 
on Saturday evening. That was on June 9th and the detailed comments 
and criticisms were put in on June 16th in the form of a leader. Now in 
the proceedings of Council it will be found that opposition was made by 
Native Members of the Viceroy’s Council in the presence of H. E. the 
Viceroy. They did not vote against the Act but they expressed certain 
objections. Of course, Native members of the Council cannot expect to get 
a majority against any such measure. All that they have to do is to protest 
and to stop there. The act was passed at one sitting without previously pub¬ 
lishing the draft of the Bill and all we got at the time was the ex¬ 
pression of their dissent. No one ever objected to wicked persons, who 
commit outrages, being punished. But it was necessary that the Act 
should not invest the Police with powers which might be used to the 
serious annoyance of the people. The definition of c Explosives ’ may 
include anything. It may include even saw-dust which is used for resist¬ 
ing or moderating the force of an explosive. It may even include kero- 
sine oil. That was the objection taken in England in 1883. But the 
case in England is different from the case in India. There you have a Par¬ 
liament to watch the administration of the Act, but here the whole power 
will be in the hands of the Police. So that, here to adopt a measure 
because it was adopted in England, was neither fair nor just. 

The second objection was that the Act would not in any way put 
a stop to these outrages. That was the objection raised by the Hon: 
Syed Mahomed who is one of the Moderates. The Indian reform party 
throughout India took the same view. Both these Acts were objected to in 
the Indian Papers and the Hindus and Bengalis equally condemned the 
Acts. Now as I read these two articles to you it will be quite clear to 
you that these articles take the same view. They show that a measure 
like this will not carry out the object Government had in view. And it 
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is the same argument again that unless concessions are granted to the 
people it will be impossible—even if you invest the Police with higher 
powers and improve the machinery, you cannot put a stop to these things. 
However the Act has been passed and we have nothing to do with it now, 
except for the pupose of explaining the meaning of this article. Now I 
will read to you the article. It is dated 9th June and is headed 4 These 
Remedies are not lasting. ’ I have not said that they are not remedies at 
all. The Marathi heading is ( | sqre ) meaning that they cannot 

be held to be permanently lasting. ( Reads from 4 this week ’ to 4 re¬ 
pression. 5 ) I call it a new policy of repression because the Seditious 
Meetings Act was passed in November 1907 and these Acts were passed in 
June, 1908. ( Reads 4 the fiend of repression has possession. ’ ) That 

is how it is translated, but I cleared up that in the cross-examination of 
Mr. Joshi. ( Reads ‘every five or ten years. 5 ) This refers to the repres¬ 
sive policy carried out in 1897. ( Reads 4 the fact. ’ ) There are all the 

facts. ( Reads to 4 ideals. 9 ) These, Gentlemen, are again wrong trans¬ 
lations. All that means that the fiends of repression still swarm when 
the Liberal party is in power. Then the simile is kept up there; some 
one there is, who controls the evil genius,and that man is calld a ‘Mantrika.’ 
The 4 Mantrikas’ carry out that control. They have to. observe certain 
rules and observances for carrying out that control., In plain words it 
means they ought to have been controlled by Lord Morley, but somehow 
they have not been controlled by him. ‘Mantra’ is a spell. One who 
exercises a spell is called 4 Mantrika ’; it means that the Government of 
India is not controlled by the Secretary of State, and that being so that 
check on the policy in India has not been used in this case. Then you have 
the policy of repression explained. ( Reads upto 4 repressive policy.’) 
It is when those causes which produce the fire of enthusiasm in a nation 
are made to go back, that the policy is said to be retrograde, or re¬ 
pressive. ( Reads from 4 liberty of speech,’ to ‘nourish it.’ ) This is an his- 
toricl truth putin to show that by passing the Press Act, you retard 
the growth of a nation. It is not my own phrase. It is quoted from English 
works. I will read to you one or two extracts to show you that that is the 
view taken by constitutional writers. The first of these is from 44 The 
Science of Politics ’ by Amos. ( Reads at page 210 down to 4 out of 
Jove. ’ ) And here is another quotation from Erskine’s address in 
defence of Payne. 

“ The proposition which I mean to maintain as the basis of the Liberty 
of the Press, and without which it is an empty sound, is this:—That every 
man, and not intending to mislead, but seeking to enlighten others with 
what his own reason and conscience, however erroneously, have dictated 
to him as truth, may address himself to the universal reason of a whole 
nation either upon the subject of governments in general or upon that of 
our own particular country;—that he may analyse the principles of its 
'constitution,—point out its errors and defects, examine and publish its 
corruptions, warn his fellow citizens against their ruinous consequences,— 
and exert his whole faculties in pointing the most advantageous changes 
in establishments which he considers to be radiclly defective or sliding 
from their object by abuse. All this, every subject of this *couutry has 
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a right to do, if lie contemplates only what he thinks would be for its 
advantage, and but seeks to change the public mind by conviction which 
flows from reasonings dictated by conscience.” 

This is not a statement based on my imagination but based upon facts, 
and I will read to you a quotation from Malcolm’s ‘Government of India’. 

“A very serious question arose regarding the Native Press over which 
so far as I cau judge Government has little or no check. The editors of 
these papers are well acquainted with their freedom. I desired to prevent 
the continued publication in a Native paper of the disputes between Govern¬ 
ment and the Supreme Court and particularly translations into the Native 
language of some charges from the Bench which I thought were calculated 
to lower Government in the eyes of its Native subjects. ” ( p. 137-38.. ) 

Of course in certain matters he does not take a liberal view. 
He wants certain Native Papers not to publish a decision ofj the 
High Court, as it was considered that it would bring the Govern¬ 
ment into disgrace in the eyes of the people. In that case the 
Police were criticised in a judgment by the District Judge, and if the 
remarks were published the Police felt that it would bring them into con¬ 
tempt, and the administration would suffer thereby. That was also the 
view of Mr. Elphinstone in those days. I have here a book published in 
1833, so that from that day there has been a complaint made by the bu¬ 
reaucratic powers that the Press in India should be controlled. You will 
find a similar recommendation by Lord Curzon in his recent speech, and 
Lord Morley has referred to it. (Reads from Lord Morley’s Indian Budget 
speech ) That view is repudiated in Mr. Norton’s book ‘ Topics 
of Indian Statesmen .’ (Reads from page 338 down to ‘inmore need. ’) If a 
press is needed anywhere it is more needed in India than in England. Sir 
Harvey Adamson stated in his speech in introducing the Explosives and 
Press Bills that there are people who do not desire any Government of Law 
or anything of the kind. That is how'?these people have wrongly been 
described. You will find in Karl Joubert’s ‘ Fall of Czardom ’ at page 65. 

“Nihilism has no creed, for it believes in nothing—no God, no law, 
no Government, no virtue, no love, an eternal nothing. It is the apotheosis 
of negation. No doubt there are in the world fanatics of this description 
against whom society has to protect itself; but we should be cautious of 
libelling any persons or groups of people anarchists or nihilists, for if they 
are actuated by political motives, or even by vengeance for wrongs done 
to them, they cannot rightly be called either anarchists or nihilists, though 
they may be guilty of crimes deserving of punishment. 

Thousands of such men I have met in chains and misery,* yet I could 
not find one amongst them who did not love liberty, not one who was 
against law and order, not one who did not desire a well-regulated 
government, x X X X. 

Are these your Russians anarchists and nihilists? These men who love 
liberty and demanded an equal law and equal rights for all people; who 
only sought freedom to pursue their callings unmolested, to educate theft 
childern at their own expense, to read the Bible to their families, to speak 
their mother-tongue, and to declare the truth as they understood it ? ” 
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You will see that exactly the same distinction is made there that is made 
here. And further on he gives the definition of insurrection. Exactly the 
same statement which is made here is made in the recent work on the 
Russian Revolution. So you see that the words are not used by me 
for the first time. (Reads to ‘weapon of the anarchists 5 ) This simply 
means that the Bengalis are not anarchists or murderers. (Reads to 
‘desire 5 .) This should be ‘aspirations. 5 ("Reads to‘resort to violence 5 ) 
The Pioneer has taken exactly the same view of the disturbances in 
Russia in an article dated 29th August 1906 an extract from which I will 
read to you. ("Vide Defence Exhibit 21J. That is the view which the 
Pioneer took and the London Times also, and this same view is reiterated 
here. It is not a new view of my own. 

Advocate General :—What was the date of that article ? 

Accused :—It is the Pioneer of the 29th August 1906. 

(Reads article down to ‘wings 5 ) This should be ‘feathers 5 and not 
‘wings 5 . (Reads to ‘out of the cage 5 ) This is exactly the language used by 
many authors to illustrate the poverty of India. I will read you such an 
extract from Torrens’s ‘Empire in Asia. 5 

‘ But communities denuded of native power, disspirited by disappoint¬ 
ment and drained for generations of the accumulations of their industry 
cannot be expected to make such works for themselves. We have broken 
the limbs of enterprise, and we must find it splints and crutches. 5 

Then there is what Mr. Thorburn has said in the same strain. This 
simply refers to the industries of the country which are being killed in the 
interests of England, not to actually breaking legs or limbs. (Reads to 
,‘savage 5 .) That should be ‘stem 5 . fReads to ‘disarm their subjects 5 .) 
There are also English writers and English statesmen who have expressed 
the same views. One of these is Sir Thoms Munro. (Reads) That is a 
comparison between the British rule and the rule during the Mogul Empire. 
We have again the same view expressd by Mr. A. K. Connell in his book 
Discontent and Danger in India 5 ("Reads) That is also an extract as you 
will see when I read to you from Major Evans Bell’s work (Reads from 
page 92 down to ‘no ideal of making a home there. 5 ) I am just reminded 
that I have omitted a pragraph and I will go back to it. It is this ‘Then 
why do the English commit the great sin of castrating a nation. 5 That 
is an utterly wrong translation. You will recollect I put to the translator 
the sentence. 

srrfrcr srr# §rjrtr 37: qfcq arifa 'tct 

The word I used was “manliness 55 but it has been translated into 
which means castrate. You will see from the extract that I read 
you that the words should have been ‘emasculation 5 and not ‘Castration 5 of 
the Nation ( Read’s from Sir PerOzeshah Metha’s speech at the 4th 
National Congress in 1888 at page 283. ‘the reason why I support this 
resolution 5 to ‘by emasculating the whole nation . 5 ) So you see that 
“manliness” was intended by me and that manhood is not the proper 
translation. Manhood refers to function; manliness refers to quality. Now 
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I do not mean to suggest to you the idea that I read these works at the 
time I was writing the article. I have been reading those books, I have 
been studying this literature and I have been working on these lines for 
the past 28 years. I know the arguments that are advanced on each 
subject. I do not say that when I wrote each passage of any article I 
referred to these works. No, I am familiar with the literature of our 
party and I use the same arguments but in different phraseology. [Reads 
down to ‘correct’] Now correct is a mistranslation. 

His Lordship : —The word is corrected in ink to ‘covert’? 

Accused : —I accept that; ‘covert aim,’ means that there is some 
principal object in view. Merely ‘ aim ’ would be quite enough. It 
means that Government should by decentralisation transfer some of 
the powers now in the hands of the Bureaucracy to the popular assembly 
or popular institutions by way of granting self-Government by the method 
of decentralisation. That was what I stated in my evidence before the 
Decentralisation Commission. (Reads Defence Exhibit 56 B.) Those were 
the viewsj I expressed on the 9th of March before the Decentralisation 
Commission. Similar views are expressed all through this article of 
mine before you. What I mean to say is that some power should 
be transferred to the popular representatives. The date of the evidence 
is 9th March and the date of the article is 9th June 1908. (Reads from 
article again down to ‘ heedlessly.’) (Reads down to ‘up to time.’) This 
is not an imaginaery case, it actually happened. The reference is to the 
case of ‘ Hayagrivacharya ’ whose house was entered by the Plague 
Inspector, who went into that part where gods were kept. 

Advocate General: —Is this admissible ? 

His Lordship: —It is irrelevent. Of course the accused is appearing 
in person, and I do not wish to hamper him. 

Advocate General: —He is only wasting the time of the Court and the 
Jury. These are allegations which can be replied to. 

His Lo?-dship: —This is a statement which you are not entitled to 
make. The Jury have heard you with the greatest indulgence. You are 
entitled to address the Jury as you like. You may refer to any matters you 
like and to any books. But you cannot enter into any facts which may 
require to be.contradicted. 

Accitsed: —This is a case which appears in the Dharwar Blague Com¬ 
mission’s Report. If necessary I will get the report. 

His Loi'dship: —I do not think it will help you much. 

Accused: —Then I will give it up. 

Accused continues: —This says that the people were driven to exaspe¬ 
ration. I will now read to you again from Major Evans Bell’s book ‘ Our 
Great Vassal Empire ( Reads from ‘ the political diagnosis of India’ down 
to ’ ‘at present. ’ ) It is foreseen here what the consequences would be if 
this Bureaucracy were carried too far. Then further on there is a passage 
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(Reads from ‘ if the British people ’ down to ‘be associated.’) The 
question here is the same. It is not a question of contempt of Government, 
it is a question with regard to civil authorities.lt is not a question of military 
authority.lt does not mean thatthe bomb will redress the military authority. 
fReads down to ‘mititary strength.’) This is a sentence which the learned 
Connsel for the Prosecution said he could not understand. It refers to the 
intellectual, not to the material or visible thing, it is a knowledge, not a 
physical fabric. The words in the original are *TRRf ^^7 

It is a thing to be known, and when a man knows it, then 
only a few materials are necessary, and a big manufactory is not required. 
The question is not one of materials but of knowledge. I am referring to 
the intellectual side. There are three words used, it is something like 
alspell, a charm, an amulet. ( Reads down to ‘big factory.’) We extracted 
this statement from the evidence taken in Calcutta, and published in the 
Times of India on the 8th May, which quoted the expert opinion from 
the Empire . ( Reads from ‘ Times of India ’ of 8th May.) In that 

way several opinions were given in the Anglo-Indian Press, some holding 
that the Explosives Act as it was passed was not enough, but that some¬ 
thing more was necessary to put a stop to the bomb, and bomb manu¬ 
factures, and that strong measures should be taken to ;; subjugate and contro 
their manufacturers. This was discussed in the Anglo-Indian papers and w 
have taken it from the Anglo-Indian papers as I have read to you. Counsel fo 
the Crown says it is incitement; that we are inciting the people byinnuendoe 
to manufacture bombs. If I am responsible, why not the Times of India 
and the Anglo-Indian papers ? It is not a statement I have made. It is 
taken from the Anglo-Indian papers. Of course it may be due te eagerness 
to give the first report. Can it be said that the papers, which gave the 
details of the Muzafferpore outrage, were guilty of the crime of murder ? 
Every detail of the occurrence was published, was this an incite¬ 
ment to murder ? There are instances given of poisoning and other cases 
published in the daily press. Thousands of such cases. Would you call 
these incitements to murder or to poisoning and would you prosecute the 
Editors of the papers ? It is not that we are telling the people to make 
bombs. That inference is attributed to us by the Anglo-Indian papers. But 
it is they who have told the public how the bomb is manufactured by 
publishing the statement of the expert witnesses, who said that the ma¬ 
terials were there for a very well equipped factory and the whole process 
has been described by every Calcutta Anglo-Indian paper. 

Mr. Branson : —It is not true. 

Accitsed: —Well, I have read to you the Anglo-Indian papers, and also 
the views of English Statesman, so that you may see that the views in the 
article are not my own. I have put in a copy of the Oriental Review 
marked Exhibit D 64, and you will find in the issue of July 1st 1908, an 
extract from the Calcutta correspondent of the Morning Leader . ( Begins 

to read extract.) 

Mr. Branson :—I am unwilling to interfere with the Accused exc 
when it is absolutely necessary. He now wants to read something wh 
is an extract from some English paper. 
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Accused : _The letter is dated Calcutta 7th May and was sent to Eng¬ 

land, and appeared in this paper on July 1st 1908, 

His Lordship It could not have reached you before you wrote your 
article. 

Accused:— That only shows the greater and independent corrorboration. 

Advocate General : —It is absolutely irrelevent. Some person writes a 
letter which is uncorroborated, and it appears in a paper which the Ac¬ 
cused wishes to use as evidence. 

Accused :—I hold it to be admissible as proving that . some other 
Anglo-Indian resident in Calcutta takes a similar view to mine in this 
controversy. 

His Lordship : —If the Accused thinks it is of importance to him I 
w T ill let him use it. 

Advocate-General : —As your Loidship pleases. 

Accused: —(Reads article. fVide D 64 .) 

Advocate-General : —Mr. Tilak ought to have been thankful to me for 
objecting to him relating that article. If he makes it a part of his de¬ 
fence I doan’t mind. It is evident that his views are those of the writer. 
The dynimiter has come to stay ! 

[The Advocate General asks for the article and reads a portion of it 
to the Jury.] 

His Lordship to Accused What did you read this article for? 

Accused : —To show that the opinion is that the bomb has come to 
stay and that it cannot be stopped by these repressive measures. 

His Lordship: - You have not read it to show that it reflects your views? 

Accused: —No, my Lord, I have read it as corroborative of my views 
about repressive measures. 

His Loi'dship to the Jury:— I do not think that you ought to be 
influenced bv that article. I take it the Accused merely reads it to .show 
what the writings were with regard to this fact at the time. 

Mr. Tilak continues:—Now, Gentlemen, these are the very 
views represented in the Viceregal Legislative Council. ( Gazette of 
India dated June 13th 1908, Vide D 63. ) And these remarks. 
Gentlemen, these remarks were made in the presence of the Viceroy 
himself. With this warning he supported the motion thinking it 
was useless to oppose and to give a different vote. The date of 
the discussion is 8th June, and it is printed in the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council of 15th June. Now the passage which he has quoted 
I have also put in. I have here the Contemporary Review ("Vide D 65) 
which gives the whole article. It is headed the ‘Ethics of Dynamite’ and 
was published in 1894. It is the article to which reference was made in 
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the speech I have just read you. There too the observations are to the 
same effect as the observations you find in my article,, and also in the 
preceding article. The question is whether it will stop it, or are further 
measures necessary? In England and in India, the same . views 
have been expressed, and the same thing has been said in my 
article of 9th June. Now it may be convenient for some people to 
draw the conclusion that in criticising the Explosives Act we were 
trying to incite the people to disaffection, hatred and contempt of the 
Government. The whole question to my mind is, do persons throw the 
bomb, or the community ? Another question is whether the proposed 
repressive measures will be sufficient, or whether something more will 
have to be done. I have criticised this matter in the 'Kesard in the 
same way as it was done by the writers whom I have quoted to you on the 
same arguments, the same conclusions. Not only this, but the whole 
Indian press has expressed the same views. I can only guess at 
what the Prosecution intended. I have been rather inconvenienced 
by these articles being put together in the joint charge. These 
two acts have been objected to by all the organs of the Indian reform 
party. That is not my opinion alone, it is the opinion of everyone of the 
papers. The object of the writer was to remark upon the Explosives Act. 
That Act has been passed, and has become law; but although the law 
has been passed there is no reason why one of us should not write to 
say that this Act will not do good, will not be beneficial to the people, its 
provisions should not have been what they are, and that it should have 
been framed on different lines and in a different spirit altogether. It is 
perfectly legitimate to do this in discussing the matter and to set forth these 
facts. I have supported my arguments from various authorities just as 
Mr. Syed Mahomed has taken the article from the ‘ Contemporary Review' 
to put in his speech. I have shown you from the various extrcts that all 
arguments are the same, and it is for you to judge whether it was intended 
as suggested by the Prosecution, as a veiled attempt to excite people 
to throw bombs, or whether it was written in the interests of the people. 

It will be for you to judge from the words of the article whether 
it was intended as a protest or as an attempt to sow the seeds of dis¬ 
affection. The Prosecution says it is a veiled attempt to incite people to 
throw bombs. I say such an inference does not follow, and if you were 
to apply this maxim every account published in news—papers regarding 
a crime will be looked upon as an incitement to people to commit crimes. 
Crime is not the normal state of society; it is an unnatural tendency. 
People do not become criminals by reading accounts of crimes; and if it 
is held that they do, then journalists will have to give up their job. 
Suppose a man publishes accounts of the Mutiny of 1857, the Government 
will not suspect anything wrong if he is a member of the Anglo-Indian 
press ; but if we do it should it be an act of incitement to sedition ? The 
very day this was published at Poona the same thing was said in the 
Viceroy’s Council. That shows the trend of public opinion as expressed 
in the public papers. This is not a veiled attempt. Had it been so there 
would have been only an isolated article. The whole thing is nothing 
else but a controversy from the beginning to the end. The Hon. Nawab 
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Syed Mahomed has taken the same view when speaking in the Viceregal 
Council, as also other newspapers. Then what reason is there to suppose 
that I alone am actuated by criminal motives, while the others wrote in 
good faith ? 

I have put in Ex. 68, 69, 70, 48 B, 44, 45, 46 and 47 (The 
Subodha Patrika , the Sudharak^ the Dnyan Frakash , the Indu 
Prakash 5th and 6th May, and the Gujarati 31st May and 14th. 
June ). These papers do not belong to the party of reform to which I 
belong though they are pro-Congress papers. Any one who doubts my 
statement may satisfy himself by reading them to see if the same thing has 
not been said by other papers, whether they are Marathi, or Gujrati or 
Anglo-Vernacular. It is the general view of all the parties not only in 
the Maharashtra but throughout the country that these repressive meas¬ 
ures will be useless and that something more is necessary. I have also 
read to you the views of the Secretary of State. But even if my view was 
totally disapproved, I was entitled to bring it to the attention of Govern¬ 
ment. It was not totally disapproved by Government, and Lord Morley 
has considered it necessary to introduce some measures of reform far more 
advanced than he originally intended. The other day Lord Curzon spoke 
about the Amir of Cabul in the House of Lords, and Lord Morley de¬ 
precated the language used by him as he thought that it was likely to 
create irritation. But he never thought of prosecuting Lord Curzon for 
exciting the Amir against the Government of India. You cannot charge 
the Hon. Nawab Syed Mahomed with the intention of creating disaffection 
or exciting disaffection. It was his duty as a member of the Council to 
express his views. In the same manner it was my duty to give my opin¬ 
ion freely as a journalist. This is not my opinion only, but it is the 
opinion of the whole Indian Reform Party ; and if in expressing that opin¬ 
ion words are used which may be presumed to denote an attempt to ex¬ 
cite disaffection according to a certain legal fiction, I ask you not to take 
that into your consideration. [Reads Ex. I. article of 9th June, ‘English 
rule is admittedly alien.’] It has been shown that taxation in this country 
has affected the prosperity of British India, and it is out of all proportion 
to the taxation in Great Britain. I may be right or wrong. The question 
is whether I have a right to say it or not. The Anglo-Indian press has 
been openly saying that they do not want concessions to be given to the 
people. On the other hand we say that the agitation is due to the faulty 
system of administration and it can be stopped only by granting conces¬ 
sions to the people and not by repressive measures. It is a question of 
liberty of the press—it is not a question of an individual. The question 
is whether, when a repressive Act is passed, the people are entitled or 
not to express their views frankly and openly. If such language is open 
to misconstruction, I should like to know what is not likely to be mis¬ 
understood. I have quoted the case of Zenger on this point to show that 
judged from such a narrow stand-point, there is nothing in the world,— 
not even the words in the Bible—safe from misconstruction being put 
upon it. Therefore, what you have to look to is the spirit in which the 
controversy is carried on. 
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Now, I shall refer to the card, f K) which is put in by the Prosecu¬ 
tion. That card has been found in the search. The Prosecution think it 
of such importance that they have photographed it and I shall be much 
surprised if it is not sent home for the inspection of Lord Morley. The 
history of that card is something like this. 

His Lordship :—I have not seen the photograph ; it is not an 
exhibit. 

Accused :—We have been supplied with a photograph. Of course, 
the insinuation to be drawn from the card is that I was engaged in manu¬ 
facturing bombs or some explosives, and that is the reason why the names 
of these books appear in the card! It was found along with some other 
papers in the search in the drawer of my writing table—a drawer which 
was not locked up. It was found with other papers. I have 
put in those papers in order that you may judge of the 
character of the other papers that were found along with it and the 
purpose for which it was written and to show whether they were papers 
of ordinary daily business or whether it was kept in some other part of the 
drawer. That was the reason why I questioned the Police . Officer and 
remarked that the card was found behind my back. This card was 
found among daily papers of business and not in some nook and corner 
where it could not be discovered by any one. I have told you that after 
I wrote this article we wanted to criticise in detail the provisions of 
the Explosives Act and especially the definition of an explosive, 
which according to the Act, includes even ordinary kerosine oil. It was 
necessary to collect materials to see whether the definition given in. the 
Explosives Act tallies with the definition given in the works on explosives. 
The only reference book we had there was Encyclopedia Britannica and 
that was not enough and naturally the first impluse was to refer to the 
catalogue to see whether there was any w r ork on explosives. If you will 
see the card you will find that there is one portion scratched and 
the names are rewritten with the prices. Here is the catalogue to 
to which I referred. It is a book which we can have anywhere.. It is 
a yearly publication, but I do not purchase it every year. Now, in that 
card the name ‘Modern Explosives’ is an abbreviated name, and the other 
is found in the general index. My Lord, this may be inspected by the 
Jury. This is the general index. (Accused hands up Catalogue of 
Catalogues Vols: 1 & 2, 1902 Edition.) You will find these two names, 
first under the heading ‘Explosives, Modern, by Eisler’ and the name 
of the catalogue in which it is to be found. On page 34 the book in 
question is referred to, I have marked it with red pencil. If you will 
look at the card you will find there the title. Crosby is the name 
of the publisher. In the general index a particular catalogue is referred 
to and there you have the full name. 

This was described as a folding card. But it was really an 

ordinary card and was folded subsequently. It was not intended to be 

sent to any body. I asked Mr. Sullivan if he went to my library and made a 
search there, as the catalogue was there. He said ‘No,’ he found the 

card in the drawer. He thought that enough and the card 
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was carried away as a trophy of the search. Insinuations 
and innuendoes will be made before you in connection with this card, 
and I would, therefore, draw your attention to the order in which these 
two books appeared in the general catalogue. They are in the same order. 
‘Modern Explosives’ is mentioned first and then follows ‘Nitro~Explosive’; 
subjoined to these names are the prices, and the names of the authors and 
publishers. 

Now, the papers found along with the card are the most ordinary papers. 
There is a letter from a gentleman asking as to how he should establish 
a school ; then there is an abstract from an opinion on my book on 
the ‘Arctic Home in the Vedas.’ Also two long—hand reports of my 
speech at Surat. I ask you to judge of the card in connection with these 
papers. The scratched portion is taken from the general index and the 
other portion from the general catalogue. I do not know with what 
object the Prosecution have put in the card. It means nothing. If they 
mean to say that there is something hidden in it—something ulterior— 
there is nothing to support the suspicion, because the card was among 
other papers which were placed in an open drawer. If it is suggested 
that the card was purposely placed among these papers and the drawer 
purposely left open so as not to attract suspicion, then I say that if you 
are to suspect in that way there will be no end to suspicions. In that 
way, the fact that the catalogue was in the library might also be looked 
upon with suspicion. In short, I do not see what connection this card 
has with the whole case and how you can rely upon it. As I have already 
explained we were then engaged in commenting upon the Explosives Act 
and as a matter of fact the detailed provisions of the Act were criticised 
in the ‘ Kesari ’ of the 16th June. (Vide D, 66) The heading of the 
article is ‘ A couple of New Acts ’ or the ‘ Twin Acts.’ In that article 
the. detailed provisions of the Explosives Act have been 
criticised and referred to. The definition of explosives is 
given at some length. The whole of the third column and fourth 
column criticises the definition of the Act, and the last 
column is devoted to comments on the Press Act. The definition of 
the Explosives Act has here been compared with the definition of the 
English Act of 1583. 

[ At this stage the court adjourned for lunch.] 

His Lordship :—Can you give me any idea as to how long you will 
take ? 

Accused :—I think I will finish this evening. And I think if Your 
Eordship will give me 15 or 20 minutes to-morrow I can finish. 

His Lordship :—Otherwise you have finished. 

Accused :—Yes^ My Lord. **— 

[AFTER TIFFIN.] 

I now come to the third charge. I do not know how the same article 
can ^legally be put in under two sections. Iam not, just now, going 
to discuss the effect of having the same article placed under two sections. 
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Whether the charges are cumulative or alternative and whether a man can 
be punished cumtilatively under the two sections, is another matter. I will 
read to you the sections and explain what they mean and yon will then 
be able to say whether the writing comes under these two sections ( Reads 
section 153 A.) Now the section provides 4 whoever promotes or attempts 
to promote ’. The wording of the section appears to me to be very faulty 
or defective. Promoting evidently does not mean a particular effect. It 
is inclusive and of course it comes too much into conformity with the words 
above. I think that ‘ promotes ’ there is not intended as separate. The 
latter wording is ‘attempts to promote.’ It is the same kind of wording 
as in Section 124 A ‘excites or attempts to excite’—‘‘promotes or attempts 
to promote.” As I have explained in the case of Section 124 A it seems 
to me that for the word “promotes” in the first part no intention is needed, 
while under the latter part of the section particular intention and object are 
included. As I explained then, no attempt can be an aimless attempt, the 
very word shows that something is aimed at. I throw a stone at random; 
it is not attempting anything. It is only throwing a stone and you may say 
my intention is to throw a stone. But when I throw a stone at the \j Diversity 
Clock, I may miss it as it is too high to hit—but if it can be shown from 
other circumstances that I throw it with that object it is attempting it. My 
idea of attempt is that something must be aimed at. There cannot be as I 
have said an aimless attempt and here the attempt is to promote feelings 
of enmity. Tike attempting to excite disaffection it requires intention and 
motive, both. You cannot conceive of an aimless attempt. There is no 
attempt without some end in view without a crime or action being kept in 
view. Well, if you have something else in view and something occurs 
v r hich was not likely, that is not covered by this Section. 

There is only one case I can find on that point. It is reported in the 
Punjab Weekly Reporter No. 14, Aptil 1907. It is the case of the proprietor 
of the Punjabi in appeal. This was an appeal from the decision of the 
Magistrate to the Punjab High Court. It was not tried by a Jury. There 
the Judges were judges of Law and fact. That is the only case I find reported 
under Section 153 A. The Chief Justice there seems to interpret the word 
‘promote’ to also mean intention, and takes it along with the w T ord intention. 

I will read you his words. ( Reads from Punjab Weekly Reporter No. 14 
April 1907 from ‘ promotes’ to ‘effect .’) 

His Lordship: —May I see that case ? 

[ Accused hands up the book and after His Lordship has read it he 
hands it back.] 

And so the Punjab Judges have held that the phrase ‘ promotes or 
attempts to promote feelings of enmity or hatred ’ here includes conscious 
intention as w T ell as promotion. It is not to be inferred merely from the 
articles, it must be inferred from other circumstances. It is just like the 
word excite in section 124 A. Here it is between ‘ different classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects.’ What is to be inferred from this word ‘classes.’? 
Can it mean two political classes ? I venture to say that it cannot mean two 
political parties, or classes which are based on different principles. It may 
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mean Hindus and Mahomedans. It may mean as has been held between 
Europeans and Indians. But the distinction cannot be between two 
political parties. They are not called classes. They are called parties. It may 
mean Armenians and Catholics, Protestants and Jews but it cannot mean 
Conservatives and Liberals. As regards the £ question of His Majesty’s 
subjects, it has been held to mean Europeans and Natives or Indians. 
Classes which have a prominent mark of distinction are to be regarded as 
different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. But I contend that this cannot be 
taken to mean a distinction or division into political parties so far as the object 
of this section is concerned. Thus we have the explanation [ Reads ‘ it does 
not amount ’ down to 1 intention ] That phrase again shows that 
malicious intention is intended by the word 4 promotes or attempts to 
promote. ‘[Reads down'to ‘subjects.’] Again the word used is 
4 classes. ’ More or less in this section it is intended that 
feelings may not be roused between different classes or communities, 
that they may not act one against another. That seems to be the object of 
this section. Now in the one I pointed out it shows that some kind of cri¬ 
minal attempt is necessary to prove a case under this section and it is also 
held that without actual criminal intent something may be said, or written, 
anything of that kind may be done with the object of minimising differences 
or pointing out defects. Suppose I wrote a book pointing out the differences 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans saying who I think is in the right. 
That would not come under the section ! As I .have explained malicious 
intention does not come in here. As in the case of Section 124A. it is made 
clear in the explanation. So long as it is merely an explanation, merely 
intended to explain the words in the first paragraph, the burden is on the 
Prosecution to show that the case is not covered by this explanation. 

His Lordship :—I have had the case to which you referred brought up. 
I see it is Punjab High Court Records Vol. 42, 23rd September. 

Accused continuing said :—So in the first place what I want to show is 
that there are no classes mentioned in the article. A whole page of that article 
is full of criticisms on the Explosives Act and the Press Act. It could only 
be contended remotely by straining the words that in crticising the 
provisions of the Explosives Act it was intended to incite persons to throw 
bombs at the other community. I do not think that meaning could be 
put upon that article. 

It is further doubtful whether Bureaucracy comes in the words of this 
section as a class of His Majesty’s subjects. I am charged under section 
153 A in regard to the second article. Which classes it does not say and I do 
not know whether it means between Europeans or Natives or between 
other classes. 

His Loi'dship : —Let me see the charge. 

Accused : —I do not think the classes are mentioned. They are not in 
the copy I received. 

His Lordship :—I see that the words are as follows. ‘By printed words 
promoted or attempted to promote feelings of enmity and hatred between 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects.’ 
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Accused: —That is all ; the classes are not specified. 

His Lordship: —No, the classes are not specified. 

Accused: —So, I am labouring under disadvantage. I cannot say whether 
it is between Europeans or whether it is between Hindus and Mahomedans or 
between Jains and Sikhs. Of course if I mention some particular class now the 
Prosecution may take up some other class afterwards. Someone is responsible 
for having made the charge defective. I presume Europeans and Natives 
are intended. But that defect in the charge, I would ask your Lordship 
to make a note of as it places me at great disadvantage in answering it and the 
charge must fail. The article was not intended to promote enmity or hatred 
between the classes, and it was a criticism iipon the Press and Ex¬ 
plosives Acts .The innuendo that is likely to be drawn from the words is ; 1 here it 
is; you promote or excite the people by saying that bombs can be easily made 
&c. . If you comment upon a particular thing yon are bound to give not only 
your own views, but reasons in support of that view, and when you give those 
reasons you cannot be construed into meaning something else. The object 
is clear that I was commenting upon particular sections of these two acts. 
The aim and object is plainly before you, so there must be some evidence 
placed before the Jury to prove that my obiect was quite different. Many 
hypothetical cases might be put to you, likely or unlikely. Nothing is un¬ 
likely, just as in Napoleon’s Dictionary, nothing was impossible. But we have 
to see what is the natural construction to be put upon it. Then again the 
same article has been made the basis of a charge under Section 124 A. 
Apart from the legal technicality it appears to me to be something like this 
A guest comes to me and I present him with a dish of food , the empty 
dish I present to another guest ! ! The same w r ords are made to support 
two offences. We know that in Mathematics a stone can kill two birds at 
one time, if it has got sufficient velocity, but I did not know that one set 
of words could be charged under two Sections. That is why I wanted the 
prosecution to specify the words charged under 124 A and the w’ords charged 
under 153 A. 

This third charge is not only vague and defective, but Section 153A., I 
maintain, is not applicable to that article. The words are not mentioned, 
the classes are not mentioned, the bureaucracy cannot be a class under 
this section. On the point of law particularly, there is nothing to support 
the charge regarding this article. 

Then, my Lord, I would like to refer to some sections of the 
C. P. C. I beg your Lordship’s attention to sections 298, and 299, of 
the C. P. C. on the duties of the Judge and the duties of the Jury. 
I stated in the beginning in explaining section 124A. the English 
law on the subject. The jury may have the help of the legal maxim that 
u every man intends the consequences of his act,’ but it is their duty also 
to examine all the surrounding circumstances. That has been the law 
since 1792. Now the practice in England ever since has been to leave the 
whole question to the Jury. In fact that was the reform effected, and 
that reform substantially effected the liberty of the press in England. The 
Judge has to give the law, and the Jury hae to take the surrounding 
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circumstances into consideration and return a verdict on the facts. The 
Indian law is based on English law, and especially on the original side of 
the High Court. And the practice has been to leave the whole thing to 
the Jury. If your Lordship refers to section 298 and 299, you will find 
that the duties of Judge and Jury are clearly defined. Of course it is 
perfectly within the discretion of your Lordship to give any direction or 
not. The Judge may give his opinion or may not give his opinion. Now 
I will read the duties of the Jury. * r 

(a) to decide which view of the facts is true and then to return the 
verdict which under such Hew ought, according to the direction of the 
Judge, to be returned. 

(£) to determine the meaning of all teachnical terms ( other than 
terms of law ) and words used in an unusual sense which it may be neces¬ 
sary to determine, whether such words occur in documents or not; 

(c) to decide all questions which according to law are to be deemed 
questions of fact; 

(d) to decide whether general indefinite expressions do or do not 
apply to particular cases unless such expressions refer to legal procedure or 
unless their meaning is ascertained by law, in either of which cases it is the 
duty of the Judge to decide their meaning. 

It is the same as in Fox’s Libel Act. The second illustration 
I have read to you shows that the considerations include motive, 
and intention and mental state. These are matters for the 

Jury to consider. They are left entirely to them. The Jury is not to accept in¬ 
ference. They are to take all the surrounding circumstances into considera¬ 
tion. Of course so far as I can say there has not been a case where so many 
surrounding circumstances have influenced the case. The Jury is not to 
depend upon the words and the inference drawn from the legal fiction. 
Then there is the direction of the Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, in 
the case Empress-vs-Luxmau, reported in Vol. II, Bombay Law Reporter 
1900. I hope your Lordship will be pleased to direct them accordingly. Is 
it a question of pure law, or law and fact? The Jury must take into account 
all the surrounding circumstances the time, place &c. Now in cases which 
were decided in 1900 none of the surrounding circumstances was 

takenintoaccount.lt may have been due to the fact that they were not 
explained, that they were not considered by the Jury. I maintain that 
if those circumstances are explained the Jury' is bound to take them 
into consideration. I maintain that the word ‘intention’ is more com¬ 
prehensive than the word ‘attempt.’ The Chief Justice here say's c you 
have to say whether it is an attempt or not ’ After that y*ou may use the 
legal maxim that every* man intends the consequences of his acts, but if 
you wish to prove intention other circumstances must be taken into 
consideration. Then as regards the controversy I claim the right of 
private defence. Of course this does not come quite under the provisions 
of the I. P. C. Has or has not a man any right of private defence 

in libel, or his only remedy is to go to a court of law, and if he 
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cannot go to a court of law is there no other remedy ? In the present case 
going to a court of law depends upon the Government. Does it mean 
that the Anglo-Indian press has a licence to abuse the native press ? I don’t 
think that it can be contended for a moment that is the state of the 
law at present. Speaking of the right of private defence against property 
I would only say that property includes reputation. It would be very 
strange to say that a man has no right to defend his reputation, and the 
reputation of his party ; to say that would mean that a man cannot prosecute 
another man for defamation. Reputation is considered a valuable property. 
Taking the case in that light, if certain newspapers charge me with bad 
motives, and they say that certain individuals ought to be whipped by 
sweepers in the public street there is surely some right, I maintain a legal 
right. There can be no question about it that a man must have some 
right to defend himself and his party. The matter may not go to the 
length of challenging another to a duel, but the right must extend 
to some length, and that length must extend to defending oneself 
and one’s party in a newspaper. Anything said in self-defence does 
not come under the I. P. C. Then I would like to say a few words, My Lord, 
about the liberty of the press. It is said that it is given by the explanation 
of section 124A. But the word 1 attempt ’ leaves a wide margin, and I 
don’t think that the use of the word 1 attempt ’ there is intended to show 
that there is only a legal inference,, and if you do not go beyond that you 
are protected. English law is that the whole question is left to the Jury, and 
if the intention is to be inferred from the act alone then the right is very 
restricted. Any word you write may be interpreted in any way. You 
may have no criminal mind and you may be punished for it. Now I will 
read to you what is stated by Stephens in his work oil Criminal Law 
(Reads from Page 348 Vol. 2 ) 

4 That the practical enforcement of this doctrine was wholly inconsis¬ 
tent with any serious public discussion of political affairs is obvious, and so 
long as it was recognised as the law of the land, all such discussion existed 
only on sufference. 1 

You could only beg, you could not claim as a rights Political discussion 
or conroversy could be carried on only on the sufference of Government. 

So in all the three cases decided by this High Court the judges have 
given the direction to the Jury that a certain amount of liberty is allowed 
to the Press in this [country. In England the question of inference and 
intention is left to the Jury. I contend that speaking from the 
legal point of view the only way in which the liberty of the press can be 
defended is by leaving the whole question entirely to the Jury as a safe¬ 
guard to the liberty of the press. There is no definition except what we 
find in the explanation of the wording of Section 124 A. Even in these 
cases the question is left to the Jury; so we arrive at the same result as in 
England. I do not mean that English law is to be applied here. Indian 
law is codified but we can interpret it with the help of the English law 
which forms the basis of the Indian law. If the act is committed we can 
..arrive at the intention of the act. The purpose for which these words were 
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uttered cannot be inferred from the mere fact that these words were uttered 
or piiblished. Now there is one more point we have to consider ; whether 
any effect has been produced on the community. It is said that it does not 
matter whether any effect is produced upon the community, because an 
attempt must necessarily always be unsuccessful. I say that is not a 
correct view of the matter. You may take an article written in the Kesctn 
two years ago. Is not the factor of time material there? The article has 
been before the public for two years ; what effect has it produced ? Time 
is an important matter in deciding whether it is an attempt or not. I do 
not say very great importance or value must be attached to it, but it would 
not be right to attach no value to it. I will read only one passage to show 
that it was not the intention of the writer to excite feelings of enmity and 
hatred. It may be said that I shottld have referred to the good work the 
Bureaucracy had been doing. I will refer to Erskine to show that that sort 
of argument was used in the case of Lambert and Pern’in 1793. (Reads 
from Vol. 1 page 213 of Erskine’s speeches from ‘ Mr. Attorney General ’ to 
1 the constitution. ’ ) Those are minor points but I answer them in ex¬ 
plaining as there is no right of reply. I have not cited English law here 
with the wish that it should be used here instead of the Indian law. But 
the consideration of the English law is very important in the interpretation 
of the Indian law. In fact it has been very often said that Indian law is the 
same as English law and that we have in India the same liberty of the Press' 
as is enjoyed in England and that Indian Editors may write with as much 
freedom as is enjoyed by English Editors. Stephens in his work says 
( Reads from ‘ now proposed ’ to ‘ hamper. ’ ) and again in Mr. Chow- 
dhari’s book in the Appendix page 8 the following occurs ( Reads ‘ pale of 
law, ’ down to ‘ violent, personal or unfair. ’) The whole question is one of 
criminal intention. It may be violent or unfair but it must be written with 
criminal intention; some words may be stronger than the occasion de¬ 
mands, it may even be vehement but that does not matter. There can be 
no sedition without criminal intent and that intent is to be inferred from 
the surrounding circumstances. Then again it might be urged by the Pro¬ 
secution that when it is alleged that it is a controversy as to a certain 
extent, I attempt to plead justification. That is not what is meant and I 
must clear myself on that point. We are not pleading justifica¬ 
tion but say that there is no seditious intention at all. Lastly 
it is likely that the old argument of lightiug a cigar in a powder 
magazine may be urged. There is no evidence here that these articles 
were read in Bengal. I simply give expression to the view of the public; 
giving expression is a different thing from inciting unrest. I do not want to 
try your patience, Gentlemen of Jury, but if you like you may refer^ to 
those newpapers. I cannot be taken to task, for so may writers expressing 
the same thing in different words. Therp may be some differences of 
opinion. One man may agree in 10 points, another in 12 and still another 
in 45 points. It is a controversy. One section of the Public Press advocating 
the cause of the Bureaucracy and supporting them and their measures and 
another section of the Press supporting the Bureaucracy and at the same 
time condemning all these measures. The controversy has not been 
provoked or created by us. The bomb-outrages give rise to the controversy ^ 
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as being a topic of the day. 'Every newspaper writer was bound to express 
his opinion on it. Having allowed one section of the Press to express an 
opinion on the fact it was only fair that the other section of the press 
should have a similar liberty. The whole point in the case is this. Replies 
were necessary from week to week to the points raised in the controversy, 
which was due to the repressive policy of Government. By using innuendoes 
and insinuations this cannot be interpreted into meaning some thing different. 
1 read one more passage which shows how intention is considered and how 
it is very delicate to infer a particular intention in a man from any parti¬ 
cular act. I am going to read a case published in Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates 1884. It is a case like that of Reg. V. Binns which was quoted 
previously. In this case Lord Salisbury took Mr. Chamberlain to task for 
having said that 100,000 men would march to London. His Lordship 
said that it was an incitement to violence and that Mr.Chamberlain ought to 
have been brought before a magistrate and tried (Reads from Hansard page 
643 ). It is the same thing in the case Reg. V. Binus reported in 26 
State Trials page 595. When a man is speaking or writing in view of the 
public it is impossible for him to weigh all his words w T ith that calmness with 
which they are weighed by the lawyer or the judge. We have to write or 
speak on the spiir of the moment. We cannot weigh our words; we use 
words, occasionally words which we too woxild not use upon deliberation. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, you ought to take into consideration this fact in 
coming to a conclusion as to the criminal intention in this case. It is due to 
the fact that sedition cases are left to the Jury that those cases are so rate 
now in England. They have a popular form of government in England, 
they know how to deal with Judges there. And so if intention is not proved 
by the incriminating articles the other articles cannot be used to prove or 
supplement the proof or supply the deficiency of proof in the incriminating 
articles. If what is in the articles is seditious it does not need the other 
articles to prove it. If the first article does not show intention, then the 
second cannot be used. If it is sedition it does not require extracts, to prove 
intention taken from here and there. That is why I objected 
to these articles going in at the beginning and I quoted a passage from 
Mr. Mayne where he takes the same view. It is on the last Kesari case 
that he makes these remarks. ( Reads from Mayne’s Criminal Law page 
552, 3rd Edition up to 1 into consideration .’) He takes much the same view 
as I have placed before you here, namely, that if the articles are not 
seditious you cannot make them seditious by putting in other articles. 

Then I wish to say something about the translations; and this is the- 
last point I will refer to. I have pointed out the mistakes in these trans¬ 
lations. There are minor errors here and there v r hich I do not insist upon. 
When reliance is placed upon particular words such as ‘ tyrannical ’ or 
{ despotic ’ then the question really comes in. I will read here to you from 
Lewis on the use and abuse of political terms. ( Reads from Chapter 3. ) 
Oppression, tyranny and despotism are confounded there and have a 
distinctly different meaning in writings on political science. 
There has been that kind of confusion in the translations to which I object. 

I admit that the idioms of one language cannot be the same as those of 
another. I would like to point out that the translator was not placed in the 
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witness box but someone else ; and he was asked to vouch for the correct¬ 
ness of the translation. Of course it is an official translation and therefore 
there is a certain presumption of correctness in that ; but where particular 
passages were pointed out as wrong the real translator ought to have 
been placed in the witness box. The charge is based not upon the original 
Marathi but upon the translation. It should have been based upon the 
original Marathi article and then the translations ought to have been put in. 
It may be said that the defence has not produced its own translation. That 
is a burden which the defence can not be made to bear. It is for the Proseu- 
tion to prove that the translation is correct. Here the charge is based on 
the English translation and not on the original Marathi article. Supposing 
this was an English article and supposing an Englishman were charged with 
sedition the charge would fail if the prosecution proceeded on a document 
in which, it was proved, different words to those wrritten were inserted. Here 
there are differences between the original words in Marathi in the 
Kesari and the words used in the translations. 

Advocate General :—If Mr. Tilak would be a little correct, I might 
have a few minutes. The charges are based upon the Marathi articles as 
translated. He may be a little correct even in small matters. 

Accused :—The Marathi article in the original and the Marathi article 
as translated are two different things; the charge is based upon the English 
translation of these articles and if these translations are not correct the charge 
must fall through. The charges ought to have been based on the Marathi 
articles. I have shown that the translations are wrong in my cross-examination 
of Mr. Joshi. It may be the practice hitherto to base a charge on translations 
but I have never heard before that translations were so grossly incorrect. The 

! effect is to be judged on the Marathi-speaking community. There is no 
evidence before your Hardship or the Jury as to what has been the 
effect on the Marathi-speaking community. It is very likely that Government 
has °iven sanction on the translations and not on the original articles. 
Therefore the Prosecution must stand or fall by the correctness or 
incorrectness of those translations. If the effect is to be judged on the 
Marathi-speaking people it must be of the original words. You cannot 
judge as to what stage of political education they have advanced. We have 
been in close touch with the Marathi community. We know what political 
views they hold and what their prejudices are and how these articles are 
likely to affect them. To convince the Jury of the effect, some evidence should 
be produced as to the state of that community. Of course in Bombay you say 
that the Marathi-speaking people are an ignorant community. Take these 
articles and you will see that it needs some intelligence to read and understand 
them. You must see the effect on the minds of the readers. That has been 
expressly admitted in the last Kesari case and also in the Bhala case. 
Poona is the centre of political activity. We have had the Sarvajanik 
Sabha there and from the time of Justice Ranade these doctrines have been 
preached. It has been so for the last 25 or 30 years. A community like that 
cannot be supposed to be an ignorant community ; and you must see what 
effect my words may produce upon an educated public. It is for you to 
judge what effect the articles are likely to have on the Marathi-speaking 



community. I hope your Lordship will devote your attention to this and 
take it into your Lordship’s consideration. I have nearly finished but I 
would like to look at my notes to see if I have left any points. 

[ The Court was adjourned till Wednesday. ] 


EIGHTH DAY. 

Wednesday 22nd July . 


' Mr. Tilak resumed his address at 11-30 A. M, 

He said:—I have only, in support of what I said yesterday evening, 
to bring to your Lordship’s notice Sections 294, 663 and 708 of Mayne’s 
Criminal Law, 3rd Edition. I would like to read certain portions of them. 
Section 294 deals with the word intention in 124 A and it states. (Reads 
from 4 but I add ’ to ‘circumstances’ ). 

That means in presuming intention from the words the Jury must take 
into account all the other circumstances. I am only referring you to the 
authorities. Of course I have dealt with this question myself before. Section 
663 is about the charges; it reads ( Reads from 663 down to ‘ no meaning ’ .) 
What I say, as I have brought it to your Lordship’s notice, is that the 
charges are based on the translations; and even if they were based on the articles 
the Crown is bound by the interpretation they put on the originals. Section 
708 says (Reads 708 from ‘foregoing remarks’ down to‘criminal intent.’) 
These are the three sections which I say are in support of what I said last 
evening and which I wish to bring to .your Lordship’s notice. I have done 
now with my defence and my first duty is to thank you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury,for the indulgence you were kind enough to show me in listening to me 
for so many days. I was placed at a disadvantage by the vagueness of the 
charges. I did not wish to detain you so long but 1 was bound to do so in 
mv own interest and in the interest of the cause which I represent. Of course 
I have taxed your patience. If I have done so, more than was necessary in your 
opinion, you will excuse me. The last word in such a prosecution is not with 
the Prosecution but with his Lordship; and, as I am confident, that word will 
be impartial. I have taken a course which has not formerly been taken. ^ I 
must also express my thanks to the Prosecution. I knew that in undertaking 
to defend the case myself I would have to put up with interruptions as the 
law allows and I may have been interrupted on a number of occasions ; 
for as you know when a layman defends himself he is bound to make 
mistakes. I have to thank the Advocate General for the kindness and 
courtesy with which he has treated me. I do not possess his learning and 
ability and so I can only place my case before the Jury from a personal and 
common sense point of view. That is my only excuse for addressing you 
personally. But I ran some risks and one was that I might be interrupted 
and then it would have been difficult for me to go on. If the learned 
Advocate General had taken that course I should have been in a difficulty. 
I have had to make some remarks about the Prosecution; but that is a 
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different question from the other question, that is the courtesy with which 
he has treated me. I should have liked to have availed myself of his learning; 
but I think I am expressing the opinion of everyone, not only here but 
outside the Court, that for the first time I find him in a wrong place. And 
now, Genlemen, once more I thank you for the patience with which you 
have heard me. The case is very clear and if I have put it to you rather 
bluntly it is because I am not used to forensic tactics. I have not delayed 
you intentionally. You have the articles before you and as I told you these 
articles have been written in the course of a controversy which 
is an old one—a struggle between the Bureaucracy and the 
people of this country. Here is a book in my hand. It gives proceedings of 
the Sarvajanik Sabha and the East India Association in the time of the late 
Rao Sahib Mandlik &c. From all these yoii will find that this controversy 
has been going on ever since the year 1860. It is an old controversy and I 
read to you a few extracts from the literature of the reform party to show that 
what I have said in my articles is not new and that there is nothing in them 
to excite feelings against the Government. If there isanythingin it it is merely 
expressions of our views. I do not accept blindly all the opinions w r hich 
are constantly placed before me. I do not mean to say that whenever I 
quote a book I feel every sentiment and accept every argument stated 
therein. In quoting them I wanted only to show that the controversy is not 
a new one and that it has been carried on for the past 30 or 40 years and 
that I am not entirely responsible for the views expressed in my articles. 
The Bureaucracy is not the Government. It is likely to be urged ‘take 
away the Bureaucracy and what hope is left ?’ The correct way for a British 
Colony is not to be governed by a Bureaucracy; there are other ways. 
As Professor Amos says in his book on Politics—: 

“Nevertheless the case is more clear in respect of countries like British 
India, in which, through a series of fortuitous circumstances, England has 
been called to govern a population of alien race, language, and customs 
out of all numerical proportion to the English residing in the country. In 
such a case, the duties of Government can neither be ignored nor resigned 
nor transferred. They are a trust for a coming generation and for a new 
age. Every opportunity must be taken, as it is being taken in practice 
more and more, to habituate the native population to the duties of self-govern¬ 
ment and to prepare them for a time when the imposed and alien rule 
can be first relaxed, then shared, and finally withdrawn.” 

It is not a question of the very existence of Government, but of 
the form of Government. I have already referred you to what Major 
Evans Bell says on the subject and that is exactly what Lord Mor- 
ley says. The question does not touch the existence of Government. The 
bomb-outrages were quickly condemned in my paper as in the Anglo-Indian 
papers. We do not hold that bomb throwing is not a criminal act and is 
not reprehensible. We condemn it. But in condemning it we say that we 
must also condemn the repressive measures of Government. I also ex¬ 
plain that it is a power which can be created without requiring much 
preparation. There are certain powers which can be created by means of 
a physical act. This is nothing of the kind ; it is something like a spell and 
it deserves to be condemned; but in order to repress it and get rid of it cer- 
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taiu reforms are necessary in the administration. Both parties are taking 
advantage of the presence of the bomb. The Bureaucratic party are taking 
advantage of it to suppress political agitation and the other party is taking 
advantage of it to claim some reforms. I can certainly ask at your hands 
the same privilege in this' Country as is enjoyed by the English 
Press at home. It is a very important question. It is the same question which 
was fought out by Erskine in the case of the Dean of St.- Asaph. It is 
the question that was fought out in England as long ago as 1792. 
English people now enjoy the liberty of the Press which they demanded 
and got in the 18th Century. This is a similar case and all that I ask is 
to give it a patient hearing. I know you are placed at a certain disadvantage 
by not knowing Marathi; but you have another advantage which a Marathi- 
knowing Jury might not have possessed. You are proud of your traditions. 
You have got liberty of the Press after a long struggle and I believe that 
you attach more importance to that than even we do here. I can trace 
a great struggle between the people on the one hand and a mighty 
Bureaucracy on the other. And I ask you to help us, not me personally, 
but the whole of India in our endeavours to obtain a share in the Govern¬ 
ment of this country. The matter has come to a critical stage; we are in 
want of help ; you call give it to us. I am now on the wrong side 
of life according to the Indian standard of life. For me it can only 
be a matter of a few years, but future generations will look to your 
verdict and see whether you have judged wrong or right. The 
verdict is likely to be a memorable one in the history 7 cf the struggle 
for the freedom of the Indian Press. You have a heavy responsibility upon 
you. It is, I state again and again, not a personal question. If at least one 
of you would come forward and say that I was right in what I did it will 
be a matter of satisfaction to me ; for I know that if the Jury are not una¬ 
nimous in England another trial would take place. It is not so here but 
it would be a moral support upon which I would rely with great satisfaction. 
It is a question mainly of intention. You have all read the passages your¬ 
selves and you can determine the meaning cf those passages and can say 
what the intention was. ' Was it there an attempt to excite disaffection or 
enmity or hatred between auy classes of his Majesty’s subjects? And remember 
that an attempt includes intention and there cannot be an aimless attempt. 
When I was in school I was taught a small sentence. 4 Caesar aimed at 
the crown but failed.’ That clearly explains the word attempt. Now 
as I have put all the circumstances before you you must read the writings 
for yourselves and decide whether those passages do intend to excite dis¬ 
affection or feelings of enmity. If you could come to a unanimous verdict, 
well and good. If not, then do not try to come to an artificial unanimity. 
Even one of you saying that I was right would be a source 
of satisfaction to me-a kind of moral support. If you cannot come 
to a unanimous conclusion you will state what you think, each of 
you, whether the articles in question are criminal or not. You might not 
agree with my views. Even if you do not agree, you are entitled to say that in 
your opinion the matter does not come under Section 124 A. You may 
agree or not with me, you may accept my views or not accept my views. 
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That is not the point at issue. The point is whether I was within 
my rights and whether a subject of his Majesty in India can or cannot 
enjoy the same [freedom which is enjoyed by British subjects at 
Home, and the Anglo-Indians out here . 1 That is the point at issue , 1 
It is not a matter of whether the views are correct. I may, who knows, alter 
1113 ' views, Gentlemen, and come to your views. You will presently hear 
what the Advocate General has to say and after him His Lordship 
will address you. The responsibility is yours; you will have to return a 
verdict of guilty or not guilty. Coming from the people and knowing their 
sentiments and thoughts you will have to say what you think would be the 
effect. I would ask you to forget all other circumstances outside this court. 
You must be reading the daily papers and finding in some of them, I wont say 
an attempt but a fact, to associate my name in connection with something 
which is going on in this city. I wanted to bring the matter to His Lord- 
ship’s notice but I thought it was a small matter. Gentlemen of the Jury, you 
will have to leave all that out of your consideration. I know that there are 
certain prejudices against me. I request you to keep aside those prejudices. 
Judge me on facts. One reason I undertook to defend myself was 

that you would know the man. I have told you, perhaps bluntly, 
what I have done. I have concealed nothing from you. I have stated 
what my object is. If you find anything wrong therein you can return a 
verdict against me. But I believe, nay I am confident, you will find nothing 
in it against me. You will after taking all the circumstances into consi¬ 
deration return a verdict of not guilty. I am quite confident about it. I 
appeal to you not for myself but in the interest of the cause which I have 
the honour to represent. It is a cause that is sacred and I doubt not , 1 
Gentlemen, that He before whom all of us will have to stand one day and 
render an account of our actions will inspire you with the courage of your 
convictions and help you in arriving at a right decision on the issue involved 
in this case. 

My Lord, I have done. I have already referred to the vagueness-of 
the charges and if there is an) 7 thiug which I have not touched upon and 
is referred to by the lemed Advocate General and if he brings out anything 
new, I request that I maybe given an opportunity of replying. 

His Lo?'dsJiip: —Certainly, if there is any new point you have not 
touched upon, I will give you a chance of replying. 

Accused :—My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury, I have again to thank 
you for the great patience with which you have heard me. 
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The Advocate General’s Reply. 


Mr. Branson then addressed the Jury as follows 

I think, gentlemen, you may safely leave future generations to look after 
themselves and in the interests of the present generation not to take up more 
of its time than is necessary. I must endeavour to confine myself in my 
reply to the sense of the word 4 attempt ’ and to be as brief in doing so as 
is consistent with my duty not only to the Crown but to the accused. I do 
not know why the accused should have anticipated that I would be inclined 
to treat him with any discourtesy. What would be gained by that ? If 
it was only a question of motive of which we have heard so much; it would 
be to my advantage not to treat the accused with discourtesy but to do 
what I can for him consistent with my duty. I take it that it is the duty’ of 
Counsel appearing for the Crown not to overstate things or over-press the 
case, but put himself in the position of a person who is trying to help the 
tribunal to come to a right conclusion. I have tried to avoid saying anything 
about which it could be said that I had done something to induce you to come 
to a conclusion against the accused. But while doing that, I could not 
shorten your tortures in having to listen for five days to Mr. Tilak. I 
cannot guarantee abstaining from inflicting some torture on you, I can 
only say that as far as is consistent with my duties, I will endeavour to 
avoid all those faults which Mr. Tilak has been guilty, of, the 
maddening reiteration, saying the same thing over and over again till you 
must have been as sick of it as he must have been himself. I decline 
to be drawn into any discussion whatsoever of politics. Neither you 
nor his Tordship, nor I have anything whatever to do with the politics 
which have been the source of discussion for the past three days. Kindly 
remember that. Put the whole of the discussion addressed to you on the 
question of politics and the position of the parties aside. You have 
nothing to do with that. I assure you I am not saying what I am saying 
to you of my own mind. I will refer you to what was said by the Chief 
Justice of Bengal in the sedition case mentioned at page 36 of No. 19 
Indian Law Reports, Calcutta series and there is also another point at 
page 46 (Reads. ‘His Lordship in pointing to the Jury their duty said 5 down 
to ‘ ‘ the only question is the question of intention, you have nothing to do 
with the policy of Government n J. If Mr. Tilak had extended his industries a 
little further he would have discovered the futility of putting before you 
speeches of Mr. Erskine finishing up with Evans Bell &c. You have to 
consider only the evidence in this case. You have to put aside the whole 
of this political discussion. It is not for you or for me to consider 
whether there exist or do not exist parties called the pro-Bureaucratic 
or anti-Bureaucratic. It does not matter whether there are or are 
not. What Mr. Tilak seems to have forgotten in his address is this. 
I will assume that he might be right and that there may be a number 
of reforms necessary. I will go further and assume the truth of the 
allegations which, we say, are made against the Government in these 
articles and assume that these articles show that the Government has 
been acting improperly and reforms are necessary. The whole of this 
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is absolutely irrelevent to the trial of this case. I propose hereafter 
to lay before you certain propositions which I ventured to advance in 
the last sedition case and which met with the entire approval from 
the Bench as to the points to which you are to give your attention. But I 
must in this instance go over, to a certain extent, the address presented to 
you by the accused. You, as I have already said, have nothing to do with the 
question of whether reforms are necessary or desirable. You have nothing to do 
with that. It might be a startling proposition to you, and I intend to 
support it by the authority of the Chief Justice Mr. Strachey and the Full 
Bench of the High Court as well as the Privy Council. It makes no 
difference whether the complaints against Government are true or not, 
The question is, does the language used in the articles come within the 
provisions of Section I24A ? That is a point which evidently escaped the 
attention of Mr. Tilak and his advisers. I shall follow up later on with a 
more detailed discussion of the decisions of this High Court than has been 
entered upon by Mr. Tilak. I will draw your attention at once to what is said 
in Mayne, Para: 296 page 521 third edition 1904. Here he points out that the 
truth or othrwise of any charge under Section 124A need not be taken into 
consideration. Yet we have spent four days discussing whether the charges are 
true or untnie, whether well-founded, or ill-founded. This is the result of not 
carrying out the legal education with which Mr, Tilak started life. He is a 
pleader of 25 year’s standing. If he had only carried out his education he 
would never have spent 4 days in stating what is absolutely inaccurate. It 
would have been better for him, for you and for me. Now it remains 
for me if I can correct the innumerable errors that characterised Mr. 
Tilak’s address. It is for you on the basis of his own statement and the 
basis of the authorities which are cited to see which is correct. Here we 
have the authority of one of the best criminal lawyers in India ( Reads 
paragraph 296 from Mayne’s Criminal Law. ) Now you will find that 
rule laid down by Mr. Justice Strachey in a case which it will be not 
necessary to identify. 

Accused :—Your Lordship, as I find it difficult to hear I beg that I may 
be allowed to take a chair nearer to the Advocate-General. 

His Lordship :—Yes, you may do so. 

- Advocate General\—1 hope Mr. Tilak will acknowledge that I am 
continuing that courtesy that so much surprised him. 

Advocate General continuing his address said:—1 will go back to the 
question of the truth or falsity of the grievances alleged. You will find that 
it has been laid down in this case—I do not wish to identify it beyond 
stating that it is in reference to a former charge against somebody whom 
I do not at present name-but the law as laid down by Mayne, and as pro¬ 
pounded not only by Mr. Justice Strachey, who tried the case at 
the Sessions, but by the Full Bench before whom it was afterwards taken be¬ 
cause the accused was dissatisfied with Mr. Justice Strachey’s summing npj 
and by the Privy Council, to whom it was taken. The Privy Council 
supported Mr. Justice Strachey’s views, and you will find every point I 
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am now stating to you with regard to the fact, the existence of any grievance 
real or supposed being no defence whatever to an offence under section 
124 A. You will find that law laid down distinctly, and approved completely 
by the Privy Council in these terms, and therefore it is that I am directing 
your attention at the outset to the law which is completely subversive of 
all that Mr. Tilak has said. It will economise my time and yours, but it is 
sufficient for me to draw your attention now to what the Privy Council 
said and you will find that they approved of Mr. Justice Strachey’s summing 
up as supported by a Full Bench on an application based upon a contention 
that the summing up was defective, and which was afterwards made the 
ground for an application to the Privy Council for leave to appeal. You 
cannot get leave from the Privy Council to appeal except with the permission 
of the Full Bench here. The Full Bench only grants permission on certain 
terms and under certain circumstances involving law-points, involving 
serious points of law, as for instance mis-direction. The application was 
refused by the Full Bench, but you will find that when the application was 

made to the Privy Council for special leave to appeal, two of the grounds 

which were put forward were ( Reads 4 the Judge has misdirected the 

jury ’ down to ‘readers’ ) It is a curious commentary on the case that 

he himself put foward that there was a feeling of excitement outside this 
Presidency, as to which he says there can be no doubt. His readers, he says, 
have been familiar with his views for years, and his contention is that his 
readers know exactly what he means, and entertaining the views he enter¬ 
tains would not be likely to be affected by the article. Many writers besides 
himself stated that there was a feeling of excitement. I digress for a moment 
because of the peculiar appositeness of the point which was put forward in 
the appeal, by Mr. Tilak. ( Reads from application from ‘ the Judge has 
not pointed out to the jury ’ down to ‘ Kesari of 15th June 5 ) You will 
find that in the argument which was addressed to the Judicial Committee by 
Mr. Asquith, ( Reads from Mayne down to ‘ that petition ’ ). Ford Hals- 
bury in delivering the Judgment of the Privy Council says this ( Reads from 
‘taking into consideration’ down to ‘by the light of what he said on the other 
side ’. ) So that you have a most complete confirmation of Mr. Justice 
Strachey’s summing up in the former case in which one of the chief points 
included against His Lordship’s summing up is one of the most admirable on 
the question of the Section that I am aware of. Every point which can arise, 
and has arisen in this case, has been discussed by Mr. Justice Strachey in 
complete opposition to what has been the defence of Mr. Tilak. That is why 
I have pointed out to you the decision of the Privy Council, as supporting my 
contention that the truth of the language charged with sedition cannot be 
pleaded or proved. The absurdity of the proposition that you can plead or 
prove the truth of the allegation in reply to the complaint is shown by Mayne, 
para 296, page 523. ( Reads paragraph.) This was a case where the same 
point was raised, and Lord Campbell for the first time urged that you can plead 
truth of allegation under the Civil Libel Act. This is an attempt to intro¬ 
duce the same effect in a Criminal prosecution. Now it has been tried to apply 
that in a criminal case, and Mr. Justice Lawrance said (Reads from ‘ the 
Court is gravely asked ’ down to ‘exciting hostility. ’ ) That is the fatal 
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absurdity which Mr. Tilak has been committing throughout the last four 
days. 

Accused disclaimed having done so. 

Advocate-General :—I have carefully avoided interfering with Mr. 
Tilak, and cannot I ask for the same consideration ? The only time when 
I interrupted him was on two occasions, one when he used an expression 
which seemed to me to be extremely offensive, and the other was on the- 
occasion when he proposed to read an article ( Exhibit 64, ) as representing 
his views in the case. I objected, and as it turned out my objection was in 
his favour. His Lordship interposed and withdrew that Exhibit from you. 

I am going to refer to it again later on. These are the only two occasions 
when I interrupted, once rightly, and the other time in his favour, although 
I was not aware of it at the time, and I expect the same consideration, unless 
it can be said that I am misrepresenting something. But Mr. Tilak knows 
what a valuable asset it would be in the hands of a person who wished to 
divert attention from what the other person was laying before the Jury. I 
think I shall not be interrupted again; if I am I shall respond much more 
strongly than I have done. Now I shall come back to the law. Even 
assuming Mr. Tilak’s contentions extending over many days, supposing 
that there are things which would be better for reformation, supposing 
everything alleged against Government in the articles is true, that is- 
no defence whatever if you come to the conclusion that the article com¬ 
plained of comes within provisions of Section 124 A. As to Section 153 A 
I do not intend to occupy more of your time than five minutes at • the end 
of my address. Section 124 A is the more important one. When you come 
to read the Section yourselves and study it you will find its applicability to 
this particular case. You will find that all the discussion put before you, 
and which I am not going to be led into the temptation of following—all 
that is irrelevent, and represents so much waste of time. I don’t regret, you 
don’t regret, listening to Mr. Tilak; otherwise there is no point in all he 
said. Suppose I had interrupted; he knew well what was irrelevent, because 
the law as laid down by him was contrary to the law laid down in the case 
of which he is himself personally aware. He ought to have known that it 
was improper, at all events fatal on his part to attempt to persuade you to take 
that view of the law which would be immoral and was corrected from the 
Bench, and which he must have known was an incorrect statement of the law, 1 
He suggests to you that he is entitled to discuss party questions between 
the pro-bureaucrats and anti-bureaucrats, and in doing so is entitled to say 
what he pleases, and if he does so from what he calls lofty motives and 
a pure mind he insists upon a verdict of not guitly. No greater mistake ever 
entered the mind of a legal practitioner. I shall directly call your attention to 
the real law of motive and intention, which has got so jumbled up in the mind 
of the accused that he could not present it in proper form before you. That 
is his misfortune. I do not desire to say anything regarding the time he 
occupied in his speech although it extended over five days, so that it would 
be impossible for him now to say that he has not said all that he had to 
say, and all that he desired to say. He has said all that he could say, and all 
that he wished to say, so far as this case is concerned. I do not look upon 
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it as a case of any great importance. Of course it is of great importance to 
Mr. Tilak, and it has occupied a great length of time, and he has had a 
perfectly clear and impartial hearing; and if His Lordship or I wished to 
interrupt him as we were entitled to do, as Mr. Tilak acknowledges we 
had a right to do, you may be perfectly certain that in his own organs and 
in sympathetic organs published elsewhere, you would have heard the 
outcry “ the man has not had a fair hearing &c.” That cannot be suggested 
now. We may take it from that comment that he has had the opportunity 
of saying every thing he desired to say and that nothing remains, at least 
I hope not unless I introduce any new element into the case. This he will 
have a perfect right to do. But I do not intend to introduce anything new 
except by mere accident. — 

Well it is cooler here than where he was sitting before. I do not feel 
myself in present exasperation at his proximity or any ^ prognostication as to 
what may happen from his proximity. I am acting as far I can to 
economise time. Perhaps you will think I have not done so so far. But I am 
telling you the reason why I declined to follow Mr. Tilak in that part of 
his address which refers to politics. I am doing so on the ground that it has 
been held that it is not discussable by this Court or by the Privy Council. 
I am able to say with confidence that your time will be very materially 
economised. You will find from what his Lordship will tell you that there are 
really and truly only three points which you have to consider in this case. 
In fact really and truly there are only two points. I will sub-divide one point. 
The first point is, did the accused print and publish the articles complained 
of and is he responsible ? The answer is yes. He himself said so. 
This is a matter of no interest to you because it is proved beyond a shadow 
of doubt. It was proved by the declarations under the Press Act. Those 
declarations were made in 1907 and declared Mr. Tilak to be the editor, 
printer and publisher of this paper. It is not necessary to pursue this 
matter, because I think he now admits that he is the editor, printer and 
publisher. If so, the law makes him liable, and he has done wisely to admit 
liability for everything that appeared in that paper, whether written by 
himself or not. 

Then the second branch of the first question is answered by himself, 
in which he apparently glories and in which he somehow manages to see a 
glamour of humour. My recollection is that the humour consisted of a 
suggestion to murder, hatred Sc c. He admits that which the law imposes 
upon him. That admission to the first question is answered in both these 
questions. The next question that would arise would be, having got the 
fact that these articles were written, I won’t say by himself-he does not say 
they were, but assumiug that they were not written by him, it matters not,' 
the next question you have to consider is the thoughts, words and meaning 
of these articles. What he now says he meant by those articles, that is 
not the point. He has been trying his best to throw all the dust he 
could collect, even in the monsoon weather, into your eyes on this point. 
It is not what he now says he meant, but what he meant when he wrote 
them. Chapter and verse I will give you very shortly, when I discuss the 
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words ou which I am going to rely. And he cannot be allowed to say now 
1 of course I wrote sedition, and meant affection.’ Words are not what 
you have to consider. You have to decide, Gentlemen, upon the language 
he used, and what he meant. You cannot take from him now a statement 
that what he wrote was not what he meant, but what he means now. You 
will find that that is the law. 

Now it is for you, as sole judges of the facts, to draw your own conclusion 
from the words of the articles themselves as to what he meant. I have nothing 
I can say to you upon this point beyond what I shall presently have to say 
in referring to the articles themselves. That is a matter for you to decide. 
What do yoti think these articles meant when they were written? You cannot 
take his statement now that he meant something else, unless it is corroborated 
by the words of the articles themselves. Having got the meaning of the 
articles from the words of the articles, the next point to consider is what 
did he intend by, these articles ? Was his intention such as would bring him 
within the wording of the Section 124 A, or do the circumstances of the 
case bring him within the exceptions or explanations of Section 124 A? 
If you come to the conclusion that the articles complained of and charged 
come within the wording of the first clause of the Section there is an end of 
the case. On the other hand if you come to the conclusion that when he 
wrote these articles he knew they were capable of the interpretation 
that the Prosecution now puts on them there is an end of the case also. If 
you do this the next point to be considered is whether you can by any 
perversion of the language give him the benefit of the explanations 2 or 3. 
Now upon that point accused has made some remarks about the proof being 
wrongly put upon him. Presently when I am dealing more at length with 
individual remarks of the defence I will show you that he is completely 
wrong. The Judicial and Legislative axithorities are absolutely against him. 
Once there is a prima facie case, to get out of a charge the burden of proof 
lies on the defence. And in this case he must bring himself under the 
explanation of the general law. Here again Mr. Tilak advances a proposition 
on an imperfect reading of Section 105. of the Evidence Act. Mr. Tilak 
complained yesterday that the case had been brought wrongly under Section 
153 A. Now, in a few mimites I will call your attention to Section 105 of 
the Evidence Act, and you will see how fatal it is. The whole of his argu¬ 
ment with regard to the extent of the circumstances pointing to the neces¬ 
sity of the advisability of reform of the Government is completely immaterial. 

( Reads Sec. 105. ) There are one or two other points which I do not 
propose to follow Mr. Tilak in discussing. And I think that you will be 
charmed by my decision. We had to listen to a discussion of English law as 
it is supposed by Mr. Tilak, and what he called Jury-made law. I think 
that is a point I do not propose to follow. It may be interesting, no doxibt, but 
anybody who has read that introduction to Fox’s Libel Act, would have put 
the case before you in ten minutes. There w T as a time when Juries were 
inclined to take their stand in England, on Jury-made law but that does 
not apply to this country. But in this particular case of which Mr. 
Tilak must have an intimate knowledge Mr.Justice Strachey at the 
outset stated, I will read you his words so that I may not be said to 
be straining or misrepresenting what he said. He said ( Reads ‘ I 
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don’t propose to discuss the English law ’ down to ‘ Penal Code ’ ) Now 
I have already told you that that summing up was approved by the 
Full Bench, and also approved by the Privy Council. Therefore I 
think I am entitled to say on the highest authority that the whole of the 
discussion with regard to the applicability or otherwise of the English law, 
in full or in part in a charge of seditious libel in India may be safely left out 
of the discussion. If you are curious to know the real law in England, or 
if you are curious to know what the circumstances were in regard to the 
introduction of Fox’s Libel Act, you will find it in the introduction of Camp¬ 
bell’s ‘ Life of Erskine.’ You might have been spared all those books which 
have been wearily referred to in connection with Fox’s Act of Seditious 
Libel and the possibility of its applying to this country. It is. all stated in 
one and a half pages of the book I have referred to. I think, Gentlemen, 
that I may put it to you that unless you wish, or His Lordship wishes that 
I should say more upon the point than I have stated now, it will be safe 
for you to have it, as it stands, and so I do not intend to discuss the English 
law because it has been held that it does not apply to this country, and the 
Privy Council has upheld that decision. We have got the Penal Code, you 
cannot take away from it, and you cannot add to it. That brings one to 
the next point of these voluminous dicussions to which we have all had to 
listen, possibly with profit, I cannot say. You will say whether there 
has been any profit to your minds by the discussion on the 
liberty ol the press. You have been told that you are guardians of the press 
Fiddlesticks ! You are guardians of the press no more than I am. Before 
God you are guardians of the Penal Code and the Penal Code protects the 
press. You have been told that you are guardians of the press over and over 
again, until one really felt inclined to rebel against the doctrine of the 
liberty of the subject. You are not the guardians of the press ; and I am not 
entitled to write what I please saying that I a.m writing in the interests of 
my party, or in the interests of the freedom of the press.’ You will find 
that these are points which have all been dealt with first by Mr. Justice 
Strachey, then Sir Lawrence Jenkins, and lastly by Mr. Justice Batty. To 
all the three cases it will be my duty to draw your atteution with a little lpore 
detail later on. I will take one instance now, a passage in which Mr. 
Justice Batty, in Indian Law Reports, 22 Bombay, page 137, says (Reads j 
He points out what is meant by this much-abused and misleading phrase 
liberty of the press. Mr. Tilak thinks it means that he is entitled to write 
what he likes no matter how seditious it may be, or how many suggestions 
it contains of murder or brings about a dastardly murder; he will 
justify himself by reference to his writings, which I cannot understand 
anybody with any human feelings sitting down to write and then saying 
“ it is correct, .my motives are pure so please return a verdict of not 
guilty against'me.” I will take a longer passage than what I intended 
to put at first and the passage which I am going to cite explains the 
law which is applicable, and -which, your Lordship, I am perfectly 
certain, is actually the law. If you are of opinion that these articles come 
within Section 124 A, it matters not two straw's whether as a matter of 
fact any disaffection was caused, or any hatred was caused. [If you come to 
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the conclusion that the meaning of the words published was an intention to 
excite hatred against the Government established by law, the effect of its 
failure or success is completely immaterial. It is equally immaterial that the 
excitement should not have been a disturbance to the point of mutiny. That is 
not a matter of any importance in judging of the criminal liability of 
any person charged with having written articles which come within 
Section 124 A. Now you will see that I have discussed a little 
upon this point for a few moments. I am now going to tell you what Mr. 
Justice Strachey says in his judgment when he deals not only with the 
Section, but with the word attempt. He lays down in the clearest possible 
terms in his summing up which has besn accepted by Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, and Mr. Justice Batty with regard to what a person may 
or may not write. Mr. Justice Strachey says this after discussing the 
examples of section 124 A as it existed before the year 1898. I shall have 
to draw your attention to the meaning of the Act for you will find that 
as it now stands it is due to the judgment of Mr. Justice Strachey 
as approved by the Privy Council and the Full-Bench following as it did 
rulings in Calcutta and Allahabad High Courts. In consequence of these 
series of rulings before 1898 and the fact that the Section was somewhat 
curnbrously worded it was amended. In discussing the Act as it originally 
stood his Lordship said ("Reads from 44 You will observe that the section’’ 
to 4 that he succeeds ’). We have had a most extraordinary series of conten¬ 
tions extending over 3 days showing that Mr. Tilak had completely failed to 
understand the words used by the Chief Justice with regard to the word attempt. 
I must try to put the matter clearly beforeyou,as the absurdity of. Mr.Tilak’s 
arguments may have raised a certain amount of uncertainty in your minds. 
He seems to think that you cannot have an attempt unless the attempt has 
been frustrated from some physical cause outside the control of the person 
making the attempt. That is to say that it must be a cause which indepen¬ 
dently of himself prevents success. Consider the absolute absurdity of such 
an observaion. If a man prevents himself in making an attempt he does not 
mean any attempt, or if he has started on the attempt and then stops 
himself he can claim locus peniteniie , of which we have heard 
in one of the quotations in this case. Mr. Tilak has not 
understood the law laid down by Mr. Justice Batty, and the Chief Justice.' 
They say with regard to attempt, (Reads down to 44 something over which 
the person has no control. ” ) I fail to follow Mr. Tilak’s argument which 
never approaches the boundary mark of common sense. You will find Mr. 
Justice Batty’s judgment in the case which hasbeenthe subject of affectionate 
reference on behalf of the accused. Mr. Tilak proceeds to say that the Jury 
can decide against the Judge, and he refers to Jury-made law. He quotes 
to you from a case which was cited by my learned friend Mr. Inverarity, 
and without misrepresenting Mr. Tilak’s own argument, I will refer 
you to the case in 1810 against Lambert and Perry cited by Mr. Inverarity. 
Mr. Tilak suggested to you that this was a case of Jury-made law, and that 
it is for the Jury to decide what is seditions, when he turned to the ruling 
cited by my learned friend as to the liberty and licence of speech I will read 
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you what Mr. Justice Cave says with regard to intention. ( Reads from 
page 365. ‘ a man cannot escape from the consequences ’ down to 
‘ violence. ’) That is to say that Mr. Justice Cave was not aware of the 
existence of any rule of law or common sense, that you cannot have an 
attempt unless you show that there has been some physical interference 
between the attempt and the intended act. It is such abject nousense that 
I can hardly believe that Mr. Tilak is not pulling the legs of the Jury in 
putting it forward. To suppose that Judges would use language which 
infers or suggests inuendoes, and use these particular words in 
summing up to juries, and in laying down what the law 
is, means audacious effrontery which I confess I never could regard the 
possibility of in my own mind. Now let us go back to what I was saying 
with regard to the freedom of the Press, a subject we heard of ad 
nausium till Mr. Tilak decided to sit down. This is what Mr. Justice 
Strachey says and I read it to you only to reinforce the judgments of the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Batty ('Reads from ‘ having discussed ’ down 
to ‘ excite feelings. ’) Let me pause for one moment to point out to you 
another fallacy which has some bearing upon this particular part of the 
case, put forward by Mr. Tilak. He seems to be under the impression 
that you must have something besides the article itself impeached as evi¬ 
dence, before you can convict. To show you that that is completely wroim, 
I will refer you again to Chief Justice Sir Comer Petheram’s decision m 
Indian Law Reports 19, Calcutta, page 35. ( Reads. ) Here you find that 
if you have got the articles, from them you can draw your own inferences 
as to whether there was an attempt or not. Further evidence is unnecessary 
for the Prosecution, but the absence of it does not tell fatally against the 
accused. Perhaps I am travelling out of the course of the arguments upon 
which I first embarked, but you will allow me to go out of my way for a 
few minutes and follow Mr. Tilak’s habit of jumping from subject to sub¬ 
ject. Look at Mr. Tilak’s position in this case. He says “from year to year 
I have been publishing the same views as appear in these articles; no one 
can be misled because they are exactly what their views and my views 
are; these views have been urged by the Congress for so long that there 
can be no possibility of my language being misunderstood by those who 
read it, and they are only old ideas clothed in new words. They convey 
to them no new ideas. ” That being so, how is it that of the hundreds of 
readers of the Kesari not a single soul has been produced to show that he 
took a different view of the language of those articles > to what we place 
before the Jury. 

Why, Gentlemen, he has been'surrounded from the beginning of the 
trial. There are pleaders to right of him, pleaders to left of him, 
pleaders in front of him, while he did the thundering. He is 
quite right to do so ; a man may defend himself in any way he 
likes. Many of them, indeed most of them know the accused’s views and 
my own. And they will know that I am not contending anything with a 
view to annoying, but they well know that I am saying this to show' 
that any of them might have come forward to say ‘this construction on the 
articles is not correct.’ Why does not somebody come forward to say‘you 
are wrong in your interpretation of the article.’ I think that it was just as 
well perhaps that I was allowed to digress for a moment. I shall have to 
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come back to it because it is a matter which will have to be dealt with 
more seriously later on. I think I was right to draw your attention to these 
questions of language and intention and that he had means of contradic¬ 
ting our evidence. Our evidence consists of the articles themselves, the 
words in which these articles are couchded and the evidence of the Oriental 
Translator. His evidence as testified, is to the effect that the translations 
are correct in every particular except in one case. I will come to that 
later. But otherwise the translations are correct. That is the evidence and 
there is no other evidence to contradict it. You cannot take Mr. Tilak’s 
word that these translations are wrong. I have no objection to those of 
you who can read the original Marathi instructing their fellow jurymen 
and yon will find that there is not a single point of any importance. If 
you decide on the evidence and nothing else, Mr. Tilak’s arguments, his 
allegations as to wrong translations are of no effect. If you are satisfied that 
he is correct, give him the benefit by all means of the contentions he has 
put forward. The evidence uncontradicted is this, and the force of the 
terms uncontradicted is this: if Mr. Joshi’s evidence was not true the 
accused had his host of readers in the mofussil and his host of pleaders to 
prove that the translations were wrong or distorted. But not a shred of 
evidence is produced to prove that the articles do not, as Mr. Joshi says 
they do, in English accurately represent the Marathi of the original to the 
ordinary Marathi reader. Inferred from the articles themselves this 
evidence as to the meaning of these articles and the translations of these 
articles is conclusive. It will only be necessary for me to say very little 
more when I come to deal with the individual words raised by Mr. Tilak 
including the alleged distortions. 

Now I come back to Mr. Justice Strachey’s views with regard not only 
to the extent and limitations of the rights of public speech and public writ¬ 
ings and the manner in which you are entitled to get at the meaning of 
the articles which are impeached as going beyond the privileges conferred 
by the law. It must be obvious to you what I want to say, the only way, 
certainly almost the only way to discover what a man means is to read 
what he writes or hear what he says. If he says he did not mean what he 
said or wrote and does not produce any evidence, it may be, as the Chief 
Justice Sir Lawrence Jenkins says, the rough and ready means of arriving 
at a conclusion, but what other means have you got? Now Mr. Justice 
Strachey says this (Reads 4 It is true that there is a charge before you 7 
down to ‘ responsibility. 7 ) And then His Lordship went on to deal with 
one of the points made by Mr. Tilak the exact bearing of which I 
confess I did not at the time understand and have not yet understood. 
( Reads ‘ authority 7 down to ‘of the Government. 7 ) And then, Gentlemen, 
His Lordship proceeds to deal with the examples of the section as they then 
stood. I should like to draw your attention to the wording of this section and 
examine the particulars of this section as it stood before 1898. The explanation 
is somewhat different in wording from the concluding part of the section. 
It was much the same as it is now. ( Reads explanation of Section 124 A 
as it existed before 1898. ) Practically it seems to my view very much the 
same, as the Section is [now amended, although it is not concluded in lan¬ 
guage of such definite accuracy as the Section now is. His Lordship went 
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on ( Reads 4 a man may point > to ‘ intention. 5 ) Yon will find that every 
word of this is applicable to the amended section as it stands now ( Reads 
the revised explanations of Section 124 A. ) 

Now, his Lordship then went on to say ("Reads ‘If the writings can be 
reasonably’ down to ‘subvert or resist this authority.’) Next his Lordship 
went on to discuss the question of what is the meaning of the words disaffec¬ 
tion or disapprobation as intended in the Section as it then stood. He says 
(Reads ‘a man may criticise’ down to ‘ upon it. ’) Whoever disputed 
this? Whoever disputed that there was this right of discussion either in 
speech or in the Press? The law says it must not be carried to the extent of 
license. The Section now reads (Reads Section 124 A as now constituted* ) 
You may use language of the utmost violence provided you do not outstep 
the limit to the extent of exciting or attempting to excite hatred or con¬ 
tempt against the Government. Provided you do not do that you may 
comment upon the measures of = Government, legislative or otherwise, 
proposed or carried into effect by the Government, in any language you 
please. Mr. Tilak must have known that this extensive liberty of the 
Press has been recognised not only by the legislature itself but by the 
judgments of judges one of which he must be personally familiar with. 
Xook at the words of the Judge (Reads from ‘he may discuss’ down to 
‘unfairly’). What greater freedom of the Press can you want ? He follows 
on (Reads ‘so long as’ down to ‘its motives’) The imputations here are that 
the British Government with the idea of enriching England are robbing the 
people of India.( Reads to ‘that will not save him’). That did not warrant 
Mr.Tilak inevadingthis statement of the law with which he must be familiar. 
It did not warrant his rushing off to a forest of books by means of which, if 
you read a sufficient number of them which you would not understand, he 
so hid the wood that you could not see the wood from the trees. Mr. Justice 
Strachey says ( Reads ‘ not only to the Government ’ down to ‘ to the peo¬ 
ple.’ ) The Privy Council themselves say that this is the correct represen¬ 
tation of the law. The Full Bench when applied to refused to accept that 
there was anything wrong in the summing-up. And now you will see the 
necessity and advantage of drawing your attention to the confirmation by the 
Judicial Committee of the whole of this summing-up in which they did not 
see reason to alter one single word. Now what comes of all this bunkum 
about the freedom of the Press? Freedom of the Press has been turned into 
an engine for the exercise of license which, so far a‘s one can judge, has no 
limit, except the will of persons who claim to be exempt from all restraint 
upon what they call the liberty of the Press, including the right to abuse 
the Government and contend that liberty of the Press is inconsistent with 
the existence of the Government as it stands now. I put it to you that 
there is no escape from the contention put forward by the defence/ So far 
as Mr. Tilak’s contentions have gone that is what he says and nothing 
else. If you give Government any powers of restraint over the Press those 
powers must go. Government immediately becomes tyrannical, despotic, 
call it what you like, but Government with any power is inconsistent with 
the freedom of the Press, therefore do away with Government. That is the 
burden of his song. Can there be anything more dangerous? Anarchy would 
follow as sure as night following day. Once let it go to the public that, that 1 
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contention is well-founded and that there is no harm in these articles and 
that there can be no limitations imposed by Government of the country 
upon what these people choose to call the liberty of the Press, and you will 
repent the day that you allowed this doctrine to be put forward. Anarchy 
will follow as sure as night follows day and with Anarchy will come 
naturally a reign of violence the sound of which Lord Morley said in antici¬ 
pation he could hear roaring. Now I have very nearly exhausted this sum¬ 
ming-up; but it is a summing-up of such vital importance to all con¬ 
cerned, among others to those who would first fall victims to the outbreak 
which would inevitably result upon Mr. Tilak’s doctrines being accept¬ 
ed. When this summing-up is of such vital importance with regard 
to the discussion which you have had to listen to for the past five 
days, much against my will and I have no doubt much against yours, 
I have no option but to draw your attention to further passages. Mr. 
Justice Strachey says at page 138 ( Reads ‘for if a man comments’ to 

‘explanation.’) Then in discussing the more restricted view which had 
been put forward of the meaning of the Section, his Lordship went on to say 
(Reads from ‘ inclusive intention ’ down to ‘forcible resistance’). Then 
he pointed out to the Jury what they w r ere to do in directing their minds 
to the articles which were impeached ( Reads from ‘it was intended ’ 
down to 1 Mahomedan general ’ The articles in question consisted of 
a discussion with regard to Shivaji, and the alleged murder of Afzul 
Khan. It contained also something which is said to be in the vernacular, 
a poem. But when it is reduced to English it may be anything you 
like. It was supposed to be a poem about the hill-fort Pratabgarh. It 
was an article which concerned the death of Afzul Khan. His Lordship 
said (Reads 1 there are questions ’ down to 1 language of the articles y ) 
That follows the direction of all the English cases of which I am aware* 1 
Tha is more to the point, because English law is not applicable; it follows 
thetlines laid down in these Courts, and at Calcutta. You must infer inten¬ 
tion from the articles, and yon have to look at the surrounding circum¬ 
stances. I quite admit that in order to arrive at the intention of the 
writer you have to take not only the language but all the surrounding: 
circumstances of the case, as applying to the people to whom the 
articles are addressed, and of the writer himself. You have also to 
consider the probable effect on the minds of the readers. All this has 
to be taken into consideration in arriving at a conclusion whether or 
not he intended what the Prosecution say is the meaning of his words. 
You gather that intention first of all from the articles. You take into 
consideration certain conditions and from the articles put in you draw- 
your conclusions. 

Here we have articles between 12th May and 9th June published at 
weekly intervals, to the language of which I am going to ask your 
very serious attention, to what was in his mind at the time that he wrote 
them. And can you believe that what he rindended to do, and what he 
says was that he disapprobated the bomb, t and also the repressive 
measures ? You will see for yourselves in a few moments that this was 
only a hypocritical plan. It is impossible to believe that the writer could 
have had in his mind anything but approving the hideous murders at 
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Muzzuferpur and Poona. As I said before, it seems impossible that any 
human person could praise the two acts of murder as he has done. I don’t 
think, Gentlemen, you could have got the strength of these expressions 
when they were read to you at some speed. And when accused did not 
want to draw attention to particularly offensive passages, he gabbled them 
over as fast as he could as a safeguard and trusted to their escaping your 
attention. 1 come back to the summing-up because you have to look 
through a screen that is put up till you have pierced and obtained a view 
of the real figure behind that screen, which is intention, the screen being 
intended to obstruct the mind of the reader, So those who have to sit 
in judgment on the articles must, as Mr. Justice Strachey says—and he 
puts it in better language thau I can frame—ask themselves what the 
intention of the writer is. (Reads ‘ You must ask yourselves * to ‘ of the 
writer. * ) And in the passage immediately preceding that frequent 
sentence his Lordships says. (Reads ‘In judging of the intention ’ to 
4 criticism and comment.’) Apply every one of those words to these 
articles before you and I venture to suggest, perhaps I ought not to use 
that expression, but I venture to submit that the case for the Prosecution 
is clear beyond doubt, by the evidence adduced in this case and produced 
by the accused himself, evidence which he cannot challenge. It comes 
from his own words. I am assuming of course that you agree in our 
contention that the articles themselves come within the provision of 
section 124 A. I have already said* if you come to the conclusion that 
the articles cannot by any means whatever be construed as falling within 
the provisions of that Section there is an end of the case. But I think it 
will give you pause to come to any such conclusion. You have had the 
articles read to you, but read in the spirit which I have described. 
The accused read them as fast as he could; he did not stop to consider 
the points against him; he tried to suggest wrong translations, and^ made 
grossly improper suggestions against the Translator’s office. I maintain that 
the articles have been translated in the Translator’s office by *the. inter¬ 
preters sworn to do their duty. What reason therefore had Mr. Tilak to 
say that they deliberately distorted in this case to make a case for the 
Prosecution and ruin the accused*? These were utterly groundless 
insinuations made by Mr. Tilak, who at the same time tried to wriggle 
out of them, but he had not the courage to state in so many words, and he 
had not the courage to attempt to contradict anything by evidence. “ I 
suggest nothing against these people, but they are distorted translations.” 
That may be a manly way of defending oneself, but I do not think it is a 
way that will recommend itself to your minds. So much for the contents 
of the documents, the manner in which the intention is to be derived 
from them, and the manner in which you must endeavour to form your 
own views as to the intention from the documents themselves, as to the 
meanings of the writings which can be adopted for the purpose of conceal¬ 
ing the real meaning of the writer. 

And now I shall draw your attention to expressions in favour of the 
accused, which I had proposed myself to say independent of the judg¬ 
ment. If you can consistently with the discharge of your duties, and 
with your conscience, having regard to your thoughts in the jury box 
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and to what you have heard, come to the conclusion that these articles da 
not come within Section 124 A, then it is your duty to give the accused* 
the benefit of any serious doubt. No one has disputed, or will dispute 
this proposition. You must, if you can, put an innocent interpretation 
consistent with your duty to the Government and the public, and to your 
conscience, and you must give the benefit of the doubt, and as nine 
honest men, stand up and say, ‘we have read these articles and there is 
nothing in them which can be construed as coming within the meaning 
of the Section;’ Give the words the most liberal consideration that you 
think th§y are entitled to, take into consideration what Mr. Justice 
Strachey says ( Reads ‘ a journalist is not expected 5 down to ‘ all 'this 5 ) 
You must not take isolated words which strike you as being particularly 
offensive. That is not the right way to deal with this case. Take the 
writings as a whole. And in this case you have to take not only these 
two writings of 12th May and 9th June, but take the five intervening 
articles as throwing light upon the intention of the writer of the two 
incriminating articles. You will read them all as throwing a mild light 
upon each other, and from their rays you will be able to direct your 
own mental vision on the question of what the man means. You will 
read them all together, and as those writings shed light on these two 
bring your vision to bear on this question, and the only question to be 
considered in this case is, what is the intention of the writer. With 
regard to the question of the translations I might perhaps, as I am 
dealing with this summing-up, draw your attention to the sensible 
remarks which characterise the summing-up of Mr. Justice Strachey. In the 
course of his judgment he says ('Reads from ‘you have heard much discus¬ 
sion 5 1o ‘articles.’) Then, his Lordship pointed out fReads ‘it is a mistake 
to suppose 5 to ‘is called free’J. Then he drew the attention of the Jury to 
the two sides of the translations, and gave his suggestions according 
as they came to the conclusion, whether one translation was correct, or 
the other was incorrect, as to what the Jury should do. Now gentlemen, 
before I leave this book I would like you to know that when the accused 
in this case proposed to take the case before the Full-Bench for the purpose 
of obtaining leave to appeal to the Privy Council, one of the grounds 
set forth in the petition for leave to appeal was that there had been 
mis-direction to the Jury on the following points. You need only concern 
yourself with one of them, ‘ That the word Government meant British 
Rule, or its representatives 5 . You see the same point was forced 
upon you by Mr. Tilak, as he maintained here. He seems to think 
Bureaucracy, which is his own favourite expression, does not represent the 
Government because the Bureaucracy is really the services. That is one 
part of the argument and the other part of the argument is that the 
Bureucracy represents the officers of Government at large. You see his 
view here was, that the Judge had misdirected the Jury’with regard to the 
word Government. This question of the Bureaucracy not representing the 
Government is all nonsense and sheer waste of time. Other points 
also made in the petition. ‘ A matter of great importance to the sub¬ 
jects of the Crown’ that is Mr. Tilak’s claim here ; he represents 
every one including himself except the Bureaucracy and the British, 
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Government whom he claims to libel. He says this case is 
one of the greatest importance. ’ Gentlemen, that contention was 
put forward in forwarding this petition, and is equally false. ("Reads ‘that 
your petitioner is also advised’ down, to ‘in India’) The objection 
was to the summing-up. The summing-up stated ‘you can say what you like 
in language however offensive with regard to the-legislative actions 
or any other actions of Government, provided you do not attack 
Government itself and provided you do not attack the British Government 
as constituted and as represented, and also provided you do not come 
within the words of section 124 A, and bring or attempt to bring into 
hatred or contempt the Government. You can say what you please in any 
foul and disgusting language you choose to adopt.’ That was the sum¬ 
ming-up of the Judge and it was afterwards contended that it was a wrong 
summing-up. It was so contended in the application to the Privy Council 
and the Full-Bench considered that there were no, grounds whatever for 
interference, or for granting leave to appeal, and many other points which 
the Full-Bench dealt with. Sir Charles Farran, the Chief Justice, in 
delivering judgment said ( Reads from ‘ the definition of the word 
Government ’ to ‘ an illustration. ’ ) Therefore, Gentlemen, that judg¬ 
ment shows in a most conclusive manner how the point has been dealt 
with. It is the same point that has been advanced in this case, and that 
discussion must be our guiding star in dealing with the facts and conten¬ 
tions on both sides, with regard to the articles impeached, and the ar¬ 
ticles put forward for the purpose of trying to guide you on the correct 
path to a decision on these two articles. You are to say what the 

intention was of the writer, and what inference you draw as a result of 
their perusal. You will find according to my contention when you 
come to look at the details of the case put forward by the accused, 

that the case has no merits, and no substance. It will be for you 

to say whether my contention is right or wrong. My contention 
is that there is really no defence which can be seriously 

considered, notwithstanding the length of time that the Accused took in 
elaborating the case, and which his advisers and admirers considered an 
admirable defence. And really it was a capable defence, in so far as it 
consisted in reading a large number of books and extracts and drawing 
wrong conclusions from them. You will find that there is nothing in his 
case. I propose to deal here very summarily and I hope to dispose 
equally summarily with the principal points which have been raised by 
Mr. Tilak, Besides this I have already mentioned to you that he might 
have saved himself the discussion and the expenditure of time and labour over 
the Marathi. J propose to make a very summary statement in disposing 
of Mr. Tilak’s points, and I hope to avoid the necessity of going back to 
them more in detail, although it may be necessary at a later stage of the 
discussion. I don’t think it will, and I hope by this summary disposal 
of his points to still further economise time which I feel I have been 
occupying. But I hope that there has been some justification having 
regard to the importance of the case to the public at large, including the 
interests which Mr. Tilak says he represents, namely the Liberty of the 
Press and his community. I think on four different occasions Mr. 
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Tilak found fault with the translations, the last occasion being this 
morning. Here again one can hardly believe Mr. Tilak was serious, 
but one can understand he is in a very dangerous, and I might say, 
a very desperate condition. Any straw that he can get hold of, to 
float on the tide of ruin on which he has swept himself, he must clutch 
at. And of course the first thing that he has to do is to impeach the 
translations, and he has the audacious effrontery to contend 
that he is being indicted upon articles, the translations of which are 
wrong and he must be acquitted. Do you really believe that he was 
serious in putting forward this defence? His contention is untrue; there 
is no proof whatever that there have been any mis-translations here. I do 
not know whether you have dictionaries, or would like them. 
I can give you chapter and verse for the words put 
forward by the translator. I can give you in each instance the pages where 
the expressions adopted by the Translator’s office are to be found, What 
are Mr. Tilak’s contentions? That king should not be capital K. Well, 
let him have a little k. Killing is just killing without any feeling. He 
objects to the word assassination. Can Mr. Tilak benefit if I will allow 
him the whole of his objections to the translations, eighteen words in all 
out of-I have,not counted the number of words in the articles impeached- 
eighteen words in all are disputed! And he has the effrontery to call them 
4 the distortions of the Translator’s office \ It is a word that should never 
have been used unless he intended to carry the suggestion to its logical 
conclusions by proving by his own translations that the translations 
are wrong, otherwise he should not have used the words distorted. It is 
not a question of having revenge. That is to say that they were deli¬ 
berately concocted for the purpose of ruining him and helping the Prose¬ 
cution. Think of the absurdity of the thing! If theie was a shade of truth in 
that it would result in the immediate detention of these misguided 
people in the Translator’s office who were responsible for such a thing. It 
would mean their ruin for life and their dismissal from the office. And 
what for ? Does he contend that there was ill-feeling between Mr. Joshi 
of the Translator’s office and himself? Does he suggest that there is 
any cause for ill-feeling between himself and Mr. Joshi to give a sardonic 
perversion of these articles ? Give him the benefit of the doubt with 
effect to these 18 words and just for one moment let us see what will 
happen. 

His Lordship: —I was going to ask whether it would be any advantage 
if we retire earlier and return at 3 p. m. 

Advocate General: —I am quite willing to go on now. 

His Lordship :—I have no desire to hurry you, but I would just like 
to have some idea when you are likely to finish. 

Advocate General: —Your Lordship is well aware that there is a 
great deal to explain but I hope I shall be able to close my remarks today. 

His Lordship: —By this evening.? 

Advocate General: —I earnestly pray so. 

His Lordship: —We will rise now till 3 P, M. instead of 3. 30, P. M. 
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Advocate General\ continuing his address after tiffin said: Gentlemen 
of the Jury, you have a list of the words upon which the accused relies, as 
having been merely mistranslated, and also of the words which he alleges 
are distorted. And I ask you to remember his affectation of indignation at 
what he calls distortions. I say with no hesitation or fear of contradic¬ 
tion that it was an expression for which there was no reason whatever. It 
was introduced for the purpose of finding fault with the Translator’s office, 
to which Mr.Joshibelongs.lt failed because Mr.Joshi was not the Translator 
of these two articles. Mr. Joshi’s evidence was not contradicted, and it 
was shown that not a single point could be made by Mr. Tilak. I am 
content for the sake of peace and the saving of time to give him the 
benefit of those eighteen words which he says ought to 
appear in the translations. I don’t care one atom where they appear. If you 
have the industry to go through the two articles, in which it is alleged the 
mistakes have occured, I venture to predict that at the end of a long and 
toilsome task you will find that there is not one single material syllable 
in the translstions which require amendation. If that be so what does 
it matter whether, as Mr. Justice Strachey says (Reads). Whether there 
is some palpable alteration or amendation necessary or advisable, it does 
not affect the question of the general tenor of and character of these 
articles. I pass on then to what seems to me to be the next point put 
forward by the Accused which we know his Lordship will tell you, there is 
absolutely nothing in; and that is the point that there is no proof that 
anything followed as the effect of these articles. If it be necessary, I 
will go through again and quote other cases which have been decided in 
this Court. I will give his Lordship references to them. They appear in 
2. Bombay Law Reporter page 294, and 304. and 8 Bombay Law 
Reporter page 421. You will find from these reports and the one which 
I have referred to at considerable length, namely 22. Bom. That this 
proposition can be adduced and I will state them at once in order that 
I may be able, if possible, to redeem my promise or conditional 
promise of sitting down at 5. p. m. I will state my proposion now, 
and I think these authorities will support me. I am perfectly con¬ 
fident, that his Lordship will tell you there is nothing faulty with 
the proposition which I am going to put before you, and you will 
see that nine-tenths of Mr. Tilak’s points are swept away. My first 
point is this that the accused being Editor, Publisher and Proprietor of 
this paper is responsible for everything that appears in it. I have already 
told you that there can be no dispute upon the facts at issue in this case. 
They are all now admitted, but you must not suppose that because they 
are admitted by the Accused, that they are to be adjudged to him for 
righteousness. There was no use denying it. It was proved and the law 
makes him responsible. That is my first point. You have his responsibility 
from every point of view. My next point is that he is liable for all that 
appears, and has appeared in that paper, and for what he meant to write, 
or for what he now says he meant to write. It is for you to judge his style, 
and to judge of the effect that the meaning of the writing has; not for him 
to say l oh, I meant this, that, or the other thing . y We say it means what 
he meant when he wrote those articles. From those articles you have to 
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adduce the meaning which it is your duty to adduce as jurymen, and it is 
idle waste of time for the Accused to say that you must not judge of inten¬ 
tion from what he has written. I will not refer more in detail, as I do not 
want to v r aste time, as his Lordship will tell you that my proposition is 
beyond dispute, and that the authorities from the earliest times, up to the 
decision in the last case show that that is what you have to do. It may be a 
short and ready means of doing so, but there are no other means. You have 
already had the decision of Sir Comer Petheram, and you will find that this 
proposition supported by Mr. Justic Strachey in the case reported on 
page 272,and 520,of Mayne’s^Criminal Law. Again I say, and in favour ol 
the Accused,you judge his intention not by any single word or sentence, but 
you take both articles and the articles put in to prove intention, and from 
them and the mutual light they throw upon each other you draw your own 
conclusions. My next point is this that in considering the law applicable to 
this particular case, and the charges against the Accused, you need not 
trouble yourselves to find out what the English law is but I may tell 
you that the Accused, though I do not know whether he did it intentionally, 
mixed the law in England as to the relations of the Judge and Jury. 
Yesterday he had the effrontery to tell you that it was the universal 
pratice in England, and in these Courts to leave the Jury the whole 
question of law and fact ; he went on to say that the law in England was 
Jury-made law, and you can deal with this case as you please. Well, the 
only excuse that I can think of for such a proposition being put before the 
Court is that a somewhat similar proposition seems to have been put forward 
in Calcutta, I will not mention any name as he may be alive and regret the 
position he took up. Well Gentlemen, the Chief Justice Sir Comer Petheram, 
promptly disposed of this by saying 1 it is my duty to instruct the Jury on 
the construction of this SectionIt may be that Mr. Tilak has some 
slight recollection of this case, and only that could have justified him in 
telling the Jury what he did. It is absolute nonsense, it is a contradiction 
in terms, and Mr. Tilak, as a pleader of 28 years’ standing, knows that 
you have to take the law from the judge, while you judge of facts. I 
think Mr. Tilak began to realize about the end of his address, that he 
had been a little wild in his proposition. There can be no doubt if you look 
at these Sections what is intended. According to the terms of the 
Section, ( Reads Sections ) it is the duty of the judge to direct the 
jury upon all points of law, and it is the duty of the Jury to return a 
verdict upon all points of fact. Then to say that it has been the practice 
in the English Courts to leave all questions of law and facts to the 
Jury, is a misrepresentation of facts. One begins to doubt the purity 
and loftiness of people who will try to miselad a Jury in this way. Mr. 
Tilak is an old and experienced lawyer, surrounded by a heavy 
battery of Pleaders and Attorneys, and it is impossible that the suggestions 
could have been made bona fide . Believe me there is no foundation 
in law for that proposition, but I will tell you, as a matter of fact and as a 
matter of law, that you have to take his Lordship’s direction. But I admit 
that you are the sole judges of fact, I do not dispute that for one moment. 
The other point, as far as I have been able to gather, was one which I 
have already admitted. I regret my inability to follow Mr. Tilak’s subject 
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in full, but I think I have the main points of it. 1 The next point which he 
tried to make was that you ought to draw no presumption against him' 
because there was no evidence as to any effect having been produced by 
these articles. Again his Lordship will tell you that I am right in the 
point I am going to submit that the question of success or failure of the 
attempt, supposing you find that there was an attemtpt, is entirely im¬ 
material. Having succeeded, his conviction would be the more certain 
and his sentence would be adequate ; if he failed, so much the luckier 
for him, but to" say that he must be shown to have failqd from physical or 
some other obstruction not emanating from himself is a misunderstanding 
of the English language and the decisions of the judges of law. I will 
not repeat this again, having stated it clearly and his Lordship will tell you 
that success or failure is immaterial. You have only to look at the articles 
to see if they come within the words of section 124A. One other point 
is this, the question of free speech, free writing. Well I have said 
what I have to say on this point as representing the Prosecution. I can 
summarise all that I have said and desire to say on this point. What the 
freedom of the Press and freedom of speech is quite clear by the very 
words of the Section. I have read you the summing-up of Mr. 
Justice Strachey which shows that in the exercise of that freedom of 
speech and writing you may write what you like about the legislative or 
administrative actions of Government in whatever language you like, 
make it as offensive as you like, but you step outside that, you step outside 
the explanation under 124A. Again it will be necessary for me to deal 

further on with this aspect of the case. I am convinced that I am right 

and his Lordship will tell you that I am right and by itself all Mr. Tilak’s 
address may well be wiped from your minds. This I have already told you 
but I will mention it again that the existence of a real or fanciful 
grievance is no defence whatever. You will find that laid down 
in the summing-up of the Chief Justice, now at home, 

and here again I do not expect, I am not in the 

least degree apprehensive, that I shall be told by his Lordship that I am 

telling you something not correct in law; and there I submit is the whole 
discussion of the grievances and necessity for reform, are past the mark, 
and are simply part and parcel of an 'address, directed to vilification of 
Government and stirring of unrest in the cause of self-defence. There 
is also another part of Mr. Tilak’s defence that may also be swept away 
being absolutely irrelevant. He says these articles did not mean what they 
contained but we assume is that they did mean what he wrote. He says they 
were in reply to a controversy/ We assume that though of course this is a 
very violent assumption. He says these were replies to articles criticising 
himself and the Marathas whom in a loyal sort of way he claims to repre¬ 
sent and these articles were a contradiction or reply to the Anglo-Indian 
newspapers. If the language comes within section 124A he can defend 
himself by saying ‘these articles were written because A B & C. wrote 
other articles. This is a controversy. I am going fto resent it. My brain has 
got into such a state of confusion and imbecility, because from day to 
day I have got information and at the end of the week I accumulate this 
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information and I reply to the attack of the Anglo-Indian papers.’ That 
is no defence and though I considered it unnecessary for him to go into 
details of the newspapers produced, I did not object. As a matter of fact 
you will find that there is no justification for the allegation that the 
Anglo-Indian Press attacked him or his brother journalists, or the Natives, 
or the Congress, in any terms which called for violent anger, and I do 
not care if they did. That is no justification. If it is true that there 
was any such suggestion made about whipping by public sweepers, of 
course it was most disgraceful. But if yon turn to the real point, you 
will find that he did not produce some of the articles in the original but 
read extracts from other papers, which were alleged to be extracts from 
the Asian and Empire . Neither of these papers is produced in the 
original. I did not know this at the time, and of course it was not my 
business to go into each of the newspapers without knowing whether 
they were going to be used. As a matter of fact the Asian and Empire 
which are supposed to be the most offensive are not produced in original, 
but are quoted by some paper, called, I think, The Gujarati . That is 
not the way to prove articles. (Having received from the Clerk of the 
Crown, the Pioneer of 7th May) I think I am a little inconsistent in 
saying that these matters have not been appearing, and I find that there 
was an attack made on the Indian Press by the Anglo-Indian Press, but 
they do not justify the writing of the incriminating article. Th o Pioneer 
of 7th May is referred to in the article which appeared in the Kesari on May 
9. Now look at the words of this article (Reads ‘if the moral disease’ 
down to ‘heroic measures. ’) Now, what has he got there ? It is a com¬ 
ment directed to the state of things in the world at large. It is not direc¬ 
ted to Mr. Tilak in any shape or form whatever. It refers to the Native 
Press as a body and generally contends that if this moral disease is to 
spread as it did in Spain then fReads down to ‘bombs.’) Now take 
the next passage. Of course, if Mr. Tilak likes to fit on the cap, I have 
no objection. This is the cap ( Reads down to ‘let us only ’ to ‘situation ’) 
At present Mr. Tilak is not in sympathy with the Council but if he wishes 
to^assume the Counciller’s cap let him, if he likes. We have had Burke 
and Mill quoted at each hearing. I do not think we had Milton. ( Reads 
again down to ‘ Congress moderate. ’) Well, Mr. Tilak is not a Congress 
Moderate and the evidence in the case shows that he is an Extremist. I do 
not know if he is a Congress Extremist. The last Congress disappeared 
under Mr. Tilak’s moderation. ( Reads down to c that its revenue. ’ ) 
There is one other part. ("Reads down to ‘ feeble minds astray. ’ ) Now 
what is there that any sensible man can object to. Is there a word there 
that can justify the allegation that there were disgraceful attacks in the 
Pioneer which caused the great souls of the Kesari to swell in anger 
and show themselves in the words of the article complained of ? I put it 
to you that the excuse is a falsity on its face so far as the facts are 
concerned, and even if it were true his Eordship will tell you that I am 
right in saying that it would be no defence. I think I have put nine points 
before you and that exhausts all that I have to advance in this case as to 
the proper way in which you as the Jury should approach the consideration 
of the facts of these points because almost all of them were made by Mr. Tilak 
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and there is one which remains which I will deal with at once. Mr. Tilak 
suggests that the onus has been laid wrongly upon him in bringing him 
within the exemption terms of section 124 (A) and 153 (A), That again 
Gentlemen, is due to a faulty misapprehension of the law Statutory origin¬ 
al law. We are concerned only with the Indian Statute. 1 The Statutary 
law is to be found in section 105 of the Evidence Act. That section 
says that when a person is accused of any offence the burden of proof 
falls or him, ("Reads section). You have only to accuse; here Mr. Tilak is 
committed on a charge. Therefore it is quite clear according to the 
terms of the Evidence Act that there has been no wrong placing of the 
onus on Mr. Tilak’s shoulder in this case- He is charged with this 
offence and he says he is not guilty because he comes under explanation 
2 of section 124A. On him lies the burden of proving that he comes in 
some way under that protection. Then we have the doctrine advanced in 
a number of different ways, Protean in their form but all meaning what I 
stated to yon a short time ago, that the Accused was entitled to write these 
writings because some one else had written articles attacking him 
and his party and his paper and that by reading these articles in the 
heat of the discussion, or controversy as he called it, between the pro- 
Bureaucrats and the anti-Bureaucrats; as if he wrote it by way of advice 
to Government or by way of intimation of the existence of defects in the 
Government, calling for reformation, or by way of a declaration on his 
part to those who agree with him in a preference for a particular form of 
Government which is entertained either by the writer or his community 
to which the writtings are addressed. Would that justify any language 
which he chose to use ? There is no sense in the article unless you carry 
it to that extent. It amounts to this, that in the heat of the controversy 
or because he wanted to obtain reforms of abuses, or because he wanted 
to give Government, intimation that if they did not give some reforms 
4 4 We will give you bombs ” that he is entitled to use language whether 
it comes under the Section or not. That is the meaning of his argument.' 
That you will find when you call back to your mind the general tenor of 
his defence and you will find that this is his real defence except that 
extraordinary incident which took place yesterday or today-the idea of 
self-defence ! Here again can you conceive anybody with the faintest 
knowledge of law putting forward such a suggestion seriously that he was 
entitled to write these articles, no matter what was their language, no 
matter whether thev were included or excluded from the exceptions in 
124 A, as he did it in self-defence. Would you like to know what the right 
of self-defence is. It appears in Section 96 and following sections of 
the Penal Code, These are the rights ( Reads section 96 ). This is the 
right that Mr. Tilak put forward in his defence yesterday as justifying 
his action. I think the accused must have laughed when he left the 
Court after having put forward that defence to think that 
it was received in silence instead of Homeric laughter. He says 
the articles were written in the heat of controversy or as giving advice 
or expressing a preference for certain forms of Government, entertained by 
the Accused and his community or people to whom the article was addressed. 
That was his opening part, when he went into a description of the manner 
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lie collects his information for discussing affairs in his newspaper which 
occur from week to week. It is a repetition of the same point over and over 
again to the point of exasperation. Of course the answer is that it is too 
preposterous a claim to be just by any law; opposed to common sense 
and opposed to public interest and the safety of order at large. It would 
result in this ludicrous absurdity that you can have such a thing as 
patriotic sedition. 1< I am an editor; I want reforms, if you don’t give 
them I will bomb you and that is not sedition because of my motive. 
My motive is high”. Just turn back your memory to what he said 
on motive and intention. The two things are totally different. But 
he jumbles them together and you will find that he says something to 
the effect that, if his motives and his intentions are pure, he can commit any 
kind of crime he likes and it cannot affect him. If he goes through life 
much longer with those views in his mind and acts upon them, he will find 
himself in a very much worse predicament than he is now. You see the 
Indian Penal Code does not say anything about motive, it does not enter 
into it. You may enter into a crime with a very high motive but you will 
be punished all the same. The question of motive may come into consi¬ 
deration and help in reducing the sentence. It is one of those propositions 
that one may hardly suppose he was serious, in putting it forward. Of 
course one can give any number of instances to show the fallacy of that 
argument that because your motive may be good or not criminal, you must 
be excused. Why, Gentlemen, if this were so you would be putting the 
greatest temptation that humanity could be subjected to. The taking of 
life for the purpose of preserving your own; what will be the result? You will 
be brought up in Court, I don’t think you will be hanged, although you may 
deserve to, but you will certainly be transported for life. It is no excuse 
that you have commited an offence from motives of self-preservation. 
And I think one of the most horrible illustrations of that doctrine is to be 
iound in a case which, I have no doubt, some of you remember. It is 
a case where some men were ship-wrecked, and to preserve the lives of 
some the rest were sacrificed to provide food. The motive might have 
been in the minds of these, of their own self-preservation. I need 
not labour the point any more; his Lordship will tell you that it is no 
defence whatever, from the fact that you might have had good motives 
for committing the crime. Of course I am assuming every thing in favour of 
the Prosecution, that these articles do absolutely come within the Section. 
I will just revive your memory that Mayne points out that it is a point 
outside the law that you may commit the offence of libel and libel a man 
from the highest possible motives. That will not help you, if you have 
commited the offence of libel; motive or no motive, you will be punished, 
And otherwise the whole of Mr. Tilak’s arguments on the points of 
motive and intention involves the absurdity that a man may commit the 
offence of patriotic sedition. You may show the circumstances in which you 
have written the article, which prima-facie comes within the sectionl24A. 
You may show circumstances which might go to reduce or modify the 
sentence. That is totally different to proposing that it is in defence of the 
substantive charge. He refers us to Mayne, and you will find at page 
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244, (Reads from ‘ intention must not be confounded ’ to ‘for spite ’) 
That disposes of the lengthy argument involving much confusion of ideas 
between motive and intention. 

We come back now, Gentlemen, to a very short consideration of Mr. 
Tilak’s contentions with regard to intention, whether it can be inferred by 
what he calls fictitious means. He suggests that it is an exploded doctrine, 
and that it is a very fragile means of arriving at a conclusion. Now what 
he calls an exploded doctrine is the doctrine that you infer a man’s inten¬ 
tions from what he has said, or done, or written. Well, I don’t know 
whether the explanation itselt is to be found in the Bengali Bombs. It is a 
doctrine which stands to this day supported by all authorities except Mr. 
Tilak. Some of the more prominent judicial authorities I have given, and his 
Lordship will tell you that it forms a safe guide. There are cases in which 
it would be unsafe to infer a man’s intentions from words written or spok¬ 
en. Mr. Tilak says that the circumstances in this case point to the con¬ 
clusion that he receives information from week to week, and bases his 
remarks on information received from India and England which led him 
to indite these articles for the particular purpose which I have mentioned. 
That is his idea of there being in this case surrounding circumstances in 
existence, which entitle him, no matter what his language may be, to say 
what he likes. This is his chorus from beginning to end. “No matter 
what my language is, the Penal Code does not apply to me, and you must 
return a verdict of not quilty.’ This is a fallacy which runs through the whole 
of his argument. You are bound, as you are entitled, to look into all the cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding him; the time at which the articles were writ¬ 
ten and the persons to whom they were addressed. All these things have 
to be taken into consideration. Then you have to exercise these powers of 
common-sense which Mr. Tilak says you must not exercise in this case, 
When you arrive at that step you must apply the law, and say whether in 
your opinion the provisions of section!24A are applicable to the case ornot. 
Mr. Tilak’s argument is nothing but going round in a circle, a process 
which has no end, and will not enable you to reach any conclusion at all. 
You will find, I am right when^I tell you, that his argument goes back to 
this. He says ‘it does not matter what I say or do under Sections 153 A and 
124 A, if you find that my intentions are lawful. ’ That is not the law, 
as I am confident you will be directed by the Judge. There is one more 
point. Mr. Tilak says there is no evidence beyond of course what you 
can draw from the wording of the Section, there is no evidence from 
which you can infer intention except the card. Well, so far as he is con¬ 
cerned, I cannot carry that matter any further. What I rely upon for the 
Crown is this that the card was found in Mr. Tilak’s house in a drawer. 
Look at the circumstauces connected with it, and his connection with 
the articles. It is entirely a matter for your consideration. I am unwill¬ 
ing to unduly press the matter, if yon think or if his Lordship thinks that 
it is a matter that should not be pressed, but unduly press it I will not. 
But that it is a matter of relevance to the charge I think nobody can 
dispute. You see that it is certain in the circumstances in which the 
search was made that it was impossible for anybody to have put that card 
there for the purpose of implicating Mr. Tilak. It is not suggested that 
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there was anybody who did put the card there. In fact so far as I can 
understand Mr. Tilak practically admits the card is in his own hand¬ 
writing. That being so there is no effect in saying that the card was in¬ 
itialled by Mr. Tilak’s manager and was in the custody of the police ever 
since it was found. Now I ask you to recall Mr. Tilak’s attempt to cross- 
examine the Police Officer. Did it not strike you as a suggestion that 
the card was found behind his back? Does it not suggest that somebody 
put it there behind his back? I put it to you that he had not made up his 
mind at first what course to pursue with regard to that card, and when he 
found it was absolutely futile to attempt to avoid the fact that the card was 
found in his premises and in his drawer and amongst his other papers. He 
knew it was impossible to accept any defence. And what was his explana¬ 
tion ? That he thought it necessary to procure books on explosives for the 
purpose of considering the definition of explosives in the Explosives Act. It is 
foryou to say what reliance you can place on this statement having regard to 
the manner in which he has apparently approached this grave question. But, 
Gentlemen, the man who can write as Mr. Tilak has written, passages fBom 
which I am going to refer to again on behalf of the Prosecution, this inci¬ 
dent of the finding of the card is looked upon with sufficient suspicion to 
suppose that it is particular evidence to come to the conclusion as to the 
intention of the writer of these articles which have been impeached or as 
throwing light npn them. Our suggestion is that the whole object of Mr. 
Tilak’s articles was to threaten the administration and to threaten Gov¬ 
ernment, that if they did not grant the demands as a price of 
peace, then bombs would follow. If necessary I shall go through 
the chief points of the main articles and prove that those con¬ 
tentions are correct. If the general contents of the articles are suf¬ 
ficient to prove that there was an attempt to terrorise the Government, 
by threats open or concealed, to the effect that bombs will be thrown, I put 
it to you whether the effect of the existence of this card is not a fact to be 
taken into consideration in considering the action of the Accused. As I 
say if this is not a threat what is it ? You find this man by his words and 
articles repudiating the bomb; but while repudiating the bomb and its 
use he tells Government that unless they guarantee reforms bombs will 
continue. He says Government has had a salutary warning and 
when you find a card about explosives in that man’s own 
handwriting I must leave you to come to the conclusion. Now 
I will refer to one passage in the article of June 9th. It may be neces¬ 
sary to go into this article in a little more detail, but I am going to show 
you a passage upon which I rely as showing how much truth there is in- 
the suggestion when he repudiates bombs. Turn to page 3 and you 
will see (Reads “The bomb is some form of knowledge” down to “a 
charm and an amulet.”) This is the gentleman who repudiates bombs. 
You will see throughout the whole of the rest of the article and the other 
articles to which 1 am going to refer there is not only a veiled but a 
distinct threat to Government that to use the words of Exhibit 64 (Reads 
from “temporary” to ‘bomb has come to stay.’) Here again I am subject 
to his Eordship’s directions. If his Eordship thinks I ought not to make 
any lengthy reference to that article I will not do so. But mind you it is 
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his exhibit and I understand him to say that it represents his Iviews. But 
that is for you to decide. You will have to consider whether you will 
make use of it or not. But remember the accused puts it in 
as part of his defence. If he disapproves of bombs why write of them 
as of “ more the form of knowledge, a kind of witchcraft a charm and 
an amulet.” Then there is another article which you will find of 2nd 
June. You will be asked to sap this is prohibitory of bombs. This is 
the man who is desirous of supporting Government and objects to the 
taking of life at all. Look at the 4th line of the article headed “Secret of 
the Bomb” (Reads from “the murder of Mr.Rand” down to “of Bengal.”) 

It is curious how that Rand murder fascinates the Poona writers. Now 
read those following sentences and if you can give credence to *Mr. 
Tilak’s protestation that he abhors murders give him the benefit. (Reads 
down to “intention.”) That is the passage, I say, I cannot conceive any 
person actuated by feelings of humanity, and claiming to be a humane 
being, could have written. He is praising two dastardly murders and 
the murderers are submitted to promotion or distinction according as 
he thinks superiority in point of skill and daring. Where was the skill 
and daring in connection with the Poona murders. Two midnight 
assassins, creeping in the darkness to kill their unsuspecting victims. 
Where was the skill, where was the daring in these wicked 
murders? I had intended to avoid language of passion altogether because I 
was satisfied that Mr. Tilak’s own language carried with it its own damning: 
conviction. But having the misfortune to sit through these ravings from 
morning to morning, from day to day, it is impossible to cast from one’s mind 
the effect which such doctrines produce in the minds of any who have 
to deal with him. These are two of perhaps the choicest quotations, 
from the articles which go to show what was working in his mind. I 
am not touching the point. I promise only to show that the Prosecution 
cannot be charged with being unreasonable, when they say that when a 
person is capable of formulating and putting into print such things you 
cannot wonder if suspicion is directed to him when you find such enthu¬ 
siasm for the bomb and when you find in his house, in his own hand 
writing, a card by the means of an address on which he will be able to 
procure bombs. There are many other paragraphs that go to show that 
he revelled in the thought of the cheapness and economy with which 
bombs can be manufactuied. fReads from “the very system of adminis¬ 
tration ” down to “beneficient act. ” ) So you may be a beneficent 
murderer in the opinion of Mr. Tilak, though I hope not in the opinion 
of those who follow him. (Reads “ in the case of the Poonaites ” down 
to ‘terrorists,’) He slurred over the fact when he was reading the articles,., 
but now when I have read the whole of that passage, and the enormity 
of it occurs to you, can you wonder that this is ground for the Prosecu¬ 
tion that the discovery of the card is significant, and that you must 
take it into solemn consideration before you part? So much, Gentlemen, 
for the intention to be drawn from the card, the circumstances and from 
the arguments about the presumptions which are to be drawn from the 
writings. I have nothing further to say in reference to these discussions 
of motive and intention. As to the question of the relative rights of Judge 
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aud Jury, you have my views aud the authorities I have mentioned. It 
is quite untrue to suggest that you are the judges of the law in this 
country. I have nothing further to add on that point to what I have 
already stated. I think that I have dealt, shortly perhaps, but none the 
Jess I hope effectually with all the other arguments addressed to you up 
to the last day but one. 

Now on the 17th of July there was a fresh opening of precisely the 
same points as had been commented upon before and I have about 
twenty pages of notes all referring to the same subject, in different words, 
one portion of the reference being what struck me as being a somewhat 
unfortunate one. He referred to Lord Morley, speaking of him as Pundit 
Morley, to show that Lord Morley and Mr. Tilak were of one mind.—great 
minds arriving at the same conclusion. But unfortunately for Mr. Tilak who 
says it is not sedition for him to say, “ You cannot have repressive mea¬ 
sures,” that is not Lord Morley’s view. I only allude to this incident of the 
Civil Service dinner, which seems to have bad some great attraction for Mr. 
Tilak, to point out whatever views Lord Morley may have expressed 
about the desirability of extending liberal reforms to India. He had to 
approve of the repressive action of Government, “repressive” or “ op¬ 
pressive ” I don't care which. He quotes from Lord Morley praying 
that Lord Morley may not approve of the repressive action which consti¬ 
tutes the burden of Mr. Tilak 5 s song. Just look at the ludicrous absurdity 
of Mr. Tilak 5 s argument. Bombs are to be thrown, any amount of distur¬ 
bances of the peace may take place, bnt Government must not take any 
action. What is Government here for except to maintain order? And then 
he says if you maintain order you are entering upon a course of repres¬ 
sion, brought upon you by a number of fiends, or evil geniuses who come 
upon you every ten years! This means a proof of repression. c And if you 
do not stop it, we warn you,bombs will continue. 5 Put it into plain language 
and still you are asked to say that that is not sedition. Well if it is not, the 
sooner the law is altered to reach the person who has these convictions 
the better for all parties concerned, and the longer will the anarchy be 
deferred which will certainly come upon us. Well I will put it in this way. 
If the conduct and policy of Mr. Tilak and his party meets with the ap¬ 
proval of any Court of Justice then the flood-gates of anarchy will be 
opened and disaster must follow as night follows day. Well I will pass over 
Mill, and Blunt, and Amos, and other authors quoted by Mr. Tilak on 
Representative Government in the various extracts he has read to you, as 
Laving no concern with the question that you have to consider, and now 
I can faithfully say that I have come to the last part of Mr. Tilak 5 s 
address, which was based upon Section 153 A. With regard to Section 
153 A. I do not propose to take up the time of the Court. It has never 
been the subject of any authoritative decision that I am aware of ; but 
it really does not matter, because the wording of the Section is perfectly 
clear, and it is fiction, pure and simple, for him to say that be does not 
understand the charge. He is charged with creating ill-will between two 
different classes of his Majesty’s subjects. The whole of the arguments 
have been to show that there are two hostile camps pro*Bureaucrats and 
anti-Bureaucrats, and then for him to pretend he does not know what the 
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charge means! I leave him to you to dispose of. To say that you can¬ 
not charge a man under Section 153 A, and also 124 A is again to com¬ 
pletely misunderstand the law. There may be two completely different 
offences, or joint-offences under 153 A and 124 A. The charges are prac¬ 
tically well-framed, and practically plain, and it is contended wilfully to 
show otherwise. Personally, Gentlemen, I do not care very much what 
happens to the charge under 153A. For this reason, that 
if there is a conviction under 124A. well, it would not be 
worth while bothering much about Section 153 A. It would not affect the 
case one way or another, and therefore I feel the less anxiety in dealing 
with the charge under that section, I hope, 1 have put before the 
Court with sufficient intelligence as to be clear as to my meaning of the 
different points of the case as presented by the Prosecution and the 
Accused, and nothing remains for me but a word or two about the im¬ 
plicated sections as throwing light upon the situation. I accept the whole 
of what my learned friend Air. Inverarity stated in his opening and I will 
submit to you and to the Court that it is obvious from the wording of the 
article “The Country’s misfortune,” that the whole political situation 
in India which it is said has resulted from (Reads “the obstinacy and 
perversity” down to “rebellious path.”,) Gentlemen, I do not propose to 
follow the offensive attitude taken up by Mr. Tilak in his numerous 
references to Russian history, the reasons of the introduction of the bomb 
into Russia &c. I am not certain what the facts which would be neces¬ 
sary to be placed before you, are. Fortunately Russia does not require to 
be defended by Mr. Tilak, but the truth is exactly the opposite of 
what Mr. Tilak represented it to be. May I just say that the real 
history is opposed to Mr. Tilak? It was not the bomb which forced the 
granting of reforms, and the establishment of the Duma; the bomb 
reduced a number of privileges which were granted. Any body who 
knows anything about Russia’s modern history will tell you so. But Air. 
Tilak’s party uses this as showing that bombs forced the granting of 
reforms in Russia, and you must follow the example here.Whether he is 
right or wrong there can be no question that his doctrine is subversive 
to the Government, but the whole object of all these articles is to show 
first of all that it is due to the action of the white Bureaucracy in 
India that certain young gentlemen in Bengal-gentlemen is the gentle 
euphemism for bomb throwers-have become ‘\turned headed’’ and taken 
to bomb-throwing. That is held up for the public, who have the mis¬ 
fortune to read these papers, as being the course to be adopted.This is 
the way that reforms are to be obtained from Government, the obstinate 
white Bureaucracy, Now read down a few sentences lower, and you will 
find all these horrible sentiments being announced broad-cast throughout 
the country, and he says that the only mistake you can make in throwing 
bombs is to throw them at the wrong people. Throw bombs by all means^ 
but throw them straight. (Reads to “in place of Air. Kingsford.”) If it 
had hit Mr. Kingsford it would have been all right. Don’t make any 
mistake, and you will win the approval of Air. Tilak and his followers, 
(Reads down to “official class.”) If this is not language of the most 
violently seditious character, and calculated to bring Government into 
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hatred and contempt, tell me what is. (Reads down to “officials.”) Try 
and exercise a little common sense when considering languge like this. 
Here you have it suggested that the Russian people practise the throwing 
of bombs on account of the exasperation produced by unrestrained power. 
How much worse is the case of India, where the oppression is practised 
by alien officers ? Throughout, the whole burden of the song in these 
articles runs in this strain. You have an alien Government; get rid of it 
as soon as you can. In other countries bombs are thrown, well select 
bombs. Don’t throw them more often than you can help unless 
you can throw straight. Now we come to that much discussed question 
of the partition of Bengal. Do you know, does any one know, what the 
real greivance is as to the partition of Bengal ? It was only a redistribu¬ 
tion of boundaries. It was only a redistribution of governing bodies. 
(Readsfrom ‘since the partition of Bengal’ down to ‘execsses’). Well, you 
have had these views before you, for your proper consideration. Was he 
justified in saying this, as also the illustration about the cat? I do not wish 
to repeat what has already been said on this. Then we have the next 
sentence. ("Reads down to “the country is aliem or white Bureaueracy”) 
("Reads down to ‘cooled down.’) Well that is a distinct libel on the Indian 
troops who have been so lately distinguishing themselves, and always will 
continue to distinguish themselves in spite of this allegation that the alien 
rule of the white Bureacracy has destroyed the manhood of the Indians. 
But so long as no abuse can be directed against the Government or the 
white Bureaucracy they do not care how many insults they heap on their 
own countrymen. I read this to show you how utterly reckless they are in 
their abuse. Go three or four lines further down, and you have the alien 
introduced again (Reads down to “exasperated.”) Let the experienced 
leaders each devise to keep disaffection within bounds as far as possible 
and conceal it as far as possible (Reads ‘but it is impossible’ down to 
“bounds”) But people will ("Reads ‘remain perpetually in slavery.”) This 
is represented to be the cause of unrest (Reads down to “white official 
class”.) Then comes the passage (Reads down to “in their own hands”) 
Is not that attempting to bring Government into hatred and contempt? 
("Reads down to “self-interest.”) By the self-interest of Government India 
will be the poorer (Reads down to “that impression.”) That is an untruth 
to begin with, and directed to the suggestion that every Englishman in 
India is posessed of the right of free speech over the Hindus, and then 
is the suggestion at the bottom of the page (Reads down to “horrible 
deeds.”) The next passage is one in which it is said in reference to Mr. 
Gokhale (Reads down to “in the presence of the Viceroy”.) That is the 
hint about bombs. Then again you have a passage with regard to the effect 
it would have on the minds of the Maratha-speaking people (Reads “as 
you sow, so you reap,”) Then (Reads down to “sedition.”) This suggests 
that this is the action which Government is persuing (Reads to “ common 
human nature”.) So you have a further illustration of what Government is 
doing and the oppression practised by it, and the effect of that oppression. 
Then I pass over some of the sentences that follow as they do not appear 
to me to call for very serious attention and we come to this ( Reads “ the 
rule of the autocratic’’ down to “unbearable to the people ”); and then as 
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to the remedies ("Reads down to “accomplished”). That is what you are to 
do. Put the spoke in the wheel of the administrative car, then you will get 
your desires accomplished (Reads down to “certain degree.”) Then you 
have that curious illustration of a man wanting to go somewhere and 
going in the opposite direction. ("Reads down to “places”) Now take the 
rest of the article, Gentlemen, which is a very long rigmarole and I put it 
to you that the general effect of the rest of the article is an allegation that 
the outrages were the result of an unpopular Government, and that the 
oppression of Government will increase in consequence of such outrages, 
and that the crisis has been caused by the (Reads from unrestricted autho¬ 
rity” down to “certain occasions.”) Again you have a suggestion that 
the Government ("Reads “have driven people to the climax. ”) Then the 
article while pretending disapproval of the outrages imputes them to 
Government and says ( Reads from “ reform is” down to “ respon¬ 
sibility”.^) I have given a fair construction of the whole article. 
Now then take shortly the second article of 9th June. I have already 
referred to the article of 2nd June 1908. This is headed “ These 
Remedies are not Lasting ” and is the second incriminating article. 
There you have the Government described as entering upon a campaign of 
‘restriction’ and ‘repression’ or of ‘opression’, I don’t care what the term 
is, and Government is liable to these demoniacal attacks every five or ten 
years. It is sufferring from one of these attacks now, and is entering upon 
a series which is supported by Lord Morley himself as shown by the Man- 
trikas ( Reads from “Seeing that these ” down to “ bomb in Bengal. ” ) 
What is the meaning of this, Gentlemen? That because of the cases of violence 
and murder that have taken place throughout the country,the Government, 
which is responsible for the saftey and welfare of the country and its citi¬ 
zens, takes steps to put a stop as far as possible to these acts of violence, 
Government is represented as entering upon a fiendish scheme of repres¬ 
sion in consequence of a damnable decision. There can be no question that 
the Government is accused of a policy of repression which suggested com¬ 
ing destruction. Of course that may mean nothing. It reads as a covert 
threat of mutiny. Whether ft was intended so or not, I cannot say. But 
read the words and put what construction you can upon them. (Pleads from 
“seeing that Government” down to “authorities.”) If that is not a veiled 
threat of coming mutiny I confess I cannot understand what is. Now you 
have these differences in the mind of the man who objects to bombs but who 
thinks that between the Bengali bombs and the bombs known to Europe 
there is all the difference between heaven and earth. The Bengali bombs are 
the heavenly ones and deserve to be sung of, and the Russian bombs are 
earthly bombs and deserve to be consigned to another place. The Bengali 
bomb is due to a crisis of patriotism. This is in an article which Mr. 
Tilak told us the other evening has a spice of humour. Perhaps I shall come 
across the humour directly. This class of article shows the humour of 
which Mr. Tilak is capable. (Reads from “the Bengalis are not anarchists” 
down to “but to the second.”) Well you have a cause of patriotism, and 
approach the Government with it in the shape of a bomb, and you will get 
your desires. The Bengalis are not anarchists, they have brought into 
use the weapons of the anarchists, that is all and then we have those curious 
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distinctions between the classes of bomb-throwers ( Reades down to “the 
King of Portugal”) How can any man in his senses write this article 
without showing what he is meaning to do from beginning to end (Reads to 
“resort to violence.”) Heavenly bombs, and earthly bombs ! One or thp 
other must fail or succeed in their object. Let us carry out the sam 
principle in India ! Then, Gentlemen, you have a long passage which I 
think I can put into shorter language than his. There is a remark made 
with regard to the dis-armament policy of the British Government and the 
dis-armament policy followed by the tyrannical Governments of Europe. 
("Reads from “even a savage race” down to “castrating a nation .”) 
Call it emasculation if you like, ("Reads down to “Moguls”) That is one 
way of expressing the deficiencies of Government. ("Reads down to 
“military strength . 77 ) Is not this a direct incitement to the thirty crores of 
people of India that they should rise in their might and destroy the English 
troops who cannot possibly withstand them any more than the 
Mahomedans did for more than twenty five years at the outside? This is a 
suggestion that the English troops can no more resist the might of 
IndiaTor more than twenty five years at the outside, than the Mogul troops 
did ( Reads from “ as compared ” down to “ military strength. ” ) 
Then follows a part of the article the real meaning of which is easily drawn 
from the language itself, namely (Reads “ the English Rule will not last 
in India even a quarter of a century after that.”) Then we have ("Reads 
from “ Imperial sway’’ down to “permanent.” ) But owing to the bomb 
all this is altered now, and yet this is the gentleman who disapproves 
of the bomb ("Reads to “to this time.”J That is what would have 
happened before the advent of the bomb. We could have grumbled but 
we would have got nothing. If the Mahomadens had ruled the country 
like the British they would have had to resort to repressive measures, as 
the British Government has done, to which the tyrannical Rulers ofEurope 
do not resort, and to which the savage Mohamedans did not resort, namely, 
the disarmament of the people. That is all put a stop to by the coming of 
the bomb,and as a Government, you know that the tyranny is beginning to be 
felt.("Reads from “unless a beginning” down to “detective Police .” ) Then 
you have this eulogy of the bomb (Reads ‘the bomb is more’ down to ‘an 
amulet.’) Then follows a description of the use which can be made of it, 
the possibility almost of the fact of its being manufactured being 
discovered, and the fact of its being able to bring pressure upon the 
Government to grant the reforms required. (Reads from ‘Government has 
passed the Newspapers Act, with a view to stop the process of awakening’ 
down to “disposition.” ) And then we have, (Reads down to “Swarajya. 5 ’) 
That is what I said, “Swarajya or bombs.” If you don’t give Swarajya 
or if you don’t make a beginning to give it, we won’t stop the bombs. 

Advocate General: —May I ask whether your Lordship proposes to go 
on and finish this case to-night? 

His Lordship-. —I propose to do that. The Jury will find refreshments 
downstairs; we will have an interval of twenty minutes. 
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7he Advocate General (Continuing after tea ) said :-I do not propose 
to occupy your time with any remarks on the articles of the 12th May Exhibit 
E. or of the 19th May. It is not worthwhile wasting time. The only point 
it is desirable to keep in mind is that the writer while showing the greatest 
sympathy with the Government, and feeling of the people in regard to this 
dreadful case, advocates the bomb. There are only a few lines in the 
article of the 19th May that I want to draw your attention to particularly. 
They are at page 2 ( Reads “the evidence required for proving” down to 
“administrative system.” ) And you have again a reference made to the 
uncontrolled system of the administration. The whole article teems with 
expressions that go to show the feelings animating the writer and at page 
4 you will find (Reads from “there is no wonder” down to “day by day .”) 
And in the article of 26th May, the next article, where the opinions of Sir 
William Wedderburn, and Sir Henry Cotton are alluded to, you have this 
statement attributed to Sir Henry Cotton. There it is, lie or truth. If it 
is true no evidence has been produced; the presumption -therefore is that 
it is a lie, and if so it must have been a lie within the knowledge of the 
writer of the articles. ( Reads 1 Sir Henry Cotton says ’ down to ‘ the 
King. ’ ) Sir Henry Cotton said that, or he did not. If he said it I think 
we should have had his discourse put before us in the shape of telegrams 
and articles now that so many articles have appeared. But having regard to 
the character of the words, the presumption is that it is absolute fiction. 
I hope that it is so. If it is only fiction and not fact it has a very strong 
bearing on the state of mind that actuated the writer of this article, and 
I have done with them all. I think I have referred to the more pungent 
parts of the article on “ The secret of the Bomb. ” Now turn to page 2 
of the article (Reads 1 that would improve y down to c equally guilty. ’ ) 
And now, Gentlemen, there has not been a word said in support, or any 
evidence adduced to justify these two infamous statements. What 
conclusion can you draw except that they are absolutely without foundation, 
and if so then they show the spirit of intention that runs through these 
two articles, one after another, as they all form part of a series of weekly 
articles commencing from 12th May and going on to 9th June 1908. And if 
these extracts which I have given you are not sufficient to show you what 
the spirit is that has been actuating the writer of these articles, well I am 
afraid there is nothing else we can put before you. I contend that if you 
look at all these articles yon will find that they are all influenced by the 
same desire, the desire to bring the Government of India into hatred and 
contempt on the grounds of its acting with obstinacy and oppression. That 
is, obstinate in that they refuse, as they say, to grant reforms, and oppress¬ 
ive in that they pass repressive measures, as they say, such as the Press Act 
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and the Explosives Act and that the Government of India is at once 
repressive and opressive over attempting to maintain order which it is its 
highest duty to maintain. 

I did not intend at one time to indulge in the language of offence at all, 
because I was satisfied of the effect that the language of the Accused would 
have on all right-minded people. If I have been led into saying anything 
considered by you or his Lordship not justified by the language that I have 
keen criticising, I am prepared to stand by any rebuke that may be offered to 
me. But I cannot in my own mind think that I have said one word which 
is not justified by the language which I have quoted to you. I do not pro¬ 
pose to speak further and must leave it in your hands, agreeing for once 
with the suggestion of the Accused and asking you to let nothing bear upon 
your minds except what you have heard in this Court. Let no outside talk, 
or preconceived opinion affect your verdict in this case which should be based 
entirely upon the articles, and by giving the best possible consideration to 
the statements and arguments advanced by the Accused. 

Ihs Lordship the?i Summed up the case . 



THE -JUDGE’S SUMMING UP 

AND 

Charge to the Jury. 

Gentlemen of the Jury,—I am afraid your patience has been 
sorely taxed during the eight days which this trial has taken; and 
I do not propose to tax your patience tj any extent as the case 
for both sides has been adequately put before you. Before saying 
anything else I think that it would be the merest and idlest of pretences 
to say that you had not heard of this case before or heard of the accused 
before. I have no doubt that the case has been discussed by your friends in 
your houses or iu your hearing. I feel that I need not tell you that it is 
your duty to confine your consideration entirely in this case to what you 
have heard or read within the four corners of this court. I have no 
doubt you will not allow any passion or prejudice or outside information to 
influence you in the least in coming to a decision in this case. I hear with 
great satisfaction that the accused trusts you and your verdict. I ask you, 
gentlemen, to regard him as standing before you as one of your fellow 
subjects merely. You shall give sympathetic consideration to all that he 
has urged and then come to a decision* and coming to that decision 
return a verdict without fear or favour. One thing I would like to guard 
you against, and that is against giving any undue weight to the fact 
that the Crown prosecutes. There is nothing in that to prejudice you 
against the accused or against the prosecution. The Crown is the legi* 
timate prosecutor in all cases before the Sessions. There is nothing 
which ought to weigh with you or influence you in the fact that the 
Crown prosecutes in this case. It is the duty of the Crown to prosecute 
when it considers, on its responsible legal officers consider that the law 
has been transgressed. It leaves the Judge and Jury to decide whether 
the law has been transgressed, whether there has been a breach of the 
law or not. The offences charged against the accused are themselves of a 
public or political nature and in order to guard against frivolous or 
factious prosecutions started under those sections, the law guards and 
protects journalists, publicsits and public speakers by providing that no 
such prosecution shall be started without the sanction of Government. 
That fact is the only reason why this sanction is required for the 
prosecution to be started under these two Sections we have heard the 
accused state that lower officers consider that a sanction is a mandate. 

I do not think that the accused really intended the words to be a 
suggestion to this court. It would be most improper for any one 
anywhere to send a mandate to you or to me which we are bound 
to obey. We are here to perform our duties. The only mandate 
that I obey and that you are bound to obey is the mandate of our 

conscience. My one desire has been to give the accused a per¬ 
fectly free and fair trial. He has entered into every kind of 

discussion from every point of view; and it is possible that 

there were some things which were not relevant to the case. But we 
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lost nothing by giving the accused the opportunity to unburden 
his mind before you and to tell you his point of view, his explanation of 
his conduct, of his writings and the sentiments to which he has given ex¬ 
pression. Gentlemen, before I proceed further I think it would be as well 
if you had a perfectly clear idea of what your duties are and what my duties 
are. The duties of a Judge are defined in the Criminal Procedure Code 
and I will not take you through all those duties; but one thing a Judge 
has to do is to decide on all questions of law, to decide the admissibility 
of everything tendered as evidence and to decide what is for his own 
decision and what is for that of the Jury. And the judge’s dicision on that 
point is binding on the jury. A judge might in the course of his summing 
up express his opinion on any question of fact or any question of mixed 
law and fact. Then comes the duty of the Jury which is defined in the 
next section. (Here his Lordship read from the Code the words of the section 
299 Cr. Pr. Code.) You have heard the view of the prosecution and 
you have heard the view of the accused. Both have addressed you fully. 
I am entitled to express my own opinion. I am entitled to give you direc- 
tions. But the accused has expressed his confidence in you and I am going 
to add to that responsibility by leaving the consideration of the whole case 
entirely in your hands. From my point of view the case presents no 
difficulty. The law is there. It is well settled law now. During the past ten 
years cases have come before the Court and every case has been most 
carefully considered and has been the subject of important legal decisions. 
I do not propose to give you any law that has not been settled before. I do 
not propse to give you my own view of the law. But I will give you the view 
of eminent judges who have had these cases before them and you will be 
bound to follow those views. The learned Advocate General has directed 
you largely from the summing up of Mr. Justice Strachey. With the excep¬ 
tion of a small slip which did not matter in the least that summing up has 
received the approbation of a full Bench which was in that case presided 
over by Chief Justice Sir Charles Farran. It has received the approbation 
of the Privy Council. That judgment has been followed in other cases in 
other High Courts and has been referred to with approval. Quotations 
from that judgment have been largely read to you and therefore I will not 
traverse the same ground again. But before we proceed you must 
have a clear idea of the three charges on which you are trying the 
accused. He is charged in the first instance under Section 124 A of 
the Indian Penal Code with regard to an article published on May 12 (Exhibit 
C.) That is the first charge of sedition. And that is the only charge w r ith 
regard to the first article. The next charge is again one of sedition under 
the same section with respect to an article dated June 9. The last charge 
is under section 153 A and is one of exciting feelings of hostility between 
different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. That refers to the same article. 
So you will remember that there are three charges based on articles which 
are before you and which are marked Exhibit (J and D. If you will read 
the words of the section which I believe are before you, you will find that 
a great many of the supposed difficulties and a great many of the con¬ 
siderations which have been urged will disappear. All you have to see is that 
these Sections are supposed to be a safe-guard or a check against any one wffio 
by sDeecii or writing or visible means does or attempts to do certain thiugs. 
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And what is more, he must not bring orattemptto bring into hatred or con¬ 
tempt the Government established by law. There is no question now that the 
Government established by law and referred to here is the British Government, 
or the English Government, whichever you like to call it, that rules oyer this 
country; and no one must excite or attempt to excite feelings of disaffec¬ 
tion , against that Government. Does the word contempt require definition and 
does hatred require definition? We have all of us our feelings; we have all 
of us our passions, and I dare say there has been a time in the life of 
each one of you, when you have felt hatred or contempt for some one else* 
Disaffection has been much discussed, it is a peculiar word it is not used 
as between two persons, it is always used more in the sense as being applied 
between subject and ruler. The explanation leaves you in no difficulty. The 
explanations to the sections you must always bear in mind. They are in¬ 
tended to protect criticism of Government measures and administrative 
acts. Journalists have perfect freedom to discuss measures of Government, 
to disapprove of them and to use forcible language if necessary and to do 
every thing which is legitimately honest in bringing before the public and 
the Government the fact that their measures or actions are disapproved by 
a section of the public or by a particular speaker or by a particular journ¬ 
alist. He is entitled to urge every reason that he can in forcible language 
to show his views with regard to the administrative or executive 
acts of Government. Gentlemen, you must remember that no 
journalist or speaker has any right to attribute dishonest or immoral 
motives to Government. The freedom of the press is, I have 
no doubt, a most valuable right, you will be anxious to protect that 
freedom as I myself would be. You will consider all that accused has 
urged with regard to the freedom of the press. The law says however that 
that freedom should not be used to bring into hatred or contempt the Gov¬ 
ernment established by law or to excite feelings of enmity*. Barring that the 
liberty of the press must be protected. The press or publicists are entit e 
to protection against any prosecution that savours of persecution, and is 
entitled to come to the Jury and say “I have not transgressed the legitimate 
rights of a Journalist.” Section 153 A is a simple section. .You find that 
whoever promotes or attempts to promote feelings of hostility between 
different classes of his Majesty’s subjects come under that Section ( rea s 
section 153 A. I. P. Code. ) It only means that no subject of the crown 
is entitled to write or say or do anything whereby the feelings, of one c ass 
should be inflamed against another class of his Majesty’s subjects. I a ^ 
it that this is generally a salutary provision of the law for the purpose o 
preserving peace between different classes of subjects of the Crow n in 
this country. 

Leaving the sections under which the accused is charged I will now 
draw your attention to two or three cases and to various judgments t a 
have been delivered in the Bombay High Court and other High Courts 
in connection with similar cases. The first of the cases I am referring 
to is a case which has already been referred to by the learned Advocate 
General and is known as the Bangobasi case. I will read you from 
Calcutta the summing up of Sir Comer Petheram in that case. He says 
disaffection means a feelings contrary to affection. In other words, 
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dislike ( reads from the Judgment down to the words “ by them ” ), The 
last sentence of the summing up is the most important because that is the 
settled law. ( Reads from “ It is sufficient” down to “culculated”). The 
evidence of intention can only be gathered form the articles themselves. 
( Reads ) Then he goes on directing the Jury as follows ( reads from 
“ directions which ” down to “ enmity against the Government ” ). 
That was I think in 1897 and I believe it was followed by a case in the 
Allahabad High Court in 1898* That is the Judgment delivered by Sir John 
Edge and two other justices of the Allahabad High Court. Sir John Edge 
in that case after referring to Justice Stratchey’s summing up goes on to 
say ( Reads “ it is reasonably obvious ” down to “ the intention of the 
speaker or writer ” ) and then ( again reads “ it is immaterial whether 
the words were true or false.”) Then, Gentlemen of the jury, there are two 
cases which came before Sir Lawrence Jenkins when he was presiding 
over the sixth Criminal Sessions in the the year 1900 and I will tax your 
patience by reading one or two extracts from his summing up which 
clears the position most completely and gives you an idea of what the 
law of sedition is. (Reads from the “ main position of the section” 
down to “ which have been considered n ) Then yon have the defini¬ 
tion of the word attempt ( reads “ attempt is a preparatory ” 
down to “ accomplishment ” ). With reference to the word ‘attempt’ 
gentlemen, you have to take it in the ordinary meaning which attaches to 
the word ‘attempt’. A man is supposed to attempt something which would 
be the natural and reasonable consequence of his act; if he fails he does 
not fail because he did not attempt but from other causes. Whether he 
fails or whether he succeeds the Law says no attempt should be made to 
excite feelings of hatred and disaffection. As to whether any particular 
action is an attempt it is for you to judge. There are the articles placed by 
the prosecution before you. The prosecution says those articles are 
calculated to excite feelings of disloyalty and enmity against the 
Government. I leave you to judge entirely the effects of those articles 
and it is for you to say whether the accused is right or the prose¬ 
cution is right. In doing so there are several considerations which must 
be before your minds and to which I will refer later. Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
says *( Reads “ for the purpose of determining ” down to “to produce 
mischief”). While judging the articles, from the articles themselves 
you will remember that the accused has pressed you to take, into consider¬ 
ation the circumstances under which these articles were written. By all 
means do so. Give the fullest effect to the surrounding circumstances, to 
the explanations he has given of them, which accused has urged and then 
say whether the articles are seditious and within the purview of the law 
or whether the circumstances urged by the accused form any justification 
for his saying that it does not come within the purview of the law. 
There are two other cases. I think it is as well to refer to one of these 
cases. In the Punjab Law Reports reference to which has been made by 
the accused ( reads ) so far it was read to you, but the conclusion was 
not read to you. In that case it comes to this that a man ran after 
another with an axe raised over his shoulder. When about four paces 
from his intended victim he was stopped by some ether person. He 
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was charged with attempting murder and it is quite true as accused had 
claimed that he was found not guilty. I have looked into this case however 
and found that while discharged on this account he had been convicted 
of attempting to cause gevious bodily harm under Sec- 511. The Court 
said the accused might have intended to give a lighter blow and 
therefore we will not convict him of murder but we will convict 
him of attempt to cause grevious bodily harm. If a man runs after 
another man with an axe he does not do it for fan and must be guilty 
of some offence. Then, gentlemen, a great many English cases have been 
referred to, cases centuries old, cases that took place in other countries in 
other circumstances where the surrounding circumstances were very 
different. You have had numerous readings from Counsel’s speeches of 
those times. You have had numerous cases cited between the years 
1700 and 1800. A hundred years ago; take them, I say, take them all ( I 
find that they are all collected in a book on the law of sedition by a 
Bengali gentleman. ) Take all those cases. Take all you were told about 
the liberty of the Press. I go further and say as to the -accused, stand 
between himself and any persecution of the native press. Judge the 
native press with greater consideration than you do the English Press. It 
is a younger institution and probably more enthusiastic; take the articles 
read them and say what effect it produces on your minds and if you 
think these articles do not trangress the provisions of Section 124 A 
then you must return a verdict of not guilt. 

What do these English cases lay down ? They lay down this. Lord 
Ellenborough says:—( Reads from c< I am not prepared ” down to 
<l liable ” ) Then in another case another judge says: — ( Reads from 
u I am of opinion ”, down to t( liberty of the press ” J And in another 
case again ( Reads from “ you should recollect ’’ down to c< it is not 
sedition”. ) Test the articles by the principles laid down by great English 
Judges. Let this be before you and let the address of Lord Fitzgerald 
“ You are the guardians of the liberty of the press ” before you. If you 
think the liberty of the press is not abused, and you can only think 
so if you think that the articles do not transgress the law: if you; 
think that the articles which are before you are articles which are not 
calculated to give rise to feelings of hatred and contempt and disloyalty to 
and not likely to create enmity against the Government, then the accu¬ 
sed is entitled to the benefit of that conclusion at your hands. If on the 
other hand you think that the articles imputed baseness and immoral 
motives to Government: if you think they incite to violence and disorder: 
and if you think these articles are calculated to convey to the minds of 
readers that political murders are approved ot by the writer, then you will 
have to consider the effect that they have on the minds of the readers. I 
join with the accused in asking you not to be led by stray words, stray 
expression and stray items in his writings. Give all the weight that he asks 
you to give to the fact that the Marathi language is a language in which 
certain expressions are wanting and that the articles are written in high 
flown Marathi; judge them as a whole and on the impression created on 
your minds in reading them as a whole. Having read the articles, ask 
yourselves what is the effect produced on your minds. If the two articles 
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Exhibits D and C which are called the incriminating articles, if these two 
articles in themselves contain sufficient materials for you to decide 
whether what is written there amounts to an attempt to excite feelings of 
hatred and contempt against the Government established by law in India, 
then you need not go further. If you have any doubts you are entitled to 
look at the other articles to enable you to judge of the intention of the 
accused. What was the intention of the accused ? You must go to the 
articles, expressions and the sentiments in their ordinary natural 
meanings. The ordinary meaning which is attributed to that particular 
form of language. 

The accused had made complaints about the translations. Mr. Joshi was 
submitted to a long cross-examination in the box on this point. It is 
for you to judge of the impression produced on your minds. It seems to 
me that Mr. Joshi was a man who gave his evidence without any bias or 
animus whatsoever against the accused and he went through the exa¬ 
mination with.a knowledge of Marathi which was a credit to himself as 
a Marathi scholar. He was prepared to give translations of the words 
and had his dictionary at his elbow. He seemed to have given much time 
to these articles. You have been told that they were not Mr. Joshi’s tran¬ 
slations. They were translations of the responsible translator to the High 
Court, who would not be the Translator and Interpreter to the Court unless 
he were an efficient man capable of translating correctly. The ordi¬ 
nary rule of this Court is that where a document is officially translated 
by the High Court Interpreter it is accepted as a correct translation. 
The accused has not attributed to the High Court Translator any animus 
against him, then why does he call these translations distortions ? It 
might be that the spirit of the articles might be lost in translations but 
you have heard the accused take Mr. Joshi through a long cross-exa¬ 
mination. He has explained to yon where the mistranslations came in as 
alleged. I think that the fairest thing to do is to accept the accused’s trana- 
lations in eveiy particular. As I have stated the authorities are bound by 
the official translations in this Court. Still man is liable to err and it is 
possible that the translators some times err, It is quite open to the accu¬ 
sed to bring other translations before the Court. He could do so in a 
number of ways. He could do so by submitting witnesses for the prose¬ 
cution to cross-examination. This the accused did to Mr. Joshi. The 
prosecution asked one question which I thought was not necessary. He 
was asked to say whether the translations, which were not his, were correct. 
The accused taking advantage of Mr. Joshi being in the box to cross-exa¬ 
mine him, Mr. Joshi has given you what he considers right and what he 
considers to be wrong. Accused has told you all. Well, for the purpose 
of this case accept all his corrections. I have taken down a great many 
of them:-Sorrow for pain, disgust for hatred, perverse 'for obstinate; 
violence for indignation; oppressive for repressive; manliness for man¬ 
hood; obstinacy for stubbornness; despotic for autocratic; fanatic for 
turnheaded; despotic for tyranical &c. Well, gentlemen, I say accept those 
corrections. It may be that in reading the articles with them they may 
affect yonr minds differently. If they do this, by all means give the benefit 
to the accused. When we read a book or an article are we guided by the 
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expressions in the writings or are we guided by the sentiments'? If you think 
the translation is, as the accused says, distorted and unfair, substitute 
his translations and then consider whether the sentiments that are expressed 
in these articles are sentiments that are diffrent from the sentiments that 
are conveyed to your minds by the translator. Then again, gentlemen, in 
judging these articles you have to take into consideraton, as accused has 
pointed out, all the surrounding circumstances. The accused has told us 
that he has a very large circulation, the largest circulation, he said, so fat 
as Indian or Anglo-Indian papers are concerned. All that he has written 
would be rea d by many of his thousands of subscribers and I suppose by 
learned men, by Marathi scholars and also by people who are not 
learned and not intelligent and by people who are not sensible oj able 
to weigh matters for themselves. It may possibly be read by people who 
have no conception of political parties. You have to consider what effect 
these writings would have on those people and then say whether if those 
articles read by a large and promiscuous body of readers, what would 
be the effect on their minds. For you must remember that those readers 
have not had the adantage of 21 hours and 10 minutes explanation which 
the accused has offered on those articles. However you may assume, if you 
like, that these people knew the purpose for which these articles were 
written as explained by the accused. A great deal has been said by both 
sides as to intention and motive. The law with reference to intention and 
with reference to the fact whether it is true or not is crystalised here 
(reads from Mayne’s- U Since the crime” down to “ the truth of the 
argument.”) Well gentlemen, we are here as Judge and Jury to decide 
wether the writings of the accused have excited or were likely to excite 
feelings of harted and contempt and disloyalty against the Government. 
Now is it possible to prove that by evidnece? If we call one hundred men 
belonging to one side, forinstace that of the accused, they will say that the 
articles do not produce any feelings against Government, indeed they 
promoted love to the Govrnment. One hundred men on the other side 
would say the opposite. It would be impossible for the prosecution to bring 
any evidence on this point. The true test you have to apply is to look at 
the various articles and judge of them asawhole, judge of the effect that they 
would have on your own minds in the first instance, judge whether they are 
calculated to produce feelings of disloyalty and hatred against the Govern¬ 
ment, judge whether languge like this is not calculated to excite 
Hiudus against Englishmen or Englishmen against Hindus. You judge it 
by your own common sense. One thing you must keep before your mind; 
violence disorder and murder can not take place by the hand that does not 
entertain feelings of hatred, contempt and violent enmity twoards 
those who are responsible for the good Government of the country. 
If we have violence and murder they are the acts of people who bear 
hatred towards the ruling classes. It must be so. If these people have 
proper feeling for the Government and for the people who are most 
responsible for the safety of property and safety of the subjects, there 
would be no trouble and no bomb-throwing. I have told you I thaink 
that the law does not require that the attempt should be successful. 
The law does not require that the attempt should be to excite rebellion or 
mutiny or violence. The law is much stricter than that. The accused 
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says “law may be harsh and hard; stand between me and the law and 
protect the liberty of the press.’’ You have to judge the accused 
according to the law as it stands. It was not for you or for me to judge 
whether "the law is strict or harsh. I am here to administer it. You are here 
to tell me whether he has transgressed it. We are not judges of the law. 
We are not hereto say whether the law is hard or not hard. It is 
the law of the land and it is the bounden duty of every subject to obey 
that law in every particular, ]So motive, no honest intention can justify 
a breaeh of that law. Of course a man, if he is a hnman being, is 
always actuated by some motive in doing an act; that motive may be 
proper or improper; there may be some cases where these motives 
before you are in doubt and where there may be protestations of honest 
motives. It may be interesting to read the articles and then say whether 
these articles are consistent with the protestations of the accused. 
That may be interesting but we are not concerned with motives, but 
only with what has been written. We are not concerned with the 
truth or untruth of the writings. The truth may sometimes be perverted. 
True or not it is not for you to judge. You may look at the articles and 
say for yourself how far they are true but what you have to do for the 
nurpose of this case is to read the articles and say whether they amount 
to an attempt to excite hatred or contempt towards the Government, 
whether they are attempts to excite disaffection. If you think that these 
articles raed by you are calculated to give rise in the minds of readers 
to feelings of hatred or contempt against Government if you feel that 
these articles are calculated to engender feelings of hatred and disloyalty 
against Government, if you feel that these articles are likely to give rise 
to disorder or violence, then it will be your duty to consider whether that 
is not a transgression of the law. In reading the articles you must make 
all allowances for oriental modes of thought or oriental modes of 
exporession and language, Your first duty ought to be, in fairness 
to the accused, to try and put an innocent constructive on these articles. 
If you can conscienciously say that these articles are articles which are 
capable of innocent construction and that they do not transgress the 
law that will be your first duty if you that they are not transgressions 
of the law as it is if you feel any reasonable doubt as to whether the 
accused has transgressed the law, give him the benefit of that doubt. 
It is his right to have the construction placed upon his articles that 
is most favourable to him. It is only when you are constrained to 
say that these are articles which we cannot conscientiously say, come 
within the purview of the law then you must come to that decision. You 
must remember that expressions of crimes of violence may be made for 
the purpose of emphasising the real object of the article. You 
must not therefore be guided by a stray sentence which you might 
think is an incitement to violence or by any sentence which might be 
taken to mean disapprobation of the crimes under discussion. Gentlemen, 
the Crown prosecutes and the Crown has as much right as a private indivi¬ 
dual to say “protect the Government from attacks or libels which are likely 
to lead people to entertain feelings af enmity and disloyalty against it. The 
Government as we have heard lately are fair game and by all means let Go¬ 
vernment measures legislative and executive be subjected to as harsh and 
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uncompromising criticism as you like. There the liberty of the press must 
be protected. They may complain but we shall listen to their complaints 
but that criticisms must be free from imputations of dishonest motives and 
suggestions of immorality and must be free from the tainc of language 
which would be likely to engender feelings of disloyalty, enmity and hatred 
against the Government. 

You must again bear in mind in favour of the accused that Government 
has no right to say our subjects shall love us or shall regard us with affec¬ 
tion. A man is not bound to feel any affection for Government. They have 
no right to ask it. A man may feel the utmost hatred aud entire disloyalty 
towards the Government but he must not express them or write them or 
speak them in a manner which would be calculated to give a rise in the minds 
of others to similar feelings. A man, if he likes might write manuscripts 
and carry them about in his pocket or keep them at his home, but he must 
not publish them. He must give no expression to those feelings of enmity 
and disloyalty by writing or speeeh. Of course you must remember that the 
accused owes no duty to any body but himself. He is entitled io defend 
himself in any manner he pleases. He is not under any obligation to prove 
anything. It is for the prosecution to prove the case. The pro¬ 
secution has placed before you certain articles and those articles are com¬ 
plained of. Accused says “lam a journalist, I have two hundred papers 
lying on my table every week, I have to read, digest and write on the 
spur of the‘moment! ” That is argument which you have to take into 
consideration. If you think he has written those articles on the spur of 
the moment you must take that into consideration. If a man on the spur 
of the moment and in haste writes a paragraph which may be construed 
as a paragrah that would come within the section you must 
make allowance for that. Give the amplest consideration to the argu¬ 
ment that is urged by the accused. If you think he has written these articles 
on the spur of the moment take that into consideratiou. The spar of the 
moment here commenced on May 12 and the bomb outrages took place 
at the end of April. If you think that these articles which were written 
nearly a fortnight after the occurrence could be considered to be writings on 
the spur of the moment yor are entitled to take that into consideration. 
Then you are told “ I did this in self-defence. ” I could understrnd" 
self-defence if some one pulled a man’s nose and he boxed his ears. I could 
make allowances. But if some one pulls your nose and you box the ears of 
another man how is that self-defence? According to the accused the ‘Pio¬ 
neer’ attacked the native agitators and may have said some things which 
might be quite improper. What is there to show that the ‘Pioneer’ is a 
Government paper? I am only expressing views which strike me as features 
in the case. I am leaving you free. Anything which am saying to you 
which does not meet with your commendation, reject it. I am simply sayino- 
that these are aspects of the case which present themselves to me. You are 
the judges of facts. It is on your verdict that I rely. It is for you to say whe¬ 
ther the accused is guilty or innocent. I beg of you not to be iufluenced. 
If your views are views that coincide with anything that I have said,well and* 
good.If not,give prominence to your own views in the matter. As the case has 
been so long and as so many points of view have been placed before you 
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I think it is only fair that some of them should be discussed. You must also 
remember that great number of matters were argued before you and quoted 
to you and many extracts from books read, you must not allow yourselves 
to be prejudiced agaiust the accused by this.. It may be that appearing 
for himself he identified himself with those writings. It is not any excuse 
for the accused to say “ I have written seditious articles because somebody 
else has been wrting seditious articles for some time.’’ That is no excuse. 
I do not say that the accused said this. He simply said that he wrote in 
a similar strain to other people. It is not for us to say why these other 
people were not prosecuted. Your duty lies in reading the articles and telling 
the judge whether in your opinion accused has transgressed the law as it 
stands. Accused has told you that he was carrying on an open constitu¬ 
tional fight. He has said that he has a God-sent mission, that his cause is 
the cause of righteousness. If you think that these articles are written 
in furtherance of an open constitutional fight, if you think that these 
articles are written in furtherance of a God sent mission in the great 
cause of righteousness, you are entitled to give the whole benefit 
of that to the accused. Gentlemen! what is the theme ? What 
is the subject of these articles—the advent of the Bomb. One 
needs no telling that in the case of a bomb the atrocity of the crime 
can only be equalled by its cowardice. That is the subject that is being 
discussed. The murderer kills one man, a bomb may kill a dozen. It is 
asubject which every right-minded man ought to regard with horror. 
That subject is under discussion before you in the five or six articles. If 
you regard that subject as being argued in a proper manner, by all means 
acquit the accused. Is the accused prepared to argue that the bomb is a 
legitimate means of political agitation, and do these articles convey to you 
that meaning? In that case you will have to adjudge what the effects 
would be on the minds of the readers. Accused has said that agitators 
are falsely charged as being responsible for bomb-throwing, and therefore 
he has provocation. It is not for you to judge whether agitators were or 
were not responsible for that. But one thing was certain. It was only 
when feelings of hatred and contempt and disloyalty and enmity against 
the Government are engendered in the minds of men—it is only when 
those feelings reach a most acute stage that they find vent in those deeds 
of violence. The matter has been discusssed before you. “Tha cult of 
the Bomb” and the “Secret of the Bomb’’ and “The Double Hint” are 
before you. And it is for you to judge whether those articles contain ex¬ 
pressions of approval at the advent of the bomb. 

You have the bomb party just as you have the Liberal party and the 
Conservative Party and the National party. Mr. Joshi told us of certain 
parties existing but he did net mention the bomb party. It is only 
when we come, to the articles that this party is heard of. It is for you to 
say whether that reference and the manner in which it is made, are 
calculated to bring Government into hatred and contempt. It is for you 
to say whether these articles before you are compatible with a man who 
merely discussses political problems and resents attack.. You were again 
told gentlemen, a great deal about “I shall be charged with inuendoes and 
veiled attacks”. Looking at the articles, gentlemen, is there much room 
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ior inuendoes or veiling ? One thing you can say about the articles, is 
that there is a great deal of plain speaking. Whether that plain speaking 
is justifiable it is your duty to judge. Whether the effect of these articles 
is to make you believe that bomb, throwing is a proper means for 
obtaining greater rights and privilege it is for you to say. 


I would like to say that you must not judge of the articles, merely 
because some of it may be written in what may be considered bad taste, 
every journalist may write as he likes.He is not bound to write in good 
taste. All he has to consider is that he must keep within the law. 
Now the article of the 12 th May 1908 which forms the subject-matter 
of the first charge has only recently been read to you by the learned 
Advocate General and I do not propose to read much from any of the 
articles at this hour. Take for instance the first article (.Reads: bottom of 
page 2 of translation from “ However ” down to “indignation or exa¬ 
speration’ 3 and then to c< recklessly ”• ) Now just judge of the effect 
produced on the minds of Marathi readers by this sentence. We want 
Swarajya and if we don’t get it some people will be so horribly annoyed 
that they will embark on the commission of horrible deeds. “ I he 
horrible deeds ’ ’ referred to is the incident of Muzafferpur where a boy 
threw a bomb and killed two innocent ladies. We are told Swarajya must 
be given and if we don’t get it some turn-headed men will become 
violent. ( Reads: from middle of page 3 some people think ” down to 
“ accomplished ”. ) What is the spoke that is going to be put into the 
wheel of the car of the administration ? The bomb or what else is it ? 
Then againf Reads from middle of the page 4 from “ But while certain 
efforts ” down to “ are seditious”. ) I am bound to point out on page 5 
some sentiments that appear to be perfectly proper on the same day. 
If you wish to know what the intention of the accused was and what he 
“was writing you have to turn to Exhibit “ D ” which are editorial notes 
or “ Stray Thoughts of the Editor ” in the paper published.on the 12th 
May. Take the first Stray Thought, look at the latter part of it. ( Reads 
from “ Some people” down to “Bengal”) “Murders are useful sometimes 
in order to direct the attention of the authorities to grievances.” Here we 
have the murder of two ladies and we are told that it is useful in directing 
the attention of Government to the grievances of the Bengalis. Take, the 
second Stray Thought ( Reads:—“ It is only ” down to national 
assassination”. ) The suggestion here is that the rulers wish in their 
minds to wipe out some people or institutions. This is capable of explana¬ 
tion, I dare say such an explanation has been made and it is for you to 
say whether it is adequate. 


Then we come to the consideration of the second article dated 9th 
June 1908. It is very difficult to comment on this article. It has been 
read to you. I would rather leave you to judge for yourselves what the 
effect of that article is. What is the article ? What does it 

contemplate ? What does it preach under the heading of 

“ These Remedies are not lasting”? He says repressive measures 
are not effective and goes on discussing the bomb. He makes com¬ 
parisons between the various people who use bombs and in 
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so says. (Reads:—“ The authorities have spread” down to “ the 
policy of repression’’ .) Do you talk of patriotism in the case of bombs- 
bombs that effect murders ? You are judges of whether such a discussion 
does or does not tend to bring the Government as established by Law in 
India into hatred and contempt. Take the top of the second page. 
(Reads:- “ The most mighty Czar down to “as a matter of course”.) 
Bow down to the bomb! Then there is a simile of the parrot with its wing 
plucked and its leg broken. I suppose it is intended for the Indian 
Nation. Then there is the comparison between the sway of the Mogal 
Emperor Aurunzebe with the sway of the English Nation and then you have 
some sentences which may or may not effect your minds with regard to 
the subject matter of these three charges. ("Reads:—“ The residence of 
the English” down to “aftar making a seperate division”. J You have then 
a whole page which I have no doubt you have read and which it is un¬ 
necessary to discuss with you. In the similies you have the effects of the 
bombs explained is various ways. Its usefulness (Reads:- “The bomb 
has more the form” down to “it is a charm, an amulet”.) Those of you who 
can read Marathi will be able to read the original articles. The accused 
has read the article to you and given an explanation, of his 
meaning. (reads:“ The bomb has more the form of 
knowledge it is a kind of witchcraft, it is a charm, an amulet .”) I 
have had portions of the original article written out for me in readable 
caligraphy and the words are. 


*fr 3^. 

& r ut^tt snt. 

( Hi Ek Jadu ahe ) 

( Ha Ek Mantra Todga ahe ) 

When an accused person is charged with attempting to excite feelings 
against the Government and other articles are put in for the purpose of 
showing intention and the individual is desirous of refuting this conten¬ 
tion then articles which tend to confirm the subject-matter of the charge 
may be considered as there may be other things which throw light on the 
question whether they are calculatd to raise feelings of disaffection. 
For instance in Exhibit G page 2 you will find ( Reads “The Bengalis 
continually agitated ” down to “ national regeneration. ” ) It is a 
perfectly proper sentence, you cannot find fault with it. But look what 
follows. ( Reads:—down to “ honour of their women. ” ) He says that 
when the Bengalis were resorting to perfectly proper and legitimate 
means for their national regeneration Government become irretated by 
this patriotism of the Bengalis and letting loose some Musalman bud- 
mashes caused damage to their property and the honour of their women. 
Is it fair ? Is it or is it not a charge against the Government of inciting Ma- 
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bomedans for the most improper purposes to attack the Bengalis loot their 
property and violate their women ? It is for you to say. Would anybody 
after reading that have any respect for Government or would their 
feelings be those of hatred and contempt and disloyalty ? As I 
have said before these articles have been before you a long 
time and it would take me a great deal of time to discuss the 
effect of all those articles, I repeat again judge of these articles for 
yourselves do not allow what I have said to influence you beyond drawing 
your attention to the articles. If anything that I have said commends 
itself to you, accept it, if not reject it without hesitation. There is 
one other small subject to be discussed and that is the Post Card ( Ex. 
K.J you are the best judge of what effect to give to it. To my mind it is not 
a piece of evidence which ought to affect your minds. It contains the names 
of two books on explosives. The production of catalogues to show that the 
books were mentioned in those catalogues is of course of no importance. The 
accused has given his explanation that it was his intention to study the books 
with a view to criticising the Explosives Act. That may be true. We did not 
know whether these books are books which deal the manufacture of explosiv¬ 
es. Because I should have thought that if they refer to the manufacture of 
explosives the Card might have some meaning. Now it is not a piece of 
evidence which onghto weigh in your minds against the accused. The ac¬ 
cused discussed bombs and may have been anxious to discuss the explosives 
Act in some form or another. Well Gentlemen, I am afraid I have detained 
you longer than I intended. The case is one which as I have stated it 
will be entirely for you to decide. The accused has applied to you or to 
some of you to differ, at least one or two, and he says it would be a great 
consolation if you differ, I do not konw what he means or what his 
object is in asking you to differ. I shall ask you to make every effort if 
necessary to be unanimous. If you think that the accused is. not guilty 
by all means without fear or favour acquit him- If you think he is guilty 
you must find him guilty. But if any of you, gentlemen, feel you cannot 
conscientiously agree with the others you are entitled to differ. 

If after giving the fullest consideration to what accused has stated 
after giving your sympathatic consideration to everything accused has urged 
in his defence, you feel you have reasonable doubts of the guilt of the 
accused by all means say so. On the other hand if you find that he has 
transgressed the law and that his writing amounts to an attempt to bring 
the Government into contempt and hatred it will be your duty t° 
return a verdict accordingly, I do not [think I can usefully say anything 


more. 
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I ask you again to judge of the accused by what is before you. On 
what you have heard in this room and what you have read of his writings. 
Put out of your minds everything you may have heard before you became 
members of this jury and all that you have heard and read outside since. 
Apply your minds entirely to the articles before you and tell me, gentlemen, 
what is your verdict upon the charges. There are three charges ouy 
are at liberty to acquit or convict on all three or acquit or convict on 
any two of the charges. There are two charges under Section 124 A and one 
charge under Section 153 A. Consider each charge seperately and return 
a verdict on each one of the charges separately and I shall ask you to return 
a verdict that is unanimous, if posssible. I shall have to administer the 
law in accordance with your verdict. The case is a very important one to 
the accused. The charges are very serious. If you feel that he is guilty 
you must say so. But if you have any doubt give him the benefit if there 
is any reasonable and substantial doubt in your minds. 


The Jury retired at 8-3 P. M. 
The Jury returned at 9-20 P.M. 
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Verdict and Sentence. 

The Jury returned at 9-20 P. M. 

Clerk of the Crown : Gentlemen, are you unanimous ? 

Foreman of the Jury : No ! 

Clerk of the Crown : I do not want you to tell me the Verdict, simply 
give me the number you are divided by. 

Foreman 7 to 2. 

Clerk of the Crown: On all the charges? 

Foreman: Yes. on all the charges. 

Clerk of the Crown: On the first charge under Section 124A of sedi¬ 
tion with respect to the article of 12th May 1908, what is the verdict of 
the majority? 

Foreman: Guilty. 

Clerk of the Crown: 7 to 2 ? 

Foreman: Yes. 

Clerk of the Crown: On the second charge under Section 124 A of sedi¬ 
tion in respect of the article of 9th June 1908, what is your verdict? 

Foreman: Guilty! 

Clerk of the Crown: 7to2.? 

Foreman: yes. 

Clerk of the Crown: On the third charge under Section 153A of rais¬ 
ing ill-feeling amongst classes in respect to the article of 9th June 1908 
what is your verdict? 

Foreman: Guilty ! 

Clerk of the Crown: 7 to 2 ? 

Foreman: Yes. 

His Lordship: Mr. Foreman, is there any chance of your being una¬ 
nimous ? 

Foreman: I am sorry to say my Lord, that I am afraid there is none. 

His Lordship: No chance of becoming unanimous ? 

Foreman: No chance. 

His Lordship: Under Section 305 of the Criminal Procedure Code if the 
Jury is divided by more than 6 to 3 the Judge is bound to state whether he 
agrees with the majority or not and the law lays down that if the Judge agrees 
with them he shall give judgment in accordance with the verdict and I have 
no option but to pass sentence. 
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Advocate General : There is another charge I wish to prefer before 
your Lordship passes judgment,, 

Accused: I apply for certain points of law to be reserved under Sec-* 
tiou 434 Criminal Procedure Code. 

His Lordship: What are the points ? 

Accused: I will read them. 

(Reads the following application for law points to be reserved). 


POIXTS which Defence prays may be reserved and 
referred to Full Dench under Sec . 434 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code . 

1. Whether the whole trial is not vitiated owing to three offeuces- 
two of them under Section 124 A and the third under Section 153 A forming 
subjects of two distinct commitments having been tried together in opposi¬ 
tion to defence objections and whereby accused has been prejudiced. 

2. Whether Exhibit D could be made the-subject, simultaneously of 
two charges one under Section 124 A and the other under Section 153 A 
without in either case specifying the portions coming thereunder. 

3. Whether having regard to Sec. 222 Criminal Pro. Code the charges 
were legally defective in as much as none of them gave the accused notice of 
the particular objectionable portions, and if so whethel the whole trial is not 
vitiated thereby. 

4. Whether the charge under Sec. 153 A is not legally deficient in not 
indicating the classes between whom the accused is alleged to have promo¬ 
ted or attempted to promote feelings of hatred &c, and if so whether the 
trial on that charge is not wholly vitiated thereby. 

5. Whether the prosecution for the offences under Sec. 124 A or 
153 A is proved to have been properly initiated without putting in the 
complaints and examining the complainants. 

6. Whether the provisions of Sec. 196 Criminal Procedure Code have 
been satisfied in this case and if not whether the trial is sustainable. 

7. Whether Exhibit B. is legally sufficient to support the prosecution 
under Sec. 153 A. 

8. Whethr Exhibit E-J are admissible and if so for what purposes. 

9. Whethr the accused in this case loses his right of reply by the mere 
filing of the several papers forming Exhibit No. 1 with which Exhibit A was 
recovered by the Police. 

10. Whether Exhibit A is admissible and relevant in this case. 
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11. Whether the accused is entitled to rely on the papers accompanying 
his statement. 

12. Whether the accused had not in this case a right of reply. 

13. Whether charges based on translations that have been shown to be 
untenable are sufficient in law to sustain a trial thereon. 

14. Whether in the face of the objections by the defence challenging 
the correctness of the translations of Exhibits C & D it was not illegal to have 
admitted the same without having been proved by the Translator who trans¬ 
lated them aud submitting the Translator for cross-examination. 

His Eordship: With reference to this application every one of the 
points had arisen and been discussed and there is not one single point, I 
assure the accused, in this application which I have not most anxiously consi¬ 
dered. I would be most anxious, if I had the smallest doubt in my mind, if 
any one of these points were worth discussing or reserving, I should be-most 
willing to reserve any one of these points for consideration by the Full Bench. 
But I have most anxiously considered every argument and contention of the 
accused. Most of these points are covered by authorities aud the other 
points are so elementary that they hardly admit of any argument. 
If I feel there was the least use or that it could do the least possible good to 
the accused to reserve these points or any one of them, I should have been 
most willing to do so. Ido not think that any of these points have any 
substance in them and I decline to accede to the application. 

Advocate General : I propose to put tip the accused on another 
charge of previous conviction. He will have to plead to the charge, 
yes or no. And the jury will have to decide. If he denies it we will prove it. 

Clerk of the crown : Reads further charge (Reads u Prisoner at the 
bar ! On the 14th September 1897 you were convicted at the 4th 
Criminal Sessions of this High Court under section 124 A I. P. C, to IS 
months simple (?) imprisonment.”) Do you plead guitly or claim to be tried? 

Accused : I do not know how the question arises. Under Section 
75 I. P. C. I do not think such a question can arise; besides it is not in 
the charge. 

His Lordship : I suppose Mr. Advocate General you apply under 
Section 221 and 310. 

Advocate General : Yes, my Lord, under Section 221 and 310; aud 
if he denies I will prove it under Section 511. 

His Lordship : This is not a proceeding under 75 I. P. C. It is a 
proceeding under the C. P. C. and you have to plead to the charge. 

Accused : It is not in the charge. It arises out of Section 75 I. P. C. 
and is not admissible for enhancement of punishment for this class of offences. 
So how can it be inserted ? 

His Lordship : This is a charge which, if the verdict of the Jury is pro¬ 
perly made against you, you must plead to. 
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Accused : It does not become relevant for the purpose of enhance¬ 
ment of punishment. 

His Lordship : Whatever the reason is you must plead whether the 
charge is correct or not. 

Accused : I take it that Your Lordship thinks ithat at the present 
stage it is rightly put in here ? 

His Lordship : Yes, at the present stage it is rightly put in here. 

Accused : In that case I admit it. 

Advocate General : That means he pleads “Guilty” my Lord. 

His Lordship : Yes, I have taken down/‘admits previous conviction.’ 7 

His Lordship to the accused : Do you wish to say any thing more be¬ 
fore I pass sentence ? 

Accused :—All I wish to say is that in spite of the verdict of the Jury 
I maintain that I am innocnt. There are higher Powers that rule the desti¬ 
ny of things and it may be the will of the Providence that the cause which I 
represent may prosper more by my suffering than by my remaining free. 

Lordship :—It is my painful duty now to pass sentence upon you. I 
cannot tell you how painful it is to me to see you in this position. You are 
a man of undoubted talents and great power and influence. Those talents 
and that influence, if used for the good of your country, would have been 
instrumental in bringing about a great deal of happiness for those very 
people whose cause you espouse. Ten years ago you were convicted 
and the Court dealt most leniently with you then, and the Crown dealt 
still more kindly with you. After you had undergone your (simple ?) impri¬ 
sonment for one year, six months of the sentence was remitted upon con¬ 
ditions which you accepted. The condition which you signed then was 
this. (Reads from document.—“I hereby accept and agree to the above 
conditions, understanding the meaning to be such act or writing as is con¬ 
sidered as an offence. ” It seems to me that it must be a dis¬ 
eased mind, a most perverted mind that could say that the articles which you 
have written are legitimate weapons in political agitations. They are 
seething with sedition ; they preach violence ; they speak of murders with 
approval and the cowardly and atrocious act of committing murders with bombs 
not only seems to meet with your approval but you hail the advent of the 
bomb in India as if something has to come to India for its good. As I 
said, it can only be a diseased and perverted mind that can think that bombs 
are legitimate instruments in political agitations. And it would be a diseased 
mind that could ever have thought that the articles you wrote were articles 
that could have been legitimately written. Your hatred of the ruling class has 
not disappeared during these ten years. And these articles deliberately and 
defiantly written week by week, not, as you say, on the spur of the moment 
but a fortnight after that cruel and cowardly outrage had been committed 
upon two innocent English women. You wrote about bombs as if they were 
legitimate instruments in political agitations. Such journalism is a curse to 
the country. I feel much sorrow in sentencing you. I have considered mos 
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anxiously in the case of a verdict of guilty being returned against you what 
sentence I should pass upon you. And I decided to pass a sentence which I 
considered will be stigmatised as what is called u misplaced leniency’ M do not 
think I can pass, consistently with my duty and consistently with the offence 
of which you have been found guilty, a lighter sentence than I am going to 
give you. And I think for a man in your position and circumstances 
that sentence will vindicate the law and meet the ends of justice. 
You are liable to be transported for life under the first two charges. 
I have considered whether to sentence you to transportation or 
imprisonment. Having regard to your age and other circumstances 
I think it is most desirable in the interest of peace and order, and in the 
interest of the country which you profess to love, that you should be out of it 
for sometime. Under Section 124 A I am entitled to pass sentence of trans¬ 
portation for life or any shorter period, and I pass a sentence of three years’ 
transportation under each of the first two charges, the sentences to run 
consecutively. You will thus have six years, transportation. On the third 
charge which is punishable not by transportation but by fine or imprisonment 
I do not think I will add to your troubles any additional period of imprison¬ 
ment. I therefore fine you Rs. 1000. 

Advocate General : I now apply for the withdrawal of the fourth charge 
against the accused under Section 333. 

His Lordship: I grant such withdrawal.' Such withdrawal to be 
tantamount to an acquittal. So far as the accused is concerned this is a 
discharge. 

The Jury on the application of the Foreman were exempted from service 
for three years. " 

The Sessions were then adjourned. 
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Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

The Advocate General with Mr. 
prosecution. 

Accused defends himself. 


Monday 13th July 1908. 
Inverarity and Mr. Binning for the 


The Advocate General applies for one trial in respect cf three out of 

26 All. 195. 


four charges. 
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Bom. 414. 
Bom. 254, 


Sec. 


25 Madras P. C, 
333 Cr. Pr. C. 


Accused in person. : — 

Sec, 227 applies and not the sections referred to by the Advocate 
General. 


P. C. Order that the Accused be tried at one trial on three out of the 
four charges on which the Accused is committed. 


Note. The Advocate General says he will apply under Sec. 333 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code with reference to the fourth charge. He says he 
will not prosecute the charge under 153 A. in connection with the article 
of 12 May 1908. 

I intimate that I will order the discharge to be acquittal. 

The Advocate General intimates that he will make the application under 
Sec. 333 Criminal Procedure Code, after the present trial has ended, so as 
to avoid any possible question of law as to being already acquitted . All 
charges read to the accused. 


Accused pleads not guilty to all the charges and says that the words 
should be set forth in the charges showing what portions of the articles are 
charged as seditious. 


Mr. Inverarity says the prosecution charge that the whole of both 
aritcles are seditious and applies that the charges may be amended by 
incorporating in them the whole articles. 


P. C. Charges ordered to be amended by incorporating the articles and 
the articles are read as part of the charges ( after the first article is read 
accused says the other may be taken as read. ) 

I explain to the accused that the prosecution charge him with three 
charges at this trial; under 124 A in respect of article of 12 may 1908, and 
charges under 124 A and 153 A in respect of the article of the 9th of June 
1908. 
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Mr. Inverarity for the prosecution opens: — 

Reads article 12th May 1908 and comments, 

2 Campbell 399. 402. 403. 

With decency and respect & without attributing motives. 

Words to be taken in the sense which they are intended to convey. 

Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi. S. Xd. by Mr. Binning. 

1 am first assistant to the Oriental Translator to Government. I am 
a Bachelor of Arts. I recognise the signature of Mr. H. O. Quin, 
Acting Secretary to Government Judicial Department. This Document is 
signed by him. It is sanction to prosecute with reference to article in the 
Kesari of the 12th May 1908. 

Ex. A. Sanction dated 23rd June 1908. Ex. A. 

This is another sanction signed by Mr. Quin also. It is dated 26th June 
1908. It gives sanction to prosecute in respect of the article in the Kesari 
of the 9th of June 1908. 

Ex. B. Sanction dated 26 June 1908. Ex. B. 

Both the documents are signed at the foot by Mr. H. G. Gell, the 
Commissioner of Police. 

I produce a copy of the “ Kesari ” newspaper of the 12th of May 1908. 
at pages 4 and 5 is an article which I translated. This is the High Court 
Official Translation. In the usual course of my business I received this copy 
of the 12th of May 1908 of the Kesari in my Office. The article I trans¬ 
lated is headed u The Country’s Misfortune.” 

Ex. C. Article with translation put in Ex. C. ( 12th May 1908). 

I produce another copy of the Kesari of the 9th of June 1908. It came 
to me in the same way in the usual course to my office. At page 4 columns 
.2 to 4 of this issue there is an article headed “These remedies are not last¬ 
ing” This is the High Court official translation. 

Article with translation put in & marked Ex. D. EX. D. 

(9th June 1908). 

In Ex. C the Kesari of the 12th of May 1908 there is an article at page 
5 column 3. It conies under the “Editor’s Stray Thoughts” Notes 3 & 4 
These are translations of these notes. 

Mr. Binning tenders. 

Accused objects. 

Accused cites Mayne p. 522. 

P. C. Admitted. 

Notes in Kesari of the 12th May 1908 EX. E. 


EX. E. 
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I produce an isstie of the Kesari of the 19th of May. At page 4 columns 
4 & 5 and col., 1 of page 5, I find an article headed “A Double Hint.” 
This issue came to me in the same way as the others. This is the official 
translation. 

Article with translations put in & marked EX. F EX. F 

(19th May 1908.) 

I produce the issue of the Kesari of the 26th May 1908. At page 4 
Columns 3, 4 & 5 there is a Marathi leader headed “ The Real Meaning of 
the Bomb.” This issue came in the same way as the others. This is 
the translation. 

Article with translations put in & marked Ex. G EX. G. 1 

(26th May 1908) 

After lunch. 

I produce a copy of the issue of the Kesari of the 2nd of June 1908 on 
page 4 columns 3, 4, 5 there is a leader entitled “Secret of the Bomb” 
This paper came to me in the usual course of my business. 

Ex. H. Article with translation put in & marked Ex._H. (2nd June 1908) . 

In Ex. D, (Kesari 9 June 1908) at page 5 columns 2 & 3 there are 
stray thoughts of the editor. Note No. 11 begins with “ English Rule is 
openly an alien rule ” this is the translation of that note. 

Ex. I. Note 11 with translation put in and marked Ex, I. 

Xd by the Accused— 

The translations produced are High Court translations. I can vouch 
for the -accuracy. I have compared all except Ex. G. I have before this 
translated all of them. In minor matters they differ with liiv translations; 
where they differ in most cases the High Court translations should be pre¬ 
ferred. I have not got my translations here. The official translation of 
Ex. C. is 2nd July 1908. I don’t remember when I translated this. I pro¬ 
duce the translation in the Magistrate’s Court. It must have been prepared 
before the 25 of June 1908. This is my translation. This is the original 
article. Sim means white or fair. White is more comprehensive than Gora 
mu. European and white will convey same meaning. I translated ^iRl as 
European with a marginal note saying it literally meant white. 

In iny official capacity I am a regular reader of Marathi papers. Many 
new words have to be coined in Marathi in expressing modern current poli¬ 
tical ideas and writers occasionally insert the English word after the Marathi 
word to clear up his meaning. “Bureaucracy” is in in English in Ex. C. 
It stands for official class. Not white official class. means official 

class. will do to express “Ruling Classes.” Hot 

will also mean the same thing. “ and ^cti <*£1 will 

mean the same thing. “ Ruling Class ” “ White Official Class ” “ English 
Official Class ” “Official Class in power.” Bureaucracy has been translated 
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by me as hh means a “ class of officials. ” Bureaucracy does not 

mean the Ruling Official Class. The word does not convey the idea of 
Rule. Aristocracy does not convey the idea of Ruling. I cannot give you 
the exact meaning of Plutocracy. is official, and the hh means class. 

The expression would include both Europeans and Natives. If you 

have to confine it to one of the two classes these words must be qualified by 
an adjective. 

I translate Despotism as Tyrannical is T&aMl Oppressive is 

I would translate coercive as also. Repressive it is so used 

by you. It is a coined word. Meaning must be according to context. 
Despotic Rule is the Rule of a Despot or Despotic officials. I don’t know 
the difference between despotic and tyrannical. Despotic Rule is the same 
as tyrannical Rule. I have not come across the expression that a despotic 
Rule need not necessarily be a tyrannical Rule. I don’t remember 

would be the meaning of that 

expression. 

The words Autocratic, absolute, arbitrary are translated thus :— 

Absolute is anGt^TRict. 

Arbitrary is ^Huai cU$* 

Autocratic is 

Uncontrolled is alo shPpTRui. 

Irresponsible is 

Imperialistic is °US*lu£l 

Cl Government of India is a despotism tampered by public opinion in 
England ” would be translated thus 

is translated as u turnheaded ”. 

Fanatic is Marathi the same as in Hindi oil aft. 

Devoid of religions meaning the translation would be or uui 

*Hictul*fl is violent, heady or furious man. 

I have not come accross its use for a felon. I don’t know who were called 
^ictoisft in Sanskrit. In the Sanskrit Dictionary six classes of people are call¬ 
ed . I have said Molesworth is an antiquated dictionary. HUif^ cnoveys 

stronger idea is a Sanskrit word and very few would understand it. I 

am not aware if is generally quoted in Marathi. In the Dictionary 

( Apte’s ) ^tctciUfl is rendered as a felon. I can’t say if felon is a stronger 
word than fanatic. Writing in Marathi words have to be coined ox borrrow- 
ed from Sanskrit to give expression to modern English Political phrases. 
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State, Government, administration, rule and sway. Of these words I can 
give Marathi equivalents. I don’t know subtle distinctions. 

State is or 

Government is *u%KHv$(d 

Administration is 
Rule is 

Sway is*H *1$l or^l«-*i« 

Manliness, vigour, sense of honour as qualities of a ruling nation or a 
living nation would be translated thus: 

Manliness or 

Vigour 

Sense of honour anfotHin $(%or 

rtn-1 have not used for sense of honour. 

does not mean a man having sense of honour 

I would say a man with fiery energy or spirit. I can’t say if it would be 
applied to a man wlro cannot brook an insult. 

The sentence you read is in Sauskrit. I have an idea as to what it means, 
but I cannot translate offhand. 

The word means indignation 

means afflicted with sorrow. 

$i<h is passionate auger. 

shi?Ui is vehemence, agitation, Rage. The translations I am giving are 
studied by me from the Dictionary. I have used three Dictionaries. Moles- 
wortli’s Candy’s and Apte’s, and I have sometimes referred to Monier 
William’s Dictionary. In translating I select such articles as I think best. 
I can’t tell what new meaning a writer may wish to attach to these 
expressions. I know that good many words have to be coined in Marathi 
to express new ideas. 

“ Evil genius haunting a man ” is translated as 'HUjRU'-'U 'HlliUlh 

I translate <at°l5i <|ict. 

as a Fiend pursued Socrates. It may be translated as Evil genius 
haunted Socrates. 

The second sentence can be translated as the ‘ ‘ Evil genius of repres¬ 
sion seizes the Government of India every five or ten years. ” Seizes is 
a free translation of what expression is used in Marathi. 

HiEti in Ex. D is not meant in its literary sense. 

is a man who recites charms or is well versed in incantations. 
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is one who has failed from his vows or practices or observances. 

In Ex. D. “ Abjured their ideals ” is a correct translation. I 
think the translation correctly represents the context. 

is translated ‘swarming everywhere’. The word refers both to 
action and number. 1 can’t say if it refers more to one than to 
another. The expression “Evident activity” is a very far fetched translation. 

SiGsaa is infatuation or aberration of intellect. 

“ Error of Judgment ” I can’t translate this off hand. 

I will tty and give you the translation to-morrow. 

“How is intellect become fatuated.” 

literally means dislodged. The expression cannot mean “Erred in 
Judgment.” 

Decentralization of Power is (noiTOfl, 

Ex. D. Page 2 . 7 lines from bottom. This passage does not 
refer to Decentralization of Power. Such a translation does not fit the 
context. is not a word that could be used iu connection with the idea 

of Decentralization. is a coined expression in Marathi. 

Decentralization could be rendered by the expression «Gadl. 

5-30 p. m. 


TUESDAY 14th JULY 1908. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Continued from yesterday. 

Bhaskar Vishnu Joshi further cross-examination by the Accused. 

Shown Kesari of 17th March 1908. 

In the article the expressions are used as meaning 

apportionment of power, Aid not Decentralisation of Power. In the 
sentence you put to me the meaning would still be apportionment of 
power between the Provincial Government and the Government of India. 

In C oUiUi is the word for “hatred” S=in is “hatred or enmity.” I am 
not aware of any difference in the meaning. The first is Marathi the second 
is Sanskrit. If ctUiRl means disgust or not I cannot say without looking- 
in the dictionary. I do not remember to have referred to the dictionary. 
Referring to Molesworth I find the meaning is given as “feelings of disdain 
or disgust.” It is not translated as “hatred.” 

In Ex. C the word for “perversity” is and for “obstinacy” is 
The two words are not synonymous and used to make the idea stronger. 
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There is the conjunction “and” between the two words. may 1>e 

translated as “stubborness” but that word would not suit the context. I can’t 
say what would be necessary to make the word stubborness. CVm 

would mean 4 'obstinacy or perversitybut it would not mean 
stubborness in my opinion. Shown Ex. F. (19th May 1908), at page 3 
the original words for obstinacy or stubborness are £cuh Ghi The 

words are used for Rulers. 

In Ex. C these are the words 4 ‘But the dispensations of God are extra¬ 
ordinary.’ 3 The word used is MMDiM for dispensation. The dictionary mean¬ 
ing is apportionment or dispensation. MMlMH is a reduplication of mm and Hm 
is derived from dPHH meaning rule or regulation. It may be rendered 
“ the ways of God are strange 33 §*Mct means “overbearing or violent.” It 
may mean “rude.” 


Insolently may or may not be translated as impertinently or rudely. 1 
can’t say off hand. Patience of humanity can equally be rendered as human 
patience, but it would not be a literal translation. The meaning of 
is “ excited. ” The translation in Ex. C is exasperated. In Ex. C page 
2 the original word for insolence is MS and the word for inebriated is . T 
can’t say whether means blinded. The dictionary meaning is “of dulled 
vision through sickness.” The meaning of MS in the dictionary is arrogance 
“haughtiness” also “intoxication. 33 “ Blinded by the intoxication of 

power 33 may be a right rendering of that sentence. 

The words for “monopoly” would be Mini §d?UlL, Mini would be a free 
rendering of the word monopoly. Monopoly would not be a correct 
substitute for the words “whole contract” in Ex. C. 


*l&ni* Ml&I would be translated as “this cannot fail to take 
place. 33 It cannot be translated as “ this cannot but be so. 33 

i / \ 

In Ex. C bottom of page 2 “ will ^ot fail J to embark 33 may be trans¬ 
lated as “ they cannot butf ” the words xor “Jaibark ” in the original are 
3*H^n |im, “Embark” is not high flown rendering*. 

In Ex. C at page 3 the original for “as you sow so you reap ” is 41 

UMl §Macil.” (§MMctl literally means germinate. It is the same as the 
Sanskrit saying 44 As the seeds so the sprout. 33 


^^rtVHMi is recklessness^. 

°ii*lsi would mean this woman has become a shrew or 

termagant. In that context the word does not mean reckless. 
in dictionary means h^ad-strong etc. Authorities 

have become reckless, not domineering . *HM would mean bluster¬ 
ing and reckless. is translated in Ex. C as high-handed and 

has not an allied meaning there. Domineering is rendered in Marathi §iMn 
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Mlc-miM not *HHtH 3lU«ft > WI does not mean lording it over. Lording 

over would be i MK-mm 

In MIM MtM the meaning of is “saying” not “mistaking” 

MU^ MU would be “he ate salt thinking it to be sugar.” 

Sift *iuu Ml? is “don’t beat me thinking I am a thief.” In 

Ex. C page 3, 8th line from the bottom the word m&^mMI is omitted. 
It means one who has thousand rays. It seems intensity of heat. 

At page 4 Ex. C the word King begins with a Capital K. It may be a 
printer’s Devil. The original words mean Ruler & Ruled. 

At the bottom there is another captil K. That also is the printer’s Devil. 
The word MM in the original is used as a common noun. 

MM & ilM would be king and subjects. Ruler & Ruled. MM does not mean 
many rulers. 

At page 4 at the bottom the original for “means of protection” cannot 
be correctly translated as “means of escape or resource”. 

“Political science” in Marathi is Ml%t. It may be M<r/U^MlM 

At page 5 in Ex. C the words “ the scripture laying down the duties 
of kings in original are the MIMM k$> MlH Mina The words“ It is 

settled conclusion of the science of politics,’ can’t be rightly used for the 
• original words. 

Ex. C. 

In Ex. E the translation “controlled by the missionary policy” one of 
the meanings of the words used in the dictionary is a line of conduct. 

In Ex. E MMMhH is translated as “ national assassination 
MMM is nation and nU means assassination. The word may mean “killing 
the nation.” (|a is to raise cx false report not alarm. 

Dictionary gives the meaning of as alarm, out-cry. 

In Ex. H. 15 lines from the bottom the word ‘world’ is a mistranslation. 
The word “world” ought to be “man” and “none” should be “he.” 
I think the translator has misread the original. 

EX. D 

The original of the word “Savage” in the second para at page 2 of Ex. 
D is You may substitute Harsh for savage. 

For manhood the original word is manliness may be used for 

manhood. Apte’s Dictionary gives “Manliness” as one of the meanings of 
Molesworth gives the correct meaning as manhood. In the sentence 
given to me I have translated manliness for ^UM in the sentence. 
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I have translated the word emasculation sMiTln the original article 

Ex. D the niarathi words used are ^ i and They are correctly 

translated in the official translation as castration and manhood^ 

At page 2 of Ex. D the word wobbbling cannot be substituted by the 
word lingering. 

At page 2 in the last line the word “heedlessly” is translation of 
VIK in Marathi. The expression cannot be translated as “ irresponsible ” 
For other Marathi words are **nicR or >mi. It may mean heed or regard, 1 

In ^ I can’t say whose zpito is referred to, 1 

“Migratory bureaucracy” I would translate as The 

phrase occurs in Ex. D. Migrator}- is not the literal meaning of The 

word migratory may do for the expression “officers having temporary interest 
n the country-”. The original word for nose-string is ^W. The corres¬ 
ponding English idea is “bridle.” I would translate as gratuitous; 

It may mean “unnecessary.” 

The literal meaning is causelessly, is devoutly or openly, 1 

It also means “goes without saying.” 

Ex. G. 

is one adverse to the weal of others. 

means, he is opposed to my weal. Indirectly it con¬ 
veys a meaning that a man professing to be good does harm. The words 
do not convey the meaning of “a false friend.” Literally rendered it is not 
“an enemy in the garb of a friend.” 

I do not know if diet is used fora Fiend. It means welfare. 

is evil glance, literally ctoss-glance. Its remote meaning is 

disfavour. 

ct«F(l Hh I would/translate this as “He is looking 

at me with an evil glance,” meaning I have incurred his displeasure. (See, 
Ex. G page 2 line 3.) Disfavour is a remote meaning for the word. 

oic-uCHl 'HIA means :—Throw arms round another man’s neck. 

It is translated at page 2 of Ex. G line 23 as “catch by the neck.” This is 
uncouth though correct. 

After Lunch. 

h in dictionary is translated as “ of one side. ” This word in 
Ex. C is translated as autocratic. The translation is according to the con¬ 
text. I know how the word RAnSRlte is used in the article Ex. C It 
means constitutionally. It is a coined word. 
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jyUH^s is a word with a new meaning. It meant obstruction, resistance 
etc. It is now used by Journalists to denote passive resistance. is 

used in the sense of boycott. This is the use of this word in a new sense. 
These meanings can be got from the dictionaries of Candy, Molesworth or 
Apte. The use of these words in these meanings has come into use during 
recent times. Marathi is a growing language. Dictionaries would be no guides 
in the case of the new meanings now attaching to some of the words. Some of 
the old dictionaries in English would be useless in respect of words that have 
come into vogue in modern times. “ Error of Judgment ” may be trans¬ 
lated as UIh£ I have not come across the word before. I coined it 

yesterday. Error of Judgement is an idea which so far as I know has not 
been expressed in one word hitherto. Some one may have expressed the 
idea. I don’t know. is used in the sense of in Sanskrit. 

According to my idea is different from There is a passage in the 

Gita where, these two are distinguished. In the words <1^ instead of 

may be used, I would translate UIh* Ch^I&h as “ one whose Judg¬ 
ment is destroyed. It does not mean who has erred in his judgment. It 
means one whose judgment has wandered away. l refers to one whose 
mind has suffered aberration. 

* 

In my official capacity I have to read Marathi newspapers. I am 
acquainted with the general trend of Marathi newspapers. There are Marathi 
newspapers which are divided into parties. There are three or four parties. 
The Kesari is the leading exponent of one party. The Indu Prakash 
is the leading exponent of another party. The Sudharak is a leading paper 
of another party. Subodh Patrika leads a fourth party. 

Re-examined by the Advocate General 

The articles would be read by the ordinary readers in the way I have 
•explained. I am satisfied that the official translations are correct except that 
in one place the word “world” ought to be “men”. I was asked about the 
word stubbornness. The Marathi word is ^iH^, This is not sufficiently 

strongly expressed in English. It means “obstinate extension of a wrong- 
opinion.” 

“Embark” is translation for Utxt* The translation is correct. This 
occurs at bottom of page 2. 

The wdrd in vernacular for assassination is HU. The translation of that 
word by “ assassination” is quite correct. HU is translated as killing, slaught¬ 
er or assassination according to the context. The Kesari is a leading paper 7 
It belongs to the Extremist party. 

Note. The Accused at this stage volunteers a statement that he is 
the Editor, Proprietor and publisher of the, newspaper called the Kesari and 
that he is responsible for all the articles put in the case Viz: Exhibits C to I. 
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Certified copies. 

Two Declarations dated 1st July 1907 put in and marked J. colletively. 

Nctrayan Jctganiiaih Datar Xd. by Mr. Binning.: 

I am a clerk in the Customs Reporter General’s Department. On the 
12 th of May and on the 19th of June last I was agent of the newspapers 
of the Kesari and the Maratha. I was the agent in Bombay. Off and on 1 
was connected with the Kesari for the last 25 years. I became agent about 
1900 and gave up the agency on the 4th of July this year. In May 1908 I 
used to get about 2800 and in June 1908 I got 3000 copies in Bombay. There 
are 1250 subscribers in Bombay. I read the paper myself. I read both the 
issues of the 12th of June last. I also read copies of the issues of the 19th 
of May last, 26th of May last and 2nd of June last. Copies of all these issues 
were sent up to the office in Bombay. Every week I supplied copies to subscri¬ 
bers. The subscription is Re. 1 : 12 annas per annum. The price for each 
copy to a non-subscriber was 3/4 of an anna. I was paid agent and got 30 
Rs. a month. After supplying subscribers the other copies were sold 
in Bombay through newsboys. 

No % Cross-Examination. 

Peter Sullivan: Xd. 

I am Inspector of the Bombay Police, I got a warrant for execution 
in the case. It was for the search of the houses, press and office of the 
Accused. The warrant was from the Chief Presidency Magistrate. I 
took the warrant to Poona and it was executed by Mr. Davies, District 
Superintendent of Police, Poona, I was present when the warrant was 
executed. I was present when the Accused’s house, Press and Office were 
searched. The search was conducted by Mr. Power, Deputy Superinten¬ 
dent, Mr. Daniel, Assistant Superintendent, Mr. King, the City Inspector, 
myself and other Native officers. Mr. Davies was there. Mr. Kelkar 
(this gentleman) was present. I found in the course of the search this 
Post card. I found this on the right hand top drawer of a writing table 
in a room in Mr. Tilak’s residence which was apparently used as Office. 
When I found the card I shov/ed it to Mr. Power and Mr. Davies. I also 
showed it to Mr. Kelkar. I kept the card myself. I produced it before 
the Magistrate in Bombay. I had it in my custody all the time. Mr. 
Kelkar initialled the Post card, 

* The Advocate General tenders the Post card. 

Rex. Vs. Bernard 
1 Foster & Fulayson 240, 

3rd Volume Russell on Crimes. P. 386,367. 
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The Accused says the card was discovered behind his back.' 1 

He disputes the relevancy of its contents. 

Ex. K. P. C. Admittted, Ex. K. 

XXd by the Accused. 

I fonud other papers in the search. I brought them to Bombay and 
gave them to the Magistrate. I have not brought them here. We went 
into several rooms. I don’t know if I went into the library or not. Other 
papers were found in the same place where Ex. K was found. Some papers 
were in the same drawer as Ex. K. The drawer was not locked. It was 
open. I don’t know if. any one searched your library. The card was 
amongst other papers. I came to it after I had looked at some papers. The 
papers were taken one by one from the drawer and examined. I can’t tell 
you how many papers'were in the drawers. The drawer was practically 
full of papers. I have a list of all the papers I brought to Bombay. The 
list is included in the Panchnama. Some cuttings from American papers 
were found. I think they are with the Magistrate. In all there are 63 items 
of what was taken in the Panchnama. 


WEDNESDAY 15th JULY 1908. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Continued from yesterday. 

Peter Sullivan further cross-examined by the Accused. All the oapers 
seized in the search are now here. (Accused allowed to examine all the 
papers received from the Chief Presidency Magistrate.) 

I had been to Singhgad to search your house under the Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate’s warrant endorsed by the District Magistrate of Poona 
searched the residence at Singhgad. The Poona and Singhgad houses 
were searched under the same warrant. Singhgad was specifically menti¬ 
oned by the District Magistrate. I only assisted in the execution of the 
warrant. 1 have seen the wanant. I believe the v/arrant was endorsed 
by the District Magistrate of Poona authorising search at Singhgad. 
The warrant is returned to the Chief Presidency Magistrate Bombay. 
We did not take any of your men to Singhgad. There was your watchman 
there. The watchman opened the house at Singhgad. The men had no keys 
and we broke the cupboards open. There were two cupboards in the hall. 

I did not inform your men at Poona that we were going to Singhgad. 
We got nothing at Singhgad. We left the locks as they were. The locks 
were not broken. W T e removed the hinges. We did not put things in 
proper order again. 

(Note 1. Witness to be recalled after some of the papers which 
not here are received from the Magistrate’s court).' 


are 
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No re-examination. 

The Advocate-General closes the case for the Prosecution. 

Accused’s statement before the Magistrate in both cases read to the Jury. 

1 ask the Accused if he wishes to make any statement to explain the 
evidence given in the case, 

( Ss. 289 & 342 ) Cr. Pr. Code! 

Accused says he will make a statement after the papers, that were 
taken in the search and which are not here, are produced. 

( Note 2. ) Papers sent by the Chief Presidency Magistate in confor¬ 
mity with the directions given yesterday evening, compared with the list 
of papers taken possession of by the Police as mentioned in the Panch- 
nama. Papers Nos. 19 to 52 except No. 46 are not before this Court. 

Peter Sullivan recalled, further xd. by the Advocate General. 

1 produce the original Panchnama made when the search warrants 
were executed. There are two search warrants that I took to Poona 
for execution. 

Panchnama of 25th June 1908 Ex. L. 

Search warrants collectively put in and marked Ex. N. ( Accused 
desired their production and on production were inspected by him, ) 

Accused says all the papers are now here. 

Peter Sullivan, Cross-examined by the Accused. 

Some of the papers were found on the top of the writing desk and 
seme in the drawers. Large manuscripts were on the top. Smaller papers 
including newspaper cuttings were found in the drawers. 1 can’t tell as 
to which paper or as to where it was found. (Search warrants shown.) The 
search warrant for residence was endorsed by the City Magistrate at first. 
When I went to Poona, the District Magistrate was not at home so I took 
the warrants to the City Magistrate. The City Magistrate endorsed them 
on the 24th of June last in the evening. I went to your residence the 
following morning after daybreak. I did not execute the warrant. The 
warrant for searching residence was returned as executed on 25th 
of June. The Poona residence search was finished between 9 and 10 A. M. 
We started for Singhgad about 12 noon. Mr. Davies and Mr. Power went 
with me. I don’t know how the endorsement of the District Magistrate 
came to be made. The warrant was with Mr. Davies when we went to 
Singhgad I saw it with him. What we took at Poona was in conformity 
with what was ordered by the warrant. 
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This bundle of papers was found either on the desk or in the 
drawers. 

All the papers in the bundle put in and marked collectively by the 
Accused Ex: No I. 

( Note. The Accused puts in these papers after it was explained to 
bit* by me both to-day and yesterday that he would lose his right of 
addressing the Jury last ). 

The Advocate General closes the case for the Prosecution. 

Statement made by the Accused to the Committing Magistrate in 
both cases read to the Jury again. 

Accused is asked if he wishes to make a statement. 

He reads a statement in writing. 

The Accused says he does not wish to adduce any evidence. 

The Advocate General objects to the list annexed to the Accused’s 
statement, says those documents mentioned are irrelevant. 

Accused before addressing the Jury says be is entitled to address after 
the Advocate General. 

Refers to a Calcutta case. 

Timol’s case. 

Cal. W. Notes Aug. 1906. 

P. C. I feel bound by the judgment of Batty J. in Emperor vs. 

Bhaskar. 

8 Bom. Law. Rpr. 421. 

Accused addresses the Jury:- 3. 35. 

Attempt 8. B. L. R. p. 438. 

Stephen’s History of the Criminal Eaw Vol.II p. 221. Mayne’s Cri¬ 
minal Law. 

3 B. L. R. Ap. C. p. 55 

Lord Cockburn’s Law of Sedition. 

Law is strict but Juries have stood between the strictness of the law 
and liberty of the press. 

Every dictionary contains seditious words therefore the author of a 
dictionary would have to go to Jail. 

It is necessary to direct the Jury to all the surrounding circumstances 
to inculpate the accused. 

Excite, To inflame, call out. To increase or add to exciting feeling. 
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If twelve of his countrymen think a man has written something that 
is blamable then he may be convicted of sedition. 

Government is defined in the Indian Penal Code and includes a 
Police Constable. 

If a man says the Government should no longer exist he does not 
necessarily harbour feelings of enmity against the Government. 

You are not bound to return a verdict of guilty. It is open for you to- 
say that the evidence is insufficient and we cannot make up our minds. 

Sedition does not consist in the mere act of writing. It consists of 
evil intention-evil mind. 

You must consider that malicious intention does exist before you 
convict. 

Mere character of writing may be some evidence of intention but is not 
sufficient evidence. 

Inferior officers have taken a sanction to be a mandate. Juries have 
differed from a Judge. 

A man may be an intemperate man. The language used by me may 
not be used by another man. There must be a distinct wicked intention. 


THURSDAY 16th JULY 1908. 

Pal Gangadhar Tilak. 

From yesterday. 

The accused continues his address,:— 

Attempt includes both intention and motive. 

Jivan Dass. 39 Panjab Reports Cr. Cases P. 83 Attempting 

to kill. 

Russell ? s law of Crimes P. 725. 

Motive may be good but the act may be bad. Man commits theft to 
give the proceeds in charity. 

R. Vs. Lambert 22 State Trials 985 

” State Trials 325 

After lunch . 

if you want to pnt down the bomb you must also put down the 
bureaucracy. 

Perversity =stubborness. 

Oppressive official class= Despotic bureaucracy. 
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FRIDAY 17th JULY 1908. 1 

Bal Gangddhar Tilak 

o 

Resumed from yesterday. 
The accused continues his address to the Jury:- 
Pioneer 7th May 1908 Cult of the Bomb. 

Ex. C. alleged mistranslation. 

Sorrow =Pain. 

\Vhite= English. 

Hatreds Disgust. 

Perversity =Stubbornness, haughtiness, obstinacy! 

Obstinacy= Haughtiness. 

Extraordinary— Strange. 

Made ap=F an atic. 

Bad mash= Criminal. 


Identical =Those very. 

« 2 jc-t , Hl=Oppressive official class= Arbitrary or despotic bureaucracy. 
Oppressive official class=«»ld' ) Q . 

2 : 30 P. M. 

Both sides not objecting adjourned to Monday to enable the Jury to 
attend to their Mail work. 


MONDAY 20th JULY 1908. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

From Friday 17th instant. 
Accused continues to address the Jury. 

add add 

( Treachery ) (Intention ) 

Assassination^Killing or murder, 

2JMU ■'3«t HU HU 

Mutiny—Revolt—Disturbances. 

Exasperated =Excited. 

Inebriated =Blinded. 

Insolence of authority—Intoxicatiou of authority.’ 
Uncomplainingly=Ungrrudgingly. 

Oppressive enactments= Repressive enactments. 
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Reckless =;Domineering. 

Movement= Agitation. 
lmproper= Imprudent. 

Vehemence= Keenness. 

Who are adverse to Government=Who are false friends of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

5-50 P. M, 


TUESDAY 21ST JURY 1908. 

Bal Gangadkar Tilak. 

From yesterday. 

Accused continues to address :_ 

Ex. D. Fiend of repression= Evil genius of repression.' 
False report =False cry. 

Madcap patriot= Fanatic patriot. 

N eedlessly =Irresponsibly. 

After lunch. 

Punjab weekly Reporter 14. 1897. 

Jeshwantrai & Athavale. 


Accused commenced ad- 
>r lessing on Wednesday at 
3 :35 
2 hrs. 

Thursday 5 hrs. 
Friday 3 hrs. 
Monday 5 hrs. 
Tuesday 5 hrs. 
Wednesday 1 hr. 


21 hours. 


Punjab Records. 

Vol. 42 No, 9 p. 23. 

Sep. 1907. 
Fiend= Demon. 


WEDNESDAY 22nd JULY 1906. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

From yesterday. 

Accused continues to address the Jury :— 
Section 294, 663,* 708 Mayne’s Criminal Law. 

The Advocate General sums up for the Prosecution. 

12 noon. 

(1) Printing, Publication and Responsibility. 

(2 ) What is the meaning of those articles. 

(3) What was the writer’s intention. 

Resumed at 3 P. M. 
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Section 105 Evidence Act, 

Advocate General concludes his address: 

I sum up. 

Verdict 7 to 2 on all the charges. 

Majority for guilty, on all the charges. 

No chance of being unanimous. I agree with the verdict of the majo¬ 
rity, 1st Charge 124A Article 12th May 19o8. 

2nd Charge 124A Article 9 June 1908, 

3rd Charge 153A Article 9 June 1908. 

The Accused asks that certain points may be reserved for the consi¬ 
deration of the Full Bench. 

Hands in a written paper stating the points he wishes to have reserved. 

Application refused. Points covered by authority & too elementary to 
need further discussion. Most of the points were considered and discussed 
as the case progressed. 

Accused charged with a previous conviction. 

He admits the charge of previous conviction. 

Sentence on the first charge Transportation for 3 years. 

Sentence on the second charge Transportation for 3 years. 

Sentences to run consecutively. 

Sentence on the third charge 1000 Rs. Fine. 

Charge under Section 153A Article 12 May 1908. 

Further charge withdrawn under Section 333 Cr. Pr. Code by the 
Advocate General. 

I discharge the Accused and direct that this discharge be tantamount 
to an acquittal on this charge. 

Sessions dissolved. 



Petition to the Full Bench. 


In the High Court of Judicature at Bombay. 
Crow Side. 

In the matter of criminal case 
Emperor. 

V/s. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 


To, 

The Honourable the Chief Justice and the Judges of the 
High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 

The Petition of the above named 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

sentenced to transporation but now incarcerated 
in the Sabarmati Central Jail at Ahmcdabad. 

Showeth :— 

1. ( a ). That on the 24th day of June 1908, your petitioner 
was arrested in Bombay in pursuance of a Warrant issued by the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay and committed to prison. 

( b ). That on the 25th day of June 1908 your petitioner 
was placed before the said Magistrate upon a complaint of having- 
committed offences punishable under Sections 124 A aud 153 A, of 
the Indian Penal Code, in respect of an article entitled, “ The Coun¬ 
try’s Misforune ” printed in the issue of a weekly Marathi Journal 
styled the “ Kesari ” for the 12th day of May, 1908. 

( c ). That on the said 25th day of June 1908 the learned 
Magistrate recorded some evidence against your petitioner and 
remanded him to prison, bail being objected to by the Prosecution 
and refused by the Magistrate. 

(cl). That on the 29th day of June 1908 certain further evi¬ 
dence was recorded by the Magistrate against your petitioner and 
he was thereafter charged by the Magistrate with offences under 
Sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code and committed 
to the Criminal Sessions of this Honourable Court to be tried on the 
said charges. A copy of the said charges is hereto annexed and. 
marked A. 
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((?). That this case eventually appeared as case No. 16 in the 
list of cases put up for trial before the third Criminal Sessions of this 
Honourable Court. 

2 (a). That on the 27th day of June 1908 your petitioner, 
while still in custody, was served with another warrant issued by the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 

(b). That on the 29th day of June 1908 your petitioner was 
placed before the said Magistrate upon a second Complaint of having 
committed other offences punishable under Sections 124A and 153A 
of the Indian Penal Code in respect of an article entitled, “ These 
remedies are not lasting ” printed in the issue of the “ Kesari ” of the 
9th day of June 1908. 

(<?). That on the said 25th day of June 1908 the learned Magis¬ 
trate instituted a separate inquiry into the complaint, recorded certain 
evidence against your petitioner and thereupon charged the prisoner 
with the offences under Sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal 
Code and made a separate commitment to the Criminal Sessions of 
this Honourable Court to be tried on the said charges. A copy of the 
said charges is hereto annexed and marked B. 

(d). That the case eventually appeared as case No. 17 in the 
list of cases put up for trial before the 3rd Criminal Sessions of this 
Honourable Court. 

3. That on the 2nd day of July 1908 your petitioner applied for 
hail through Counsel, to enable him to prepare for his defence, to the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Davar who presided at the 3rd Criminal 
Sessions of this Hanoiuable Court, but the application was opposed by 
the Prosecntion and refused by the learned Judge for reasons, which 
he said, he did not desire to disclose as they might prejudice your 
petitioner; but thereby the learned Judge prejudiced your petitioner 
much more seriously than could he possible by any disclosure of the 
reasons. 

4. That on the 3rd day of July 1908 the Crown applied for a 
Special Jury in each of the cases Nos. 16 and 17 hut your petitioner 
opposed it on the ground inter alia that a Special Jury would under 
existing circumstances he composed of a majority of Europeans, not 
conversant with the Marathi language, and thereby deprive him of 
the benefit of a Jury of his countrymen who know the language in 
which the articles were written; but the objection was overruled and 
a Special Jury was granted to the prejudice of the Defence. 

5. That*your petitioner through Counsel in open Court offered 
to waive his objection and accept a Special Jury instead of a Common 
Jury provided it was composed of Jurymen acquainted with the 
Marathi language, hut the said offer was rejected by the Prosecution. 
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6. That the above two cases Nos. 16 and 17 came on for trial 
before the Honourable Mr. Justice Davar, one of the Judges of this 
Honourable Court, on the 13th day of July 1908 at the 3rd Criminal 
Sessions of the High Court, when your petitioner appeared in person 
and was undei'ended. 

7. That on the said 13th day of July 1908 the Honourable the 
Acting Advocate General proposed that your petitioner be tried at 
one and the same trial upon all charges contained in the two comm¬ 
ittals under Sections 234 and 235 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
but upon His Lordship observing that the two cases could not be- 
consolidated as there were four charges, the learned Advocate General 
declared that he proposed not to put the Accused up upon the second 
charge with reference to the article in case No. 16 i. e. charge 
under Section 153 A. of the Indian Penal Code. 

8. That your petitioner objected to the amalgamation of the 
two cases and the trial at one trial of the three charges, charging 
him with distinct offences as the procedure was prohibited by 
the express provisions of Sec. 233 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and also objected that such a joinder of charges was calculated to 
embarrass and prejudice him in his defence and cause confusion; and 
he even went to the length of expressing his inability to conduct the 
defence of all the three charges together, but his objection was- 
over-ruled. 

9. That His Lordship doubted the applicability of Section 235 
but expressed his willingness to order one trial under Section 231 
provided one of the four charges was omitted, intimating at the same 
time that he would direct that the discharge upon that charge should 
amount to an acquittal and, leaving it to the Advocate-General to- 
make his choice. 

JO. That thereupon the learned Advocate-General expressed 
liis apprehension that such an order “ might lead to a serious question, 
whether it does not amount to “ autrefois acquit ” and asked his Lord- 
ship “ not to pass such order till the case is over. ” 

II. That thereupon the following dialogue ensued between the 
learned Judge and the learned Advocate-General. 

His Lordship :—“ That could not affect the other charges on the 
other articles. It will apply to this article on which you propose to 
hold over the charge. That would not affect the other charges. ” 

Advocate General:—“ I can see perfectly w r ell how it may be 
ingeniously argued that it can. That is why I ask your Lordship 
not to pass such order till the case is over. ” 
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His Lordship :—“ Have you to make the application before the 
case is over or after ? ” 

Advocate General :—“ I have made the application, so far as it 
is an application now I am not applying. I am stating that it is 
my proposal to put the Accused upon three separate charges. ’’ 

His Lordship:—“ So long as there are only three charges I 
order that the charges be tried at one trial. You will undertake, Mr. 
Advocate-General, to apply for the stay and that such stay shall 
be final. ” 

Advocate-General:—“ I simply undertake that I will not 
further prosecute. I am entitled to do that. 

His Lordship :—“ That will be the application. 

Advocate-General:— 4 ‘ Yes, when the three charges are over I 
shall tell the Court as I have already adumbrated before the Court 
that I do not intend to proceed further. ” 

His Lordship " My present order then will be that the Ac¬ 
cused will be tried on three charges, that is, one charge in case No. 
16 and two charges in case No. 17. ” 

12. That after the above order was passed by His Lordship the 
Clerk of the Crown read to your petitioner all the four charges 
against him in both the cases Nos. 16 and 17. 

13. That upon the said charges being read your petitioner 
complained that the charges did not give sufficient notice of the 
matter with which he was charged in not specifying the alleged 
seditious passages for the purposes of Section 124 A. of the Indian 
Penal Code and the particulars of the manner in which he committed 
the offence under Section 153 A. of the I. P. Code. 

14. That the Counsel for Prosecution thereupon proposed that 
the whole article be inserted in the charge, but your petitioner objected 
to the course as insufficient to cure the defect and supply omission 
complained of. 

15. That His Lordship thereupon observed as follows:- “If you 
think you have not sufficient notice of what you are charged with, 
Mr. Inverarity will put in the whole article. He is entitled to do that. 
I cannot judge at this moment which are the seditious passages.” 

16. That His Lordship finally ordered that the whole of the 
articles be set forth in the charges themselves. 

17. That accordingly the indictments were amended by irsert- 
ing therein English translations of the Marathi articles made by the 
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High Court Translator. A copy of the said charges as amended is 
hereto annexed and marked C collectively. 

18. That thereafter the Clerk of the Crown read to your peti¬ 
tioner all the four amended charges and was asked wether he pleaded 
guilty to these four charges or claimed to he tried. 

19. Thatyour petitioner claimed to be tried whereupon a Special 
Jury was einpanelled, composed of seven Europeans and two Parsees. 

20 That your petitioner was thereafter and on the 14th, 15th, 
lGth, 17th, 20th, 21st and 22nd day of July tried by the Honourable 
Hr. Justice Davar and the Special Jury. 

21. Thatyour petitioner believes that only three charges were 
read to the Jury, namely the first charge under Section 124A I. P. 
Code in case No 16, and two charges under sections 124 A and 
153 A of the I. P. Code, in case No. 17. 

22. That in the course of the said trial certain other articles 
appearing in the issues of the “ Kesari’’ for the 19th and 26tli May 
1908 and 2nd June and 9th June 1908, being Exhibits E. to J. and a 
post card Exhibit K. found on the said Prisoner’s premises during 
the Police search were tendered in evidence by the prosecution for 
the purposes of showing the animus and intention of the said prisoner 
in publishing the articles forming the subject matter of the charges. 

23. That your petitioner objected to the admissibility of these 
Exhibits for the purposes for which they were tendered but the said 
objection was overruled. Your petitioner submits that the reception 
of the said articles in evidence practically formed fresh subject matter 
of the charges and greatly prejudiced him in his trial. 

24. That on the 22nd day of June 1908 His Lordship summed 
up the evidence in the case. A copy of the said summing up is 
hereto appended and marked with the letter 1). 

25. That on the 22nd day of July 1908 at 9-30 r. m. your 
petitioner was found guilty by a majority of seven to two on each of 
the said three charges and the learned Judge agreed -with the opinion 
of the majority. 

26. That thereupon the learned Advocate-General informed 
the Court that he would not further prosecute your petitioner upon 
the charge held over under Section 153 A. of the I. P. Code with 
reference to case No. 16 

27. That thereupon the learned Advocate-General proposed to 
prove tha previous conviction under Section 124 A. I. P. Code for the 
purpose of enhancing the sentence. 
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28. Tliat your petitioner objected to the course upon the ground 
that the previous conviction was not specified and did not form part 
of the charge, and that such conviction did not come within the scope 
of Section 75 of the Indian Penal Code but the said objection was 
overruled. 

29. That your petitioner was thereupon questioned by the Clerk 
of the Crown whether he admitted the previous conviction under 
Section 124A. of the Indian Penal Code and the said prisoner ans¬ 
wered in the affirmative. 

30. That thereupon the learned Judge sentenced your petitioner 
to three years’transportation upon the first charge under Section 124 A. 
I. P. Code to three years’ transportation upon the second charge under 
Section 124 A. I. P. Code, and to a fine of Rs. 1000/—upon the 
charge under Section 153 A. I. P. Code, the sentences to run conse¬ 
cutively and directed that the discharge with reference to the charge 
under Section 153 A. I. P. Code in case No. 16 should amount to an 
acquittal. 

31. That before the sentence was pronounced your petitioner 
applied to the said learned Judge under section 434 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code to reserve the points enumerated in the annexture 
E. for the decision of this Honourable Court consisting of two or 
more Judges of this Honourable Court, but his Lordship refused to 
reserve any point whatever. 

32. That your petitioner submits as follows :— 

(a) . That the learned Judge erred in refusing bail to the preju¬ 
dice of your petitioner. 

(b) . That the learned Judge erred in granting a Special Jury 
to the prejudice of your petitioner or at least in not ordering that it 
should consist of Marathi knowing persons. 

(c) . That the learned Judge erred in consolidating the two 
Cases Nos. 16 and 17 founded on separate commitments to the 
prejudice of your petitioner. 

(d) . That the Court acted ultra vires in taking cognizance of 
offences punishable under Sections 124A. and 153 A. without having 
in evidence any complaint made by order of the Local Government 
and without examining the complainant. 

(<?). That the terms of Exhibit B, being the order of the Local 
Government are insufficient in Law to authorise a complaint under 
Section 153 A. I. P. C. so as to enable the Court to take cognizance 
of the same. 
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(/). That the charges as framed were had being 'founded not 
upon the words used by your petitioner but upon inaccurate and 
misleading English translations of those words thereby prejudicing 
your petitioner. 

(g). That the charges as framed were bad as they did not contain 
particulars of the manner in which the alleged offences were com¬ 
mitted, and did not give sufficient and express notice of the matter 
with which your petitioner was charged and did not specify the 
persons or classes against whom the offence under Section 153 A. was 
comitted, thereby prejudicing him in his defence. That each of the 
charges as framed is illegal being contrary to the provisions of Section 
233 of Cri. Pr. Code. 

(A). That the learned Judge acted illegally in trying your 
petitioner at one and the same trial for at least three offences, not 
of the same kind and not committed in the same transaction, contrary 
to the express provisions of Section 233 of the Cr. Pro. Code and 
in opposition to your petitioner’s objection thereby vitiating the whole 
trial and rendering it illegal null and void—ab initio. 

(i). That the learned Judge acted ultra vires in passing an order 
before the commencement of the trial staying proceedings upon one 
of the four charges without acting under Section 273 of the Cr. Pro. 
Code. 

(,/). That the trial and conviction upon the English words 
charged hut not proved and not used by your petitioner renders the 
trial null and void and the conviction illegal. 

(A). That the words charged were not proved and that your 
petitioner did not use the English words charged and he ought there¬ 
fore to have been acquitted. 

(l) . That the learned Judge erred in admitting as evidence 
Exhibits E. to I. and Exhibit K. to the prejudice of your petitioner. 

(m) . That the learned Judge erred in admitting in evidence the 
official translations of the incriminating articles, Exhibits C. and D, 
without being proved by the translator and without submitting him 
for cross-examination, though your petitioner asked that he should 
be called as witness by the Prosecution. 

(n) . That the learned Judge erred in ruling that your Petitioner 
lost his right of reply merely for filing Exhibit I. containing papers 
found by the Police during search with the exception of exhibit K. 
which the Prosecution tendered in evidence. 

(o) . That your petitioner had a right to rely on the papers 
accompanying his statement made on the close of the case for the 
Prosecution. 
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(p.) that the learned Judge acted illegally in permitting the 
Crown to prove previous cnviction under Section 124 A. I. P. C. for 
the purposes of enhancing the sentence. 

(q.) That the learned Judge erred in taking the previous con¬ 
viction into consideration for the purposes of enhancing the sentence, 
as is evident from his remarks in passing sentence, copy of which is 
hereto annexed and marked with the letter F. 

(/’.) That the learned Judge acted illegally in passing two 
•sentences under Section 124 A. I. P. C. and one under section 153 
A. I. P. C if it be held by the Court that the transaction is one and 
■the same; hut your petitioner submits that the transaction is not the 
• same as ruled by the learned Judge. 

( s. ) That the learned Judge acted illegally in passing two 
sentences, one under section 124 A I. P. C. and the other under 
Section 153 A. I. P. C. in case No. 17 upon one article and the one 
and the same act. 

( t. ) That the learned Judge erred in construing the expla¬ 
nations to Section 124 A. I. P. C, as equivalent to exceptions, thereby 
seriously restricting the scope of the Freedom of speech and Liberty 
of the Press, and erroneously placing the onus of proof on your 
petitioner to the prejudice of his defence. 

( u. ) That the learned Judge erred in construing the word 
‘ attempt ’ in Section 124 A. I. P. C. as equivalent to its ordinary 
meaning and not the legal meaning. 

( v.) That the learned Judge erred in accepting the verdict 
of the Jury which does not specify to what part of the charge under 
Seetion 124 A. the verdict relates. 

( iv.) That the learned Judge erred in not explaining the law 
properly and correctly to the Jury especially the words “ attempt ” 
and “ government as established by law in British India ”. 

( x. ) That the sentences are too severe. 

33. That in the course of his charge to the Jury the learned 
.1 udge inter alia directed, and as your Petitioner is advised misdirected, 
the Jury as follows :— 

34. ( a ) That the learned Judge did not direct the Jury that a 
specific intention to bring the Government established by Law in 
British India into hatred or contempt, or to excite disaffection against 
the said Government, was necessary to constitute an attempt within 
the meaning of the words as used in Sec. 124 A. 
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(b ) That the learned Judge practically directed to the effect 
that a specific intention was immaterial e. g. “ However you may 
assume, if you like, that these people knew the purpose for which 
these.articles were written as explained by the accused. ” “ Mo 

motive, no honest intention can justify a breach of that Law. ” 

(c) that the learned Judge directed the Jury to the effect that 
the mere use of language calculated to excite feelings of disloyalty, 
contempt or hatred against the Government established by Law in 
British India was sufficient to constitute the offence of Sedition under 
Section 121 A. e. g. :—“ A. great deal has been said on both sides as 
to intention and motive. The Law with reference to intention and 
with reference to the fact whether it is true or not is crystalised; 
(here Heads from Mayne “ since the crime ” down to “ the truth 
of the argument. ” ) Well, Gentleman, we are here as Judge and. 
Jury to decide whether the writings of the accused have excited or 
were likely to excite feelings of hatred and contempt and disloyalty 
against the Government. Now it is impossible to prove that by 
evidence. If we call one hundred men belonging to one side, for 
instance, that of the accused, they will say that the articles do not 
produce any feelings against Government; indeed that they promote 
love to Government. One hundred men on the other side would say 
the opposite. It would be impossible for the Prosecution to bring 
any evidence on this point. The test you have to apply is to look at 
the various articles and Judge of them as a whole, to Judge of the 
effect it would produce on your own minds in the first instance, to 
judge whether they are calculated to produce feelings of disloyalty and 
hatred against Government, to judge whether language like this is not 
calculated to excite Hindus against Englishmen or Englishmen against 
Hindus. You Judge it by your own common sense. One thing you 
must keep before your mind. Violence and disorder and murder cannot 
take place without feelings of hatred, contempt and violence and 
enmity towards those who are responsible for the good Government 
of the country. If we have violence and murder they are the acts 
of people who bear hatred towards the ruling classes. It must be so. 
If these people have proper feelings for the Government and for the 
people who are responsible for the safety of property, and safety of 
the subjects, there would be no trouble, no bomb-throwing. (2. ) 
“ No motive, no honest intention can justify a breach of that Law 

.we are not concerned Avith motives, but only with what has 

been written.If you think that these are calculated to give rise 

in the minds of readers to the feelings of hatred or contempt against 

Government.then it will be your duty to consider Avliether that. 

is no transgression of the LaAv, ” 
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( cl. ) That the learned Judge directed the Jury that a man 
must he taken to intend the natural and reasonable consequences of 
his act. It is submitted that this rule or maxim has no application 
"where no consequences have as a matter of fact ensued as in the 
present case. 

(e.) That the learned Judge directed—“ A man is supposed to 
attempt something which would be the natural and reasonable 
consequence of his act. ” 

( /. ) That the learned Judge directed that —“With reference to 
the word attempt, Gentleman, you have to take it in the ordinary 
meaning which attaches to the word attempt. ” It is submitted that 
the legal meaning should be taken and not the ordinary meaning. 

( cj. ) That the learned Judge directed—“ No motive, no honest 

intention can justify a breach of the Law.we are not concerned 

with motives.we are not concerned with the truth or untruth of 

the writings. The truth may sometimes he perverted. True or not it 
is not for you to Judge. It is submitted that truth or honest motives 
should not have been entirely excluded from consideration and are 
useful means to enable Juries to determine whether the intention 
is criminal or innocent. 

(h.) That the learned Judge drew no distinction between inten¬ 
tion and motive and in consequence the Jury must have been misled, 
and confused intention with motive by the learned Judge’s direction 
regarding motives. 

(i.) The learned Judge directed that-“ Section 153 A. is a simple 

section..It only means that no subject of the Crown is entitled 

to write or say or do anything whereby the feelings of one class would 
he influenced against another class of His Majety’s Subjects.” It is 
submitted that malice is essential. 

(j.) That the learned Judge ought to have directed that political 
parties are not classes within the meaning of Section 153 A. 1. F. C. 
nor can Bureaucracy form a class under Section 153 A. 1 . P. C. or he 
deemed Government under section 124 A. I. P. C. 

(L) That the learned Judge directed that “ When an accused 
person is charged with attempting to excite feelings against the 
Government and other articles are put in for the purpose of showing 
intention and the individual is desirous of refuting this contention, 
the articles which tend to confirm the subjuct matter of the charge 
may be considered as there may he other things which throw light 
on the question whether they are calculated to raise feelings of 
disaffection. For instance in Exhibit 9 page 2, you will find (reads the 
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“Bengales continued agitation”... down to “National Regene¬ 

ration”). It is a perfectly proper sentence; you can find no fault with 
it. But look what follows— ( Reads dorm to “ honour of their 
women”)........ .Is it fair? Is it not a charge against 

Government of inciting Mahomedans for the most improper purposes 
to attack the Bengalees, loot their property and violate their women 

.Would anybody after reading that have any respect for 

Government or would not the feelings he those of hatred and contempt 
and disloyalty ? ” 

35. That the learned Judge exceeded all reasonable limits and 
misdirected the Jury in charging them as follows 

(a). “Accused has told you that he was earning on an open 
constitutional fight,” down to “ whether the effect of these articles is 
to make you believe that bomb-throwing is a proper means of obtain¬ 
ing greater rights and privileges it is for you you to say. ” (See p-of 
summing up.) 

(5). “The Accused had made complaints about the translations. 

Mr. Joshi was submitted to a long cross-examination. 

They were the translations of the responsible Translator of the High 
Court who would not he the Translator and Interpreter to the Court 

unless he were an efficient man capable of translating correctly”. 

etc, etc., down to “You have to consider what effect these writings 
would have on those people...articles read hv a large and promiscuous 
body of readers, and then say what would be the effect on their 
minds. You have to remember that those readers have not had the 
advantage of 21 hours and 10 minutes explanation which the Accused 
has offered on those articles ”. It is submitted that the majority of 
the Jury being Europeans it was necessary to explain the articles 
at length, hut it is not correct to say that 21 hours and 10 minutes 
were devoted to this explanation. 

36. That your petitioner ought to have called the attention of 
the Jm*y to the said Petitioner’s contention that his articles were in¬ 
tended as an answer to the outrageous charges prefered against the In¬ 
dian people and then’ leaders by the Auglo—Indian Press and to press 
upon Government the futility of mere repressive measures unac¬ 
companied by substantial political concessions. 

37. That your petitionsr is advised and verily believes that in 
addition to the specific instances above mentioned the learned Judge 
also misdirected the Jury upon other points, and that if the learned 
Judge had not so misdirected the Jury, the majority of the Jury 
would not have found a verdict against your petitioner. 
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3S. That the learned Judge erred in practically directing the 
Jury that “ the spoke in the wheel of the administration ” could be 
nothing else than the Bomb. 

39, That your petitioner thereafter through his Solicitor’, Mr. 
B. Raghavaya, applied on the 1st day of August 190S to the Honour¬ 
able the Advocate General for a certificate under Section 20 of the 
Letters Patent, but the Honourable the Acting Advocate General, 
declined on the same date to grant it. 

40. Your petitioner therefore humbly prays that your Lordship 
will be pleased to declare under clause 41 of the Letters Patent 
that this case is a fit one for appeal in His Majesty’s Council. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will for ever pray. 

( Sd. ) Baghavaya Bhimji and Nagindas 
Petitioner’s Attorneys. 

I Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the petitioner, above named do solemnly 
declare and say that what is stated in the foregoing petition is true 
to the best of my information and belief. 

Solemnly declared at Sabarmati Central Prison, this 7tli day of 
August 190S. 


7-8-03 

Superintendent 
Ahmedabad Central Prison. 



( Sd.) Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Before me 
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If may be mentioned here that soon after the end of the sessions 
trial an.application was made by Mr. Raghavaya, Solicitor for Mr. Tilak,to 
Mr. Branson, Advocate General, substantially in the same terms as the above 
application to the Chief Justice, praying for a certificate that owing to certain 
law points in the case being wrongly decided by the Judge and owing to mis¬ 
directions given by him to the Jury the present was a fit case for appeal to 
the Full Bench of the Bombay High Court. But Mr. Branson refused the ap¬ 
plication nearly in the terms of the prayer itself without giving any reasons. 


The High Court Appeal. 

Application for a Rule Nisi. 


On Tuesday 18th August Mr. Joseph Baptista made an application in 
the fiist Division Court, on the Appellate side of the High Court, 
before the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Scott, Chief Justice, and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Batchelor. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista, instructed by Messrs. Raghawaya Bhimji 
and Nagindas and Mr. R. P. Karandikar High Court Pleader stated 
that he appeard on behalf of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who was 
sentenced at the last Criminal Sessions of the High Court to six 
years’ transportation and a fine of Rs. 1090 for sedition by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Dinshah Davar, the presiding Judge. He applied for further 
directions in the matter of the petition preicmted on behalf of the accused 
to the Judges of the High Court throuth the Clerk of the Crown. 

Mr. Baptista said that he had applied to their Lordships for a decla¬ 
ration under the Letters Patent that this was a fit case for appeal to the 
Privy Council. They had applied for the certificate, and they were told 
by the Clerk of the Crown to make the application to the First Division 
Bench. Mr. Baptista then read the letter received from the Clerk of the 
Crown and said that on the last occasion when the accused was tried for 
sedition and convicted, a Full Bench was constituted, notice was issued 
by the Clerk of the Crown and the matter was argued. In the present 
case they were directed to go to the First Division Court. 

The Chief Justice said that on the Criminal Side of the Court of 
Appeal when an application was made, if the Court thought fit, a rule or 
notice was issued and that rule or notice was served through the Court. 

Mr. Baptista ;—Then I shall have to make an application to your 
Lordships. 

Chief Justice •—You can make it by this petition. 
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Mr. Baptista :—Would I be in order if I present it now ? 

Chief Justice :—Yes. 

Chief Justice :—On what points do you require the rule? 

Mr, Baptista :—The points on which I rely can be devided into two 
parts. The first relates to the points of law mentioned in paragraph 32 of 
the petition and the second relates to misdirections mentioned in paras. 33} 
34 35 and 36. 

Chief Justice :—But you must show us some cause why the rule should 
be granted. 

Mr. Baptista said that he was not prepared to argue the points and he 
would like to have some time to consider. He had really come for further 
directions in the matter of the petition. He might, however, mention one 
point. The Accused was tried and convicted on the two articles of the 12th 
May and 9th June which were two distinct transactions, and the learned 
Sessions Judge had also held that they were two distinct transactions. In 
the trial there was a combination of the three charges, two under section 
124 A of the Indian Penal Code and one under section 153 A. Thus there 
was a combination of three offences not of the same kind and under the 
provisions of sections 233 and 234 of the Criminal procedure Code those 
charges could not be tried together at one and the same time. 

Chief Justice :—Is that the only point you wish to urge? 

Mr. Baptista said that was only one of his points. 

The Hon’bl# M*. Branson, Advocate General, here rose up and said 
that that very point was argued at full length in another Division Court 
and it was but fair that his learned friend ought to have mentioned it to 
the Court. 

Mr. Baptista said that he had not yet finished his arguments. 

Chief Justice :—We can’t issue a rule as a matter of course^ if you 
want time to consider you can have the time. 

Mr. Baptista :—I would ask your Lordships to give me some time. 

Chief Justice :—You might again mention it on Thursday next? 

Mr. Baptfsta said that Thusday was too short a time. 

Chief Justice .‘—Would you be ready on Monday? 

Mr. Baptista said that he would like to have e week. 

Chief Justice :—Would you be ready then ? 

Mi. Baptista replied in the affirmative, and their Lordships fixed 
Tuesday 25th August for the hearing of the arguments. 
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Preliminary Hearing* of the Argument for a Buie Nisi. 


In the Bombay High Court, on Tuesday 25tli August before the 
Hon. Mr. Basil Scott, Chief Justice, and the Hon. Mr. Justice Batchelor, 
application was made by Mr. Joseph Baptista, Barrister at Law (Cantab) 
instructed by Mr. Raghavaya, Solicitor, and Mr. K. P. Karandikar, 
High Court Pleader for the granting of a Rule directed to the Crown 
to show cause why a certificate should not be issued to Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, ( who had been tried and convicted in the last Criminal Sessions > 
under Sections 124 A and 153 A of the Penal Code, by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Davar and a Special Jury, ) that his was a fit case to go in appeal 
before His Majesty’s Privy Council in England. The application was 
made ‘ ex parte ’ on Tuesday 18th August and postponed to 25tli to allow 
Mr. Baptista opportunity to prepare his arguments. 

On the Court assembling the Chief Justice addressing Mr. Baptista 
asked: — 

Do you apply for the rule now? 

Mr. Baptista—:Yes, My Lord. I apply now for a rule by which your Lord- 
ship will declare that this is a fit case to go to His Majesty’s Privy 
Council under chapter XIV of the Letters Patent. 

Chief Justice:—On what grounds do you apply for the rule? 

Mr. Baptista:—The points divide themselves into two parts, the first part 
relates to points of misdirection to the Jury. The points of law are 
enumerated in para 32 of the petition at page 5. 

Chief Justice:—Have you selected any points ? The other side may want to 
argue them. 

Mr. Baptista:—We are anxious to argue all the points, but I may mention 
what our chief points are. 

Chief Justice:—You had better mention the chief points, 

Mr.^Baptista:— The first of my chief points is that the consolidation of the 
two different commitals into one is illegal. By the consolidation of the 
four different charges four distinct charges for four offences were tried 
at one trial. The dropping of one of the four charges, I argue, is also 
illegal. 

Chief Justice:—Where is that point in the petition? 

Mr. Baptista:—It arises from the consolidation of the charges and is men-' 
tioned in para 32 (I) at page 6. 

Chief Justice:—What is your next point ? 

Mr. Baptista:—That the adding of a fresh charge, that of previous convic¬ 
tion under Section 75, was illegal. 

Chief Justice:—What point is that ? 
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Mr. Baptista:—Legally a fresh charge cannot be added. 

Chief Justice:—What are the facts of the fresh charge; are they set out in 
the petition? 

Mr. Baptista:—Para 27,my Lord, sets it out and para 28 refers to the grounds 
of objection that were raised on the occasion. 

Chief Justice:—What really happened ? 

Mr. Baptista:—After the verdict was returned by the Jury the learned 
Advocate-General asked that the accused be put up on a fresh charge 
under section 310 of the C. P. C. for the purpose of enhancement 
of punishment. In the report of the proceedings which accom¬ 
panies this petition the detailed facts are mentioned at page 13. 
We will give your Lordship the detailed report of the proceedings 
which took place at the Sessions Court. ( Reports handed up. )' 

Chief Justice:—Has this been checked by the Judge ? Is it the official record? 

Mr. Baptista:—No, My Lord, they are the reports of the proceeding’s taken 
down by the shorthand writer for the defence where they can be found. 

Chief Justice:—The Judge’s notes are the only notes that we can accept. 
There is, I believe, a ruling to that effect; that where a Judge’s notes 
differ from other notes, the Judge’s notes were to be preferred to 
the others. 

Mr. Baptista:—I am aware of the ruling, My Lord; we do not think we were 
entitled to ask the Judge to revise the report; we shall do so now. 

Chief Justice:—I understand you to say that after the verdict of the Jury 
was returned the learned Advocate-General proposed to put him up 
on a fresh charge? 

Air. Baptista:—Yes, the charge was made under Section 310 and was 
reduced to writing on the application of the Advocate-General and I 
contend that it forms a fourth charge. The charge is dated 22nd July 
whereas the trial commenced on the 13th July. The charge was 
read to the accused after the return of the verdict by the Jury and 
he was asked to plead to it. He objected to the addition of the 
fresh charge; he was over-ruled and he was told that he must plead 
or the previous conviction would be proved. He ultimately pleaded 
to the effect that he was guilty. 

Chief Justice:—He pleaded that he was guilty ? 

Mr. Baptista:-—What he said, My Lord, was, (Reads from report) u I take 
it that Your Lordship thinks that at the present stage it is rightly put 
in here?” and his Lordship affirming, accused said “ In that case 
I admit it.” 

Chief Justice:—He admitted the previous conviction ? 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, My Lord. 

Chief Justice:—Do you say that is illegal ? 
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Mr. Baptista:—I contend it is illegal under Section 75 in this case. 

Chief Justice:—Was it under Section 75 ? 

Mr. Baptista:—It could only be under Section 75for the purpose of enhance¬ 
ment of sentence. 

Chief Justice:—Was it said to be under Section 75 by the Advocate-General? 

Mr. Baptista:—No, Mv Lord, the Advocate-General applied under Section 
310 C. P. C. 

Chief Justice:—We have two points now; what is your next point. ? 

Mr. Baptista:—The joinder of charges. The point of joinder of charges 
is divided into two parts; one, the consideration at the same tiial 
of more than three offences not of the same kind, as under Sections 
233, 235 and 236. Section 233 explains the clauses; and 2nd misjoinder 
of charges in this sense that two charges of the same kind are charged 
as two different offences. What I contend is that the misjoinder exists 
in that the substantive offence and the attempt to commit the offence are 
wrongly joined. This is illegal and bad law under the code. 

Chief Justice:—Under what section do you say this is bad ? 

Mr. Baptista:—Under Section 233. 

Chief Justice:—What is your next point? 

Mr. Baptista:—That the sanction of Government is insufficient in as much as 
it does not comply with the requirements of section 196 C. P. C. That 
is referred to in para 32 ( e .) (/.) (^\) 

Chief Justice:—What is your point on the subject of Government sanction 
to prosecute? 

Mr. Baptista:—What happend in this case was that Government ordered 
Mr. Gell, Police Commissioner of Bombay, to make the complaint 
under Section 124 A and left it to the Commissioner to make the 
charge under section 153 A or not according to his discretion. I shall 
read the order to your Lordship ( reads order ). I submit that the 
sanction of Government is insufficient as the terms of Section 196 do 
not authorise anyone to lay a complaint under Section 153 A, unless 
specifically set out in the sanction to prosecute as applied to the terms 
of Section 196. Even the ‘ classes 5 was left to the Commissioner to 
decide under S. 153 A. 

Chief Justice:—Let me see the sanction. 

Mr. Baptista:—Your Lordship will see that there is no sanction to prosecute 
under Section 153 A., I. P. C. inside the terms of Section 196 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

Chief Justice:—How does that arise ? 

Mr. Baptista:—I submit that the terms of order do not authorise anyone 
to complain under Section 153 A. specifically. No one was authorised 
or bound to make a complaint under the inadequate directions contained 
in the sanction. 
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Chief Justice:—I do not understand your point. 

Mr. Baptista:—I contend that the sanction itself does not run in the terms 
of the Section 196 C. P. C. to prosecute under Section 153 A or not. 
It is Government that ought to determine the Section on which 
the sanction is given to prosecute. 

Chief Justice:—But the Act does not say so. 

Mr. Baptista:—It means that the Government should give authority to 
sanction under a certain Section just as they gave sanction to 
prosecute under Section 124 A. but the sanction leaves it open to the 
discretion of the Commissioner of Police to prosecute under Section 
153 A. or not. Again the condition does not specify the classes to the 
Commissioner of Police who delegates it no doubt to Mr. Sloane who 
made the complaint. 

Chief Justice:—Have you any authority on the point? 

Mr. Baptista:—I shall argue on the words of the Section. There is no 
complaint in Case No. 17. 

Chief Justice:—Was the complaint made by Government? 

Mr. Baptista:—It was not in evidence during the trial. 

Chief Justice:—You have to show that it was not made! 

Mr. Baptista:—There is no evidence; there was no complaint before the 
Sessions Court and there was no complaint in evidence in the Magis¬ 
trate’s Court. 

Chief Justice:—In that case how could the Magistrate have taken any cog¬ 
nisance without a complaint ? Surely you do not suppose the Magis¬ 
trate would take cognisance without sanction? 

Mr. Baptista:—I presume there must have been sanction before the Police 
officer could file an information and the warrant be issued. 

Chief Justice:—What is your next point? 

Mr. Baptista:—My next point, My Lord, is the meaning of the term Govern¬ 
ment, as established bylaw in British India.” 

Chief Justice:—What part of your petition are you now on? 

Mr. Baptista:—So far all this is on the point of law and not on the point of 
direction. 

Chief Justic:—Where is it referred to in the petition? 

Mr. Bptista:— In para 32(W) 

Chief Justice:—What is your point about the meaning of the words 
c 4 Government established by law in British india ?” 

Mr. Baptista:—The Limited Monarchy of England. Not necessarily the Go¬ 
vernment of India. It means, I contend it is, the Limited Monarchy of 
England as comprised by the King and the Parliament and the Lords 
and the Commons, not the executive Government. 

Chief Justice:—Where do you say there is misdirection on that to the Jury? 
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Mr. Baptista:—The Judge did not explain the term to the Jury; he said that 
there was no question but that Government referred to was the Govern¬ 
ment established by law in British India, or the Britsh Government 
whichever you like to call it. 

Chief Justice:—Do you take exception to that? 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, it would amount to misdirection. He maintains that 
the Government established by J^aw is the Monarchy of 
England as represented by the King, Lords and Commons. 
The learned Judge omitted to signify the specification of Government 
established by Law in British India. 

Chief Justice:—Your next point? 

Mr. Bapsista:—Under Section 124 A there are three explanations; these 
have been treated by the learned Judge as if they were exceptions 
instead of explanations defining the scope of the Section. Section 124 A 
has two explanations for the purpose of explaining what is meant by 
the Section. His Lordship said they were not exceptions under which 
a party could derive benefit by bringing himself within any of the 
explanations. 

Chief Justice:—How is it shown? I want you to show me whether there is 
any thing the Judge has said which bears that out. 

Air. Baptista:—The Advocate General said the onus of proof rests with us. 

Chief Justice:—You said that the learned Judge treated the explanations 
as if they were exceptions; where is that stated in the petition ? 

Mr. Baptista:—No; it is in the statement of objections. 

Chief Justice:—We have the corrected shorthand notes of the Judge’s summ¬ 
ing-up before us. I will read you the portion on the points. ( Reads 
portion of summing-up relating to privilege of publicists to criticise the 
acts of Government. ) As yours are shorthand notes also, I take it 
that they are the same. 

Mr. Baptista:—The learned Judge charges the Jury there, as if it comes 
within the explanation. What we contend is that you can go beyond 
that and you may attack the constitution of Government itself so long as 
you do not bring it into contempt or hatred. That would be permissi¬ 
ble although it did not come within the explanation. We say we are at 
liberty to go beyond the explanation and attack not only the measures 
of Government but the constitution of Government itself provided we 
do not go beyond the Section itself and that the motive was good. 

Chief Justice:—Is there anything in the Charge which shows what you say? 

Air. Baptista:—The learned Judge said that the explanation provided for 
the liberty of the Press, on condition that one remained within the 
exception itself. On the contrary the Advocate General urged that 
under Section 105 of the Evidence Act the burden of proving the in¬ 
nocence of the Accused was thrown upon the defence. This -was not 
proper and his Lordship failed to correct this statement of the learned 
Advocate-General. 
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Chief Justice:—What is your next point? 

Mr. Baptista:—With regard to the inadmissibility of the post card (Exhibit 
‘K 5 ) referred to in Para 22 and 23 of page 4 of the petition. I may 
mention that Exhibit ‘K’ is not in reference to any of the charges. It 
contained the names of books required to study in order to properly 
criticise the provisions of the Explosives Act. 

Chief Justice:—What did the Judge say about it ? 

Mr. Baptista:—This is what the Judge says: — (Reads from summing-up of 
the Judge ) He gives his opinion to the Jury but he is constantly telling 
the Jury that they must not be influenced by what he says but that 
they must judge for themselves. This inadmissibility relates to Exhi¬ 
bits E to J as well as to ‘K’. 

Chief Justice:—Were they used in the trial? 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, My Lord, very much iised. There were other articles 
which appeared in the Kesctri which were used to show criminal 
intention. 

Chief Justice:—Do you say that is inadmissible? 

Mr. Baptista:—They are used as substantive charges. The learned Judge 
asked the Jury to look at these articles and say what would be the effect 
of these articles on the minds of the readers. 

Chief Justice:—I think it has been very often held that other articles may 
be used to prove intention. 

Mr. Baptista:—I shall not labour the point, My Lord, I simply want to call 
attention to it. The learned Judge went beyond that and told the Jury to 
consider what would be the effect of these articles on the minds of the 
readers. This is what he says:—(Reads from Judge’s Charge to the Juryj,' 

Chief Justice:—Is he referring to other articles than those in the substantive 
charges. 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, My Lord! 

Chief Jiistice:—How do you make that out? 

Mr. Baptista:—Because there is only one article charged under section 153 
A. There are two articles charged under Section 124 A and only one 
under Section 153 A. 

Chief Justice;—Will you show me where that point is raised in the petition ? 

Mr. Baptista;—On page 9 para 34. Here is a distinct charge of bringing 
Government into hatred and contempt. He should not have said that 
to the Jury at all. 

Chief Justice;—What is your next point? 

Mr. Baptista:—My next point relates to the verdict. In the verdict the 
attempt and the substantive charge are taken as distinct charges It is 
not clear whether the Jury found the verdict on the substantive charge 
or the attempt. 
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Chief Justice:—Was there a general verdict on each charge framed? 

Mr Baptista:—Yes, my Lord. 

Chief Justice:—Why do you say this is bad? 

Mr. Baptista:—There are two views of that article which the Prosecution 
placed before the Jury the substantive charge and the attempt. It was 
the duty of the Jury to find which view is the true one. In the Section 
which defines the duties of jurors we find (reads Section 299). 

Chief Justice:—Do you say that the accused was prejudiced by this? 

Mr. Baptista;—Yes, My Lord, upon the prejudice depends the punishment. 
If the substantive charge failed and he was convicted of the attempt 
his punishment would be smaller. 

Chief Justice;—But under Section 124 A the substantive charge and the 
attempt are combined and complete, so the punishment is complete. 
The offence and the attempt are identical under the section. 

Mr. Baptista:—But I contend that in awarding sentence the gravity of the 
substantive charge must carry more weight than the attempt. 

Chief Justice;—UndeLSection 124 A it is the same offence. 

Mr. Baptista;—I submit that there is all the difference in awarding the 
punishment. 

Chief Justice;—If both constitute the same offence the punishment must be 
the same. 

Mr. Baptisa:—I do not dispute that under Section 124 A. the offences 
are the same, My Lord. I should however, like to call your attention to the 
Calcutta Judgment. 

Chief Justice:—Is that on a charge under Section 124 A ? 

Mr. Baptista:—No, My Lord. It is on an alternative charge of perjury and says 
when law charge itself is doubtful the Jury must define in the verdict; 
the law says that the Jury must determine which view is correct. 

Chief Justice:—Here we have, two offences in which the punishment is the 
same. What is your next point? 

Mr. Baptista.*'—The next point is mentioned in para 32 (d) at page 5 of 
the petition, and refers to the Court having taken cognisance of offences 
punishable under Section 124 A. and 153 A without having in evidence 
any complaint made by order of the local Government and without 
examining the complanant. 

Chief Justice:—Was not any Government official examined? 

Mr. Baptista:—Only Mr. Joshi, the Oriental Translator was examined 
as to the signature of Mr. Quinn, Secretary to Government. 

Chief Justice:—Was there any cross-examination on that point? 

Mr. Baptista:—No, My Lord. I would next like to say with regard to the en¬ 
hancement of the sentences. 
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Chief Justice:—Where is there anything to show that the sentences were 
enhanced ? 

Mr. Baptista:—In the sentence, My Lord, where the learned Judge says: — 
(Reads from page 13 of petition from ‘Ten years ago’ to ‘which you 
accepted’. J I submit also that Sections 124 A. and 153 A. are merely 
alternative charges and that there cannot be two different Sections. 

Chief Justice:—Have you made a point of that in the petition? 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, My Lord, at page 7 para 32 (s.J We contend that these 
different sentences are illegal. 

Chief Justice:—T)o both these points relate to Case No. 17 ? 

Mr. Baptista:—One relates to Case 16 and other to Case 17. There were 
two charges under Case No. 17, one under 124 A and the other under 
153 A and one charge under 124 A in Case No. 16. 

Chief Justice:—You submit that the transactions are not the same ? 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, My Lord, I submit that the transactions and the 
offences are not the same. 

Chief Justice:—How do you say it is illegal to pass two sentences under 
Section 124 A and Section 153 A on one article? 

Mr. Baptista:—Because it is doubtful which offence the verdict is on under 
Section 236 of the C. P. C. 

Chief Justice:—What about Section 235 ? 

Mr. Baptista:—If it comes under Section 235 even then under explanations 
2 and 3 of that sectioii it would be bad. 

Chief Justice:—These are provided for by Section 71 of I. P. C. 

Mr. Baptista:—I submit, My Lord, that Section 71 provides for those cases 
which fall within part of the sub-sections 2 and 3. 

Chief Justice:—Why do you say that ? 

Mr. Baptista:—The illustration says so. There are numerous decisions on 
the point. 

Chief Justice:—Decisions on the construction of the Section? 

Mr. Baptista:—I contend that the decisions explain the Section. 

Chief Justice:—Why not part 2 of Section 71 ? ( reads Section. ) 

Mr. Baptista:—What I submit is this. We have one prosecution under 
Sections 124A and 153A, one against the State, the other against classes. 
It seems to me that it does not constitute two offences in that light. 

Chief Justice:—What is your next point ? 

Mr. Baptista:—I would mention that so far as the Post-Card is concerned 
we had to put in certain exhibits to counter-act this evidence and so we 
lost the right of reply. We had to show whether the Prosecution had 
put a proper construction on it or not. 
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Chief Justice:—Where is that mentioned in the petition? 

Mr. Baptista:—In Para 32 (o) 

Chief Justice:—Under what section do you say that is illegal? 

Mr. Baptista:—Under Section 292 because you sacrifice the right of reply if 
you adduce any evidence. 

Chief Justice:—Is it not true that you put in evidence ? 

Mr. Baptista:—It has been ruled by Mr. Justice Batty and in English cases 
that if any documents are put in the defence the right of reply is lost. 
The whole of the matter hinges on the post-card. If the post-card was 
not put in we need not have put in articles to rebutt it. Therefore if 
the post-card is held to he inadmissible it has a very serious bearing on 
the case as but for its admission we would have had the right of reply. 

Chief Justice;—And now you wish to deal with the question of misdirection? 

Mr. Baptista:—The points of misdirection are divided into two parts the first 
part referring to Section 153 A. 

Chief Justice;—That is para 34. 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, My Lord, I submit that for a proper construction of 
153 A. malicious intention is essentially necessary to properly construe 
the Section. We have set out the words of the lerned Judge and our 
contention is that malicious.intention is necessaryin para 34 (I,). “Here 
is what the Judge said- ( reads from bottom of page 2 from “Section 
153A. is a simple section 55 to His Majesty’s subjects. 55 ) 

Chief Justice:—What is the misdirection there? 

Mr. Baptista :—(Reads from page 5, £ You have to consider 5 to { for the 
good Government of the country. 5 ) What does the learned Judge say 
here? He says use these articles; both these articles. # Now the 
charge under Section 153 A relates only to the 2nd article. 

Chief Justice :—Have you taken the point in the petition? 

Mr. Baptista :—Yes my Lord in 34 I and J. generally. We have not 
quoted the words specifically ; we have taken it generally in para 37. 
The learned Judge used all the articles and confined himself to the 
effect of these articles without any reference to intention. Of course it 
was complicated by the fact that so far as the first article was concerned 
Mr. Tilak was acquitted under section 153 A. But the Jury had 
nothing to do with that acquittal. 

Chief Justice :—What is your next point ? 

Mr. Baptista:—Misdirection under Section 124 A, my Lord. The general 
point here is misdirection regarding intention. This is set out in the 
petition in para 34 A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, all of which relate to 
intention. 

Chief Justice:—Do you say it is misdirection to say what the Judge says? 

Mr. Baptista :—I submit for example, my Lord, the learned Judge says you 
may assume that it is for the purpose of exciting disaffection that he wrote 
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the article. Even if the article is written with a good object in view 
you must see the effect it has and convict. What we say is 
that a specific criminal intention is necessary and must be shown. 
But the Judge says, never mind the purpose ; if the article raises feel¬ 
ings of disaffection, you must convict even if the intention is not bad. 
But I submit that purpose and intention are the fundamental principles 
of the Sedition Section 124 A. 

Chief Justice :—Can you quote any authority ? 

Mr. Baptista:—Ample authorities, my Lord, to show that the Section re¬ 
quires that there should be specific intention. Specific intention is always 
behind and is required when considering what effect is calculated to be 
created by the article. You have to prove that the accused had that 
intention. There is the decision of Sir Comer Petheram C. J. printed 
in 19 Calcutta page 44 in what is known as the Bangabasi case where 
it is laid down that intention is necessary to the charge. The same 
view was held in the Bombay High Court by Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
C. J. and Messrs. Justice Strachey and Justice Batty. It has never 
been disputed that specific intention is necessary for the success of a 
charge under Section 124 A. Of course it is included in the definition 
of the word attempt. 

Chief Justice :—Show me the passage referred to in para 34 c. 

Mr. Baptista:—The first passage is at page 5 of the summing-up where the 
• Judge says ‘ these readers have not had the advantage of 21 hours and 
10 minutes explanation which the Accused has offerred. ’ Perhaps the 
readers may not have known the Accused’s views. The moment the 
Court admits that the purpose for which he wrote the articles was to 
bring about a reform in the administration of the country the effect has 
nothing to do with the matter ; he is entitled to an acquittal. 

Chief Justice:—What authorities have you to show for that ? 

Mr. Baptista:—The line of argument which I shall adopt will be to trace 
the old law to the new law. Stephens will give us the old law; then we 
will come to Fox’s Act when special specific intention became necessary; 
then to the passing of the Libel Act'enlarging the liberty of the press. 
I will give the English decisions and then I will come to the Indian 
decisions which follow the same line. In 19 Calcutta page 44 in the 
Bangabasi Case the Judge says ( Reads ) It will be seen from this that 
intention is necessary. 

Chief Justice: — (Reads from Daver J’s summing up from 1 You must apply 
your mind to the intention ’ J Where is the misdirection in that ? 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, but he destroys the effect of it by saying c no honest 
intention justifies an infringement of the law. 

Chief Justice:—He was reading that from the judgement of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins C. J. (Reads from page 5 of Davar J’s summing-up.) I do not 
see how you can ask us to say that there is misdirection in passages 
like that. 
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Mr. Baptista:—But the learned Judge says there that the people knew the 
purpose for which these articles were written. 

Chief Justice: — (Continues reading of summing up 1 the law x x X is 
crystalised here y and then reads Mayne as quoted by Davar J. ) Where 
is the misdirection there ? 

Mr.,Baptista:—He says intention is unnecessary. Even if the intention 
was innocent ; what he says is even if you find that the writer wrote 
this with honest purpose, no honest intention can justify an infringe¬ 
ment of the law. He distinctly gives the Jury to understand that if 
these articles are likely to excite feelings that are a transgression 
of the law, the intention should be inferred from the maxim that every 
man intends the consequences of his acts. What the learned Judge 
has centered the mind of the Jury upon—He says even if the intention 
is honest, if they created feelings of hatred and contempt or disorder or 
violence the accused was guilty. That is what I submit is wrong. Then 
the meaning of word attempt; so far as the word attempt is concerned 
we have the definition given by Sir Lawrence Jenkins who said ‘ we 
must take the ordinary meaning of the word attempt ( Reads) Having 
explained that he says you must take the ordinary meaning of the word 

r CTP attempt. 5 

Chief Justice:—Do you say that nothing more thau the ordinary meaning 
should be taken ? 

Mr. Baptista:— Yes, my Lord, the ordinary meaning; there can be no other 
meaning to the word attempt. 

Chief Justice:—Does Sir Lawrence Jenkins say there is nothing more 
than the ordinary meaning? 

Mr. Baptista:—What his Lordship says is the ordinary meaning of the word 
attempt must be taken to mean intention. 

Chief Justice:—If you mean to try to do a thing do you not try to do it ? 

Mr. Baptista:—I submit that intention is necessary for the attempt. 

Chief Justice:—How does that come in? 

Mr Baptista:—The substantive offence and the attempt. With attempt you 
require intention. 

Mr. Baptista:—With reference to the question of motive \y£ say in the 
petition ("Reads para 34 g ). The learned Judge told the Jury they were 
not concerned with motives. He could not have intended that. Accord¬ 
ing to Lord Cockburn motive was taken into consideration for the 
purpose of showing and arriving at an estimate of intention. This was 
not given due consideration to by the learned Judge. 

Coming to the question of the translations of the articles the learned 
Judge says that because the High Court translator had made the trans¬ 
lations they must be authorised and correct; that was not a correct view 
to put to the Jury. There is something said about putting l a spoke in 
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wheel of the administration’. The learned Judge says that nothing else 
could have been meant by the spoke but the bomb. That direction 
implied that the Accused advocated the bomb and that must have 
produced a tremendous effect on the Jury. 

As regards Section 153 A, the classes are not specified in the charge 
itself. As a matter of fact so far as the charge is concerned it is based 
on the translation and not the original article. The words of the original 
article should have been stated and the English translations should have 
been handed over to the Jury in order to enable them to see whether the 
translations were correct. It was for the Prosecution to establish the fact 
that the translations were correct. 

Chief Justice—The language of the Court is English and the charge must be 
made'in words comprehensive to the Court. I suppose the original 
marathi article was put in and the translations were set out with the 
charge. 

Mr. Baptista—But the spirit of an article may be lost in translation. That has 
a good deal to do with the articles in this case. Even the learned Judge 
admitted that the spirit of the articles might have been somewhat lost 
in the translations. 

Chief Justice—I suppose the spirit of the writings was explained by the 
Accused in his defence. 

Mr. Baptista—Yes, my Lord, he explained it in person and the Judge left it 
to the Jruy to take that view or not. 

Chief Justice—He had the right to do that I suppose. 

Mr. Baptista—If the original spirit were there, there would be no discretion 
left to them. The articles should have been translated in the form 
brought out by Mr. Joshi’s cross-examination. 

Chief Justice—Does the Judge say the spirit is actually lost? 

Mr. Baptista—No. my Lord, he says the spirit may have been lost ( reads 
from Judge’s summing up. ) 

Chief Justice—Now have you mentioned all your points? 

Mr. Baptista—Yes, my Lord. 

Chief Justice—We will decide at 3 30 p. m. whether we will grant you a 
rule or not. 

Mr. Baptista—These are only the points, my Lord. I desire to elaborate 
those points by arguments. 

Chief Justice—If the rule is granted you will argue them before the Court; 

Mr. Baptista—But I desire to support the points mentioned by argument 
before your Lordship. 

Bachelor Justice—Then what have you been doing since 11-30 ? 

Chief Justice—I thought you had been arguing the points 
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Mr. Baptista :—No, my Lord, You asked me questions and I answered 
them; so far 1 have only enumerated the twelve points that I wish 
to argue. 

Chief Justice :—Will you then begin your arguments now ? 

Mr. Baptista :—Before I come to that, I want to point out that the consoli¬ 
dation of the cases is illegal. 

Chief Justice :—You had better take the points one by one. The first is the 
consolidation of the two committals. 

Mr. Baptista:—I submit that the law does not provide for such consolidation 
and quote Sections 194, 213, 215, 226 and 227 C. P. C. None of them 
provide for the consolidation of two cases. Sections 218, 226 and 227 
provide that no alteration can be made in a charge. 

What happened here, my Lord, was that the accused was first com¬ 
mitted in two cases in each of which he was charged with two offences, so 
that he was indicted on four charges. The Crown combined or consoli¬ 
dated the two cases and the two committals and dropping one charge pro¬ 
ceeded on one trial with three charges. The Crown had no right to. combine 
the charges of two committals into one trial by dropping one charge and 
proceeding on three. The Crown had no right to drop or combine charges 
in this way, as it was not intended for the purpose of making the trial good. 

Chief Justice :—I do not see what the High Court had to do with the Ma¬ 
gistrate’s committals; the question is, how many charges were there be¬ 
fore the Judge at the High Court trial. 

Mr. Baptista :—The lower Court framed four charges in two committals. 
The question is when does a trial commence ? Does it begin when the 
accused is asked to plead or when the Jury is empanelled ? What 
happened here was that the charges were read to the prisoner and objec¬ 
tion was taken before the Jury was empanelled. The learned Advocate- 
General said that he wanted to put the Accused up on three charges at 
one trial, one charge under Section 124 A, in case No. 16, and two 
charges i. e., 124 A and 153 A, in case No. 17 and stated that he 
would not ask for a discharge on the fourth charge till the trial ended 
in case the point of atixfois acquit was raised. The Judge then in¬ 
tended that such discharge would amount to an acquittal. 
The charges were then reversed and read to the accused who claimed 
to be tried and made certain objections to this procedure and after that 
the Jury was empanelled so that so far as the Jury was concerned they 
had only 3 charges before them. 

Chief]Justice:—You say the^consolidation of the three charges is illegal ? 

Mr. Baptista:—How could there be three charges when there are two 
committals ? 

Chief Justice:—If an accused person is committed by the Magistrate on a 
number of charges he is not asked to plead to all of them, he is usually 
charged on three of them selected by the Crown. 
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Mr. Baptista:—In that case, my Lord, there would be only one committal; 
here we have two. 

Chief Justice:—It is only a question of how many charges will be tried. 

Mr. Baptista:—Do you not hold, my Lord, that the trial begins when the 
accused is asked to plead. The words used in section 234 CPC 
are as follows (Reads ). 

Chief Justice;—The trial does not begin till the accused claims to be tried. 

Mr. Baptista—The moment the accused pleads not guilty the trial begins. 

I submit it does not begin after the Jury is empanelled but before, 
as, should he plead guilty, no Jury is empanelled. Under Section 271A 
the moment the accused pleads, the trial begins. In this case the 
accused is asked to plead to 4 charges before the Jury was empanelled. 
There is a case in 5 Calcutta Weekly Reports which shows when a trial 
commences. Assuming the trial commences when the accused is 
asked to plead then there were four charges and the Court had no power 
to drop any one of the charges. There is no provision of law 
w r hich gives the High Court power to strike out a charge. There is 
a case also in 25 Madras and your Lordship will find the argument at 
page 94. Assuming this the 3 charges framed were bad and in con¬ 
travention of Sections 233 and 234. Mayne refers to the question at 
page 239 and argues that the Court has no power to drop a charge. 
In 29 Madras at 572 your Lordship will find a case in which it was 
also held that the High Court had no power to drop a charge. 

So far as the additional charge under Section 75 is con¬ 
cerned the accused is not charged originally with that. Such a 
charge is inconsistent with Section 271 clause 7 of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code. 

Chief Justice:—I do noUthink it comes under Section 271 (Reads Section). 
The Court is competent to award punishment ; previous conviction does 
not affect the case. 

Mr. Baptista:—But the Court awarded the maximum punishment. Under 
Section 75 the Court may enhance the punishment. 

Bachelor Justice;—The question is one of the Court being competent. It 
was competent to the Court to award transportation for life or 
three years. 

Mr. Baptista;—The Judge awarded the punishment of three years. 

Bachelor Justice;—It is a question of competency of power, not of sentence l 

Chief Justice:—It is not altered in any way by the fact of previous comic¬ 
tion. How do you say that previous conviction alters the competency 
of the Court ? 

Mr. Baptista:—The sentence could be enhanced under Section 75. 

Bachelor Justice:—But it does not apply ! 

Chief Justice:—It is no use proceeding on a Section that does not apply. 

Mr. Baptista;—The objection was taken as to enhancement of sentence. 
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Chief Justice:—The previous conviction was not used as an additional 

charge. The Crown was entitled to show that there had been a previous 
conviction. You have been arguing under Sections 271 and 75, and 
neither of them have anything to do with the case. 

Mr. Baptista:—According to the section 310 the Code lays out the proce¬ 
dure to be adopted in the case of previous conviction (Reads section) 
In this case the charge was not ready till five days after the trial com¬ 
menced. The trial commenced on 13th of July whereas this charge 
was dated 22nd July 1908. 

Chief Justice:—Do you say the'Court could not add the charge ? 

Mr. Baptista:—Section 221 provides for that. 

Chief Justice:—Do you say that the Court could not add the charge during 
the course of the trial ? 

Mr. Baptista:—The Court could only add such charges as were before the 
Court. In this case it was added after the return of the verdict. If your 
Lordships will refer to 2 Bombay Law Reports page 321 you will find that 
the Chief Justice refused to add a charge after the trial had commenced. 

Chief Justice:—That case does not seem to be in your favour. I remember 
that discussion very well and my suggestion was that under section 
221 it was not necessary to frame a charge. 

Mr. Baptista:—In this case the charge was read after the verdict was 
given. Your Lordship held (reads from page 137 of the report.) This 
matter was considered in Allahabad report at page 321. It was originally 
thought that a previous conviction added to the competence of a court 
to enhance punishment; but 11 Allahabad corrected this impression. It 
is said that the charge must be laid before enhanced punishment could 
be awarded. 

Chief Justice:—You are again referring to the competency of the Court. 

[The Court then adjourned for lunch.] 

Mr. Baptista:—I have here 5 Calcutta Weekly Reports to show when a trial 
begins (Reads from pages 169-70 ). So far as previous conviction is 
concerned it may be used in two ways either under section 75 or under 
section 221 which affects the punishment the Court is competent to 
award. 

Chief Justice:—Sections 221 and 75 are identical. 

Mr. Baptista :—The charge is under Section 310, Section 271 requires that 
the charge shall be read in Court. Intimation must be given to the 
accused that the charge existed. 

Chief Justice :—What is the substance of this point ? 

Mr. Baptista :—That the punishment was enhanced by the Judge. 

Chief Justice :—Why do you say that ? 

Mr. Baptista ;—Because that is the only purpose for which it can be used. 

Chief Justice What substance is there in your argument ? 
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Mr. Baptista :—Without that the ordinary punishment would have been less, 
probably 2 years or 18 months. 

Chief Justice :—The learned Judge according to the sentence (Reads sen¬ 
tence) does not award any punishment on that, so that your point has 
no substance whatever. I do not see how it affects the case. 

Mr. Baptista :—There cannot be a separate charge and conviction. 

Chief Justice :—I am only answering your arguments. Yon say that the 
punishment must have been enhanced by reason of the charge of 
previous conviction. 

Mr. Baptista:—The learned Judge passed sentence of three years on each, 
charge and referred to the previous conviction so that it indicates that 
he gave a higher sentence by reason of the previous conviction. 

Chief Justice: —It does not appear anywhere that the previous conviction 
resulted in a higher punishment. 

Mr. Baptista:—It must be assumed that it had that effect, otherwise it is a 
meaningless charge. 

Chief Justice:—It is quite possible that the learned Judge had this before 
him when he took into consideration the undertaking of the accused 
which was set out in the bail application. The previous conviction is 
set out in the bail application and this must have at all events brought 
it to the mind of the Judge who is entitled to take into consideration 
everything he knows. 

Mr. Baptista:—The application was ex-parte and the Judge would not hear 
the other side and refused bail. 

'Chief Justice:—He must have read the affidavits. A Judge is entitled in 
sentencing to take into consideration what he knows about the prisoner. 
Strictly speaking so long as the Judge does not exceed the punishment 
laid down by the law for the offences he is within his rights. 

Mr. Baptista:—The point is that he took the fourth charge into consideration 
though he did not say so. In regard to the application for bail he said 
he would not give bail and would not state his reasons for refusing as 
it might prejudice the accused. 

Chief Justice :—Do you say that the Judge is not entitled to take into com- 
sideration the fact of previous conviction as to the sentence he will in¬ 
flict ? It seems to me that he is entitled to do so. 

Mr. Baptista :—If it were a point of evidence the Judge would be com¬ 
petent to use it. 

Chief Justice :—These matters are left to the discretion of the Judge. 

Mr. Baptista :—I feel it my duty to say that this additional charge must 
have weighed with His Lordship in passing the sentence that he passed. 

Mr. Baptista ;—Now, I come to the point of the joinder of the charges u 
they are referred to in para 32 (k.) 
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Chief Justice :—We have decided to give you a rule on that point. I sa> 
that at once in order not to trouble you to any length into the matter. 

Mr. Baptista :—Then, there is the point of the substantive charge and the 
1 attempt’ being put in one and the same charge. 

Chief Justice : —We are against you on that point. But you may if you 
like argue it. 

Mr. Baptista :—On that point I rely on Indian Law Reports 26 Allahabad, 
page 195-196 ( Reads. ) 

Chief Justice :—I do not see how that is relevant to the point you are now 
arguing. 

Mr. Baptista :—He refers to offences in one charge and defines the sub¬ 
stantive charge and the attempt. 

Chief Justice :—Under Section 124 A. the charge in the Code includes both 
the substantive charge and the attempt. The more correct form of 
pleading would be that there are two seperate heads to the charge. 

Mr? Baptista :—Then the Jury would have to bring in a verdict under the 
two different heads. That was laid down by Mr. Justice Starling. 

Chief Justice:—Mr. Justice Starling had a wide experience in the Criminal 
Courts of England where double pleading is regarded as not good 
pleading. The substantive charge and the attempt was then not taken 
into one count. Mr. Justice Starling used to plead in that way. Why 
should we follow a peculiar pleading ? 

Mr. Baptista;—Here we have two distinct offences. 

Bachelor Justice;—The Section says 4 whoever brings or attempts to bring.' 

Mr. Baptista:—That is just what we say. 

Bachelor Justice:—There are several Sections in which the attempt goes 
with the substantive charge. I think that it means that it makes ho 
difference under the Section. 

Mr. Baptista: It might affect the evidence, then their might be seme 
difference. 

Chief Justice:—Now we come to the question of the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment to prosecute. 

Mr. Baptista:—Section 196 C. P. C. requires that the complaint should be 
ordered by Government; roccn plaint could he otherwise irate to a 
Magistrate under Section 153 A. -yi 

Chief Justice:—You said that there was a ccmplaint laid by the Police 
Commissoner ? 

Mr. Baptista:—Yes, but the Sanction is not in evidence. 

Chief Justice:—The Magistrate would not take cognisance of the infenratien 
and issue a warrant without satisiyirg himself as to sanction being granted . 
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■Jlr. Baptista:—We had no evidence of it either in the Police Court or the 
High Court. 

Chief Justice:—You do not suggest that the Magistrate took cognisance with¬ 
out sanction ? There is I am afraid no substance in that point. 

Mr. Baptista—Was it right for Government to authorise the Police C 0111 - 
missoner to charge or not under Section 153 A? This is a power which 
should be exercised with the greatest caution. 

Chief Justice;—The Government sanction the prosecution and instruct the 
Police Commissioner to proceed. 

Mr. Baptista:—There is specific sanction to proceed under Section 124 A 
but only discretion to act under 153 A, This brings 153 A to the level 
of other offences. The sanction is a very important provision of the 
Act and has to be cautiously carried out. Government itself must 
resolve to prosecute and specify the Sections. 

Chief Jtistice;—The prosecution was conducted by Government. 

Mr, Baptista :—Government has not expressed its view about 153 A; it is 
left to the Police Commissioner’s discretion. That is my point. 

Chief Justice ;—You have Mr. Quin’s opinion in the sanction. 

Mr. Baptista :—I submit that Government should not have delegated the 
power to other hands. The intention of the Legislature was that Gov¬ 
ernment should give the sanction and decide on the Sections; they can 
not be left to the Police Commissioner to select. The Section says 
( Reads 196. ) It is a matter which must be resolved upon with the 
exercise of the greatest care and deliberation. Again the order does not 
mention the classes between whom enmity is raised. In the charge 
itself also no classes are mentioned. 

Chief Justice;—What does it say in the charge : 

Mr. Baptista:—There is the charge framed by the Magistrate and the 
revised charge as framed by the Clerk of the Crown. 

We now come to the meaning of the word Government and I 
submit that it is the Limited Monarchy—the King, the Lords and the 
Commons. It means the temporary Government and not the State. 
India is only a part of the British Empire established by law. 

Chief Justice;—Do you say that the Government established by Law in 
England is the same as the Government established by law in India? 

Mr. Baptista:—It is explained at page 551 (reads). Erskiue says the 
Government means the Limited Monarchy of England as represented by 
the King, the Lords and the Commons. The executive power is in 
the Crown. In India the whole executive power has been vested in the 
Crown since 1858. The Government of India is the instrument of 
the Crown with executive and legislative power. I submit therefore 
that the Government established by law in India is the executive 
Government. 

Chief Justice;—Is the Indian Government established by law in India ? 
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Mr. Baptista :—I do not find any power was given to it till 1858. As 
a matter of fact the Ubert Bill says the Government of India is the 
Executive Government and then we have the General Clauses Act 
where the Government is defined. Under Section 124 A the words are 
the Government established by law in India, and it was necessary for 
the learned Judge to explain what the meaning of that definition is. 

My next point is with regard to the explanation being taken as 
exception. The learned Judge erred in construing the explanations 
of Section 124 A I. P. C. as eqivalent to exceptions. If that is so 
you have committed the offence of sedition unless you can show that 
you come within the exception. The explanation gives an idea 
what is permissible under this Section itself. But it is not an 
exhaustive explanation. 

Bachelor Justice:—I do not see here the error you impute to the Judge. 

Mr. Baptista:—We are entitled to criticise and to point out defects of the 
existing administration. The explanation says you must not criticise 
the Government; you can only criticise the measures of Government. 
The learned Advocate-General said the whole onus of proof la y 
on the accused to show that he came within the explanation, or the 
exception, call it what you like. 

Chief Justice :—That would be the case where a prima facie case has been 
established. The onus rests with the accused to prove that he does- 
not come within the Section. In this case the Prosecution relies on 
the main Section and the accused on the explanation. 

Mr. Baptista :—The explanation only gives leave to criticise the measures 
of Government ; if you go beyond that you fall within section 124 A. 

Chief Justice:—In fact if was stated that explanation is the exception. 

Mr. Baptista:—That is the point, My Lord. We are entitled to criticise 
the administrative acts of Government so long as we do not bring the 
Government into contempt. I am entitled to do this under Section 
124 A but according to explanation we cannot do more than criticise 
the measures of^Government; if we do more than that we come within 
the Section. 

Bachelor Justice:—Where has the Judge said that the explanation and 
exception are the same ? The Judge is not expected to correct all the 
mistakes of law as propounded by the Advocate-General. 

Mr. Baptista:—It is a question of putting the law wrongly before the Jury 4 

Bachelor Justice:—There is no sign that the Jury were affected by it. 

Mr. Baptista:—I submit we cannot attack the constitution of Government 
but that we can ask for a change in the constitution. This is a 
privilege which the Accused elaborated very carefully. 

Chief Justice:—You say you can attack the constitution of Government 
and ask for a change although ycu thereby bring the Government into 
contempt. 
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Mr. Baptista:—I say we do not bring it into contempt. I can, if the expla¬ 
nation and exception are held to be the same, only attack the measures 
of Government, that is the effect of that. 

Chief Justice:—I do not follow your argument. 

Mr. Bnptista:—If it is held that the explanation and the exception are 
equivalent, then we can only attack the legislative measures of Gov¬ 
ernment and not the Government or the constitution, not even to point 
out defects in the administration. I contend that under the Section 
we are entitled to do this so long as we do not bring the Government 
into contempt or hatred. If we did that, of course, we would come 
within the Section. According to the Advocate-General the explana¬ 
tion is the limit of the exception. 

Chief Judge:—Let us take what the learned Judge says (Reads from sum¬ 
ming-up of Davar J.) 

Mr. Baptista;—It was what the Advocate-General said that must have 
influenced the Jury. 

Chief Judge:— The Jury found that accused tried to bring the Government 
into contempt and to excite enmity between classes. 

Mr. Baptista:—They said it was an attack on the Government. 

Bachelor Justice:—Say what you impute to him. Confine yourself to that 
argument. 

Mr. Baptista;—So far as that goes I can only say that there has been non¬ 
direction. I would refer your Lordships to Bombay Law reports page 
528 where Mr. Asquith explains what explanation and exception is. 

Chief Judge:—Was that ‘explanation’ under the same section ? 

Mr. Baptista:—No, my Lord it was different. I cannot point out any words 
in the summing-up to support my argument; I can only say that there 
was non-direction. As to the admissibility of the post card Exhibit K 
and the articles Exhibits E. to J. I submit that the post card was inad¬ 
missible. It was put in for the purpose of showing intention but there 
was no charge with which to connect it. 

Chief Judge:—It added to the weight of evidence. 

Mr. Baptista:—Apart from its admissibility it had a very great effect on 
our defence. We had to put in articles to meet it and so lost the right 
of reply. 

Chief Judge;—You need not have done that. 

Mr Baptista:—We were bound to do so; otherwise it might have had a 
serious effect on the Jury. 

Chief Judge;—If it had no weight, you need not have done so. 
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Mr. Baptista:—If it was not admitted we would not have been compelled 
to put in articles to meet it. If it is inadmissible we complain that its 
admission cost us the right of reply. 

Chief Judge:—I have not read the articles charged but I understand that 
the second aiticle has something to say about bombs and as the post 
card has something to do with explosives. I understand that the Pro¬ 
secution suggested that there was some connection between the two. 
The inference of the article was that bombs should be used. 

Mr. Baptista:—Can that possibly have any connection with the post card ? 

Chief Justice:—It is a question of weight of evidence. 

Mr. Baptista:—I go further and say that the admission of the post card 
cost us the right of reply. Under Section 11 the post card is not ad¬ 
missible. 

Chief Justice:—It was tendered under section 14. 

Mr. Baptista:—So far as the Card was concerned it was found in the 
accused’s drawing room among a large number of other papers. 

Chief Justice:—I do not see how it cannot be admissible. The Judge in 
his summing-up has dealt with the post card in a manner most favour¬ 
able to the accused. He tells the Jury to take very little notice cf it. 

Mr. Baptista:—If it is admissible I cannot complain although we lost the 
right of reply. Of course, my Lord, so far as that is concerned the 
learned Judge had to note the effect of this post card on the minds 
of the Jury. In that connection I would take leave to quote “ Bombay 
Law Reports 1896, where at page 19, the Judge deals with Section 
14. ” ( Reads). 

Chief Justice:—You also say the other articles appearing in the Kesari 
should not have been admitted. There is a direct rule on that point 
( Reads from summing up of Mr. Justice Strachey, ) And in the case 
before Justice Batty also other articles were put in. 

Mr. Baptista:—The question of admissibility is a very important one and 
I submit that it is a question which should go before the Privy 
Council which is the highest Judicial Tribunal. Therefore I ask 
your Lordships to certify it. The learned Judge told the Jury that 
they were to look at the incriminating aiticle and if thay could not 
find the accused guilty on that they were to look at the other articles 
to see what the intention of the accused was and say what effect they 
jvould have on their minds. 

Chief Justice:—That does not affect the question of admissibility. 

Mr. Baptista:—I shall come next to the charges as framed, and I submit 
that they are bad. I cvill read you Section 299 as to the duties of 
Jurors ( Readc. ) And I should also like to call your attention to 13 
Bengal Law Reports page 324 where several views of one criminal 
offence have been placed before the Jury. Here we have the substan- 
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tive charge as well as the attempt and this does not apply to the re¬ 
quirements of Section 299. The Chief Justice did not agree with the 
other Judges. The observations of Juslice Jackson appear on 
page 350. 

Bachelor Justice:—You are quoting the minority of the bench. 

Mr. Baptista :—Then as to the subject of previous conviction. 

Chief Justice :—That has been already argued. 

Mr. Baptista :-I need not elaborate that point. Now the next point is with 
regard to two sentences in a transaction which is the same. That 
is para 32 ( S.) 

Chief Justice :—You may argue that on the rule. 

Mr. Baptista:—I should like to point out about section 15 3 A that the learned 
Judge referred to more than one article ("Reads from summing—up). 

Chief Justice:— You can argue that. We are prepared to grant you a rule 
on two points, namely 32 (h) and 32 (SJ 

Mr. Baptista:—Will your Lordships also add 32 (T,J ? 

Chief Justice:—Yes we will grant a rule on that also. 

Mr. Baptista:—With regard to misdirection? 

Cheaf Justice:—We will decide about that and pass orders tomorrow or on 
Thursday. 


THE DECISION. 

On Wednesday 26th August the Chief Justice gave his decision in 
the matter of the application made by Mr. Tilak and which was argued 
upon the previous day. In passing orders on the application for a Rule For 
leave to appeal to the Privv Council, the Chief Justice said: — 

As we stated yesterday we issue a Rule calling upon the Crown to 
show cause why the Court should not grant a certificate that this is a fit 
case for Appeal to the Privy Council on the points mentioned in paras 32(H) 
3 2fS,) and 32 (T) in the petition of the Accused. We nave taken time to con¬ 
sider whether we should issue a Rule upon any other points, and we have 
come to the conclusion that there is no substance in any of the other 
points which have been taken. We think it right here to mention with 
regard to point 32 (R) as to the addition of a fresh charge at the close of the 
case with reference to the previous conviction, that it appears to us that 
the procedure adopted is not contemplated by theC. P. C. It was evidently 
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adopted in order to bring to the mind of the Judge in passing sentence the 
fact that the prisoner had been previously convicted, but that fact was 
obviously already present to the mind of the Judge because he had cited 
copiously from the summing—up of Mr. Justice Strachey in the previous 
Ti'ak Trial in 1897 and he had before him and present to his mind the 
affidavit that had been made in the bail application which mentioned the 
previous conviction and the undertaking which had been given by the 
prisoner upon his release. We, therefore, think there is no substance what¬ 
ever in the objection that had been taken and that it would not be right 
to needlessly occupy the time of the Court in arguing a point which has 
no substance whatever. 

The Chief Justice said—“ We make the rule returnable next 
Wednesday. ” 

Mr. Baptista:—As to misdirection I understand your Lordships do not 

grant a rule. 

Chief Justice:—No. 


That ended the proceedings for the day. 



Final hearing of the Rule Nisi . 


Oa Wednesday, the 2nd September the Rule hist came on for final 
healing before Mr. Justice Scott. C. J. and Mr. Justice Bachelor. Mr. 
Baptista, Bar-at-law, instructed by Mr. Raghavaya, Solicitor, and Mr. R« 
P. Karandikar, High Court Pleder, appeared for Mr. Tilak, the Crown 
being represented by Mr. Robertson, acting Advocate-General. The follow¬ 
ing is a summary of the argument of Mr. Baptista who appeared to sup¬ 
port the Rule. 

In this matter, my Lords, the accused complains that in spite of his 
objection, the trial has been conducted illegally. That constitutes one 
of the gravest complaints that can be made against the administration 
of Law and Justice. If it be well-founded, it should be remedied regard¬ 
less of all other considerations. I submit the complaint is well-founded. 
I shall endeavour to codense my arguments in the briefest possible 
compass consistent with my duty. I believe it will save time if I deal 
with the Rule in the following order : — 

I.—What is a distinct offence ? 

II. —How many distinct offences are charged ? 

III. —Is the trial illegel ? 

I—Distinct Offences. 

The object of this inquiry is to showfl) That the offences under 
Sections 124A and 153A are quite distinct offences falling within Sections 
35, 235 I. and 403II. of the Criminal Procedure Code, and not within 
Section 236 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The expression “ Distinct Offence” is nowhere defined in the Code, 
but for the purpose of this Rule distinct offences may be divided into two 
classes viz., (1) Non-Separable and (2) Separable. 

1. Non-Separable .—Non-Separable offences are those falling within 
Section 35 Criminal Procedure code. Their charactristic is that they can 
be punished separately within the limitations imposed by Section 35 
Criminal Procedure Code. A conviction or acquittal on any one of them 
is no bar to a subsequent trial on the remaining ones under Section 403, 
Clause (2) of the Criminal Procedure Code. This Clause reveals what 
offences are contemplated by Section 235, Clause (1.) They are the chief 
offences chargeable upon the acts alleged, e . g . lurking house trespass by 
night ( Section 4541. P. Code ) and not minor offences which are only 
the costituent elements of the major offence, e. g., trespass, (Section 447) 
or house-trespass ( Section 448 ) or lurking house trespass (Section 453). 
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Section 35 Criminal Procedure Code is therefore the severest test of dis¬ 
tinctiveness that can be applied. 

Now Sections 124A and 153A are distinct in the sense of Section 
35 Criminal Procedure Code. 

Section 124 A is no part of 153 A and vice versa . 

Section 124 A relates to offence against the State under Chapter VI, 
whereas Section 153A relates to offence against classes under Chapter 
VIII. Indeed Sec. 153A did not even exist in 1897 and was invicted 
only in 1808? 

There is absolutely no connection whatever between the two. These 
two offences suggest wholly distinct facts and need different evidence to 
meet them. To promote hatred between Hindoos and Moslems has nothing 
in common with creating the ill-feelings against Government contemplated 
by Section 124 A. To do so against Europeans has similarly nothing to 
do with 124 A, but as Europeans belong to the ruling class they are easily 
identified with Government in point of fact, but this is not so in point 
of Eaw. Nobody ever said these two offences were not distinct offences. 
Indeed in the Hind Swaraj case Mr. Justice Chandavarkar admits that 
“ the offence under Section 124A of the Penal Code is not an offence of 
the same kind as an offence under Section 153A of the Code. ” 

These offences could be separately charged under Section 235 Clause 
(l) and separately punished under section 35, Criminal Procedure Code and 
under Section 403 Clause (2), Criminal Procedure Code, there could even 
be a secoud trial on one of them after acquittal or conviction on the other, 
if no charge were framed on that offence in the first trial. As a matter of 
fact they are separately charged under 235 Clause (1) in this case, and 
separately punished under Section 35, as distinct punishments have been 
inflicted on 124 A and 153 A of the second article. As a matter of fact also, 
there has practically been a subsequent trial and acquittal on Section 153 A 
of the first article. Therefore Section 124 A and 153 A satisfy the severest 
test of distinctiveness in this case. 

2. Separable offences .—These all come within Section 71 of the Penal 
Code. They cannot be punished separately, though they can be charged 
separately. All these separable offences may be further subdivided into two 
heads, vis,, ( i ) convictable and fii) non-convictable. 

(i) Convictable .—If Section 71 Penal Code be read with Section 235 
Clause^) and (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code, it will be seen that 
the separable offence of Section 71 of the Penal Code are thoes 
contemplated by Section 235 ( 2 ) and ( 3 ). It will be perceived that 
Clauses 2 and 3 of Section 71 of the Penal Code are to the same effect as 
Clauses 2 and 3 of Section 235 of the Cr. P. Code. The illustrations tell 
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that these can be charged separately or convicted separately though not 
punished separately. ( Weir 895 and 899 ). 

JVeir 895:—“ When a prisoner is tried on several heads of charge in 
the same transaction, the principal legal offence involved should be the 
first head of charge; the object of adding others is not the accumulation 
of punishments, but to provide against the event of the evidence failing 
to establish the principal charges. n 

JVeir 897 at 899:— u Read together, paras II and III of Secton 235 
come to this:—You may join them but if when joined, several mekemp 
one compound offence, you shall only punish for one. They shall be 
considered to make up such a compound when one of them is the criminal 
result at which the other has arrived. n 

Empress vs. Ram Pariah , /. L . R . 6 Allahabad 121 atp . 124:_ (< Mow 

I presume, it never could be seriously contended that a Court might 
sentence a convicted person to separate punishments upon the same facts, 
for the offence of being a member of an unlawful assembly and for riot, 
for a necessary component part of riot is an unlawful assembly and it is only 
when force or violence are super added, that the offence of rioting is com¬ 
pleted. In short riot is no more than an aggravated form of unlawful 
assembly. n 

These minor offences which can be separately charged all graduate to 
some one major offence, e.g., lurking house-trespass by night (Section 456) 
which is composed or compounded of the separate offences of Criminal 
trespass (Section 447 J, house-trespass (Section 448) and lurking house- 
trespass (Section 453). 

(Z). Non-Convictable. —The second head of separable offneces are 
those falling within Section 236 of the Criminal Procedure Code. In this 
case several separable offences may be charged but there can be a 
conviction on only one of them. This Section provides for a state of 
facts which render the application of Law doubtful. There is no doubt, 
only one offence is committed, but which particular offence is committed 
cannot be determined definitely. The facts are clear, but the Law is 
doubtful. This then comes within the provisions of Sectino 72 of the 
Penal Code, and the directions in Section 367 Clause (3) must be complied 
with. It is incumbent on the Court to*express that it is doubtful which 
offence is committed and then pass judgment in the alternative. But then 
under Section 72 of the Penal Code “ The offenders shall be punished for 
the offence for winch the lowest punishment is provided, ” 

The cases on the point are 22 Punjab Recorder No. 43 , p. 105 ; I. L. 
R, 23 Calcutta 174 ; 31 Calcutta 955 and 33 Calcutta 1256 , and 22 Bom¬ 
bay 377. 
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22 Punjab Recorder 105 : —Section 236 relates not to distinct acts, bnt 
to a single act or series of acts, where the facts being ascertained it is doubt¬ 
ful, which of the several sections is applicable. ” 

/. L. R. 23 CalciMa 174 and 177 :—It appears to us that Sections 236 
of the Criminal Procedure Code contemplate a state of facts constituting a 
single offence, but where it is doubtful, whether the act or acts involved 
mav amount to one or another of several cognate offences. Where that is 
the case, the accused may be simultaneously charged with or tried for the 
Commission of all or any of such offences, and after acquittal or conviction 
cannot again be tried on the same facts either for the specific offence or 
offences for which he was already been tried or for any other offence for 
which he might have been tried under the provisions of that Section. 

/. Z. A\ 31 Calcutta 955 : —See head note. Section 236 only autho¬ 
rises a charge in the alternative when it is doubtful which of the several 
offences the fact which can be proved will constitute and not where there 
may be a doubt as to facts which constitute one of the elements of the 
offence. 

Weir 897 :— 11 It can scarcely be meant that the element of doubt is 
the governing point. n 

/. Z. R . 33 Calcutta 1256 at 1263 ;— u I know of no authority for say¬ 
ing that a conviction for theft can take place on a charge of receiving or 
retaining stolen property. Section 237 allows an accused who has been 
charged with one offence, to be convicted of another, but by reference to 
Section 236, tf ie operation of that Section is confined to cases, where it is 
doubtful , which of several offences will be constituted by the facts which 
can be proved ; which is not at all the case here. n 

/. Z. R . 22 Bombay 377 and 382 ;—We wish it to be distinctly under¬ 
stood that what we have said above is intended to apply only to those 
Cases which are contemplated by Section 236 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, and in which the accused is charged with distinct offences 
arising out of a single act or series of acts, it being doubtful which of these 
offences the act or acts constitute, and the accused is convicted by the 
first Court of one of these and acquitted of others. n 

ISota Bene . 

In the present case there is no question of doubt to import the opera¬ 
tion of Section 236 or Section 237. Not only is there no doubt but there 
are actual separate convictions and separate sentences and even separate 
trials. To make out a case of doubt would be to make out a case that 
was never dreamt of even by the prosecution—certainly not by the Court. 
No such new case can no be made for the sole purpose of curing an 
illegality. 
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II—Tho Number of Distinct Offences. 

There are three charges by the Clerk of the Crown excluding the 
charge of previous conviction, and the fourth charge under Section 153A 
on the first article of the 12th of May 1908, u the country’s misfortune. ” 

The first charge alternatively charges the accused with <c exciting 
or “ attempting to excite ” feelings of disaffection against the Government 
established by Law in British India. This is rather an informal made of 
charging. There ought at least to have been a separate head of charge 
for the substantive offence and for the attempt as per Form II on Section 
241 in schedule V prescribed by or at least recommended under Section 
555 Criminal Procedure Code. 

The substantive offence and the attempt are no doubt offences of the 
same kindy but they are distinct offences of the same kind. This is recog¬ 
nised by Section 511 Criminal Procedure Code which places attempts 
in a separate section of the Code. But under Section 511 the punish¬ 
ment being one-half they would not be offences of the same kind . The 
attempt is on level with abetments of offences in so far as they are distinct 
offences. S. 237 cl. 2 shows they are distinct. It makes no difference 
that the attempt is inserted with the substantive offence in the same 
Section 124 A. But the frame of 124A is disjunctive. Even if it had not 
been placed under Section 124 A, it would come under Section 511 
ordinarily. 

The attempt can be charged without the substantive offence and 
vice versa . If the attempt only is charged there can be no conviction 
on the substantive offence showing they are very distinct. Of course if 
the substantive offence is charged, there can be a conviction on the 
attempt under S. 237 cl. 2 Cr. P. Code. ("See also 8 Bom. 200 and 22 Cal. 
1906. See abetment 3 C. W. N. 367.) But though convictions are possible 
they are distinct offences otherwise an acquittal on one would necessarily 
mean an acquittal on the other. In the first Tilak trial Mr. Starling 
charged them separately in separate Counts ( See /. A. R. 22 Bombay 
112 atp> 115.) In the Cases of Luxman and Vinayeky 2 Bombay L . 
R. 286 and 304 only the “attempt” was charged. In Vinayek's Case 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, C. J. observed ;— u As the case is formulated by 
the Advocate-General it is not suggested that the publication has in 
fact created ill-feelings” (2 Bom. L. R. at 296.) In the present case 
though the charge is made no evidence whatever was tendered to 
establish that the ill-feelings were in fact created. Mr. Justice Davar 
charged the jury that it would be a fruitless inquiry to embark upon. The 
accused on the other hand, demanded that he should be acquitted on that 
part of the charge. The verdict, however, does not acquit the prisoner of 
that part of the charge. Such a verdict is perhaps good, but the sentence 
is bad as it does not comply with the provisions of Section 367 Clause ("3), 
Criminal Procedure Code, and they do not come with Section 236, Criminal 
Procedure Code. But assuming they do the offences are never the less 
distinct offences, and even the terms of Section 236 show they are distinct 
offences even under the Section. 
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Nota Bene . 

If this view be accepted it follows that each count really charged two 
distinct offences. There would therefore be four offences under 124 A and 
two under 153 A in the three counts, i. e ., SIX IN AL,!,. This is exclusive 
of the fourth charge, and the charge on previous conviction under Section 
221 Clause 7 of the Criminal Procedure Code and Section 75 of the Penal 
Code. 

If Section 75 be charged, there must be a separate charge framed 
and recorded (Dorasami 9 Madras 284 and Weir 886. See also I. L,. R. 29 
Bombay 449 and 453 per Rusell J., who regards a previous conviction as 
a ‘distinct transaction.’) I. L,. R. 11 Allabad 393 directs committals under 
Sections 411-75 to the Court of Sessions. 

Fnrther A nctlysis . 

A further examination of schedule V re charges, prescribes 3 heads of 
charge for one single section 3S2 Penal Code. Each head takes one or the 
other of the ingredients of that offence, viz . ‘Death’, ‘Restraint’ or ‘fear of 
Death.’ 

Similarly Section 124 A comtemplates 3 sets of ill-feelings. This was 
clearly pointed out by Sir L. Jenkins C. J. in 2 B.L,. R* 304 at page 307:- 
‘ You have three sets of feeling against which it is considered that Govern¬ 
ment should be protected, viz*, hatred, contempt or disaffection.’ 

This careful specification under separate heads of charge is common in 
the English indictments. In Reeve's Case 26 St. Trials 530 the Courts varied 
the criminal intent in 4 diffrent ways in 4 different counts (See ibid the 
charges at page 530 and explanation of the Attorney General at page 536). 
If the form were carefully adhered to in Bombay there would really be 
6 distinct offences charged in the first count, 6 in the second and 4 in 
the third charge. This would make in all 12 offences under 124 A and 4 
under 153 A. 

Conclusion . 

There are certainly 4 offences under 124A and 2 under 153 A charged 
if we exclude from consideration the three ill-fellings and regard them 
merely as one. 

Ill—Illegality. 

MISJOINDER. 

I now come to the question of illegality occasioned by the misjoinder 
of offences at one trial. The line of argument I propose to pursue is 
this:—The trial contravenes the provision of Section 233 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. This constitutes an illegality which vitiates the 
whole trial ah initio , unless it be sanctioned by the exceptional cases 
specified in Sections 234, 235 and 236. But none of these cases apply. 

Section 233 . 

Section 233 says:—For every distinct offence of which any person 
is accused, there shall be a Separate charge and every such charge shall 
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be tried separately} except in the cases mentioned in Section 234, 235 
236 and 239. ’ 

The fundamental rule, therefore, is that there should be a separate 
tiial for each offence subject to the exceptional cases. Any contravention 
of this rule constitutes an illegality incurable by Section 537. So held 
in Subramania Aiyar's-Case. /, L. R. 25 Madras 61. It is true that in 
Subramania’s case there was in reality, though not in the frame of the 
charge, a large number of offences charged. But the decision of their 
Lordships in the Privy Council did not depend upon that and would have 
been the same if the number had exceeded the statutory limits of 
three by the smallest figure. The Lord Chancellor observed : — 
4 This was plainly in contravention of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
Section 234, which provided that a person may only be tried for 3 offences 
of the same kind y if committed within a period of 12 months. ’The number 
therefore beyond that prescribed by Section 234 or 235 or 236 does not 
affect the i^atio decidendi . This decision has been loyally accepted by all 
the Courts in India and has been followed in numerous cases. In this Court 
it has been followed in several cases reported in 4 Bombay L. R. 53, 433 
and 440; 6 Bombay L. R. 725, and I. L. R. 29 Bombay 449. 

In 6 Bombay L. R. 725 there were only two offences charged under 
Sections 380 and 414, but the Court quashed the conviction. In Z L. R. 
Bombay 449 Mr. Justice Batty quashed the conviction, for a similar mis¬ 
joinder and emphatically declared:— 

There has been no legal trial. Therefore there can be no legal 
acquittal. . . . No such order for re-trial seems even possible 

. . . ” (See Ibidp. 467.) 

In Naicab Khayal Salemullah Bahadur 9. C. W. N. 908 the Calcutta 
Court went the length of holding that the trial was illegal under the rule 
of 25 Madras simply for omitting to serve the notice prescribed in Section 
145 Clause 3 of the Penal Code. (9. C. W. N. 908.) 

And so long ago as in 1875 Sir William Wedderburn quashed the 
conviction upon an alternative charge under Section 192 of the Penal 
Code on the ground that it was forbidden by Section 234 in I. L. R. 10 
Bombay 124. (See also Shamrao Vithal’s argument.) 

Other Cases: —26 Bombay 533, 22 Bombay 449; 26 Madtafcs 125, 127 
and 592; 28 Madras 437, 29 Madras 558 and 569; 30 Madras 328; 29 
Calcutta 385; 31 Calcutta 928, 32 Calcutta 1015, 33 Calcutta 68 and 1256; 
1 C. L. J. 475, 5 C. L. J. 231, 6 C. L. J. 320;and 757; 8 C. W. N. 344, 
9 C. W. N. 9o9, 11 C. W. N. 789; 24 Allahabad 254, 26 Allahabad 195; 
(1904; w. N. 165 and 223. 

Not a Bene. 

The law is therefore thoroughly settled. According to 6 Bombay L. R. 
725, a joinder of two offences not of the same kind would vitiate the trial. 
Therefore the joinder of 124 A with 153 A vitiates the whole trial. Mr. 
Justice Chandavarkar held in the Hind Swaraj case ‘that the offence 
under Section 124A of the Penal Code is not an offence of the same kind 
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as an offence under Section 153A of the Code. And the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code no doubt to provide that these offences cannot be tried to¬ 
gether Furthermore if the attempt be a distinct offence then there are 4 
offences under 124 A alone charged and two under 153A. This would 
make the trial all the worse. 

I shall however, proceed to consider whether the exceptions sanction 
such a trial. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

Section 234i —The first exception to Section 233 is Section 234. 

Section 234 says— <£ When a person is accused of more offences than 
one of the same kind , committed within the space of 12 months , from the 
first to the last of such offences he may be charged with and tried at one 

trial , for any number of them not exceeding three 1 ’ 

u Offences are of the same kind when they are punishable with the 
same amount of punishment under the same sccttion of the Indian Penal 
Code or any special or local law.” 

Comment: — (i ) The first requisite of joinder in 234 is that they must 
be offences of the same kind. But here they are not of the same kind as 
already explained, vie., 124A and 153A. They do not fall within the same 
section. Moreover, Section 124 A is punishable with transportation for 
life or 3 years rigorous imprisonment, whereas 153 A is not punishable 
with transportation at all but with only 2 years rigorous imprisonment. 
The amount is not the same. 

(ii ) The second requisite is that the number shall not exceed three . 
But here there are 16 offences exclusive of the fourth charge on 153 A, and 
the fifth charge about previous conviction. But even if the three sets of 
feeling do not cousitute three distinct offences, at least the attempt is 
distinct from the substantive offence. If so there would be at least six 
offences, via., 4 under 124 A and 2 under 153 A. This too would contravene 
Section 234.It is only when the attempt and the substantive offence is regar¬ 
ded as one and the same offence and not distinct offences, that the offences 
are reduced to three. But the reduction can only be achieved by ignoring 
and obliterating the essential distinction between [the substantive offence 
and the attempt. In mathematical language attempt plus success con¬ 
stitutes the principal or substantive offence. The want of success reduces 
the substantive offence into an attempt. The facts required to establish 
either are obviously not co-extensive. Under the circumstances it is 
impossible to regard the two as one offence only. Therefore Section 234 
does not Sanction the joinder and trial thereon of six offences, much less 
of six offences not of the same kind. But even the minimum 3, not of 
the same kind, vitiates the trial ; and Section 234 alone does not help. 

Section 2351 

This Section 235 does not apply because there are two transactions 
here, via, the publication of the article of 12th May 1908 entitled “ The 
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country's misfortune " and the publication of the article of 9th June 190S 
entitled “ The remedies are not lasting 

It is submitted that this Section 235 applies only to the offence com¬ 
mitted in the same translation. This is clearly so, so far as Section 235 
Clause 1 is concerned, The very terms say so. 

Sub-section 2 is equally confined to the same transaction. The words 
“ the acts alleged ” in Sub-section 2, refer manifestly to the “ series of 
acts ” in sub-section 1. 

The illustrations to clause (2) indicate that the transaction is the 
same. Moreover, it has been so held in Gopol ani Narasaya, Weir 892. 

Weir 892 says :—“ Section 235 seems to apply to a case in which the 
different offences are parts of one transaction and not a series of similar 
offences committed on different dates.” 

Again in Empress vs. Bogi Ram : —(1897) 22 Punjab Recorder, No. 
43 p. 105 it was held that “ Neither Section 235 nor Section 236 relates 
to two acts which form two distinct transactions. Section 236 relates not 
to distinct acts but to a single act or series of acts, ‘‘where the facts being 
ascertained it is doubtful which of several Sections is applicable.” 

Rcducfio ad ahsurdum. 

Section 235 must be wholly confined to acts in the same transactions. 
If not, it would suffice to allege A stole a watch from B, robbed C the 
next day, burnt D’s house the third, committed dacoity on the fourth, 
forged E’s signature on the fifth, murdered F on the sixth, and so on to 
bring the offences under Section 235 Clause 2. These could never be tried 
together. If they could, it would render that protection designed by Section 
233 Criminal Procedure Code entirely nugatory. Practically it would 
repeal Section 233, even 234 and 235 Clause .1. Section 235 must there¬ 
fore be coufined to the same transaction. If not, there can never be any 
misjoinder of offences. The ruling in 25 Madree 61 must be cast into 
oblivion. So must the uumerous cases on the misjoinder of offences. This 
is impossible. 

Not a Bene. 

It follows then that Section 235 cannot apply because, here, there 
are two transactions. The offence under Section 124 A was committed 
on the 12th of May in an act which cannot be said to form part of the 
same transaction in which the offence of 153 A was committed on the 9th 
of June 1908. 

Section 23 6. 

This section must likewise be confined to the same transaction. The 
remarks made and cases quoted on the question of section 235 apply with 
equal force to Section 236. 

Section 236 can have no application for two reasons, viz. ('i).The 
transactions are not the same and (ii ) there is no case of doubt as con- 
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templated in Section 236. Here the offences are so distinctly plain upon 
the acts alleged that there are separate convictions on 153 A and 124 A 
and separate punishments as well. There has even been an acquittal on 
the fourth charge on 153 A. 

Conclusion. 

Conclusion :—It is therefore quite clear that the exceptions in Sections 
234, 235 and 236 taken individually and disjunctively do not sanction the 
adopted mode of trial or in the language of the Judgment of the Privy 
Council in 25 Madras 61 u these trials are prohibited in the mode they 
were conducted. ” The trials were conducted jointly in spite of the objec¬ 
tion cf the accused whereas they ought to have been conducted separately. 

Prejudice. 

The question ot prejudice has nothing to do with a trial illegally con¬ 
ducted. That cannot convert an illegal Juto a legal trial. If prejudice is 
required, it must be presumed from the very mode of trial. But there 
was great prejudice in admitting to Exhibits D, E, F, G, H and I. These 
could not possibly be given in evidence against the first article of the 
12th of May as they are all of a latter date. But they were given and 
were actually utilised to establish criminal intent for both articles. Exhi¬ 
bit D is moreover the subject of a second charge on 124 A. The trial on 
that would be pending but for the joinder. While it was pending it 
could not be given in evidence against the accused to the first trial. 
Its admission must thefore have intensified the prejudice. Had these 
trials been separated there can be but little doubt that no Jury would 
ever convict the accused on the first article. The Crown must have 
realised that, for they hastened with lightening speed to institute a 
second prosecution on the article of the 9th of June 1908. There was no 
need for this haste but the sound fear of an acquittal. The second sanc¬ 
tion is dated 26th June 1908 i. e. after arrest and inquiry on 24th June. 
The first order is dated 3rd June 190S. 

This view that no prejudice is required is borne out by the observa¬ 
tion in Abdul Majid, I. L. R. Calcutta 1256 at 1264:—There is 
no question of whether the accused have actually been prejudiced by 
being tried together. The question is whether the rule that has been 
broken is such, that its breach in other cases is likely to prejudice the ac¬ 
cused and to produce evils such as those referred to in the Judgment of 
the Privy Council. n That is the ground on which the decision is based, 
and that is the safest principle. 

IV—CONSTRUCTION. 

It has been suggested and contended that though this mode of trial 
is not covered by the excepted case taken singly , it is so covered if two 
exceptions be taken cumulatively . The question then arises can these 
exceptions be taken cumulatively? This naturally depends upon the 
proper construction of Section 233. 
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Maxwell l 

Now, iny Lord, the policy of Section 233 is plainly designed for the 
protection of the accused for the purpose of preventing confusion, 
embarrassment or prejudice to him by the very multiplicity of the charges. 
This is the mischief aimed at. It is denominated a “ humane rule 57 
by Lord Blackburn. Therefore that construction would be the true one 
which would ‘ suppress the mischief and advance the remedy 5 in the 
words of Lord Coke. There are some pertinent observations on this 
point in Maxwell on the Interpretation of Statutes Chapter X, Section 
I—Construction of Penal Laws, page 367. (Third Edition by A. P>. 
Kempe. ) I shall quote only two passages. 

First: —‘ The rule which requires that penal and some other statutes 
shall be construed strictly was more rigorously applied in former times. 
But it has lost much of its force and importance in recent 
times, since it has become more and more generally recognised that the 
Paramount duty of the Judicil Interpreter is to put upon the language of 
the Legislature, honestly and faithfully, its plain and rational meaning and 
to promote its object . It is founded, however on the tenderness of the law 
for the rights of individuals ... It is unquestionably a reasonable 

expectation that, when the former intends .an encroachment on 

natural liberty or rights ... it will not leave its intention to be 
gathered by mere doubtful inferences, or convey it in cloudy and dark 
words 5 only, but will manifest it with reasonable clearness. The rule of 
strict construction does not, indeed, require or sanction that suspicious 
scrutiny of the words, or those hostile conclusions from their ambiguity 
or from what is left unexpressed, which characterise the judicial inter¬ 
pretation of affidavits in support of ex-parte applications, or of 
convictions , where the ambiguity goes to the Jurisdiction . . . This 

would be to defeat, not to promote the object of the Legislature; to mis¬ 
read the statute and misunderstand its purpose.f See Maxwell pp.367-369./ 

Page 385 :— tc The rule of strict construction, however, whenever in¬ 
voked, comes attended with qualifications, and other rules no less im¬ 
portant ; and it is by the light which each contributes that the meaning 
must be determined. Among them is the rule that, that sense of the 
words is to be adopted which best harmonises with the context and pro¬ 
motes in the fullest manner the policy and object of the Legislature. The 
paramount object, in construing penal as well as other statutes , is to ascer¬ 
tain the legislative intent ; and the rule of strict construction is not 
violated by permitting the words to have their full meaning, or the more 
extensive of two meanings, when best effectuating the intention. They 
are, indeed, frequently taken in the widest sense, sometimes even in a 
sense more wide than etymologically belongs or is popularly attached to 
them, in order to carry out effectually the legislative intent, or, to use 
Lord Cok’s words, to suppress the mischief and advance the remedy. [[ 

( see Maxwell, p, 385. ) 

Now, my Lords, applying this rule of interpretation a combination of 
the exceptions is impossible. The natural meaning of the words in Sec- 
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tion 233 appears to be that the general rule shall prevail unless the depar¬ 
ture is authorised by any one of the limited exceptions taken singly and 
not cumulatively. The Courts are not justified in adding to the limited 
number of exceptions to the process of permutation and combination there¬ 
by setting at naught the limitation in Section 233 and the elaborate 
provision intended to cover the whole ground of exceptions. To so 
construe these Sections would be to hold that the word offences in Section 
204 means not only the three offences of the same kind mentioned therein 
but also every other offence of any other kind which is committed in any 
act so connected with any one of these three offences as to form parts of 
the same transaction. But this clearly cannot be intended by 7 the legis¬ 
lature for in Section 235 it provides for the trial of offences, not of the 
same kind. In this connection the addition of Clause (2) in Section 
222 makes it clear that the offence as used in Section 234 was not 
intended to include every act so connected with that offence as to form 
jjart of the same transaction. ( See 40 P. R. C. R. P. 4 also I. L. 
R. 25 Madras 61 at p. 73. J 

Similarly the elimination of the explanation to Section 453 of the Old 
Code ( Act X of 1872 ) points to the same conclusion. Section 453 of the 
Old Code is now Section 234. The old explanation extended the mean- 
ing of the expression offences of the same kind so as to incorporate Section 
455 of the Old Code which corresponds with Section 236 of the New Code. 
(Sec /. Z. Z. 9 Cal 371.) In the old Code such separable offences could be 
deemed offences of the same kind within the meaning of the term in Section 
453 old and 234 new. But the explanation from the new Code excludes 
Section 455 old ("now 236) formerly incorporated in old Section 453, now 
234 by the explanation. There is now no room for doubt under the new 
definition. Clearly therefore no combinations are intended. 

On the other hand, if the legislature had contemplated a combination 
of exceptions it would have used appropriate words sanctioning such a 
combination. Moreover, this limited interpretation would prevent the law 
from being circumvented by the addition of fictitious charges. For example 
it is admitted that the offence of 124A, on the first article could 
not be joined with the offence of 153A [of the second article, but if 124A 
be added in the second article either under 235 or 236 of the criminal 
procudure Code then it would be tried. Therefore all that is necessary is to 
add a fictitious charge under Section 124A, although the offence cannot be 
proved. As a matter of fact in the Hind Swaraj case, I submit with all 
respect that Mr. Justice Chandavarkar did make use of a fictitious excuse 
to legalize the trial. He said:—It is admitted by Mr. Baptista that the charge 
for the offence under Section 124 A of the Penal Code in respect of one 
of the two articles in question could be legally joined to the charge for 
the offence under the same section in respect of the other article. And 
in such a case it is equally clear from Sections 236 and 237 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure that, if in respect of each of the articles the evi¬ 
dence recorded substantiated the offence under Section 153 A, instead 
of the offence under Section 124 A, the accused could be legally convicted 
of the former offence, even though it did not form the subject matter of 
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the charge. That being the case the addition of the offence under that 
section in the charage sheet cannot be held to be illegal- n 

Now this is bringing Section 153 A within the doubtful case of law 
provided for by Section 236. But in the Hind Swaraj case nobody even 
suggested a doubt either in the Magistrate’s Court or in the Appellate 
Court. There was no doubt in the Magistrate’s mind as he charged and 
convicted the accused on both the offences, though only one joint punish¬ 
ment was awarded. 

He had no recourse to Section 367 Clause (3) Criminal Procedure 
Code or Section 72 of the Penal Code. In other cases on the very same 
article I believe he has inflicted seperate punishments for 124A and 153A. 
So that was absolutely no case of doubt, but it was so treated by Mr. 
Justice Chandavarkar. 

But worse things will happen if once the door for fictitious charges 
be opened. For this reason in Abdul Majid I. L,. R. 33 Calcutta 1256 the 
Court firmly refused to listen to the arguments which insidiously sought 
to introduce a fictitious charge with much more plausibility. 

Mr. Justice Harrington observed as follows:---It has been pressed in 
argument that because the prisoners might have been justly indicted 
for dishonestly retaining the whole proceeds, they cannot have been pre¬ 
judiced by being jointly tried on separate charges for separate offences 
and therefore Section 537 applies. As to this the Privy Council have 
held that Section 537 does not apply in a case where a man is tried on 
several charges together in breach of Section 233, although such a trial 
under the practice obtaining in England of joining several misdemeanours 
in one indictment, need not be necessarily unfair to the prisoner- ” (33 
Calcutta at 1267—68). 

But apart from the danger of fictitious charges the addition does 
not meet with the approbation of reason. For it is conceded that the 
offence under Section 124A of one transaction could not be joined with 
153A of another. How then can the addition of a third offence, whether 
under 235 or 236 Criminal Procedure Code improve matters. If the 
joinder of two offences is embarrassing and prejudicial, surely the inter¬ 
polation of a third one must intensify the embarrassment and prejudice. 
This constitutes the strength of the argument against such joinder and 
this exposes the weakness of the case for such joinder. 

Extension . 

But if such joinder be toleretad, it logically leads to further extension. 
And such extension is the basis decision of the Appellate Court in the Hind 
Swaraj case. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar said:—It is true that, as urged by 
Mr. Baptista, the offence under Section 124 A of the Penal Code and is not 
an offence of the same kind as an offence under Section 153A of the Code 
And the Criminal Procedure Code no doubt provides that these two offences 
cannot be tried together. But there is nothing in the Code which directs that 
where an accused person is alleged to have done two or more acts, each of 
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which may fall within the definition of an offence under one or another of 
the Section of the Penal Code, the section or sections in either cape,, being 
the same, the joinder of the charges under these sections is illegal. 
Substantially the acts amount in such a case, to offence 'punishable 
under the same section of the Penal Code and therefore they are 
offences of the same kind. 1 ’ It is difficult to follow the reasoning in this 
case but this view is supported by Mr. Justice Heaton. He says:— 
‘‘ The offences in this case were two in number, namely, the publication 
of the 4th April, and the publication of the 11th April. These two 
offences were, as charged, punishable under the same sections of the 
Indian Penal Code and were, therefore, it seems to me offences of 
the same kind. If the word “ Section in the second clasue of 
section 234 be read as incapable of meaning <£ Sections 55 that is if 
it be read invariably singular, then Mr. Baptista’s argument is good, 
not otherwise. But I do not think it is the intention of the Code, either 
expressed or implied, to exclude from the operation of section 234 an offe¬ 
nce because it is made the subject of more than one charge. Charging 
one act or a series of acts under more than one section of the Indian penal 
Code is a proceeding provided for in section 235 Clause (5) and in section 
236 of the Criminal Procedure Code. ” 

Comment. 

Mr. Justice Chandavarkar apparently does not invoke the aid of 
Section 235 but reads the word t£ Section n in 234 as capable of reading 
“ Sections. ” So does Mr. Justice Heaton. But this reading is unwarranted. 
By this process the number of offences is made to exceed the limit of 
three. The very object of Section 234 is thereby frustrated. Such a reading 
means this. If in one transaction a man commits the offences of murder, 
arson and theft and in the other transaction the same three offences, and in 
the third transaction the same three offences, all of them may be joined 
together. In principle it makes no difference if ten offences instead of 
of three are committed in each transaction. Thus thirty offences may be 
tried together. Yet it is conceded that no more than three offences of the 
same kind can be tried together under 234. For example in one transa¬ 
ction A hurts B and C and in another A hurts D and E. Here in two tran¬ 
sactions there are committed four offences of the same kind, z.e } hurt. 
These four of the same kind cannot be tried together yet an assortment 
of. forty offences of different kinds may be if ££ Section’’ be read as 
££ Sections n in Section 234. This is not reason, and Law is the perfe¬ 
ction of reason. 

If the aid of Section 235 or Section 236 be invoked for purposes of 
combination then the offeces in each transaction need not even be of the 
same kinds as the offences in the other transactions, provided only that one 
offence in each transaction is of the same kind, e . g., A. commits house¬ 
breaking with arson, theft and forgery in one transition; he commits 
house-breaking with hurt, and rape in another, and house-breaking with 
murder and dacoity in a third. The connecting link, the judicial cement, 
is the single offence of house breaking. All these could be tried together. 
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The very statement of such a combination renders the construction 
impossible. It is certainly unreasonable. It renders the protection given 
by Section 233 practically nugatory. 4 1 It is difficult to understand how 
there could ever be a misjoinder if such a procedure were authorized ” 
(Lord Herschell in (1S94J A. C. 494 at 501). It would virtually abrogate 
Section 233. Moreover it really means the combination of sections which 
are mutually destructive. 

Mutually Destructive . 

Section 234 .—The basal characteristic in Section 234 is the similitude 
of the offences. It looks exclusively to number , time, and sameness of the 
offences without regard to the number of transactions, except in so far as 
they would be limited by the number of offices of the name kind triable 
under Section 234. 

Section 235 .—On the other hand Section 235 is the converse of Sec¬ 
tion 234. In 235 the transaction must be the same, but it is utterly in¬ 
different to time and the kind or number of offences. The time may 
extend over 12 months and the offences may be unlimited in number 
and of different kinds. These Sections are therefore practically antagon¬ 
istic and mutually detsructive. How can they be combined ? How can a 
construction charged with such results be the true construction ? Plainly 
this does not repress the mischief in view nor effectuate the intention of 
the Legislature. There is therefore no reason to construe the singular 
iuto plural or convert the disjunctive into conjunctive. 

u The essence of the Code” says the Judgment in I. L. R. 29 Madraz 
at 560-1 is to be exhaustive on the matters in respect of which it declares 
the law, and it is not the province of a Judge to disregard or go outside the 
letter of the enactment according to its true construction. See L. R. 29, 
I. A. 196 as to the Code being exhaustive or not. 55 

Sections 234, 235, 236 and 239, 

But if Sections 234 and 235 can be taken jointly, why not Sections 234 
and 239, and, indeed, why not all the Sections 234, 235, 236 and 239. 
The very hypothesis demonstrates such a construction of the Sections an 
unreasonable and impossible one. The Legislature would have used plai- 
nerjanguage instead of this circumlocation. Under these circumstances 
I submit the exceptions must be taken singly and not cumulatively. The 
view is also borne out by authority. 

V.—Cases 

1. The first case to which I would ask your Lordship’s attention is 
Queen-Empress vs. Mo ulna /. L . R . 14 Allahabad 502. In this case the 
joinder was disapproved, but it was not condemned as an illegality. But 
this was before the Privy Council decision in 25 Madras 61. Before the 
Privy Council judgment there was much difference of opinion as to what 
constituted a mere irregularity curable b}^ Section 537. But my point is 
that 14 Allahabad regards it as irregular at least. 

2. The next case is Pdiagzeat Dial vs. The King-Emperor 40 Panjah 
Recorder (1905) Cr. Ruling page 4. This case completely answers the 
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case for combination and also deals with the view which apparently forms 
the ratio decidendi in the Hind Swaraj case. According to this case there 
can be no combination of offences even if they fall within the same sec¬ 
tions, supposing the word Section in 234 can be read as Sections in 
the plural. 

This case also adverts to the argument based upon the addition of 
Clause 2 to Section 222 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

3. This very argument based on Section 222 Clause 2 was also used 
by the Chief Justice in I. L. R. 25 Madras 61 at p. 73. It says 11 Moreover 
the provision of Section 222 Clause (2) shows the intention of the Legisla¬ 
ture that no further departure from the law as laid down in Sections 233 / 
234 and 235 should be made than was necessary for the purposes of that 
particular enactment. n (See p. 73.) 

4. The Punjab Case (40 P. R. 4 (1905) ) was followed in Emperor \sl 
Kasi Viswanaih /. L. R. 30 Madras 328* In this case there were three 
distinct transactions in each of which the same offences under Sections 
409 and 477A of the Penal Code were committed. The joinder was held 
to be illegal. This case refers to 4 Bombay L. R. 433. The Bombay case 
inferentially supports the decision in 30 Madras according to the view 
taken by the Madras Court. 

5. In an earlier case the Madras High Court held such a combina¬ 
tion “irregular,” but this also was prior to the Privy Council decision. 
(See I. L. R. 12 Madras 273). There were two offences under Sections 372 
and 373 committed in two transactions. It could be sanctioned under the 
simultaneous operation of Sections 234, 235 and 239. 

6. The next case is Nga Lun Maiing vs. King Emperor 2, Lower 
Burma Rulings (1903) 10. This was a case decided in 1902 in which the 
Chief Court of Lower Burma took the same view. This case is not quoted 
in the Panjab and Madras Cases but it is a case so well reasoned out 
that it ought to dispel all doubts upon this point. It was a refer¬ 
ence made by the Chief Justice. In the reference he deals with Section 
236 which he holds cannot apply except in the case of doubt. The words 
of the reference are:—‘The question seems to be one of very considerable 
difficulty and I think it is desirable to obtain a final decision on it.' 

The full Bench consisted of three Judges. T. White, C. J. Fox and 
Trevin,J. J. The Chief Justice concurred with the proposed answer which 
fully meets the arguments in support of the contention that Section 234, 
235 and 236 can operate cumulatively. The Court holds it can operate 
singly only, and not cumulatively.lt refers to the possible circumvention or 
the Law by the addition of fictitious charges opening the order to the very 
mischiefs and abuses intended to be suppressed and the virtual abrogation 
of Section 233 Cr. P. Code. 

The next case is that of Badhai Sheik Vs. Parap sheik 10 
C. IV. N,32. In this case the: members of an unlawful assembly looted 
certain persons on the 22nd of February, thereby committing offe- 
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nces under Sections 143 and 379, Indian Pennal Code. The same 
persons committed the same offence the next day iti another place. 
The transactions were diffrent. Held the Joinder was illegal, alth¬ 
ough it came within the joint operation of Sections 234 and 239. In 
this case the Court consider whether singular could be read as 
plural under the General Clauses Act and whether such reading was repug¬ 
nant to the context. The last para in the judgment deals with the com¬ 
bination of Section 239 into Section 234. If this Section 234 cannot be 
combined with Section 239 the word ‘and’ in Section 233 has no force of 
combination and if 234 cannot be combined with 239, there is no reason 
upon the same words to hold that 234, 235 and 236 or any two of them can 
be combined. This case also shows the singular ‘transaction’ in 239 cannot 
be read as plural, why then should ‘Section’ or‘kind’ in 234 be read as 
plural. 

8. So long ago as 1866 a Queen vs. ltworce Dome , 6 IV. R. 83, the 
Court held a joinder under Section 234 and Section 239 was illegal. Held 
that when persons are charged for three separate and distinct robberies, 
committed on the same night in three different houses, they must be 
tried separately on each of these three charges. ( 6 TV. R. 83.) 

Other cases. See Weir, Criminal ruling, pp. 900 and 901 and 35 Cal. 
161 re Bipin Chandra Pal. 

9. There is thus a concensus of opinion against any combination of 
the exceptions in Section 233. They must be taken singly and not cumu¬ 
latively. There is also authority against extension of Section 234 by 
reading Section as Sections and thus opening the door for a budget of 
offences sufficient to crush a man by its very weight. The solitary excep¬ 
tion is the decision in the Hind Sivardj case, but that is erroneous, and 
even if correct it is distinguishable from the present case as I shall pre¬ 
sently explain. 

VI—“ Hind Swaraj ” Case. 

Distinguishable .—The “ Hind Swaraj ” case is distinguishable from 
the present case in several respects. 

1. The Court regarded the charges of 124 A and 153 A as alternate 
charges forj’tbe purposes of Section 236 only as a case of doubt, but there 
is no case of doubt in this case. The Court had power to deal with 
punishment in appeal if the trial was legal. 

2. In the case of doubt there can be a conviction ou one offence 
only although several are charged and the Appellate Court confirmed the 
conviction on 124A only, but not on 153 A. The Court ought thereupon 
to have reduced the punishment, but it did not do so. However the 
punishment imposed did not exceed the punishment imposable on 
the less grave offence according to Section 72 of the Penal Code. But in 
this case the punishments are imposed both under 124 A and 153 A. 
Besides three years, transportation is awarded, which could not be done 
under Seetion 72. 

3. The facts are not the same upon the view of the case taken by 
the Appellate Court. 
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Ratio Decidendi. 

1—SECTION. 

1. The word Section cannot be read as plural, but most invariably 
be read as singular, 

2. But the definition refers not only to the same Section but the 
same amount . 

Even offences falling under the same section may not be of the same 
kind within the meaning of Section 234. for example, if the amount 
of punishment differed as in the offences under Section 454 and 457 of 
the Penal Code, they would not be of the same kind. 

3. Section 234 does not speak of charges, it is true, but only of 
offences. But asunder Section 233 each distinct offence is to be chaged 
separately, it follows there can be only three charges tried together 
under Section 234. 

II.—ACT. 

1. The words u Act n and ct Offence, 57 are not synonymous terms. 
They cannot be equated. Offence is not equal to act but only means an 
act punishable under the Code and any Local Law. (Section 4 clause (o)> 
Act and offence cannot be substituted for each other. If we substitute 
the word u Acts n for “ offences n in Section 234 we get this meaning : — 
c< Acts are of the same kind when they are punishable with the same amount 
of punishment. ” But the Offence of 124A may be committed by words, 
signs, ar representations. Surely these acts could not be of the same kind 
though the offence is identical and the amount of punishment the same. 

2. Mr. Justice Heaten holds that the one act of publication can cons¬ 
titute only one offence though punishable under several sections, but not 
punishable cumulatively. This is obviously erroneous. 

( i) Here the publication is an act no doubt, but publication itself 
is no offence. The publication of the article is an offence. But the article 
is a series of acts so connected together as to form one transaction together 
with the publication. Each word written is an act. The acts requisite 
for 124A are not the same as the acts required for 153A. Appropriate 
acts must be extracted from the article for each offence. Even when the 
words are the same, the meaning cannot be the same to constitute both 
the offences. 

(ii) But even if the act of publication be taken as constituting the 
offence, then one act does not mean only one offence. Each act may con¬ 
stitute several distinct offences seperately chargeable and even separately 
triable and punishable. For example , A fixes a gun whereby he hurts B, 
disables C, kills D and sets a house on fire. Surely this is not one offence 
punishable under various Sections. They are distinct offences punishable 
seperately, cumulatively and triable seperately binder Section 403. 

Simiabiy , A, publishes an article whereby he defames B, C, D and 
E. Each can complain under the Penal Code and A is liable to punish¬ 
ment seperately for each offence. The character of C, D and E will not 
be vindicated by the exclusive complaint of B. 
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Therefore this publication constitutes two offences, under two Sec¬ 
tions against two distinct persons. 

(iii) Sections 235, 236, 237 and 238 all recognise that the same act 
may constitute separable and distinct offences. This is more forcibly 
brought out in Sections 403 Clause 3 which allows second and third trials 
upon the same acts. 

Submission . —I therefore sumbit an act is not an offence and one act 
may give rise to several offences all distinct. 

Applicability of Section 236. 

1. Section 237 is limited in its operation to the case mentioned in 
Section 236 ( See I. L. R. 33 Calcutta 1256 at 1263. ) 

2. Therefore conviction under Section 237 is possible only if a 
charge under Section 236 is frameable. This is assumed in the judgment 
in the Hind Sicaraj case by Mr. Justice Chandavarkar. But Section 236 
cannot operate with Section 234 cumulatively. Therefore no conviction 
is possible under Section 237. The reasoning therefore does not apply. 

3. Weir 897:—“It can scarcely be meant that the element of doubt 
is the governing point.” This means doubt cannot convert dissimilar 
offence into offences of the same kind. 

VII.—Sentences 

1. If the trial is illegal there can be no conviction and no sentence. 
If it is legal, then the case must be considered from two aspects depend- 
ing upon whether the transaction is the same or different . 

2. There is one acquittal and three convictions, and there are three 
sentences ; one on each conviction. 

3. Now if the transactions are the same , there cannot be two sente¬ 
nces on 124 A, but one sentence only according to Section 7 of the 
Penal Code. See illustrations also. Furthermore if the charge on 124A and 
153 A are alternative under Section 236 there could be only one convi¬ 
ction and one sentence and that too for the offence of 153 A only under 
Section 72 of the Penal Code. There cannot be 3 sentences, not even 
two, but only one sentence and only one punishment not exceeding two 
years’ imprisonment. 

4. If the transactions are not the same but distinct then. 

(/) The acquittal on 153 A on fist article is a bar to the trial 
on 124 A of the first article under Section 403 Clause 2; 
if Sections 124 A and 153A are alternative under Section 
236 as the Prosecution contends. 

True the order was passed after the end of the trial on 
124 A, but this is only formal. In substance that was 
decided before the trial on 124 A commenced. 

(ii) There can be no punishment on 124 A, for, if the article 
taken as a whole constitutes the offence of 153A as found 
by the Jury nothing is left for 124A, and therefore there 
can be no conviction or sentence on 124 A or vice versa . 
It is contended by the Prosecution that the article taken 
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as a whole constitutes the offence of 124 A and and it 
is simultaneously contended that taken as a whole it 
constitutes the offence of 153 A. This is incomprehen¬ 
sible, but be it as it may, if the whole is thus absorbed 
by 124A, how can there be any conviction on 153 A and 
vice versa . But if there be a conviction there should 
be one punishment only and that only on the charge 
of 153 A according to Section 72 I. P. Code. 

5. Again if the contention be upheld that? Section 153A is charged 
alternatively under Section 236 then the punishment must be regulated by 
Section 72 of the Penal Code. Therefore the minimum punishment only 
could be given. Transportation for 3 years is illegal under Section 72. 
Much more so is both transportation and fine separately. 

Rule Absolute. 

Illegal sentence would be good ground for a declaration that the case 
is a fit one for appeal upon the principle laid down Jor appeal to the Privy 
Council. (See I. L. R.J?2 Bombay 112 at page 150 and also at page 535): — 

6 ‘His Majesty will not review criminal proceedings unless it be shown that 
by a disregard of the form of legal process or by some violation of the 
principles of natural justice or otherwise substantial and grave injustice was 
done. (See L,. R. 12 App. Cas. 459 ). According to Sir Charles Farrau 
C. J. an important question of Law or want of jurisdiction would be a fit 
case for appeal. This is unquestionably an important question of law. 
Unless corrected the illegal joinder would create a precedent that would 
divert the law into new channels and prove prejudicial to the accused in 
other cases and open the door to grave mischiefs and serious miscarriage 
of justice. The form of legal process is disregarded by the mode of trial 
adopted. If the trial is illegal the convictions and sentences are illegal. 
To enforce them is to violate the principles of natural justice. A day’s 
detention in jail is unjust. But there is no means of remedying it except 
by an appeal to the Privy Council. This also comes within the rule of 
jurisdiction. Such a trial goes to the very root of the jurisdiction of the 
Court. The Court has no power to try a man on such a misjoinder of 
charges. There is no conviction. The Court is not even competent to 
pass any order in a trial void ab-initio . It is also desirable to obtain the 
decision of the highest tribunal in the Empire. With the establishment 
of an Appeal Court in England appeals to the Privy Council should be 
easier now. There is therefore substantial and grave injustice and other 
good reasons for a declaration that this is a fit case for appeal in order to 
enable the Privy Council to determine whether grave and substantial 
injustice has been done to the petitioner. 

VIIL—Same Transaction 

This term is nowhere defined in the Code. 

Stephens defines it thus:—“A group of facts so connected together 
as to be referred to by a single name, as a crime, a contract, a wrong, or 
any other subject of inquiry which may be in issue.’’ (See Cuningham 
on Evidence p. 92. J 

No principle is stated on authority to determine whether the alleged 
acts constitute the same transaction or not. The expresstion is vague but 
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the decisions are sufficiently indicative. The question was fully consider¬ 
ed and discussed in 15 Bombay 491. 

Jardine J:— u In cases cited in Section 309 of Taylor on the Doctrine 
of Election, the existence of concurrence or proximity of time appears to 
have been the general criterion as to whether several felonies could be 
tried at the same trial.” The passage referred to will be found at 
p. 260-1 of the 10 Edition. It runs as follows;—“In cases of felony 
however, this rule from motives of humanity have been consideiably 
modified as several counts calculated to embarrass a prisoner in 

his defence. It is now the practice for the Judge to call upon the prose¬ 
cutor to elect one felony, and to confine himself to that unless the offen¬ 
ces though distinct in law , seem to constitute in fact but parts of one con¬ 
tinuous transaction, in which latter event an election will be enforced.” 

The general criterion is continuity and Proximity of time, but there 
may be a break in time. When that occurs the acts must be connected 
by a specific pre-conceived criminal intent. This is the link connecting 
the acts. This was the view taken by Mr. Justice Birdwood in the case 
( see remarks at page 495 of 15 Bombay. ) 

Rule in 16 Bombay 424 ;—The matter was further considered in 16 
Bombay 424. The Court held :—We think that the proximity of time 
combined w r ith the case as to intention and similarity of action and result 
. . . bring it within the words same transaction.” This was then 

the final rule extracted from the cases in 15 and 16 Bombay. 

4 Bombay L. R. 7S9 :—The same point came up _ for considera¬ 
tion in 4 Bombay L . R . 789 . The principle of continuity and 

common pre-conceived criminal intent was applied. In another case 
reported at 4 Bombay L. R. 920, the Court affirmed the principle 
of continuity and held that this was not necessarily broken by a mere 
interval of time. The Court held that <c Their inter-relation and 
inter-dependence must be considered. ” Are they so related to one an¬ 
other in point of purpose or as cause and effects, or as principal, and 
subsidiary, as to constitute one continuous action. ” 

These are the criteria. Upon these criteria the publications of 12th 
May and 9th June do not form the same transaction. The subjects are 
not the same. The authors are not the same. This we would prove but 
for the ruling of Justice Davar that the two publications did not con¬ 
stitute the same transaction. There is an interval of nearly a month. 
They were regarded as distinct transactions or acts. The Government 
sanction is not the same. There were two complaints, two warrants of 
arrest, two inquiries by the Magistrate and two committals. Then in the 
High Court there were two applications for Special Juries and two were 
ordered. The Judge did not regard it as the same transaction. The Jury con¬ 
victed on each offence under 124A and the Judge passed two sentences on 
124Aand a third onl53A* In the face of two sanctions, two complaints, tw’o 
warrents, two inquiries, two committals, two orders as to special Juries,’ 
two convictions and two sentences in 124 A alone, a third on 153 A and 
acquittal on the other 153 A, it is impossible for the Prosecution to contend 
now, with any fairness, that the transactions are the same. 



The Advocate General’s Reply. 

Mr. Robertson, the acting Advocate General, then opposed the rule 
on behalf of the Crown. The following is a summary of his argument. 

He said that mere irregularity was not sufficient to allow appeal. 
The question was whether there was substantial injustice done. The 
question was what was the meaning of the words in section 234 C. P. C. 

What is punished is really the “ act; ” the word “ offence ” really 
meant the act, which was made criminal by law. In Section 233 
the word offence meant act or omission made punishable by one or mo^p 
laws. To lay a charge meant that the accused was charged with doing an 
actor omission, not with “the offence.” In murder the accused is 
charged with a certain act that caused death and then it is said that the 
act is punishable under such and such section. 

Mr. J. Batchelor—But when once you name the Section and give to 
the act the name of the offence given in that section, then how can you 
refer to the act ? 

Mr. Robertson—The charge is always for the act and offence is defined 
to be act or omission punishable under one law or another. 

Turning to S. 234 C. P. C. Mr. Robertson said that two offences under 
S. 124A could surely be joined under it. But it does not prohibit another 
offence being joined to any one thereof. In the case of different charges 
joined in one trial, really there are separate trials for each separate charge. 
And therefore 124A and 153 A could be joined. 

J. Batchelor—You cannot join grievous hurt and theft. How do you 
say you can join them if you add a third charge to either. You have not 
met Mr. Baptista’s position that charges under 124A and 153A cannot be 
joined under S. 234. 

Mr. Robertson:—It is clear that the two articles could very well be 
charged together under Section 124 A and discussed together. By 
joining a charge under section 153 A no injustice was done. The 
two articles formed part of a series as the Judge said. It was fortu¬ 
nate for the Accused to be charged only with two of them. Mr. Robert 
son here read passages from the various articles and urged that the 
whole was really one transaction in which offences nnder Sections 
• 124 A and 153 were committed. Where was the injustice done 
then? He said that his purpose was only to show that though there might 
have been irregularity still there was no injustice to the Accused. If the 
words under Sec. 234 were to be given artificially the restricted meaning 
urged by Mr. Baptista, many criminals would be able to evade justice. In 
the present case the point was really this. The case was to be sent to the 
Privy Council because the Crown omitted in regard to the first Article a 
charge uuder S. 153A. 
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C. J.:—This assumes that offences of the same kind means acts ialling 
under more than one Section. 

Mr. R.—There can be no doubt about it. S. 234 allows charges under 
three acts to be joined. It does not matter what offences the different acts 
give rise to, so long as all the acts give rise exactly to the same offences. If~ 
two acts come under one section, they can be joined. It does not matter 
if one of these comes also under another section. And there Section 235 
comes to the help in regard to each of these two acts and the offences they 
give rise to. 

Counsel argued that the language of 235 and 236 showed that. one act 
could give riseto several offeneesj The charges made could, therefore, be 
validly joined and the Code provided that the Jury must give a verdict on 
each of the charges. Counsel quoted passages from the article showing 
that they may come within 124 A. or under 153 A. There Section 236- 
C. P. Code providing for alternate charges applied. 

J. Batchelor—S. 235 contemplates more than one offence arising out 
of one act. S. 236 contemplates only one out of two offences,which precisely 
being a matter of doubt. It seems to me that the charges fall under both S. 
124A. and 153 A and I would proceed under S. 235 and not S. 236 at all. 

Counsel then referred to S. 237 and said that this section also could 
apply. The Accused could have been convicted of 153 A even though he 
had not been charged thereunder. So then really he was not prejudiced. 
There was no substantial violation of law. Ingenuity had been exercised to 
show irregularities. But that was not enough to justify leave for appeal. 
There was no damage done to the prisoner, no injustice. Counsel said that 
his suggestion was that the joinder of 153 A and 124 A was really 
valid under section 235, second part. The decision of Mr. J. Candavarkar 
in the Hind Szua?'ajya case supported the view he, Mr. Robortson, had 
taken. It was really unnecessary to have convicted under S. 153 A 
after convicting under S. 124 A. But it w r as not illegal. Counsel also quoted 
from Mr. J. Heaton’s Judgment in the case in support of his contention 
that what had occurred in the case of Mr. Tilak was only an irregularity. 
Counsel quoted cases to show that the Privy Council had declined to allow 
appeals merely for violation of formal rules etc. As to sentences, Mr. 
Pvobertson argued that they were immaterial unless the whole trial was to 
be held to be vitiated and therefore null and void. The Judge, J. Davar, „ 
had given reasons for the sentence awarded. The Privy Council would not 
interfere merely to lessen the sentence. 

Mr. Baptista having briefly replied to the argument of Mr. Robertson 
the Chief Justice intimated that their Lordships would give a written 
judgment in the case. 





Tlie High Court J udgment. 


On Tuesday the 8th September the Chief Justice delivered the 
Judgment of the Court at 11-30 A. M. by which the rule nisi was dis¬ 
charged, and Mr. Tilak’s application for a certificate for leave to appeal to the 
Privy Council was rejected. The following is the text of the Judgment. 


Emperor 1 

[ High Court Crown Side. 

V/s ) 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Coram :—Scott C. J. and Batchelor J. 


(Judgment delivered by Scott C. J.) Sth September 1908. 

This is a rule granted by us on a petition for a certificate that the 
decision of the Judge and Jury in the case of Emperor v/s B. G. Tilak is a 
fit subject for appeal to His Majesty in Council. 

Before granting the rule we required Counsel for the Petitioner to 
specify the grounds upon which he was prepared to support his application. 
He then argued that a certificate should be granted as prayed for each of 
the reasons specified in para 32 to 35 of the Petition. After hearing his 
arguments we decided that it was unnecessary to call on the Crown to show 
cause upon any points except points (h J, (s) & (t) of para 32 of the 

Petition and we accordingly granted a rule upon those points. 

The rule has now been argued. We can only grant the required certi¬ 
ficate if in our opinion the case is a fit one for appeal. The test of fitness 
is furnished by various decisions of the Judicial Committee which show the 
circumstances under which they will entertain appeals in Criminal Cases. 
It is sufficient to refer to In re Carciu 1897, A. C. page 719 and Dinizulu 
v/s Attorney-General of Zululand, 61 C. J. page 740 in both of which the 
Judgment was delivered by L,ord Halsbury. In the former case the rule 
was stated thus:—‘It is only necessary to say that, save in very except¬ 
ional cases, leave to appeal in respect of a Criminal investigation is not grant¬ 
ed by this Board.’ The rule is accurately stated in the course of theargument: 
In re Dillet 12 A. C. page 459. ‘ Her Majesty will not review or interfere 

with the course of Criminal proceedings unless it is shown that by a disregard 
of the forms of legal process or by some violation of the principles of natural 
justice or otherwise substantial and grave injustice has been done. \ In 
the latter case the Lord Chancellor said:— u It appears to them that nothing 
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could be more destructive to the administration of Criminal Justice than a 
sort of notion that any criminal case which was tried in any Colony from 
which an appeal lay to this Committee can be brought here on appeal, not 
upon the broad grounds of some departure from the principles of natural 
justice but because some form or technicality has not been sufficiently ob¬ 
served. That is a principle which they believe never has been permitted 
and never, they trust, will be permitted. ” Therefore before granting the 
certificate asked for we must be satisfied that there is reasonable ground for 
thinking that grave and substantial injustice may have been done by reason 
of some departure from the principles of natural justice. 

We are not sitting as Court of error. It is not for us to decide whether 
such injustice has in fact been done. We have to be satisfied that a reason¬ 
able case has been made out. 

The Petitioner was tried before Davar J. and a Special Jury on a Charge 
framed under Section 124A, Indian Penal Code, in respect of an article 
published in the Kcsari of which he was Editor and Proprietor on the 12th 
of May 1908 and on another charge under Section 124A and one under 
Section 153A in respect of an article in the Kesari of the 9th June 1908. 
He was found guilty and sentenced on each of the first and second charges 
to 3 years’ transportation and on the third charge to a fine of Rs. 1000. 

It is now argued tnat the trial was illegal as being in contravention of 
the provisions of Section 233 Criminal Procedure Code, which lays down 
that every distinct offence shall be a separate charge and every such 
charge shall be tried separately except in the cases mentioned in the Sec¬ 
tions 234, 235, 236 and 239. 

The Accused was originally charged separately before the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate on the 29tli June under Sections 124 A and 153 A in 
respect of the article of the 12th May and under the same Sections in 
respect of the article of the 9th June. 

He was committed to the High Court Sessions for the trial on both 
sets of charges. 

In the Sessions Court ( as appears from the notes of the official 
shorthand writer corrected by the learned Judge ) the Advocate General 
appearing for the prosecution asked that the Accused should be tried on 
the four charges at one trial, contending that the article forming the subject 
of the charge and certain other articles iuterinidiate in point of time formed 
one transaction in which the offences charged had all been committed and 
that therefore the joinder was permissible under Section 235 ( 1 ) Criminal 
Procedure Code, The learned Judge objected that if the charges were 
consolidated there would be four charges. The Advocate General then said 
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lie would not put the Accused up on the charge under Section 153 A in 
respect of the first article. 

The Accused who conducted his owii case with the assistance of several 
well-known lawyers objected, first that there was no provision of the Code 
by which different charges could be amalgamated as proposed; and secondly 
that though the articles were in the course of the same transaction yet they 
formed different subjects altogether and it would be more convenient to have 
them tried separately, and confusing if they were taken together; that 
Sections 234 and 235 were permissive while section 233 was imperative; 
that the articles were separate articles dealing with seperate aspects of the 
question and did not form part of one transaction. Eventually the leamedf 
Judge said he thought it would be extremely desirable and in the interest of 
the Accused himself that there should be one trial and that the whole 
question should be before one Jury. The Accused under Section 233 was 
entitled to be tried seperately unless the provisions of Sections 234, 235 
and 236 come into operation. He had grave doubts as to the applicability 
of Section 235 as there would be some difficulty in holding that seperate 
newspaper articles written week after week would come under the same 
transaction, but he had no difficulty in ordering the trial under Section 234 
provided the charges did not exceed three. 

The trial then commenced on three charges, one under Section 124A on 
the article of the 12th May and one under Sectionl24 A and another under 
Section 153A on the article of the 9 th June with the result above stated. 

After the verdict and before sentence the Accused applied that certain 
points should be reserved and referred under Section 484 Criminal Procedure 
Code, for the decision of the Fnll Bench. The points mentioned are included 
in the points raised in the present Petition. The judge however declined to 
reserve anyj points. 

Dealing now with the legal arguments addressed to us that the trial 
was altogether unlawful as having been in contravention of the terms of 
Section 233 it is apparent that the argument involves two assumptions (1) 
that the offences charged were not committed by the same person in a series 
of acts so connected together as to form the same transaction and tlierfore 
did not fall within the scope of Section 235(1 J ; (2) Jthat the exceptions 
mentioned in Section 233 are mutually exclusive. The justification for the 
first assumption is by no means apparent. Besides the preliminary discussion 
upon the points to which we have already referred we note that at the trial 
in addition to the article of the 12 th May and the 9th June other articles and 
notes published by the accused in the/v^arz'from the 12th May to the 9th June 
inclusive were put in (Ex. E to I ). the Judge in his Charge to the Jury 
pointed out that the subject of all the articles including those of the charge 
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was and the advent of the bomb. The Accused himself when opening his 
defence read to the Court a written statement in which he stated that the 
charged articles were part of a controversy in which he had endeavoured 
to maintain and defend his views in regard to the political reforms required 
in India at the present day. In this connection we may also refer to [paragraph 
^6 of the Petition now before us. we think, therefore, that there are good resons 
for the contention placed before us by the Advocate-General that the charges 
all fall within the scope of Section 235 (1). 

Assuming, however, that the Advocate GeneraPs contention just referred 
to is unsustainable, the Petitioner has still to make good the second assump¬ 
tion viz. that the exceptions mentioned in section 233 are mutually exclusive. 
The words of the Section do not favour this view. If it has been intended 
that section 235 (2) or 236 should not be made use of in co-operation with 
section 234 this intention could have been easily expressed. If the exceptions 
are mutually exclusive the provisions of the section 236 or 237 could never 
be invoked to prevent a miscarriage of justice arising from a failure to make 
good all the details of a charge joined with two other charges under 
Section 234. 

For example, if A were charged with three thefts in a building within the 
year and the evidence established that in one case the theft was committed 
on the roof and not in the building the Accused could not be convicted of 
simple theft under the powers conferred by Section 237 because the applica¬ 
tion of Section 236 would be negativeed by the mere fact of the joint trial 
under Section 234. 

We find it difficult to believe that the legislature intended that a joint 
trial of three offences under Section 234 should prevent the Prosecution 
from establishing at the same trial the minor or alternative degrees of 
criminality involved in the acts complained of. For these reasons we think 
that the exceptions are not necessarily exclusive and that sections 235 (2) 
and 236 may be resorted to in framing additional charges where trial is of 
three offences of the same kind committed within the year. 

It is of course possible for ingenuity to suggest cases in which the full 
exercise by the Court of the permissive powers conferred by the Section 
which we have been dicussing may produce embarrassment. In such cases 
the discretionary power of the Court still remains to decline to avail itself of 
its full powers. 

The view which commends itself to us was also taken by another Bench 
of the Court in the recent case of Imperator v/s TribhowandasPurshotamdas. 
In our opinion the learned Judge at the trial (though he appears to have 
overlooked Section 234 (2) ) might have allowed the trial to proceed on all 
four charges without violating the provisions of the law. 
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If we now for the purpose of argument assume that the Petitioner has 
established the second assumption also, we have still to be satisfied that 
resonable grounds exist for thinking that grave and substantial injustice may 
have been done at the trial before we can grant the certificate. As we under¬ 
stood the argument on the rule, it is not contended that injustice has been 
done except in so far as the alleged disregard of the provisions of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code in itself constitutes an injustice but we were urged to 
grant the certificate as the case would be important as a precedent. 

We do not think the Accused was in any way prejudiced by what 
took place at the trial. An Accused person may, it is clear, be properly 
tried and convicted in one trial under Section 124 A or Sec. 153 
A on charges framed on three disconnected articles. How then can it be said 
that grave and substantial injustice has been done by the arraignment and 
conviction of the Accused on three cognate charges in respect of only two 
(and those not disconnected ) articles? 

As regards the question raised by para 33 (sj and (t ) of the Petition 
with respect to the number of separate sentences imposed, the Jury found 
Accused guilty of three distinct offences and the Judge awarded a punishment 
for them which in the aggregate is much below the maximum punishment 
allowed for one of the offences under Section 124 A. There has, therefore, 
been no violation of the provisions of Section 71 of the Indian Penal Code. 

For the above reasons we discharge the Rule. Before leaving the 
case, however, we think it right to point out that the Advocate-General 
according to the note of the official shorthand writer stated that the charges 
under Section 124A and 153A would be treated as being alternative charges, 
or charges framed in order toymeet the possibility of one other set of facts 
being proved, in which case each offence might ot might not be proved. 
This may mean either that the second and third charges fell under Section 
235 (2 ) or that they fell under Section 236. The charges as framed were 
not expressed to be in the alternative and the verdict of guilty was given 
in respect of each charge separately. There was, we think, nothing illegal 
in this; but it was the intention of the Crown that the second and third 
charges should only operate alternatively. The result intended can now be 
arrived at by the excerise by the Government of its powers under Chapter 
29 of the Criminal Procedure Code in respect of the sentence imposed 
under Section 153 A upon the third charge. 

(Sd) B. Scott. 

(Sd) S. J. Batchelor. 

Certified to be a true copy. 

This 10th day of September 190S, 

(Sd) M. R. Jardine 
Clerk of the Crown, 







Exc A. 

SANCTION TO PROSECUTE. 


A. H. S. 


24-G-OS. 

Under section 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 His Excellency 
the Governor in Council is pleased to order Herbert George Gell, Commissioner 
of Police Bombay or such Police officer as may be deputed by him for this 
purpose to make a complaint against Bal Gangadhar Tilak, editor and proprietor of 
the Kesari , a weekly Vernacular newspaper of Poona in respect of an article, 
headed^ the “Country's Misfortunr” printed at columns 4 and 5 page 4, and columns, 
and 2 page 5 of the issue of the said newspaper dated the 12th May 1908 under 
section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code and any other Section of the said Code 
{ including Section 153 A. ) which may be found to be applicable to the case. 


By order of His Excellency, 
the Governor in Council. 

( SJ. ) H. QUINN, 

Acting Secretary to Government, 


Bated Bombay] ^ 
the 23rd June 1908. j 


Judicial Department. 


P. T. 0. 

Pursuant to the within written order, I hereby depute Superintendent Sloane 
of the K. division, Bombay City Police, to make the complaint therein referred. 


Head Police Office. 


( Sd.) H. G. GELL. 
Commissioner of Police, 


Bombay. 24th June 1908. 


Bombay. 



o 


Ex. B. 


SANCTION TO PROSECUTE. 


a. H. S. 

2 7-6-OS. 


Under section 1% of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 His Excellency 
the Governor in Council is pleased to order Herbert George Gell, Commissioner 
of Police Bombay, or such Police officer as may be deputed by him for this 
purpose to make a complaint against Bal Gangadhar Tilak, editor and proprietor 
of the Krmri) a weekly Vernacular newspaper of Poona in respect of an article, 
headed “ These remedies are not lasting ” printed at columns 2, 3 and 4 of page 4 
of the issue of the said newspaper dated the 9th June 1908 under section 124 A 
of India Penal Code and any other Section of the said Code ( including Section 
1JJ A. ) which may be found to be applicable to the case. 


By order of His Excellency 


Dated Bombay 


the Governor in Council. 



( Sd. ) H. QUINN. 
Acting Secretary to Government, 


Judicial Department. 


P, T. O. 

Pursuant to the within written order, I hereby depute Superintendent Sloan 
of theiK. Divison, Bombay City Police, to make the complaint therein referred. 

(Sd.) H. G. GELL. 


Head Police office, 

Bombay, 27 June 1908. 


Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay. 
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Ex. C. 

Stamp Rs. 25. 

“ Re. 1. 

(Translation of the Marathi leader printed in columns 4 and of page 4 and 
colu mns 1 and 2 of page 5 of the issue of the Ivesari newspaper, dated 12th 
Mag 1008, and having a footnote, as translated, u This newspaper , was printed 
and published at the 'Ivesari’ Printing Press, No . 486, Narayan Petit f Poona, 
by Bal Gangadhar Tilalrp) 


THE COUNTRY’S MISFORTUNE ! ! 


[a]—[ ] [ Printed in Engl-sh 

within parenthesis.] 

disappointment the young 

[&] [Cleaning, presumably, ins¬ 
crutable]. 


No one will fail to feel uneasiness and sorrow on seeing that India, a country 
which by its very nature is mild and peace-loving, has begun to be in the condi¬ 
tion of European Russia. Furthermore, it is indisputable that (the fact of) two 
innocent white ladies having fallen victims to a bomb at Muzzafferpore will 
specially inspire many with hatred against the poople belonging to the party of 
rebels. That many occurrences of this kind have taken place in European Russia 
and are taking place even now, is a generally known historical fact. But we did 
no think that the political situation in India would, in such a short time, reach its 

present stage, at least that the obstinacy and perver¬ 
sity of the white official class (a) (bureaucracy) (a) 
of our country would (so soon) inspire with utter 
generation solicitous for the advancement of their 
country and impel them so soon to (follow) the 
rebellious path. But the dispensations of God are 
extraordinary (&). It does not appear from the 
statements of the persons arrested in connection with the bomb explosion case at 
[ 6- ] f Bad, wicked ; a person Mnzzafferpore, that the bomb was thrown through 
leading a bad life.j the hatred ( felt ) for S0Ule individual or simply 

owing to the action of some badmash ( 6 *) madcap. 
E\en Ivhudiram, the bomb-thrower, himself feels sorry that two iunocent ladies 
of Mr. Kennedy’s family fell victims (to it) in place of Mr. Kingsford; 
what, then, should be said of others ? It is plain from the statements of those 
identical young gentlemen, who took this work in hand by founding a secret 
society, that they were fully aware that it was not possible to cause British rule 
to disappear from this country, by such monstrous deeds. None of the arrested 
persons have stated that the mere establishment of a secret society at the present 
time would do away with the oppressive official class. Some of the Anglo-Indian 
journalists have cast ridicule on these young men by insolently asking the question 
Will the English rule disappear by the manufacture of a hundred muskets or 
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ten or five bombs ? ” But we have to suggest to the said editors that this is not 
a subject for ridicule. The young Bengali gentlemen, who perpetrated those 
terrible things, do not belong to the class of thieves or badmashes (c) ; had that 

been so, they would not also have made statements 
( c ] [ Bad, wicked; a person frankly to the Police, as (they have done ) now. 
leading a bad life. ] Though the secret society of the young generation 

of Bengal may have been formed like ( that of ) the 
Russian rebels for the secrect assassination of the authorities, it plainly 
appears from their statements that it has been formed not for the sake of 
self-interest but owing to the exasperation produced by the autocratic exercise 
of power by the unrestrained and powerful white official class. It is known 
to all that the mutinies and revolts of the nihilists, that frequently occur 
even in Russia, take place for this very reason; and, looking ( at the matter ) 
from this point of view, ( one ) is compelled to say that the same state of things, 
which has been brought about in Russia by the oppression of the official 
class composed of their own countrymen, has now been inaugurated in 
India in consequence of the oppression practised by alien officers. There is 
none who is not awere that the might of the British Government is as vast 
and unlimited as that of the Russian Government. But rulers who exercise 
unrestricted power must always remember that there is also a limit to the 
patience of humanity. Since the partition of Bengal, the minds of the Bengalis 
have become most exasperated, and all their efforts to get the said partition 
cancelled by lawful means (have) proved fruitless; and it is known to the 
world that even Pandit Morley, or now Lord Morley, has given a flat refusal 
to their ( request ). Under these circumstances, no one in the world, except the 
white officials, inebriated with the insolence of authority, will think that not 
t or proceed to even a very few of the people of Bengal should be- 

L come turn-headed and (d) feel inclined ( d ) to commit 

comir it excesses. ] , , ... 

excesses. Experience shows that even a cat shut up 

in a house rushes with vehemence upon the person who confines ( it there ) and 
tries to kill him. That being the case, the Bengalis, no matter however power¬ 
less they might be thought to be, are human beings; and should not the official 
class have remembered that, exactly like those of other men, the feeiings of the 
Bengalis, ( too ), are liable to become fierce or mild as occasion demands ? It is 
true that India having now been for many years under the sway of alien rulers 
the fire, spirit or vehemence natural to the Indian people have to a great extent 
cooled down; but under no circumstances can this vehemence or indignation 
descend to zero degree and freeze altogether. Old or experienced leaders can, 
so far as they themselves are concerned, keep this indignation permanently 
within certain prescribed limits with the help of ( their ) experience or ( mature ) 
thought; but it is impossible for all the people of the country thus to 
keep their spirit, indignation or irritability always within such bounds; 
nay, it may even be said without hesitation that the inhabitants of that 
country in which it is possible for this feeling of indignation to always remain 
thus within prescribed bounds, are destined to remain perpetually iu slavery. It 
is not that our rulers are not aware of this principle. English statesmen 
have settled the lines of British policy, fully bearing in mind that British 


rule in this country is alien and of the people of a different religious faith. 
When one country rules over another, the principal aim of the rulers is self- 
interest alone; but the extent of such self-interest is bounded in such a way 
that the subjects might not get exasperated. What is called statesmanship 
consists only in this; and this very thing has been designated ( a ) enlight¬ 
ened selfdnterst (a ) by some English authors. 
[ a]—[ a ] [ Printed in English British rule in India has been carried on on this 
within parenthesis.] very principle, but the great mistake that is 

being committed in that ( connection ) is that the 
English official class does not at all take the advice or opinion of the subjects 
or their leaders in the matter of our administration. The whole contract 
of settling in what the welfare of the subjects consists and in what their loss 
consists has been taken by the white official class in their own hands. And 
they are vain enough to think in this wise,— 4 Whatever thing we might do or 
whatever policy we might decide upon in (the light of) our wisdom or enlight¬ 
ened self-interest, must alone be uncomplainingly accepted as beneficial to 
themselves by the people of India and they must invoke a blessing upon us 
(for the same ).’ But owing to the spread of Western education, it is 
not now possible for this condition to last (any longer). However enlight¬ 
ened the self-interest of the rulers might be, India must still be a loser 
thereby; and in order to prevent this loss the power in the hands of 
the white official class must gradually come into our hands ; there is no 
other alternative ; such is now the view of many people in India and it is 
gaining ground. Such an impression being ultimately injurious to the ruling 
official class, the white official class here has become eager to suppress completely 
the writings, speeches or other means which produce that impression ; and if 
they had been able to drive the ear of the entire administration solely according 
to their own views, many oppressive enactments like the Prevention of ( Sedi¬ 
tious ) Meetings Act would by this time have been passed, and India would fu:ly 
have become another Russia, But the experienc gained from history, democratic 
public opinion in England and the awakening caused throughout the whole conti¬ 
nent of Asia by the rise of an oriental nation like that of Japan have come in the 
way of the oppressive policy of our white official class and have imposed some 
restrictions on their imperial (autocratic) sway. However, the desire of the people 

gradually to obtain the rights of Sircirajjjct ( c ) is 
[ O ( Lit* one’s own rule or growing stronger and stronger, and if they do not 
government; selfgovernment. ) get rights by degrees, as desired by them, then some 

people at least out of the subject population, 
being filled with indignation or exasperation, will not fail to embark upon the com¬ 
mission of improper or horrible deeds recklessly. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
himself had, in the course of one cf his speclies in the Supreme Legislative 
Council, given a hint of this very kind to our Government in the presence of 
the Viceroy; and when Lala Lajpatrai was deported without trial and the 
proclamation (? ordinance) about the prevention of meetings promulgated, other 
native editors of newspapers also had, like ourselves, plainly given the Govern¬ 
ment to understand that if they resorted in that manner to oppressive Russian 
methods (of administration), then the Indian subjects, too, would be compelled 
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to imitate, partially at least, (the methods of) the Russian subjects! ‘As you 
sow, so you reap’ is a well-known maxim. For rulers to tell their subjects 
“ We shall practise whatever oppression we like, deport anyone we choose without 
trial, partition any province we like, stop any meeting we choose, or prosecute 
any one we like for sedition and send him to jail; (but) you, on your part 
should silently endure all those things and should not allow your indignation, 
exasperation or vehemence to go beyond certain limits,” is to show to the world 
that they do not know common human nature. Most of the Anglo-Indian 
newspaper editors have committed this very mistake when writing on the 
Muzzaferpore affair. They have brought a charge against the Indian leaders 
that it was by the very writings or speeches of the said leaders who passed severe 
comments on the high-handed or contumacious conduct of the English official 
class, that the present terrible situation was brought about; and they have next 
made a recommendation that Government should henceforth place greater 
restrictions upon the speeches, writings or movements of these leaders. In our 
opinion, this suggestion is most silly. Just as when a dam built across a river 
begins to give way owing to the flood caused by excessive rain, the blame for 
the (mishap) should be thrown on the rain and not on the flood, even so, if in 
society there is any transgression of legal bounds in a few cases owing to the 
discontent or exasperation engendered by the oppressive acts of an irresponsible 
and uurestrained official class, tbe blame or the responsibility for it must be 
placed on the policy of the unrestricted official class alone. Take any man you 
like; it is trne that he does not see his real state. The crores of people, revolving 
round the earth’s axis along with the earth itself, think that (it is) the world 
( that ) is revolving and not they themselves. But wise men should, instead of 
falling into such a delusion, find out the true reason of any particular thing and 
direct their attention to it. It is no use striking idly and continually a ( piece 
of ) rope after calling it a snake. The rule of the autocratic, unrestricted 
and irresponsible white official class in India is becoming more and more 
unbearable to the people. All thoughtful men in India are putting forth 
efforts in order that this rule or authority, instead of remaining with 
the said official class, should come into the hands of the representatives 
of the subject people. Some think that this thing can be accomplished by 
supplicating this intoxicated official class itself, or by petitioning the Govern¬ 
ment in England who exercise supervision over it. Some others think this 
improbable, and they have persuaded themselves into the notion that, in accord- 
anse with the maxim, 4 the mouth does not open unless the nose is stopped ’, 
unless a spoke is put somewhere into ( the wheels of ) the car ( of the admini¬ 
stration ) of the present rulers, their desired object will not be accomplished. 
The opinion of this party is that whatever may be wanted ( by them ) should be 
plainly stated and it should be obtained by ( following ) the path of ( passive ) 
resistance. But to say that not even a single man out of the thirty crores ( of 
people ) in the country should go beyond these two paths in the paroxysm of the 
indignation or exasperation produced by this oppressive system of Government, is 
like saying that the indignation or exasperation of the thirty crores of the 
inhabitants of India must always necessarily remain below a certain degree 
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And it is impossible to fix: such a limit for the whole country. Just as a man 
who cherishes a desire or makes an effort that when the sun in summer reaches 
the meridian the arid country in Mar war should remain as cool as Darjiling or 
Simla, must fail (to secure his object), similarly it is vain to entertain a desire 
or to make an effort that the indignation, exasperation or vehemence produced 
in the minds of the subjects by an unpopular system of administration should 
remain necessarily within a certain limit at all times and in all places. If there 
is any lesson to be learnt by our rulers from the Muzzafferpore bomb affair and 
from the statements of the young gentlmen implicated in it, it is this alone; and 
we humbly take permission to bring this very thing again and again to their 
notice. We are aware that our Government will, by assuming a stern aspect 
(and) by the adoption of harsh measures, be able to stop immediately outrages 
like the one that occurred at Muzzafferpore. But even if such means be necessary 
at the present time to maintain peace, still that will not completely remove 
the root of the disease, and so long as the disease in the body has not been 
rooted out, no one will be able to guarantee that if a boil in one part (of the 
body) is cut away, another will not develop again in some other part. It is the 
King’s and the subjects’ great misfortune that such times should befall a mild 
country like India which is naturally loyal and averse to horrible deeds. There 
is no difference of opinion that those 'who are responsible for the maintenance of 
peace in the country should immediately stop outrages of this kind on their coming 
to light, but the remedies that are to be adopted with a view to prevent the 
repetition of such horrible calamities should only be adopted with foresight and 
consideration. It is now plain that not only has the system of Government in 
India become unpopular but also that the prayer made many times by the people 
for the reform of that system having been refused, even some educated people 
forgetting themselves in the heat of indignation have begun to embark 
upon the perpetration of improper deeds. Men of equable temperament and of 
reason in the nation will not approve of such violence; nay, there is even a 
possibility that in consequence of such violence increased oppression will be 
practised upon the people for some time (to come) instead of its being stopped. 
But a glance at the recent history of Russia will show that such excesses or 
acts of violence are not at all stopped by subjecting the people to increased 
oppression. It is true that in order to acquire political rights efforts 
are required to be made for several successive generations and those 

efforts, too, are required to be made peacefully, steadily, persistently 
and constitutionally! But while such efforts are being made who will 
guarantee that no person whatever in society will go out of control? And 
as such guarantee cannot be given, how would it be reasonable to say that 
all persons who put forth efforts for acquiring political rights are seditious? 
This is what we do not understand. Just as it is difficult to lay 
down a restriction that not even a tear or two must fall from the eyes of 
a man while his heart has become sorely afflicted by sorrow in the same manner 
it is vain to expect that the unrestricted method of administration, under which 
India is being ruled over in a high-handed and reckless manner, should become 
only so far unbearable to the people that no one should become unduly exas¬ 
perated and resort to excesses on that account. It may be said that, with the 
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[/.] ( Inflicting upon one’s 
own person some injury in 
order to bring evil or blame 
upon another. ) 


exception of some few individuals, the* educated and uneducated classes in the 
country are not as yet prepared to transgress lawful or constitutional limits: 
nay, eveu such a desire has not risen in their minds. Under such circum¬ 
stances to throw the responsibility of the horrible Muzzafferpore affair on 
that class is adding insult to injury. It cannot be that these things are not 
understood by a wise Government of the twentieth century, but the intoxication 
of unrestricted authority and the earnest desire to benefit one’a own country¬ 
men is so extraordinary that even wise men become blind thereby on certain 
occasions. The calamitous occasion which has befallen India at the present 
time is of this very kind. There is no possibility of the structure of British rule 
giving way in consequence of the murder of high white officers. If one passes 
away a second will come in his place, if the second passes away a third will 
succeed, there is no one whatever so foolish as not to understand this; But 
Government should take this lesson from the Muzzafferpore affair that the minds 
of some (persons) out of the young generation have begun to turn towards violence 
on seeing that all ‘peaceful agitation for the acquisition of political rights has 
failed, just as a deer attacks a hunter, totally regardless of its own life, after all 
means of protection have been exhausted. No sensible man will approve of 
this excess or sinful deed. But it is impossible Tiot only for the subjects but 

even for the King to avoid or to totally stop this 
traga (/) of desperation, and traga (/) really speak¬ 
ing is at all times the result only of a climax of 
exasperation and despair. True statemanship, it 
may be said, consists, indeed in not allowing these 
things to reach such'an extreme or ( critical ) stage, and this is the very policy 
we are candidly and plainly suggestiug to Government on the present occasion. 
We do not think that we have done the whole of our duty as subjects by 
humbly informing Government that the affair that occurred at Muzzafferpore 
was horrible and that we vehemently condemn or repudiate it. All heartily 
desire that such improper things should not take place and that none from 
amongst the subjects should have an occasion to resort to such extremes. But at 
such a time it must also be necessarily considered how far the ruling official' 
class should, by utterly disregarding this desire of the subjects, try their patience 
to the uttermost ; otherwise it will not be possible to maintain cordial relations 
between the rulers and the subjects and to carry on smoothly the business of 
either. We have already said above that the Muzafferpore affair was not 
proper (and) that it was regrettable. But if the causes which give rise to it 
remain permanent in future exactly as they are at present, then in our opinion 
it is .not * possible that such terrible occurrences will stop altogether; 
and it is for this very reason that we have on this very occasion suggested 
to Government the measures which should be adopted in order to put a stop 
altogether to such undesirable occurrences. The time has, through our 
misfortune, arrived when the party of 4 Nihilists, ’ like that which has arisen in 
Russia, Germany, France and other countries, will now rise here. To avoid this con¬ 
tingency, to prevent the growth of this poisonous tree is altogether in the hands of 
Government. These abscesses affecting the country will never be permanently cured 
by oppression or by harsh measures. Reform of the administration is the only 
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medicine to be administered internally for this disease; and if the official class 
does not make use of that medicine at this time then it must be considered a 
great misfortune of all of us. The Government official class may perhaps dislike this 
writing of ours, but we cannot help it; for, as a poet has said, words both sweet and 
beneficial or hard to obtain. What we have said above is, in our opinion, true and 
reasonable and beneficial also to both the rulers and the subjects in the end.If in spite 
of this, our writing proves to be of no use, it must be considered a great misfortune 
of the country. What else? And when once a misfortune overtakes (one) who can 
tell what calamities will befall (him) in future? No one desires calamities or diffi¬ 
culties; but sometimes God does not leave it in our hands to avoid them. The pre¬ 
sent affair is becoming one of this sort; and if the Government official class do not 
recognize this fact, what can we do? Oar duty extends to the giving of a hint; and 
we are discharging that du^y, remembering God and Truth. It is our desire also 
that the state of the country should not become distressful; but at the same time, 
we must also exercise the right which we have of insisting that the present into¬ 
lerable system of administration should be reformed as soon as possible. It is no 
use being bewildered for nothing. We are aware that the white official class or the 
Anglo-Indian journalists will most astutely utilize Muzzafferpore affair to lessen 
the vehemence of our efforts; nay, their self-interest also lies in this. But it is our 
duty to strongly condemn also this perversion of the true state of things by Anglo- 
Indians, while condemning the desperate and suicidal deed perpetrated at Muzzaff¬ 
erpore. Just as it is the duty of the subjects to assist in preventing the murder of 
ruling officials, so also it is the duty of the rulers to admit (the voice of) public 
opinion into the administration (of the country) according to the present times, 
instead of keeping it (i. t\, the administration) irresponsible. The scripture laying 
down the duties of kings is declaring at the top of its voice that it is not possible 
for the ruling individuals to forget this duty or to deliberately disregard it and to 
make the subjects only discharge their duties punctiliously; nay, ( it further says 
that this) will be beneficial to neither party. Where this duty is disregarded, there 
the occurrence of calamities, some time or other, like that at Muzzafferpore is 
inevitable. Therefore, if the rulers wish that these undesirable incidents should 
not come to x>ass, our suggestion to them is that they should in the first instance* 
impose restrictions upon their own system of administration itself, and it is only 
with that object in view that to-day’s article has been written, 

[ His Imperial Majesty’s High Court, Bombay, 

Translator’s Office, 2nd July 190S.] A true Translation. 

N. L. Masker, 


Third Translator. 
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Ex. C. 


[ The following i« the original Marathi te.vt nf the article of which E.r. C. lx 
a translation . ] 


^ ^ Sfcf t i 

Wf f^r!! 


(*m, SHfa H * )■ 

744144:4 qfrq 341% 41441144 ft^nH %si gTiqlft® 7 ri 4R4 i 1744171 qs; 3R3t 
f 4 i?q ^wrerCT 5*747441 4 5:4 4135414714 TifRR 4 ifi. 55445 55*1 757 qq %r rr- 

47141 4F41 1441 414 4134171 4551 44541, 414 47 5=413171 qqjqR 4&JR41 7444473 142- 
4471 37451 ftf3 | 1414414 '414. 3RH 3%4 5R45 441R 37141413 7141414 4444 3q%q 4 
51414 444 3q%q, £l 4T4 ffqflTRlTllf -34%. 44 ffq74Rt7fl3 7144T4 qqqq ^4 44i44 

3141 47147 4314 343-14414 3714=541 4474 4F41 ^444^44141 ( bureaucracy ) fl 
4 47Rf 74454145414^3 '41741 4(444441 W 144171 <J4 41344 4R4 44417 414171 
^4441 3447 414 4713-314 3U5J1T7T 4124 4^q. 44 i>-RR4F 44=41 44144 41ft 144574 

311%. 4fT4R41 44 41 414 4154 33%oqtq 31131 41 44ft 5414444445 %414 3RR RR43 

^4Tn 47F41 44414 4141477=541 f<414 34131, 44 447 444414 44133541 3144=541 441-41- 
444 fi^4 44 41fl. 14. (44441=541 4441 14. 1441441 44=541 4J4 1474441 1%41 4551 

43541 414455 414 4154 41441171 15J714 4RTfT 4%3 4134 31%; 44 1471=41 4141 4114 ? 

341 474 1174141 41 354331 74144 f 444 fRI 443, 1414 3171541 3RR f44RT 144 
474474 7R4 4T 14R4 41fRT 41741 44 444 41fl, f 4444 41fl4 f!4, 314 541=541=4 
44R4t4f4 444 fRT. 3114 mqiqi 3H4431 14415*1 44, 442414=4 =35541 4f4447'l447=4T 
414413 f%3 314 44133541 2441444 #4l£l 143554;' 41fl. I%#7 3R3%l%qq 4441444- 

447141 " 4147 4444 1441 ffl 4t=4 4T4 413 44414 %T41 7R4 414 41 444 \ ” 3RH 342- 
4414 441 %=4R4 41 474 443141 34fI4 43551 34%. 44 4f7 4444714 344=41 3R4 

7£441 34% 44, 41 44fl7H41 1444 4%. 341 474 44131 4f74R? 41 44=47 4141 %541 4 

4tff =4171=541 1441 444141=541 44T43 4%4; 44 3144 47 74141 fl?Ml 11414 443415% 
41444414 4414fl %3 444. 4415414155 474 1431=41 3H 42 fl 471 7R141413 445417 

54414414 371441=4141 34 144 4704141741 4154 31431 44 41 7414 1 44 ^ 41 4R4 3444144 
341=4 455151 3R4 41R1 34441714 4 RR! T^Tfl 444 3744 1455541 441415® 415554 3Uf, f 
54141 143541 44R4I444 744 R44 34%. 714414?} f RffI373'314t4 4R4R % f4 4 43 
f!414 41 41=4 41741^1741 f!414, f 714T4 41fl4 34%; 3414 3RU 54 R 4lf?3 ^43 74%5lf 
3444171441=541 43414 7l%414 41 17414 14551 34% 44114 47444 3444441=541 43415® 
r fp414t4 f 10414 3441 47414 HI®}, 3T4 §144 4R 444. f447R417r4 *rW«4 7%44 7R- 
317144144 4117 413 34 f '4 - 3744141:4 54 % ff 414 ^TRlTlfT 41fl4 41%1 3T4 41fl. 44 44R- 
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qRRqT qRMqqqfr W qqRr an|, fr wz MMrM qqr ^^iri ^qHjqRR'r 
MM qsrR srMT qrrM. Miqqi qrsRT qrRrqqjq MM qrqNr Mr srr apq =tt^t 

SR? qRR qiqMft Mr T% qRT Mm^-R RR qq qqR R r -qq fTR; Mr 
qf%q MM tMt srrat sr MM qRRr Riq wrai 3T£jqr rMn I qqqiM: MM 
jrt rMr MrRRrq qiM srr Mrt M#qr MM Mqf rrr c^rt^ff sqqRrqq 
wm qq, Mr M M i rr r M iqMqr Mrt MMstriMCr wr gqRr qRrqfr 
qrRrrr: qrtr. Mq #Mq ttfr MM rtr qrMTTRRqT Mrrqq: Mi? ^rr RTq 
qRRRT irr q?M srt srgqq srnt qq qqMr Mq fefrsj fqM qRq M ®rqq 

CRT M qRq 3T%T; 3TTR 5?R qgRRqRR RR qqnqqTC q’FTTg’TR qR TqqT RR 

# 3 ; ijqqR, t snVbKVRiKqr qMq Rrqqrq qM Mq qrq l . rtgRR M RR g^ 
qq qRfr qqfRT arqqRtrM fM MbiRi rtM Mr, sriM tMt Mq Rqq 

qM fTRR5T M? RR; TR qtff ftM M qT RqR 3R* MrqR TfR 5JR MMr Mr 
rTT MiRR M$? RR qqq R|i. MriR IMf q*N» g^RTR '43TO T%rr TMlTR ff 
qqrq qrq:qRr MM tMtMt MMrr Mq qrqfRT sqqr qM; qq MtqM qqqrqq. 
Mqrq rttr MMr, Mrt rqqr qM rrt MfR mi qMM-ri Mq ^?Mq sqqt qq 
srqqq MM fqq§qr rr Mr r M sqr MM q'M MqrMr qqrMqT Mqq qf 
qRcrr, rt ^lirTiR M.iRi mm qra*Rrr sritrrI' RftMr M, Mr sror- 

riMt Mr. snuw ^rrrtr I ctr jtt|r Mr Mr Mr. M m qr Mr 
qM 3 ttrt qvqqf srrf | - «tt«tr sffrq rst <RqqMR w Ml zi- 

fM?i M|. gqr Mr l^Rqr Mr^ rr qRRfq ^Rq ?r ^RqqMRr aqR 
M ®rMf; qq rf RrMfr - <tr q qiM rrt Mr MrrM %Mr arM. 

^qMir rrtr rfr Rq. rrt r^r Mr RR MM ^rr rr (enlightened 
selfinterest) 3TR qjq fM M- ftfRR MrM Mfr TTR qR nRRl qiM5 
M, qq rr M Mr qq qqq rt| qr Cr qr qMfr i%qr sMrr gqr-qMr im i%qr m 
Mt MqqRiqq srrq^r qr^qqRqRR fM^R M Mr. Mr tM qqriq M? 
qqqR qqirq M q sMRRr qq Rqr qf=qr MMerIMr qrqqrr ?rr MMr M. 
Mr Mr <qM qM Mt qf rMt sqqRr qifRqqrq fqqr qqra RrqgMr qr M 
M M rqqrqqqRq sr s M ftpqRRR Mqtq'r qrqRr Mr -?qq IMqqR 
Miiqrqq snMq l^r r«t ttiM- qM qu^RM fqsRRqr qqroM Cr Rqr% ^Rt 
qRr qrqq qRi. qqqqrqfqr rr rMfrCr -s^w qqqr q>Cr iMf^-tr qqR rtj® gq- 
qrqq Mf; | qqqrq M q^qrq rrt MMr<rqqRqr fRRR qfrr w-M, ^rrqRr 

|M 5 ttM qrfM, RrM qRqr qrfr, ^qr /tpqRRfq gRR qrqRr 5 trt qqq fqqr 
sir; q Mr qrqqr Mt qqr uqrRT qqq qqqM MMrrOMrq qr<qrdr srqrqqrqq 


•qqRiM q^r qiR qqnr qMe M, RrqqR, (Mr qrMr qfnqR Ml? 
srqRiq qqM Mr qfqqrqqq qrqq frrMr M?; ^ RRqrrqRRT qir M® r frr 
qqrq qrtq ^iqRi rtr arqqr, m qqrsfqqqq qrqqrqqR qrafMrq Mtq qqqr M? 
Mr ftg^qrq gq qfM'irqr rr M rM. q<g ^fqfrqiqr qgqq, fqqrqMfq 
qqrqsiR aw rtr qqRqnqqr qrqfqr qRRqr qv^gqi^ q^ ufi^n Miq iqMr 
qrqi%, it qr=qr MMRrMNqT qqqr -MqrRr qis Mq rrt qqr Mq- 
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rtorrkri rtrstt^t rrrtr Riifr rt®t rtrrri rt?. RRrfft rrftttf rtft^rr w. 
m^r^RRi ^rjt RiftRrf'RR rr<s ?tr rf^r RiRihRi f^mpif rf frtr 

%%g% zw. trrr Jr rt?Tr, rf srafaff w rpf ftft r'rpttr iw frrtr rrr rtrr 
rtftrif trrtf r rrfrt rrtRtr t%rt rtf ??fr rir snFRT#tfR FTfRTF prefer. 

W, RI 0 RTRR RTRT RIFR RRRR #^5 ? RJRFRT RTRFRT Ttrr RTRRTR RRTFR RRRFRt 

?rtfr s?t?rrr RifRi^RT rrr rtr^rt rfrrftr ffRRT fRft; rttR rtrt rrrftftr 
rtr i%ir4i^r rrs rtortrf rtsrr rrtrftrt RTffFRTRT R^fi rt?f R»ft 
RW^RmiR ?rf Rfft R^RTRRWFiR'itr rfrrftr rr frr R^f# £tr w.i rfrtf rf 
rtjtrjr srttt RftRRRfRrRr rfpftf Rra rftr rf %FRTRiatR strrtCt frtrr rrr 
W rWt rf 7 RgRTFR rifr rtr rrr ! rft tor fir rrrr, fr tor gsrfR;? RTf. 

RT*fT RTR RTTO RT RRR Rf; RT3R FRIR IRTOIRTOR TOTO RTTORF TO?, ^Et5 
RT 3TFT TR'-RIFT, RTTO eft RRT R? Rf, T%RT RT3R FRTRF ?RRfR TOR TOR- 
TOR 3FRTR TO? ; gif'r RTR RT RR RTSf -TOTOR R?R W RTTOT RRTR, 
TOT TTOTT RTRRT TRRTRR RRTfTO RIfF RR RR RR, RR FTTOEcRIRT RTTO 
TOR RFM j?R^- RTRFR R^R-RRTRRf RTTOTR RTTOT RTff, RR RRTR RRftTR 
RTOT ?PR. 3RTO?F TOFWTRF feTfFTTRT TORR RTOT—|T%RR RRTOFTRT fR =?R TO5RT RT?. 
fTOT RrRTORRRTTO RFFTRl RRRIRF T%R[ TRTFRTFTOTRF TOR STRT RFRTTO lf?I RRFRFTO 
RRTR R TTOT RTTOTTOR fl#Rf RRRR ftRIR RTReft Rl|, RRT FRTRI RRF! 3RRFR RRTR 
5IRRT R]R; RTRT RFR RRT TRTRRR RRT RTf RR, RRR RRFRRRT RrRRTR, RRTTR T%Rr 
RSRS'lR fFRRF: RRRTRR R1RR R[FR RTFTRT RlffR. RRRRT RR ff RRRr RFRR RRRRIRr 
RIR. RTRRTR RRR RfR RefrR RIRRRI 5RR RR RRR Rt'RRR RRR RIR^ RTRR, FR FRPRT 
#7 RRrair R Raj ^RTRRR RTRRIRFR %R RrftR, FTRFR RRRIRRR 3TTIR SRRRRR STTR- 
RRRTRRRRr RRRT ^FRTR RT 5TRFTTR 1%RI RFTTR RFRR RTRT FRTR RRFRTFT RRR RRRT RRR- 
RRRf RRTRR R^RR RTFRTR FRTRT RTR f%RT RRIRRfft RTRRRR RIRRRJRRRRT ^IRTRg;- 
FTRRT R7RTRRR RTReft RTT^R. RRTjfl R^R RFTRT Ref RRTRf FRIRT STTRRft Rpft TRRR RRFf 
RRR, I RTF 3R|. ^RTRRRR feRRI 3TTRTRTRFft TRRRTRT RFRIR^r RTRRR FRR: 5TTRR R 
T%eRT RR TORT RTf RR RRR RRFf. RR StrFRtR'f RRT RRIR R RRFTT RRFRTCr RTSR RTF 
RRFR RPfR RTRR ffTRR RTRR RR yFT%« RTf%R. RRR RTR RTR ST’IR RRFRF RT^R R^JR 
RRORtR RtlT ftRTR RTlfi. %FRTRTcftR TrRRRf RTRRTRR RTtR RRRTRRTF RT=RT RPTRPJ- 
RRTRT RRT RtTRRF RTRTR RRR ^TR RTRRT Rif. fft RFTT f%RT RIRRIF RRF RrRRIFr— 
RRTRR R FTfRT 3RRRT RIRfft'Rr^RT fTRTR RRT fRRR THfFRTRiFllR RR RRRT RFR RRR 
RTFIR RIfR. 1%FRRTRT RR RTFR RR, ?J RTR RT RRT'R RfRRRFjRRT^R rRRRRt RfR IRRT 
cRPRTRF RRFR RFRR TRRTRRR R RFRRF RTf FRTR RR RRR RTR RRR RFTT R#. ^R=RT 
T%cRRRR it RTR RRvTRRTR RT2R RFJR RTRv 'RFFRTR'tTR RTR RRRR RTff, RT -RTRTR fMI^RT 
Ff“'R'+iFRP-RT RTWTR RTF FRT RT® RTRFRTRFTR RTRRT 5R |g RRTR RTRTF RlfT, RR 
eRFRT RRTR RRR RT?. RRR RTTfR RRR R F7S RtRTR RTFR RRRRRf^RT RTRTR R RTTT RiRR 
‘RIR, RR RT RRIR RR'R Rif. RR RRTRIR R(R 'FRTRRI RRTRT pH? RT fRRT FT^RRfRRS 
RFRR RTRFRT RRIRKRT f%RT FRRT^RT RFTR RFTR RTR RTRT^RT RRTRR RTR RR, RR ?TRR 
^TRR f?fFRTRTRTR FfTR ^TR RIRRRT RRTR ftfRT FRR RfR RRR f^RT^RT RTRR FTTfR RTTfR, 



















































































































5W RaRiaRar ank. ania aa Rira arat aaki maa areraa ?ia. mRsaiaR aRRRfr 
aaaraaa jtrfCt 5n^r amai nRamtcfia w agR Riwfea fen fanwr aafe a^TR- 
an ^ir, awn m ^rt r»i am* r%gr aam qRR nr at war *aa kiR, q^aa at- 

qRT 3?m fffeRT RRqmfrgS SWR! aata WcR STR5WT qqrq, Rq 3RR arfel 3RS TTcp 

aWTRa! aTRa anaRS? an ?am <I|R1I qrf|w, afel R3T ^T^>?f fen IRR qjRf R*f 
girorj?: aa'ia afa wr swnawa anfa wia aiqnfear aw gRainar wanataR 
m anaRi anaa^arar ?.ffi aia war a?aa m nr ?r rt; stir afen gq : gq : £r 
nTZ RTRT RTIRf RT^RiRlRr amR ^RNR’it aai. SflffR Wi{i<rl 3TIf ar, JJfRRgj aa 
3TIc5RT JRF.Ra SRR anaRT WRvRia 3JT RR aiRT aiRI aa>R rTi nR ia fe ^Rrit 
aaia. qa Jiiaai ^ramira wan nqiaHt a v: af mi aw warn afr gin rtr ^ aiki 
m?ja 55 RRR niR, ariR srrrr rt wma I%%5 mar wr, ar'qan gar ffeaa ak 
mg*r a.i«^ ?r rt: fkaiRi a gn: ^-sw^R wr, awn aqaraR Rfr fert aiaaRi wr. 
%rrrirrt nan anra rrirr awftg a wr^rtcr^t sraaaaT nana ajg 

i%a arn I aim a am ain ms nfa fia. naiin arinai araRife mrt%m wnrania stir 
RR ti aranar nanaa ama nanana annara? a maRm an £r qn"RR arnR a-RRiqi 
WrPR niR; an aRRT mjaR amaT^t gqnfqR a ®RqI Rr a |R3f q>aN«IM ^ TTR 
aRi#RR 3ITR felRR qrf|%rT. ftp^RTicIR araqq^RT 5[fe arfej nfe anl, 
inaR ^R R?a aiRq^cfr'a gaR^r sfifr aRia^^ rrjtt arna; fef %^r famfr 
arqiR RRiga; f%#h g%R?n rri'i nanimr miar namn fq^R araa aRfwa 
aRRRT a^fl fTK Rff® ?j aTRl RRs anf. aigRR aRRR RW RRRf gwiiaf aRI m&RW 
arnrara'i'RT r?r fiwR nfe; fenpn aiwr amaRi anaarfepTrR ^rtiwt nraaiR n Rat 
waaa Rmaa aiRai RRimCr arvra an^;. qw aa%a?RT aiafiaifR ^Rfigiq^ 
qnl^ m am arramT ar^j m, ararr srrrt arwiRR j%qi arranRfrRi mfeR arrqqqfqq; 

ana Rff an fR Rff. aimuR ri aaiR anaaRRai fqaaRfqnaF wnq? aRiar 
Raa, anR cfi w^qn^i arRTqar, i 'am'JiM, aaaa anf^r anaaii? <aata aRrat Rna^ ^ fe ■ 
qw aiaft w^q z rrr amaf awimfiR ggR rwr rr arafi ru 

-ot Vir \ anfot an§r fffi rtt zim rtr rr ar^a tR aqfeffet rrr: waia aa 
ara: tiwrCi sitr ara rur a^fea; afr a:a rjir \ | aaRta aama aift. aiara 
araraaa arntata aaa ara araai agRFRi nraaiar'i gwin gaw aa ara afe q# na 
a?ar faaa arraw “araara nfe Ra, armra iig^aiarm afwiaiqara arrfa fegnRqara 
7Ra aaanj aiRafea anaq^ia afea r^r aasi miai aa, caigS arafir qqma aarqa 
aaaraRia aaa rs aa, afe snar armm aaa Ra. mR armr *aa?r wCr aaa 
Rfe aigiaa aira an%t%a qa aranq aRnatR iferr aaaafR aarna ag'aa aa- 
Ria aaa ir araj; faaaar n<fr rsir rirt aata aiR ara RnS 

aa aiaa. arm Raa'ia gRa^gf.mi aaan: aanaRi aaranra m aam 5iaaf 
Raw riri n:anR ga: aiaRT RaraRar anf. raaTRi nraa.tara aifiRrainai 
aam^ra ar afe aaaf aaa aa arar. -na anaama aaaT an arrfa ^awraiatar 
wraR aaRRT fta Raj > aiif faaaaa 5iaa aa, faa aiRa sia n?ara aaafeiq'i 
art’as aga mara. rsrt rtRRrafeia aaa aaR aaRar arr|. atsai^ wr ana- 
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rff'f rirf ^ rfrfr ?rrf fftofr! irffr rftor rrr rf?f. to rrf rf rfftof rfr: 

^FTFF R|R, fFFFF TOT RF F%FTFF 4#; | R RoiURI^dRI RFRFifr JJR RF?7. TO FFRRFR 
w. FR auRIR IFRT RRRF R1RRRF FTR AVA& M'•'+.</. FOR 3TFT TSRWFT Rl^rRdF. 
RRFRTR FTR RTR RT#T fTTFRTRF TTRnRT ^JW TOTRRTR RTF V RTRF SFrRHI RRT7=R: 
3®TR Rdl R STddl d?R HSdF, cRFRRFR d<5 u i rTsidFR RT^TRTRF *T«T SITRRFRlTOiRs 

rs rtrfSf riir, ?j Rte tofrfrrr fffrfffr RertR RrffR. §n stfrf- 

RFFFFT FRRF RTRT^T RFRr?J FFRRFT RJRT RRFR RRFF RT?f. TO RF FRRRTRFRT R7RT—3TTTR 
RTRF iRFRT ?FRR RF R^tcJ RRFRITOr RTFR TRFFRRT RFFRTt#R RcRR RTRF-FTRR TRRT 
3fl%FTR RR W FFRRR RR? RF FTRTFTCr 3TRRR RF?. RTFF FFRRFFR FTFFTO RRR 3TRTF 
fTOFFRF IRRT TO RF iftZl R RFF RR ?FR; RTTR ^R Rijn RFRFFFR RFTORF IRR 
aTTRf FRSRRTR TORT RT TORT RRRFR 3TF?T. FpTRFFRF RR R3RRT TOR RTOF SIFJR RFTRF 
STFFPF dTR 1RTR 1%RT «T% 4FRF, SR FTFRFFT 7 ? RRTO RTORTOFR RRT RT RTFRTR 3TFRR 
TO R.RSR SFFRFT %R, RR STToTTR RTRR Riff. SR SRTRRR FFRTF R? RRR RRF! IrldRRF 
FRRFFFRF RTORF RRTOf 4TRTR£r TOR RRF RR 'TOF FFRFRF RRFRFRR S^SF SR?. TO FFRR- 

rrff inror<rRRiR tort i\ rtsrtrf: rrrr tort rtstrr sfr tofrrtrf 

RIRTCf SRir R55i SRR RRR RR RFFITO; TRRSr FTjRRFR S?FIR RRT RTRRTRR 
RRIRTF FrRR RIRTRcJ RRRfTF ’R^IR RTTO RRR RRF. RRR'FR 7 RR TORRT 
TOT 7 RTR R.?t, RTOR4 SFFf, t RRT R 7 RTRTRRR Rf. RR RF 3RF RF 7 RI3^ 
RfR STFR RF 4RR RR TORRF RRIR RF3% 4FRR 7 FRIR R^ STTO RRRR RRR STFR- 
RFR RR flR STIR“-RF RR 5FRR RFff; 3RIR RFRRR SFTO SFfRR RRR SlFRRIR RR RR- 
GRFR TOT cRFRl %r-RF RFT%RR FRF 3TF*fF R!=RR3F R 7 Rr 7 FR RRFR’RF RTfR. RRTRF, 
RRRF, RRR RTO RRF1R ‘ FRT%fe^t ’ RF RTF RSF R^RR m?>T STtI, RRFR RF SFFRT 5RR 
R?RR fT'JRTRF 3FTRTOF §RRFR RS SRcTt 3TF|. fj R5F 5F35R, RF 1RRR3 RF? R RR, RR^RT 
TORRRRF RIdidI?F RFR STFf. TORIR 14RF FiTO RRFF^F fFR STTO?Jr RF R5JR RFRfff 
RFIRRRf Rif SRFRRTRF RFRJR. RFTOR^rfin RRRRF RFR RIR RFR RF RF 7 FRFR 7 RFZFR 
R>:RIRF RRF SFFf; R RR 7 RSRFRF STlRRFFflRR RF RTRST 3RRFR RFFRFF RFRl RF R 
SR^FF RRTR RF5 RRR FTRR^ RFl|R. SFFRR f f'fSFTO FFFRRF'F STi^RFFFRRTFi RFRFTRR SFi^R 
RT2F5, RR FRFFT RFRRF |FF1R RF^F; RFFFR RRF RFRFR wFFIF-RFRRIR RFR S?nR RFRRvFFRi RFF 
RTRR l^R RFR. RF^ff R RR^f RF FTFiRRRF SFFR R 3JFRTOF RRFR RTF RFFR RFRRF RHR 
RF r <RFRF FFTORR sm^r RRF §IF RIRtFFrJ l'RRRRFR: STIR. SRRRr RRF RF 3TFRTOF f^l^RFRF 
RFT?IR RRRFR ^FRFF RF?F, RF | RRF RF3 RRTFR ^RRR RRRR RFFgR; |FFF RRR \ STFFF 
TORT 5% 3T15RR RTRR JR RTFR RFIR SRR RFRIr | RFT RFRT FTFTTR \ RRR FRRF TOR 
RIRIRRJ §R RFFRTR; RR RF RI^R RFTOF RRF RF'RT SFTTORF RFRFR RRTR RFRF. §#RF 
TOFF S1RFTRTOR ?TR RTRRT snf ; srnR FTFRr5J STTRRRf'FRRTFT RT RFRTRF RF TOR RTOF 
RFs[F, RF RFFFT SFFRF RFF RFR RFFRFF ? 5RFFF RR ttrr SRRR RFR RFR; RFFR RTO^TFFFF 
'jFTFR FFFRFFT FURR R RRoR SFFRF RRTRFR SFFRT. RRFRF FFRFR RTOR fFS RR, ? RFlTFFFfr 
5R 3TFI; TO FRTRRFIRF f#RF R:FFf FFTORRRF fFTO IRRRRr RRRF 3'RIFRT RTF^R, RFFF 
SHR^ RF°RTRF RF RTRRT W. RT| RFfF 3TFSFF RRIFRRF RTF^R. FRRFRRR RFTOR RF^FTR 
RT1F RR RFfJ- RFFF SFITOFF^RR 1RRF SFRF5I%RR RTOFF JR'-r.FR 7 RRTF5 TOFRFRf RF^IF 
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ajRRT 5RRRT ctfSRTT RfR SWR 3RR ERfR | zmfl RRff aRjf; 

fergni ?m <nHr an?. r k<m nnRTnr rt? ^rrt n*gft*RfrRr 

#w-fi%3R ^ fi mnrn ?r 3?r% rtrCf rtcr rt-t | 

^'' j a ?r. ?;rRRiRr an'-m-VinT <5 *f n ti^nra hrr mu ?t h^rf R Rmui 1 ’ 

V W an? RPRI^R RRFT5R naRR?R n 3T%rTT nRfRT ^RJTRTSRR ^RTRIRT 

Rin nnrw ? ^tr^rt^t ^ ?r. ? mm ^rr f%nr ?nRrai- 

R'R -pR r^r rrrrf pnRr nSrnr rr nm rU-hr ann^RjnnFnnR 
qrRRR nr?f; rSr n»?, n? ^rnjqqff €r j iR 5 j nr?r, r%' 

^nmnsira qzRR ninn an?. ?r nn Sr nssn nn qRRr mf ntr nfmRRnR srr 
^ RTR?R ?R. qjRRT ? RR5 M n? ^ aiT ^R^Vt ^tJT aR<5 FR 

Rn:RT ^I^TRcfTOR RRT nf?RR STRr RRRT, 3Rff RR anJRT fpRT an?; ^ 
cHsqR ?FffT aTRRT TR?R an?. 
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Ex. D. 


( Translation oj the Marathi leader printed hi column 3 and 4 of page 4 op the 
the issue uj the “ Kesari ” newspaper, dated Oth June 1008 , and having a 
foot-note, as translated, 4 This newspaper was printed and published at the 
“Kesari” printing press, Naragen Peth, No. 486, Poona, by Bal Gangadher 
Til a Jr \ ) 


These remedies are not lasting. 


From this week the Government of India have again entered upon a new 
policy of repression. The fiend of repression has possession of the body of the 
Government of India after ( every ) five or ten years. The present occasion, too, 
is of this ver^ kind. The Prevention of Meetings Act was passed, certai¬ 
nly after Lord Morley had become Secretary of State for India, and now an 
Act relating to newspapers has been passed. ( The fact) that the fiends of re¬ 
pression should swarm everywhere while the Liberal party is in povrer and 
while a philosopher (and) an expounder of ‘ the principles of Liberalism like 
(Mr.) Morley is holding the reins of administration, will make it evident to 

(our) readers how the Mantrikas (a) themselves have 
(b) abjured their ideals ( b ). What does a policy of 
repression mean? Repression means not only stop¬ 
ping future growth but nipping off past growth a).S3 
To stop the future progress of ths>se causes which, 
have given birth to the nation in India, which have 
developed the nation and which have created the 
national fire for the rise of the nation, and to drag 
those (causes) backwards by pulling them by the leg 
is called a retrograde or repressive policy. Liberty of speech and liberty 
of the press give birth to a nation and nourish it. Seeing that these had 
begun to turn India into a nation, the official class had for many days 

, , entertained the desire to smash ( c ) both of 

Lit , bring a cudgel , . . 

them; and they have gratified. their ardent desire 

by taking advantage of the bomb in Bengal, 
question arises, will this repressive policy bring about that which 
mind of the official ? The first desire of the official class is that 
bombs should be stopped in India, and that the mind of no one should 
feel inclined towards the manufacture or the throwing of bombs. That the 
authorities should entertain such a desire is natural and also laudable. But 
just as he who has to go towards the North goes to the South, or, he who is 
bound for the East takes the way to the West, in the same manner the autho¬ 
rities have taken a path leading to the very opposite direction ( of their goal ). 
This is exactly what is called infatuation. This aberration of the intellect 


( a ) (A Mantrika is a reciter 
of Vedic texts; judging from the 
context it presumably refers to 
Lord Morley as a philosopher 
expounding the principles of the 
art of government. ) 

(b) .(6) ( hit, fallen off 

from their vows, practices, prin- 
cip les or ideals ) 


U) ( 

against. ) 

Now the 
is in the 
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suggests coming destruction ; aud seeing that Government has adopted a 

repressive policy, (we) feel extremely grieved (to 

^ d ^ . (il ^ ( htt * t0 think ) that more sorrowful days are henceforward 

come * * (cl) in store ( cl ) for the subjects and the authorities 

See how the understanding of the Government has become fatuous. The authorities 
have spread the false report that bombs of the Bengalis are subversive 
of sosiety. jThere is as wide a difference between the bombs in Europe desiring 
to destroy society and the bombs in Bengal as between the earth and heaven. 
There is an excess of patriotism at the root of the bombs in Bengal, while the 

bombs in Europe are the product of the hatred felt 
( c ) ( Zit; nch men. ) f or se lfish millionaires (e). The Bengalis are not anar¬ 

chists but they have brought into use the weapon of the anarchists ; that is 
all. Tha anarchist murdering the President in Paris simply because he is the 
President, is one man 5 while the madcap patriot of Portugal throwing a bomb 
at the King of Portugal because he suppresses the Parliament is a different 
( person). The anarchist who murders a millionaire in America for the only 
reason that he is a millionaire is one man, while the exasperated Russian patriot 
who throws a bomb in despair because the Czar’s officers do not grant the rights 
of the Duma in Russia, is different, No one 4 should forget that the bombs 
in Bengal do not belong to the first category but to the second. The bomb in 
Portugal effected a change in the system of government in Portugal and the 
ministry of the new boy-monarch had to abandon the previous repressive 
policy. The most mighty Czar of Russia, too, had perforce to bow down before 
the bomb, and, while making repeated attempts to break up the Duma, was at 
last obliged to establish it as a matter of course. That the bombs came to a 
stop in Portugal, or, that the series of bombs in Russia did not lengthen will not 
be set down by any one to the credit of the policy of repression. New desires 
and new ambitions have risen amongst the people and are gathering strength 
every day; such was the interpretation put upon bombs by the statesmen of both 
the aforesaid countries; and accordingly they changed the character of the 
administration in such a way that the desires and the ambitions of the people 
should at least be partially gratified and that they should not become utterly 
desperate and resort to violence. 


The present repressive policy of Government is of two sorts. First, the 
very manufacture of bombs is to be made impossible, and, secondly, such mea¬ 
sures are to be taken that the people should not feel inclined at all to manu¬ 
facture aud throw bombs. After the parrot is first put into the cage, the door 
is closed. Accordingly, Government first disarmed the people. In order that 
the caged parrot should feel delight only in remaining within the cage, people 
who are fond of pleasure and sport, make arrangements for (providing it 
there with ) sweet fruits and grain and water. But the Indian Government has 
not only closed the door of the cage, but it has also commenced to pluck the 
wings and break the leg ( of the parrot) in order that it should not go out ( of 
the cage ) ! Even the tyrannical rulers of Europe did not disarm their subjects; 
even a savage race like the Musalmans did not disarm the Hindus while exer¬ 
cising their imperial sway over India. Then, why did the English do so? If 
2 
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common muskets and coommon swords be in the hands of th6 subjects, they can 
never equal the military strength ( of Government ). If there is nothing detri¬ 
mental to tho military strength ( of Government ) even in allowing the people 
to be with arms, then why did the English commit the great sin of castrating a 
nation ? The answer to this question is that the manhood of the nation was 
slain by the Arms Act in order that the authority exercised even by petty 
officials frem day to day should be unopposed and that the selfish administration 
might be carried on all right without any hitch ( and) without granting the 
subjects any of the rights of swarajya ! The English have not got even as much 
generosity as the Moghuls and they have not even as much military strength as the 
Moghuls. As compared with the imperial sway of the Moghuls, the English 
Empire in India is extremely weak and wanting in vigour from the point of 
view of military strength. The Emperor Aurungzebe exercised tyranny of 
various kinds over the Hindus from the point of view of religion though not 
from the point of view of the distribution of wealth ; aud his ten or twenty laksh 
of troops also perished completely during his Deccan campaigns of ten or twenty 
years. Still the Empire of Delhi lasted for a hundred and fifty years, albert 
in a hobbling manner, after his death. If the English army in India were to be 
confronted by difficulties similar to those which Aurungzebe’s forces encountered, 

tlien the English rule will not last in India even 
(/ ) a tenant or farmer £ or q nar t er of a centuy after ( that ). The principal 

pancy.) reason of this is that the English remain in India like 

( fl );.< 0 ) ( Passengers temporary (/) tenants or mere (a) birds of passage (g)- 

The residence of the English in India not being 
permanent, and the English authorities as well as the English merchants 
having a covert aim at enriching England, they are, quite naturally, not 
ready to give into the hands of the natives any portion of the ruliog power 
after making a separate division ( of the same ). Had the Moghuls exercised 
(their ) imperial sway over India, for the sake of the prosperity of the land 
of their original residence, by sending out officers like temporary tenants, 
then the Moghuls, too would have been obliged to be illiberal in dealing 
with Princes and Chiefs or village institutions, like the English themselves, 
and there would have been no other alternative but to disarm the subjects. 
Owing to the power given by Western science and the helplessness produced 
amongst the subjects in consequence of their being disarmed, the administration 
can be heedlessly carried on without any hitch ( and ) without even a considera¬ 
tion of the desires or the aspirations of the people. Owing to the bomb this 
state ( of things ) has not remained permanent. The subjects, armless; and the 
Government, admittedly powerful owing to the modern science of arms. Up 

to this time there was no means at all for Government 
(Ji) ( Lit, estimate.) to p now that the p e0 pj e> becoming disappointed 

owing to some acts of Government, get exasperated and become even turn-head¬ 
ed. How was Government at all to know that the tyranny of its acts has 
become unbearable to the subjects ? What happened usually up to this time 
when Government did any act and the subjects disapproved of it? The people 
used to submit petitions, to prefer requests; the authorities used to say that it 
was temporary froth, that it would subside, in a short time, of itself. The people 
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become despondent, the impatient fretted and fumed within themselves in 
exasperation, and the turn-headed, in their own violent emotion, burnt their 
bodies and in a fit of passion made an offering of themselves alone,-without 
even any report of ony kind reaching the ears of Government; such was the 
state (of things) up to this time. The turn-headed men destitute of arms 
became provided with arms in consequence of the bomb, and the bomb reduced 

the importance ( i ) of military strength. Unless a 
*)(Zz^-,awe,) beginning be made to divide wealth and authority 

with the subject, with greater liberality than was shown by the Moghuls, England 
will not henceforward be able to carry on the administration, without any hitch, 
through officers having (only) a temporary (interest in the country). The bomb is 
not a thing like muskets or guns. Muskets and guns may be taken away from the 
subjects by means of the Arms Act; and the manufacture, too, of guns and muskets 
without the permission of Government, may be stopped; but is it possible to stop or 
to do away with the bomb by means of laws or the supervision of officials or 
the busy swarming of the detective police ? The bomb has more the form 
of knowledge, it is a (kind of) witchcraft, it is a charm, an amulet. It 
has not much the features of a visible object manufactured in a big factory. 
Big factories are necessary for the bombs required by the millitary forces of 
Government, but not much ( in the way of ) materials is necessary to prepare five 
or ten bombs required by violent, turn-headed persons. Virendra’s big factory 
, of bombs consisted (/) of ono or two jars and five or 

ten cot-ties; and Government chemical experts are 
at present deposing that the factory was, from a scientific point of view, faultleess 
like a Government bomb-factory. Should not Government pay attention to 
the true meaning of the accounts published in (the course of) the case of 
Virendra’s conspiracy ? Judging from the accounts published of this case, the for¬ 
mula of the bomb does not at all appear to be a lengthy one and ( its ) process 


also is very short indeed. The power of keeping the knowledge of this formula 
a secret frcm one who is turn-headed, has not now been left in the laws of 
Government. This knowledge is not a secret in Europe, America, Japan and 
other countries. In India it is still a secret knowledge. But when the number 
of turn-headed ( persons ) increases owing to the stringent enforcement of 
the policy of represion, what time will it take for the magical practices, 
the magical lore of Bengal to spread throughout in India ? The labour of 
acquiring this lore will not be as hard to those who are turn-headed as the 
labour of bringing their brains again to a normal condition; and even in 
putting this lore to a practical use there is very little possibility of the 
exasperation being even calmed down through a Magistrate, owing (to the 
plot) being frustrated by the skill and vigilance of the detective police. 
To speak in ( the language of ) hyperbole, this factory can be brought into 
existence in a trice and ( also ) broken up in a trice ! Therefore, how can 
the nose-string of the law be put on these turn-headed wizards of the 

(70 ( Lit,, Act about bombs.) hoi f ? , '™en, the Explosives ( k ) Act was passed 

in England ( about) ten or fifteen years ago, the 
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(?)....(£) ( Lit , the dirt 
of the body, as it were. ) 

( m ) Lit l9 many, ) 


omb bad not attained such a form of knowledge (as at present ). The bomb 

bad not ( then ) become a ( l) mere toy ( /) of the 
Western sciences. At that time elaborate^) appli¬ 
ances, too, were required; also special materials 
were required and the factory also used to be a big 
one. Such tings can be prevented by law; but when 
science begins to exhibit wonders like the bomb in mere sport ( and even ) while 
walking, talking (and) sleeping, how can these simple sports of science be put 
a stop to ? The Westerners propitiated the goddess of science for ( securing ) 
commercial progress and military stregth. How will it do to accept only the 
gift of the blessing of the propitiated goddess and to refuse only those things 
which that very goddess may be doing in mere sport in order that no one may 
become intoxicated with the bestowal of the blessings ? While the knowledge 
of the science of the Westerners is being thus easily obtained ( by people ) every 
day. and while new discoveries are being daily made that produce terrific 
powers in no time with a simple process from common chemicals themselves 
which are constantly required for trade and industries, how long will Govern¬ 
ment stop, by legal restraints, the current of the sport of scientific experts ? 
In our opinion. Government are going to put themselves aad the subjects to loss 
for nothing^ by pursuing impossible things. If the perfect state to which 
scientific knowledge has attained in Europe and America be considered, ( one ) 
has to say that Government has been engaged in the vain attempt of making 
an impossibility a possibility. At such ( a ) time ( as ) this, chemists, persons 
engaged in industries and petty manufacturers cannot fail to be subjected to 
unjust compulsion for nothing. The object desired by Government cannot be 
accomplished by the Explosives Act, but, on the other hand, it will serve as an 
instrument in the hands of the police and the petty officials to persecute good 

men. This effort to impose ([n ) a Prohibition (A) upon 
the scientific knowledge about bombs and the materials 
( for making bombs ) is vain. If bombs are to be 
stopped this is not the proper means ( for it ) ; Govrrnment should act in such a 
way that no turn-headed man should feel any necessity at all for ( throwing ) 
bombs. When do people who are engaged in political agitation become turn¬ 
headed ? It is when young ( political ) agitators feel keen disappointment 
( by being convinced) that their faculties, their strength and their self-srcri- 
fice cannot be of any use in bringing about the welfare of their country in 
any other way than by acts of turn-headedness, that they become tnrn-hea- 
ded. Government should never allow keen disappointment (to take hold) 
of ( the minds of ) those intelligent persons who have been awakened ( to 
the necessity of) securing the rights of sicarajt/a. Government should not 
forget that when the desires and aspirations of the awakened intelligent 
people spread throughout the nation and begin rudely to awaken the whole 
nation, the disappointment instead of decreasing becomes all the more keen, 
if this process of awakening is stopped at such a time. Government lias passed 
the new i Newspapers ’ Act with a view to put a stop to the process of awakening; 
and, therefore, there is a possibility of the disappointment assuming a more 
terrible form and of turnheadedness being produced even amongst people of 


.(>*) (IAU) do away 

with. 
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thoughtful and quiet disposition. The real and lasting means of stopping bombs 
consists in making a beginning to grant the important rights of swarcijya ( to 
the people ). It is not possible for measures of repression to have a lasting 
( effect ) in the present condition of the Western sciences and that of the 
people of India. 


[H. I. M.’s High Court, Bombay, A true translation. 

Translator’s Office, 7th July 1908.] K L. MANKAR, 

Third Translator. 


M. 579. 
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Ex. D. 


[ The folio whig is the original Marathi text of the article of which Ex. D. is 
a translatioii. ] 


I' rt£fr. 


5ir arrsRWTF^ f^rrrfrrrerr ^wrfr^u rrfr rfrrfr g^F rirr rrr an?. 
»jr rN qqTRF %kir5RR^i srttr rrfr: rrr. srffrrfr rtr- 

?RTCr RRR STTf. 55rl RFR ft^RTRR F2RRqFiR RRRIRRq RRFRRFRF RFFRRF RFR 5FFRF R 

srrt RRRTRqRtR'tRFRT rfrrf rtr urar ant. RsqRiqsrrR qFRRr?icr ? rr^rfrrf rrr- 

RRRT<F RcRRfTF RRR'TFRRRrRF ^ fRS^I 5TRRtRr ^q^TFfPERT FWI^HF RFfFR^ R55R- 
are s^rf atrqRR w RTi^r RR--32 rrt ^ arr|R, | rtrrrr - ^TTRtcT rsr. rrwCir 
RRUF gRT^ RFFR \ R3RR RIRTR gSFR RFR #JRRT |R%R Rs|, 5R RqMfF RrR 3RR- 

gR str. ft^srRicr *fsfr arm rrrf, ^fsfri i%^rt rriffr r rsfw amfRRFRFSF 

R£iR RR RrTR RFRRR7 RF RFRR aTF^R RTMr RRFR Rl% ER RFfR RHRf RR^F afifR RFFRF 

rr^sr rrt arre^r, sifrf Y&W-& f%rf r^frfsfr 4m am itjfrtr. RrmwcFR q 
g^Rmr^R H nvzm arm ^rfr ^ qrRRFR. FptR'r %^sttr3 tts q^rfqwRf Rqq;q %rrf 
RT fRT §jt 4f4r^ rrf arRiRT, am'r aRwuRRmr q;R raRRiRr trefr; arrm RRFRRiRm 
rfrrisrrf qrR?r rfsr rtfr? airq^r sir rtr|r rrrsf arrt. anm rrf jfrt r*rrf qff, 
m ^wfCf^ 4mrR aRR^rRRRFRF jtrfr arrl r r?r r|r rtr \ arrwffRRrRt 

TTSRT S^wF STsfr 3TFS RR, RlfRRFS FSffRFRFR 4? fFFR RFftaTR; 3TrF% qTRRf® RRmRIF 

fer qfqRFs q;q^qrq;t #RFRfr rrfrF jf?f% ikrt ^frf rr. ariRqq^RFRT a?^- % ys \ strr 
RT ffR^ anf cf Rff- w ^ffrf rtrjr rfrir sffI crfr rrftrf rfr f%rf $r 

^TMFRR qi^RRF RFR RRqr, 5FFRRFR aTF%qq=RtRf ^RFF RTR ariRF RRS R^TRF R^RT 3TIS. 
ilRTSRF jgoiRFcF RF SFR. ^F R(%R^F gRFR RRF^F RRF^RF, aTTFW R?qqm RRRsTFfFR RF?R 
aTFJFRF^RR qFfR qarrRRRF 3 arfy^rRIRF ^F^t RIRR f:RFr% %R R°FF^ fF°Ifr RR3 
RtC^ rirr: rrrrrf ft% rrrf rf? r q^r. ^rfrIr qrqRFR rrfrfr7 rrrfttrr 
^ rRR 3FTfR, ar^fr wf aiqFRF 'RFRqFF-qtRF Fq^fqRRF 3tf|. rrfrtrf fr^’r w4 

^RTiRFR qRFJTFFS ^ qRF^FRFR RTRRFS, mW^ RRFRaRRFRFR 3TR^ 3T1%. RRFRRRF RF- 
RFRRFRT f31Rf RRRRFRr aFFFRqF SFFf, 3 ^RRIRFR RFRRFR an^qF^IF RFRRPRT gRF- 
5^ ^RTR SFRFR. RRTRf 3TRFIW RTfFR, R^ aTRIFWFR ?RIR RTRT RqRFRTR RFRR 
ani, SRRR. RFRR -R^RR RFR^ilRF RR RF RF%fe 3TFf TTR^RFR q>RRT RFRJ1KT ajRFF^R? 
RRSF; anfnT qt^RTRRF RF^TF qiRRRRRT fSFRRF ^FRR RRTRR RrRRFRF RFRRFrR qrgRFRRF 
RRFTRT ^q^TRxFF RFRfqFR fRRRF. 'RRR%R TTRFFRF ^IRRFRFsFFRT RR RF RF3RFFRR an|, 
RR5RFR RF^RraflRt RiRRIR 3TRrf%tR FRR55F 3-TFRF qF%RFR fFFRR aTFR^fr ^|RF RRR W. 
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qq ^ttCtcT anqs irr qrqqr^r qqwRT R%qiqR qqRqqr pr»rq mm. mj- 
cqiqfcs qlqqrs qftqqr qidi'cfrq q^ pRq qteTqq Ri%q, 5 qpjft?fr fqTRqf qqq qij. 
qfpqqqqrq #t%rr q'rjqrqq-qrq qpqqqq qRsscfr, q q^R qRRnqrq qqRq^q- 
qqrq qqqqq£rq wt *qfq qrq ^rf. qRRRR aqqq wrr^^Tffr 

qqiqq qRc5 q ptr qqr qr? q mm mm q^qf rrrr ^rr mr ^qmq 

q«.iqt <r5HI?q. ql^ll^+iWt® =TT«Fno5 qq RR RrAl ^kRiqici RSRT^t qfkHl RjqRf JTRf, 
ffli-q mi ^'v-iii^imi qr ,J ikr q«ik •rr^r. - csrqtq qqiq ^ysi ^ »i4m qqqnqfRr 

i-fim- J Al 5P^r cRT RR ^RRcTR, 3R1T TITRIWTT 3R 7TP #^r b.lidR-? f cRRjqf 
%cTT, ^ RTWT RpqkqT mm q tTfcTPPiajr RRq: CRT RTcf^ 3TTM q 3Rqrq rrr 
?rr snqqRr ?rtr qr?R, ararr cRtrt trjrrrrr rfr mmm. 

RRPKR RTHcpq TTq^TRTR RRT qfa qqRR Rl%. qq qNRTK qqR qRR 
qRqqpq ^ pH #Rn® wra'j ^ mmim qrqiqr aqra-q 57 %, srtt mm- 
qTRT. qTTRcST SPHT NRRtcf qRHTRcR qR qq qqq qqR, RRfrm Rrqirq jj^q- 
u%rt fq:RH q*R rth. qfetscqr qrqaqqr n^rr rpr RRrqr ^pjjq ^f r 

qiq qp qvosHi q Rmvimm mirm qqq sqqR. qq RpqR *RqRq r^rr 
qrt qq qq sqqq qqr qq wr qrp qra qq m op q<q qq^RTqr ^ qqq'r mzmm m- 
qq qrqfqqr Hrk! gRqiqtq ^Rifr ^RTRTCr Riq^a^cir fq:qR qq q^r, gq^qRfg-R^f 
qqRT qrqR^r r|p«rRicr qR^nCf ’TRfrqcfFrr ffprr r:>ir%^ qr?j. jtt sjrtrTr m %^? 
URT^RqT flrTR RTRRT qpff ^ RTRR'T cR^Rf 3RPRT^ ^RRTRl - TRTR q%^fr 

%^fCr ?fw ^iii. iT^TT ^rr ^^7 ^ ^ 

RIRr 7T2TR T 7 RTR q^RTT cRT ^TRff TT \ gif 3RRT RR TcR RR qfr, 
f%Rste Rmqq^iRir unrqRRrrqr rrt rtiptct rrt^t 3 rrptir w vn--m ?j ipbr% 
^ ^ ^crt I%n^r2^iT ^IT ,: M^HIdH’JlNf ^TT^TcT ^FoT^f^ ^^J«T TTSF^j qj^qr^T 

qq ^rtrir TFRrrq q^qiq sq^r! JTPicq^r ^tq:r ^qRwr^r sq^iq qrff ^ qiqqi^ 
mw. mmj rtjt4?t ^'qRiq qrfr. qiqw grpnCw uhr qrr|R 3Rtqf flpqRfqTq 
?qqfr qrqfrq m+imimi z^r q^R iqqq q r rq^q ®n%. 3 TR«rqq qrqqf^rq-qq- 
ffr^r qi?ifRqi ? 2 r TR'f rCt q'Cr-qfeqr ftpr^: qTqnrqRR %%, n rtr ^^rq'fq 
cTR %r qfiqm qqkqT qi%q^qr qrr|qq qRqCr qrs. q^r RF-qr qqrrqqc qrrqf qq- 
qqq-qqq qqq qt qriqr-fqifrql qrqqrqr feqsr ircfr. sukqqpRT qqq^ qqq q.qq 
qqq qqq qq kpqrqicfrq ^ra"r %qqr cR 5 ^ qiqqqqrq qqiff ^qqfT qcrr f^pqRtq 
fsqRR qr?f. fqrq' gqq qRw §qq kpqRiq qqq ^3 irr% )%q( qTRRqi^ Rfqrq | 
qrq. fijpqRR qq^riqr q^fr qqqqqr qq^ngs q Rpraqr *r qqjqrqr inrfr Rfqqr* 
rrt q kRfr sqiMMNi q^rsj srqcqrga qqqiq q#qr qRiqrCr qR qqq qf^ifr qqq 
^Ta^T^Tf i*Rrta ^ *rrgfSmsq®T^ cf^lR •TI^FcT; OTU ^oOTJTF^F ^FF^T^RF RTS^F ?Jcc- 

cRqF-qr feqR% q^q^raqRqi m jqqqRi flpqRqr qrqw qqqqqr 'qqqr qq qR«t- 
qr?j RSrRqqrwRfr fqqr qwq^qiqi'r qrqqiqr qgqR mR mmi 3 ?qq q qqr- 

5rrt Few q?qq%qR qRR7 qqq. qrfqqiR qr^R fqq« nraq, ^ qqr r.-^r 
qqqqr RR rirri praqwr, ?iii^ qrqRqr 5~sqr fmu q^Riqqijqr fqqR^r q 
qqqt kiqrqqqrq fqqqraqr R'qqr^qR pq^q RRq. Rqqisqjgii fr rtr qrqq 7fi'|qf 









































































































ftto. ir^rr ff:ffto f frfto totirf; tototftof ftofto jftoto frefftot ffto itcfrt toff 
f^Rra to^? fffff F33 ftf^rto tofff, I frektof totoftfmttof tottofff fff? ftotff. 
frerfff ^fffft ^?r jttotof toft tot?, ? frekito fftoff ftTt fr \ freir 
ft? %ror f fftot tfr fffff tof^t, ft: toftofff fff ?ff tor ? tor toto ff^ff, 
tffff f;Ctf; TOfFFRr *?jtf to toff: frf toi?, ftsft ftotf toffftoff ffttof ffto. totftof 
rrtft 5 ?ff, toftffto toftorfrf fff?f totrf ff% fftf totofstot? y ftff'Trff rf:=rt 

STFRTTJfrwr? RFR FTF? FF??F ^FFr^T W TOFFTOr FFRFFFT? TOFTOF-FRRTOFF FTOfr 
41uI-.i||ST STFiRFT FTFfflT ? Fldi-TOFft, TOSlidTOF TOTTOF^FRT FFTO ?idl. FTFFToKFT? R:- 

ftff uRfa? toi tofto, f fpruerm ^ ww ?? frf %tof. rrtorf totoiftotofi 

TO?RFTOTf? TO [TOE FFTTOFiTF? TOTFRT F W^PERT^ FTSTOF 5FTOFFF FRTOT? TORTO «I^WI?I 

tofCf totfftofftoft jfffr fffffsf? tototobftotr totototo tot# FrroftFt totot: ffto. fr- 
iTfrsr to f^fff fftof to TOR?rFRFfr f^j ?T?r. tofttr fttotr f?ft f Firor tftoffh? 

FT?F FFF FFFTO, TOT FT Ff^F F HtRTT FRERF qwtiWF TOR FRRTTOTO TO FFFFt 

f?to; tot fiffftof ftoifirf fror tottoetrf-ft ^rir, totoff sh ffstfff^f gsgsrsR 
f? ffft p-eft fttoft frft tot toff tot? ft? 1 tot fftofftof hrr tort store tot? , ?r 

TOE TOT? TOT?, ?r TOR ?^F, dTTOTF TOI?. ?[3?T FRFFRFT? TOT^ ?7?F?F ?RFFR£? RF? TOFTOF 
RR? toCt. TOTOVF TORRTOT TORFFFT FT? FTRFT? FTSFFS FRFFR TORT? TORFR, tot TOF- 
TORF TOTFF&FFF 55ITOIR TOFTO^ TOF Ro5 TOFT ^TOTO^T TTOF^TO tfrgrfr FRF FFfF. TTOTOTF 
TOF TOTOFtr TOST TOT^TOTTOF TOE TOF TOTOTF, F TOJTOF FTSRFTF TOSTFFF TOFF, TOFT TO 
F>RFFRF FTOF^F FTF TOSTOF TOTOTTOFTOW ^TFTOTOSTO TFFTOE TOFF, TOTO FFifr FTOPTF 

^ttottoftoIttotof toff tof stitof. w.z\k fttofif ffff totorf ^ftototot 

TOFT TOF7FF TRTO*F FEJ FFFFTWF FTO FR ? mi FTSTOTOF TO f^F FFTO5 TOFF TOf, 
RTFTOT TOTOft TOF TOFTOTO FF FTTO FTFFTOE T?FF FTTO, F FFTO RRF TOF TOf. TO FTF- 
ftTO to| TOTTOTFTRF TOT FFFF IFF FFfF SFTOR TOFTO TOIFt FFEF’J FTFTOIFF TOfi Zl$ 
FTTO. 3FF, TOFRTO, FFTF, TOR FTOTF | sIR 3H FTTO- %tTOFTF TOITF | 3H ?R TOT?, 
TOT FFFTO^TTO TOTOT TOFF TOFFTF FRF FTTgF FTTOFFTO FFFT TOF?TOTO TOFTFTO TOTTFTOT 
TOTRFr ftpFRTF TOTOTOT FTOTOFF FEcfRTT FF FTTOTR ? TO TOFI%F TOf|f FTTFT TO 1TOTOT 
FFTFF FRTOTTO TOTFTF cFTTO TOTO 3F: FTFTOTO TOTTOFRF% F-SFTO FT?lF; A TOF RTOFT TOTFTORR 
RTOF FFTFrCr 3H FFF?FTOT TOJFigF ^ FTOF^F TOFRT TORF FTTO^SFFFTF FFIF FFTOFF- 
TOTTO FTOF FTR FFT TOI?. TOFFTOTO^F FFFTTOFTTO TOTOFTF TO TORFFFF =|STOTRFT TOT^FcTOF 
TOTTOFT FFF F ^STOFTTOF FFTOFF FFF ! FS?T FTFFFFFRFF TOT TOFTOTO TOSFFTFF FTOFTOT^F FFTO 

_ , «S C .-, • »s r. 'S/ *>. • 

Wf TOIFFT FTO 5 • ??F FFTO FFTFFF TO^^FF TO®fT FfFFFSFIFF FRFT fTTFT FFTF®F FFFFF5FTFF 
TOTF fTFTOF RFF TOTTO FRF. FlFTOFIFT FTFTOTTOF TOTOFT TOTO FiFFTTOF TORFFFTOF F^iFT. FFF- 
FRF FF^TFTO FTFF: TORF, FF^FTTO FFFFF TOFF F FvT^TORFTO FFST TOF. TOFFFF FFSFTOF FFFFF 
FTOFTOFF TOTOTREFir TOT?. FTO TOTFTO TOFFF FTTOFT TOTTOFI, FTTOFT FFTOFT, RTOF7 FFTOFT, F?F 
TOTOF FFFFRFTFRTO FTOFR FRF ?TFF3 TOFFF, RFTFTO? TOFTORFr TOF FfTO TOTTOF FTOT F? FKT- 
FFTTOF % TOTFraFTTOE FFFTTORFt F TOTOF FIF^FTFRFt FFTTOFFFF FFrTOTOFFRF FFF FRF 
FFTOf. 3FFTOT TOT? F?F FRF FFTO3FF ^FTFFTTOF FFF FTF|TO, FTO FR FFFF FTTOFTFR TOFT 
TOFF TOR FF TO 15 !? TOT FFTO TOTTOF FRF TOFF FFSFF FTTO FFlF, TOF FR ?1?TO \ FFFTOFF- 
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73 Mr m3 3T^rr iWr ^ jjih £w ^r^re s?33i3r, sni% ^ 

23TRR3JRT 1[R[RI R^TRRF RRRR35 RTRT fRRT ^TT% ^ y ^ y 

cT^TRR R3JRT r M IJ FR #<T RjRRRT *RT«T ^5FT?T 3RR7R, ^TT^R ^T%^T^Rr sfrat^j 5J^T? 

^frR<q|-rRj ST'RTR RRbK RRF f^T^T ^FFM^d '<TRTFT ? '^TF^RT JR 3RfiF^ 3RF3R JTF^RqF 
RT*£F RR:% q SRTT^RTR 33RR ^ ^Tlfd 3 ?t|. ^TT^RfTHT^ ^RR ? 3RFRR 
RRld %TR RT R r 4cTP^T R^'C 3RF 3RRT 3RF3R JTR ^T^FT WMI qqr ^y / yq 

dRK ^ 3TT5, fRTR <3T*R. ^IT ^R^T^F^t^RT, ^^TRT'4%FTRTRT ^T 

^iF^RF'RRTcR dT^-h ITFRRRR RiRFF^ «TF?F. ^RRF£R% 3iR3FR 3^qq- 
R3T ^3 FRSR ^FTR iTTgr, dT 3<52 RRTRRF ^T ^R SJRWRRR fRR 5 RSFyyjq 
^^RT=ii Trq; fRR fRR dR^S. RdRRRdRRR ^TI^RflR ^ RTJJRF RfF^TT ^ RK; ^y 
R2T2TT r£t 3Trt. Jfafife RfF% 3TRRF*f ?T R<TFR RR Jfo|; RRrRTR 

*iW3 ^RRRCT R^FERR cTT^ R, 3TR tfRGFR %R RFf^f. TOk 
*5R R^IFfR £RR %*q 7 ? RT’JTRF g^lRT, 3TFRRT ^FRRRr ^ ^TT'TRT RnRRTRRF 
RFPRF RFW dRRFR ^TR RR%WR?RR <T*FR ^F^TRTft JTFRR fpiRr 
RR; 3RTF dR RTTR RRTFRR: ^oR^ ^[WR cTRT RRR^ jffdR. RR3RFR %W, RR^r 
q^nrcqsrrar r^r strkrf gfejRKr cTr rrr rrst<r %^ifr ^tr ^cfi qqR jr. ^j- 

doff R^R R3FR gRRTRR l^r ^ ^RRI^FF ^T2^R ’T^RtTR ^ ^R ^RT^T R^Ff^F 
RR ^FRTrT; RT ^T^F ?f ^TT^cTFRr F%^T ^[ RRRF ^HF ^ fT^f ^FR^rR 

nR fR, | FTORTT ^TR ^T^dTRF f^RF ^R R^^TmtcTT ^cRRqRF^ 

qiR %^r rf|, ^r RrgS T^rutr^r rf%f: fr^r mR r r sr ^tr 

RRdhRT ^RR?F R^F r -FR T^RF^T ^F^FR 3TF%. R^RF^ RfR RR q 

TR^ 27R RR^R% 5RRr% ^ ^qy^ 3TTR4 ^RT fT ^R. ^q^Tfr% ^RTR qry%- 
RR ^ ft^^TRdR ^F^t^r RTSRr^r f^'4cfR T2^TR fRi' ^FI^R ^[ff. 
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Ex. E. 


( Translation of a Marathi article 'printed in column 3 of page 5 of the issue 
of the 6 Kesari ’ newspaper, dated 12th Mag 190S, and having a foot-note, 
as translated, u This newspaper was printed and published at the ‘Kesari’ 
Printing Press, Ko . 4S6 t Naragan Peth, Poona , Ig Bal Gangcidhar Tilah . ” ) 


Since the] commencement of the bomb-affair all the Anglo-Indian news¬ 
papers have been incessanty advising Government as to what should be done, 
if such calamities are to be averted in future. The Engalisliman of Calcutta 
and the Bombay Times and other newspapers have imputed the whole blame 
to political agitation. The Statesman newspaper of Calcutta being controlled 
by the missionaries was not, so long, much opposed to political agitation. 
But this paper has now given out its opinion that since terrible occurrences 
of bomb (outrages) spring from the Swadeshi and boycott agitation, this 
agitation should be stopped. The Swadeshi agitation gives rise to bomb-out- 
rages and the Bengal partition gives rise to the Swadeshi agitation; then 

why not first cancel the Bengal partition itself ? The 
Tarka-shastra (a) of Anglo-Indian newspaper(editors) 
has, owing to (their) heads being turned, now become 
Markata-shastra, (b) When secret plots of a very 
similar kind were discovered in Ireland, the statesman 
Mr. Gladstone, instead of making use of the Tarkata- 
shastra, (r) made use of the genuine Tarka-shastra,(a) 
and made efforts to grant 46 Home Rule/’ (i. e .), “ Swaraj gaf to that country. 
Some people pay attention to the evil effects of a vice firmly established in the 
body, only when (that) vice begins to inflict trouble upon the body in the shape 
of a terrible abscess; and an effort is then made to remove the vice. The 
terrible murders that took place in Ireland spontaneously rivetted England’s 
attention to the grievances of that country and then * Home Rule ” or Swarajga 
for Ireland began to be discussed. Such usefulness, of one sort, of these 
murders has been indirectly described by Lord Morley in one place. Will the 
terrible occurrence at Muzzaffarpur rivet Lord Morley’s attention to the grievance 
about the partition of Bengal ? 


( The science of logic, ) 
(The science of mon- 


(«> 

(&) 
keys, ) 

( g ) ( The science of false¬ 
hood, ) 


The opinion of the Allahabad Pioneer about the bomb-outrage is that if 
Government wants completely to prevent these terrible occnrrenecs, it should 
keep ready a list of the “ suspected leaders ” of bomb ( -throwers ) for each 
province, district or taluka and notify that if there was any bomb-outrage 
within such and such limits, ten, twenty ( or ) twenty-five persons out of that 
list wv)uld be hanged! It cannot be denied that this is one w T ay of striking 
terror (into the public mind ) ; but it is a truth established by history that 
outrages like those of bombs increase instead of diminishing by (the adoption of) 
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GO (Lit,, agreement,) 

G)—G) (Lit,, laws having 
the character of the voracious 
demon Bakasur. ) 

(/) (Lit.^terrorizing.) 


such remedies* The Conservative party passed the a Coercion Act, ” that is to 
say, a law to put down the people, with a view to bring the Irish people to 

reason, (cl) The present Parliament is engaged in the 
business of passing a bill to repeal this very measure. 
Were those who passed (^repressive lawsG) terrori¬ 
zing the Irish people, wise, or, is the present Ministry 
that repeals those very laws wise ? The history of 
Ireland bears witness (to the fact) that repressive (/) 
laws prove useless in the end. It is only when rulers wish in their minds to wipe 
out of existence any society, any group of people or any nation, that in the 
first instance repressive laws and afterwards laws that ( would ) partially wipe 
them out of existence are brought into force. But mankind has never benefitted 
through such national assassination. If, owing to the bomb-outrage, the 
natioffis assassination is begun in India, then we can plainly say that its 
consequence would never prove beneficial to the Anglo-Indians. As the Anglo- 
Indians have not sufficient strength in their wrists to accomplish this work of 
national assassination, it is certainly desirable that they should not listen to the 
advice of those like the Pioneer who are hostile to their interests. It is possible 
(for England) to make Ireland remain only in name, by coaxing it, swallowing 

it, putting it into the stomach and digesting it. 

GO ( Lit, at one time. ) England may possibly&O be able to accomplish the 

national assassination of Ireland but it is not possible to do (this)—in the case 
of India. Another statement of the Pioneer is that there does not exist at pre¬ 
sent any cause sufficient to produce so much excitement among the people as 
would manifest itself in the shape of bomb ( outrages). The Bengal partition, 
the agitation consequent on such partition, the riots, zulum and prosecutions 
resulting from this agitation—are not all these facts indicative of the excited 
condition of the people? At one time such oppression gave rise to small 
insurrections in England; and it was only when the people of that country 
rose in rebellion, and, after dethroning the King, introduced constitutional rule 
that no occasion was left for them to resort to violent means for effecting admi¬ 
nistrative reforms. To disregard facts that increase the exasperation of the 
people, and then to ask the question as to why the Bengalis should have gone 
off their heads so much, this high-handed chicanery becomes only a newspaper 
like the Pioneer enjoying the protection and patronage of Government. 


[ II. 1. l/.’s High Court , Bombay , 


A true translation. 


Translator's Office, 7th July 190S . ] 


N. L. MANKAR, 
Third Translator. 
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Ex. E. 


[ The following is the original Marathi text of Ike editorial notes of winch 
tie . E . is a translation . ] 


qqqr. 

'O C\ 

( mil, u * ). 


qrqqRzqrq qqRwrq gqqrq fTRqrqrcjq qq 3R®r^qq qqrqt srqq srqq gq df®rq- 
qrq stqqqtq qqq qrft%, utgqqrq qqtraq qq?q qRoqrqr gwFir qqrct qrqf%qt 
cgf?. qRsqqqiq c srfeqqq ’ q gq|q ‘ ^fIrt ’ *pk qqiq'r qq qrq qqqftq q®q- 
*n«ff qR®r 3 ti|. qFqqFxqrq gRRqq qq fJpqq=qrqqr qqrq sqjq ?qqqr fqqq 
F^qqq qaqaJNr qq^q rqqq qs^q. qq m qqrq ®trtt srrq® srq qq qrfR %r qrq 
qq, gqqqfr q qr^’qrR ut qsqasrga qrqqrsqjq qqq q^qqtq, q^t is q®q® =fq qRTqt. 
gqqqir qqqoqqifjq qfqqrsqi% qqq '3-qqdid, stTRt qqi^qi qqswrqiqjq ^qqqTr q®q® 
qqrq ?tq; qq qqrqqrr qqoRftq qqq qq i% q^ qq ? rq^q q^qrgs «pr®r-?itqq 
q^tiq wm qfqq qfssrtqt m3 mf. sqq^qtq mqpq qqqqq gq wz q^i qqqqrq 
m®, ftt qs'r qrq^r fq. TRqpqq mm qferrrarqr qqqrq q qRqf qr^T qqsnwqr qqqrq 
%qr q arrqSqqr ‘ ^rqqq 5 f rrtrt 5 qmrqr qreqs %3r. sq^Rrm qqq® qqrrq 
f^qqq qis^T gmrgr qqqq qssqrmr mrrq ^rtfr qrq qq ®FTq, q^tq w #e 
qsqqqrqqr ^qfqqrqrq^ ®sr qrqfqqrq; q qq q gsqqq qrqrq qRmrqT sqm q^Mtq 
qqr. mq®qtg q qqqq qq m® cqws mqqqr^qr q:qrr# fiqqq qq qrqTqiq qq® 
q® q qqr mqqfeqr ‘ mqq®r ’ mr qqq^qiq? qreiqrz qrqqr. qqfr qT ^qpqr 
gq; qqrqqr qq^wq qr i q'ra qtq? g% fz^im qqrqrq qqq q^q 3q|. q^rqq^cw srq- 
qrgs qtl qri qiq qsj ckf^qq qqsqp?qr q:qiq^ q-qq qr|q qqq { 


qqqrqqqrq srqifrqrq^qr ‘ qrqrrqq^ 5 q srq qq qf, ?rr qqqfqr 
q^r qqiqRT qR q^q^Riw qRrqqiqr srqqq q^ qt^KM qtqqisqrqqi ^qi^qr gei-gi’ ; q f qrq 
qcqq: qtqrqT, fsr^nqr %qr qrgqqiqr qqR sqrqlr; q stt qrqrqqti qtq, qqqrg |qq 
stqqqr qqqqi ^fq qrqqTsqrqr srqq fnqqrq qqqff qqf 0 5tq qr^'R qqq! q?qq qqi^- 
°qtqr ?r qq; ^q- a^j qr^'f srq qr^r. qq srqqqi qqrqiq't qrqqrsqrqrw qqq qqft q ftqt 
aTtqqtq rqqTq, "qqr ?%^rqrqr fqqjq sn^. sqqqrwwqqqr qRHqiqq ^TRRqT^fcri 
rsq qsqq f qrqqrq srqj 5 grqq qtq^fqr qrqq qrq^qTqr qqqqr qtq fei. ftq ^tqqr qR- 
c qrq fqq qiq qqwq qqrnfq qjqqq qiqqa: gqq 5>ni. sqqqq^qT Rtqrrqr qfqtq 
qqrqqR qqqgO qqqq qrq qq-iiR qfm, qj qq qqqq i% qqtq qq® 

q?;Rt \ q^idlq qqqq srafrq fqqqqqfr s^qrq, ^fr qiaj sqqqqqr ?fqi;rq qq stif. 
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qqrrrr qqnr, TT^r #qq^ rqqr irz mwj qqiqq qmqq qqqqrq 

srqq, rmst qrq qqq q^fR q qRrrfq q'qq: qrqqrq qqq zrqqR qrqq qqqfq arpr- 
°qfq qq qqqra. qq qqqqr qsqqrqrr^r qrqqqrcfrq q^ifr %r qrqq qrfr. qk- 
qrsqkqr qqqigs qsqqrq ^ ft^qRriq qrrq qqjqfq sqqr, q* Rrrqr qfaqrq qk^ft- 
qqjqr k?T^r ftqq* ^rtr qkr, qq strCt wi qptqqqr. t qsqqrq qrq qfrq qR^qqr 


qrqq aR^ftqqrw qqqsfq qq?qrg£ kqkq^’qRqqT rtqqqqr qqqq qriqr xfcg kr, 
fq qjq^. srrq^q ^qqrqq, ,/frqH, qteiq qrqq, qqqq qrqtrq qqrr qqf qqq an|. srrq- 
qqqr irgqq ?>qrqr qq qss qqri qk; qur ftpqRpqr qqri qq qqq qr^'f. krqrrkRk 

qqr qq -qq qr| qff, qkqteqtkr krrq %jq qqRT qqrqqrq qqnr ffanq ^ 
qRq qfaq qrqr. qqrqqr qiswr, mi qRknj® frkk q^qs, §rr qsqsfrgs qrqq qir- 
•qrq, iqq q qrck grr qq qrsr qqrqqrq qpqfqqrqi qiffq qrq ? ^nkiq Ti%qrk qqqqr 


?5s[R ^Tf[R «rir ?R ^ ^r*&RT 3TT3 ^N* ^1RR5T T^^gcf 

§r^T *r^Tr %^r ^ctr^rvtrr ^rer 3u^"R^cff 

^RTiqTRt% 57R 3TT3RiRT%‘ ^RW ^<3SRT^ ^RF R?L JT%R ^TTT ^r^RTTRT 


qrgtqq qqq qqqqrq, snfq fqqq krrqqiqr ^qq qrqfqk ffjqrq qrq =&rut £rq, imm 
qq fqqrqqqrqT. ?r qkrqr qrqqrqrqq; q^qR^qr qqrrakr qqqr-qr kqrRRR’qR’jqrq 
qqrqr ?frqqr. 
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Ex. F. 

{ Translation of thr Marathi leader printed in columns 4 and 5 of page 4 and 
roiliimn 1 of page 5 of the i sue of the *• Kesari ” newspaper dated 19th May 
I90S , and having a foot-note , at translated , ‘ This newspaper was printed and 
published at the “ Kesari ” printing Press, No. 480 , Narayan Peth , Poona 
hy Beil Gangadhar Tilak . ) 


A double hint. 

There is certainly no doubt that the heads of those young gentlemen who 
manufactured bombs or brought them into use at Calcutta were turned. But 
the disease of turnheadedness is so contagious that, though the heads of the 
young persons of Calcutta ( may ) have become cool in consequence of their 
having vomited the poison in their heads, the heads of some other gentlemen 
have already been turned or have now begun to be turned by the poison 
vomited by them. These people are of two sorts. The first ( sort consists of ) 

Anglo-Indian gentlemen or journalists, and the other 

(x) .(a) ( Literally, one (of) some cowardly and (a?) self-conceited («r) men 

who has gained fame and celeb- amongst us _ The only difference is that the wiliness 

son who sits down satisfied with of the Anglo-Indian journalists has helped them in 

his present acquisition and stri- t h e turning of their heads; wmile cowardice has 
ves for glory no further; or used ° 

with irony generally.) inspired those amongst us whose heads are in a 

disordered condition. The only fact that some boys 
of Calcutta prepared bombs and tried to blow off a European Magistrate, and 
that two innocent white women fell victims in that ( attempt), has sufficed to dis¬ 
tract some cowards amongst us, who call themselves alone lovers of peace. It is 
not the case that these people may not have read in newspapers the news of such 
terrible things always occurring in Russia. But their mind is persuaded not only 
that it was most dreadful that such a thing snould have happened in India, 
and that, too, against white officers, but also that it ( has) caused immense 
loss to India; and, in order to show their burning (sentiments of) loyalty, 
these gentlemen are now most vigorously forwarding to Government sugges¬ 
tions or resolutions of the following sort :—“ We protest most strongly against 
such a thing ; bomb-throwers are, in no way, connected with us ; and we have 
no concern with their shocking deeds; nay, Government should at once stop the 
writings or speeches which are the cause of these shocking deeds, we have no 
objection to it; nay, such is also our desire! This, in our opinion, is the height 
not only of cowardice but also of folly. And though Government officers may 
be aware of this fact, they indirectly consent to it in as much as it is only to their 
advantage to obtain such an admission at present. We, too, consider it reprehen¬ 
sible that any one, for any reason, should take the life of another by bombs or 
by (any) other means. Not only has it no sanction of the code of morality, but 
also no one else, just like ourselves, considers that if some white officers were 
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murdered in this manner, we would thereby at once obtain swarajya. We have 
already stated in our last issue that such is not the belief even of the young 
persons themselves who threw the bombs. In short, no one will fail to disapprove 
of taking the life of any one belonging to the official class by means of a bomb; 
and if any one were to express his disapproval to that extent, there is also nothing 
improper in it. But the admission that these horrible deeds are caused by the 
writings or lectures of some political agitators, which some people from amongst 
us, while expressing such disapproval, have now begun to make, is wrong and 
suicidal in the extreme ; (and) it is our duty to tell this not only to these (persons) 
but also to the rulers themselves. Anglo-Indian people or journalists are, at this 
time, absolutely in need of such an admission from us. Though it may be a fact 
that the people’s heads are turned by the vexation (caused) by the unrestrained 
and irresponsible official class in India, it is desirable for the Anglo-Indians to 
distort it, for their own interest; and therefore, they have spread a false report 
that it is not owing to the bad acts of white officers but owing to the writings 
and speeches of those who without any reason make severe comments on the said 
officers, that the exasperation of the people has reached the stage of bomb¬ 
throwing. This allegation of the Anglo-Indian journlists is utterly false,. 
But, under the present circumstances, they have no alternative but to say so. 
If they admit that the system of administration in India is bad, they would be 
utterly ruined. They will always say this (and this) only, that the political 
agitation against white officers, which exists in India is carried on by a few- 
mischievous people for a selfish purpose; and that it is not owing to the sin of 
white officers at all that the stage of bomb-throwing has been, reached; but 
that this is solely ( and wholly ) the result of the very agitation of the mischie¬ 
vous people aforesaid. Nay, they consider the bomb-affair to be a very good 
opportunity that has easily offered itself to the Anglo-Indian journalists or 
officers for suppressing the political agitation now carried on in India. And 
some shrewd people among them have already begun even to make use of the 
said opportunity in this manner. The only thing to be regretted is that some 
(«) Literally, leaping, cowardly and selfish people among us, by volunta¬ 

rily rushing (a) into this their net have set about 
ensnaring their countrymen ! The (present) juncture is, indeed, very difficult or 
trying, but it is for this very reason that we say that out people should exercise 
particular vigilance at such a time. We have nothing to say about those who 
wish to always pass their time in slavery under the irresponsible and uncon¬ 
trolled sway of the white officers in India, But all those, who, finding the present 
system of administration in India to be intolerable, think that the said system 
of administration should be reformed some time or other, should take care that 
they do not, while expressing their disapproval of the fact that some innocent 
persons lost their lives by means of bombs, give to Government, either knowingly 
or through cowardice, any absurd admission from them ( an admission which, if 
given, would be ) just the thing desired (by Government and obtained by them) 
without any effort (on their part). Expresa (your) disapproval of, or protest 
against, murder once, or if you like, ten times ; no one is against it. But, in 
the interests of the country, w 7 e only beg of these people that they should not, 
of their own accord, convey the utterly false information to Government 
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officials that such acts of turn-headedness are the result of the atrong writings 
or speeches of political agitators. The evidence required for proving the loss 
which India is sustaining from the political, industrial, moral and material 
points of view, owing to the entire administration of India being carried on 
solely under the sole guidance of the white official class only (and) in 
utter disregard of public opinion, is so very strong that none but the friends 
of the said official class will have any doubt of the iniquitous character of 
the present administrative syetem. That such an administrative system should 
come to bo disliked by the people is the effect of Western education itself; 
aud seeing that, in spite' of many years’ exertions, the said system of admi¬ 
nistration is not reformed and that real rights of Swarajya are not yet 
granted to the deople owing to the obstinacy of the rulers, the political leaders 
In the country cannot fail to have violent anger produced in their minds. It 
is true that the said leaders will always be able to keep this anger within lawful 
limits; but to think that not even a single person should arise in the country, 
whose rage would overstep the lawful limit is, as it were, to proclaim to the 
world that one does not know human nature. Of course, we think that it is an 
extremely mean act to cannect ths turn-headedness of bomb-throwers with the 
writing or speeches of the peoples’ leaders who give expression to the unrest 
or discontent which has arisen in the minds of the people on account of the 
uncontrolled system of administration. It is only in accordance with the selfish 
aim of the Anglo-Indian journalists that they spread such false report; there is 
no wonder in it, The only thing which is really regrettable or Surprising, is that 
we are decived by it. ^It is a matter well-known in history and assented to 
by the politicians everywhere that if the administrative system in any country 
be bad, discontent arises among the subjects of that country, that the leaders 
of the people set about removing the defects in the administrative system, and 
ihat, having roused public opinion for that purpose, they promote the cause of 
their country on tha strength of the said public opinion. If, however, owing 
to the movement originating iu such a cause, any turn-headed person in the 
country—and in every country turn-headed persons are sure to be (found)—had 
his head turned by violent anger and if he became engaged in a dreadful deed, 
it would never be proper, as stated above, to lay the blame of it upon the poli¬ 
tical agitator. If the present attempt of the Anglo-Indian journalists to establish 
a far-fetched connection had been merely foolish, we would not have felt sorry 
for it; but we cannot help saying that it is mean, since it arises not from 
ignorance but from selfishness. The person, who says that all political agitation 
should be stopped because one gentlemen had, through rage, caused the ex- 

plosion of a bomb, will be considered as unreasonable 
()( item y proves or as w h 0 ar g ues that female edu¬ 

cation should be entirely stopped because under the Peishwa's regime Anandi- 
bai had changed ( the letter ) q (dha) to m (ma), would be considered foolish. 
There is no such thing (to be found ) of which there is not the least likelihood 
of being carried to an extreme at any time. If tomorrow Government attempt¬ 
ed to stop all ( practice of ) surgery in medicine because some person had died 
in consequence of his boil having been opened by a doctor, would any one allow 
it in any country ? Just as the English themselves have not given up sea- 
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voyage because of some person ( occasionally ) meeting with death by the sink¬ 
ing of a ship so also is the case of political agitation. As declared by Dada- 
bhai Naoroji at the National Congress held at Calcutta, whatever be the dis-' 

appointment in the work of effecting political reform, 
true leaders of the people never lose (c) their composure 
(c) through anger or rage; but how is it possible that 

this quality of the leaders should be possessed by every man in the country ? 
In particular, when several attempts at improving the political condition have 
proved fruitless owing to the obstinacy or stubbornness of the rulers, is it in any 
degree unnatural if one or two persons in the country had their heads turned 
by rage and proceeded to commit (some) excess ? Such spirits exist and are 
found in all countries (and ) in all places. Why, then, should there be such a 
clamour if such a thing takes place in India alone ? And what, forsooth, is the 
reason of scattering calumnies against political agitators on that account ? We 
do not understand this. It is true that this is the first time that this method of 
Russian excesses had come into India, but inasmuch as the history of political 
revolutions in Russia, Germany, France, Ireland and other places is daily coming 
before our eyes, how is it possible that not even one or two persons in this 
country should not have a mind to imitate it ? In short, history bears open witness 
to the fact that in any country where an irresponsible and unrestrained official 
class—be it native or alien,—exercises authority over the subjects without any 
control, the subjects of that country are sure to be always discontented ; and that 
if the prayer or demand of the said subjects be overbearingly rejected many 
times, one or two of them at least are sure to become heedless and feel inclined 
occasionally at any rate to commit excesses. We need hardly say that the occ¬ 
urrences in India are not a deviation from this course of history. If Govern¬ 
ment were to put a wrong construction upon them just as the Anglo-Indian 
journalists do, then it would be not only our misfortune but also that of our 
rulers ! Just as if a son committed some excess owing to his having bean kept 
unmarried for many years, it is the duty of wise parents to take a warning from 
the said excess and get the son married as soon as possible, even so it is the duty 
of a wise and statesman like Government to realise that political discontent has 
reached the stage of some officer being murdered by means of a bomb and to soon 
remove the primary causes that might (be found to) exist of the said political dis¬ 
content. £ We do not at all say that the person committing the excess should not be 
punished or that his excess should not be repudiated. Whether the matter be 
social or political, an excess is only an excess ; and whatever be the primary 
cause making (men) to feel inclined to commit the said excess, the said excess 
must certainly be punished with the sentence prescribed by law. But to bear in 
mind that such excesses are unavoidable in some cases and to take a proper 
lesson from them is itself a mark of true statesmanship and we hope that our 
Government will consider the dreadful bomb affair of Calcutta only from such a 
point of view. No leader whatever, who is engaged in political agitation, need 
be told afresh that nwarajya cannot be secured by means of a bomb. The bomb- 
affair of Calcutta is a disquieting but acute symptom showing how intolerable 
the defects in the existing political system are becoming or have become to 
the people; and as a physician, in case a fever patient begins to talk incoherently 
through delirium, without getting frightened by that symptom, takes a warning 
3 
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irom it and coolly prescribes a more efficacious medicine for the disease, so the 
Indian Government should act quietly on the present occasion. It is of no use at 
all to get frightened by the selfish wrath or reasoning of the Anglo-Indian journ¬ 
alists. The political agitation among the subjects is never groundless. The said 
agitation is, indeed, produced generally in consequence of the defects that might 
(be found to) exist in the administration of the country; and we need not tell our 
Government that to stop (all) political agitation in the country by means of an 
oppressive law, because somebody has, in a paroxysm of rage, committed the 
murder of some official is to produce greater irritation among the people. Just as 
an engineer is required to take a hint when the steam in the steam-boiler escapes 
for the first time in [disregard of the weight of the safty-valve and is called 
upon to take measures for lessening the force of the steam thereafter, similarly 
it behoves our Government, without bringing into their head the wicked thought 
of taking revenge, to make provision in future for reforming their administ¬ 
ration in order that the violent anger of the subjects might not reach the 
stage of throwing bombs. It is not the case that anyone does not want 
(the reign of) peace and law; but to strike, under the pretext of 
( maintaining) tranquillity, at the root of the agitation that has sprung up 
among the people in consequence of the real defects in the administration, 
while denouncing such terrible deeds as bomb-outrages, is to adopt the path 
of taking revenge, not of wisdom or statesmanship. It is the experience of 
history that in consequence of such a mistake, even constitutional agitation 
eventually acquires the form of a revolution: if this experience or this sugges¬ 
tion of taking a warning which can be learnt from this experience is not 
acceptable to our Government, we are helpless. We are humbly telling Govern¬ 
ment only that which appears true to us; and it is our belief that in it alone 
lies our good and the good of our rulers. To tell Government that the writings 
and speeches of the political agitators in the country were the cause which led 
to the perpetration of the atrocious crime of murder by means of the bomb is 
like deliberately driving Government into a ditch. There is no wonder if those 
white gentlemen who wish to espouse the cause of the white official class and 
who wish that their oppressive sway should continue uninterrupted in this 
country, give such advice to Government. But that our people should be 
ready, while denouncing the bomb (outrage ), to give such advice under (the 
influence of) the one-sided or delusive encouragement of Anglo-Indian journal¬ 
ists, or that Government should commit the uustatesmanlike (act) of taking such 
suggestions into consideration,—neither of these two things, is, in our opinion, 
(a sign of) calmness (or) statesmanship or conducive to the welfare of the country - 
The minds of those who make these suggestions are, in one case, stricken with 
cowardice and with craftiness in the other case. Therefore, both and especially 
Government, should consider this thing by keeping their heads cool : such is 

our request to them. There is an old adage (which 

.W < Tb5fi t6Xt says) 6 One(d) should avoid an excsss in all cases J*(d) 

K m Sanskrit. > How much longer do Government mean to w'ait for 

the anger produced in the minds of the people by the defective system of adminis¬ 
tration, reaching an extreme degree ? It is not at all desirable for a civilised 
and wise Government to sorely try the patience of the subjects. Tranquillity 



must of course be maintained and do maintain it ; but, under the pretext of 
(maintaining) tranquillity, do not spread thorns on the paths by which subjects" 
(usually) acquire (their) natural rights, on the excuse of the suggestions made 
by flatterers who are adverse to the weal (of Government). This kind of 
administrative policy has not hithereto proved beneficial to any one, and, if 
the experience of history be true, will not prove so in future also; this is 
certain. We say once more that hard times are coming day by day. If, at 
such a time, both Government and the subjects do not keep their heads cool 
and do not take a proper lesson from undesirable but inevitable incidents, 
they should both bear in mind that in consequence of it permanent harm will 
be inflicted on the country. The present difficulty can be (temporarily ) warded 
off by ( spreading ) a false report ; but it cannot be a permanent solution. 
For that, finding out the truth and regulating one’s conduct in future in 
accordance with it is the sole ( and) single remedy; and it is our prayer to 
God that Government may be inspired with the thought of enforcing that 
remedy alone. 


[ H . I. M.’s High Court , Bombay , A true translation. 


"Translator s Office, 9th July 1908,~\ 


N. L. MANICAR, 


Third Translator 
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Ex. F. 


[ The’following is the original Marathi text of the article of which Ex . F. is 
a translation . ] 


%Tf ?qRr! 


qRqRqRr rt fr^t ^strTt qk 4 t4 frr 44 iw qqqRR 3nr44 rett skr 

HER ?RT, RFT qHBT EIRE. ^3 FR ^FTST WETR 3TR 4r qFFHEqRqr 

FRR stnmf RqqRR 4k ^q 3TT%Rng4 Rik 4kr ^nfi 4s utr, ctfr rrt 
4rfq Rkkqr her ^f=qr w 3 J^t4r srar strt 4f 4 /4qr ^tt^j 

ERR HER. | Ek qR qqTR% fR. qf|4 9REt-f|%3R HR qwr, 3TTT4 pR 
w sFqiTOTt *ks. 4? WR q>T, i 3REir-iTi3R qqqjRkrr skr her 
ETRET FTR3IT qfqqTE'RR RIFT JRFT 44 t RIFE HTET ^TEEqR'iE qqHr #$ g^RF 

qkR rtrt fCrcf FksqqrqT 4 hr itrt en%. qRqEqiFfrE qkr qfcKr 4k 4t4 frtf 
q^q t^t gFikqq kkkm ssqq ^rett tftr 4et, arrm ret 4r h<cto4t qkn 
hrt FriqsFRr trset 4k sTEERiFftE kfr RNkFR gfFRrrk URfq 4 trt f-rts q?- 
F4i=4r FTrk°5 Efq ehret w sttr kl. 4?4r tR RFTEFqr hftrt *rkF 

thefeTt RFEir qr Ekkr qqqRqqiTjq qrqR q%R rft Rff. w %F'qRR rstt w- 
Fkr 4 h 5tti4 fttCt 4frt riwriw iqqq; qsrqr, qk 'qkFqqRT ^hr ?te 4, |F#q 
R%, RF itiFqrqq q?RR4t gqRR itie, sth qkqi frr 4fte stt?; snk rheI- ree. 
fierr rr qR^qraFFTt “ hth't fit qkpqr FfiRHEik fqqq qr<R arrir; 4i4 sr4er 
3tr% 4rt htr hIrt st4r ^Fqrerr hret fete qrtir; ^Fk4 qs|, fr Cr 
5 t4t^: qqr f%R ^rmuu^' 4 rr ft frt q ftt ^ttw fr^rr frr4r 4q 

^frt, FTrqqr frtft ^rr rCt; f%qfR fru snqqr stt^- ” w tfer^t fjjrt 
r%qr zm I ^q fr^tr-r %m vizm rifr zrzim ri^ft ! ^trt^trr ii v-qRTJiiqrq 
qk fr ij^qiiFfrit qRR 4 r. sttrt ftrtft kq^rRiq r(t Cr 4 ts q^q rrr qCr 
FIRt 3RTT WF=4r q^RT qRTFrq RTIRT TR?r STFERTf^ RETT RTR qqRR FRR 3TTf. 
4f4 4rcsqt4r r%qi 3Rq qrqqiqr ^iitriCt rtff;rtr> rkrt 4r4r rrrf 4r 44 | Riffkr 
frrtrt. qrfcRTTRRr f^tr rt<?r qr?f, ?r4r qs|, fr 3Rn frr qrtir 4 trt 
R fcRRTiqr fr fTRf k^nq rftr r^ftr rftCt sttttrt ttttt4 §ft- 

=qr ^RrmCr qr?FT qjfr. 4 rt 44f sttut r%r|Rq 4 r 4t, wi ^ ^t ^^qi qjq sra4 
Rtqrt't 3Rfr fr^ft q^f. rtfr, qiqqrsqrq 3Tfw<Tqqrq4r rufr 4rq 44 ffiriftit qrq- 

FR RRRFvR FTSRR qiCf; H 'fR^HIFR ‘5R RHR RTRFTcfr RTR7 RtFI qJlk cR F^R 

qmCr qrir. tf^ ®r4r qrqqq'r rtk wlqi ?f 4 tf ^f 4 wCf fr4r ^rttrt 4r- 
qkqr kqiqj' i%qi RrqqrqRf q^q qqR, srTt srrqqqiFfr® w 4iq 4r qr aqqr 
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55 PM 3p|p, 5ft PR 3MP 3#pt 3pR 3P5PPT5MfqPRf ?TP ; | P% 5T5 W, 

P^Mcjft pfr PMlVf 3TTPP PTP 3Tl1. 3R55r-JT%pp mpfp MPT M'-HKW 3MMPMIP PTP55T 

sm ij'-bK-^r pfR 3^5 qrftp 3n|. %5PTPT5rfP sttpptpp 3ttR ^-wi=kk srfsMncMqfm 
ptptp stem pmt pptpp 3ttptp, sMt 3t# p^pfcr 3m?r pCt siMt-fFfpp w? 3pq- 
m mprprsr tppt tRtptp qppr ppmgp 5 ptpt 3m fp psfsMt 3n% qff, pip pm 
ppiqMt 3fr PP 55 stmt 5ft pfpt arRMFPim £ b tm3^ p<% p* P35 
3trmfptp5 tppmrp qnq> ;fMT ^’tRiw pptRp sttft ptpptpp stmt 351 %. 3tmkt%- 

pp PPPRIP | UPP PPPP pftl Pt|. P53 Q#m %P5fTP 3TP PTPPPMft3T 5PTP P5P5R 

put. ft^PRi5fM 5PPfq^% pt?s ant, stp 5ptpt p^p %p, im 5 pr pp pt ^pm. p 

%?ff 3#p ^IIWI5 PT, f^PtcT PFPT 3TfsMFPTTt55f 3ft PFMTP =PPpP 3p| 5ft P:Tpf Ptm 

pq^prfr pmtpt 3TpPT5t55=rMft5rt PMTPPt 3 tt|; sttR pippfeprqpp 3ft ipra 3TMt 5ft pitr 
pfpt srfpPFPNpr qrqrgp ptjp %pp cr ptfrmftt pq^PTqf pppMpt qRPTP 

351%. mrfPT ptppmt imp imp srR-^iSpp q^MRiP mpt strmfptp ft-ppHiP 

5FPT =PM, 3TPP55t 5T3fqftp PPPP fFJP qT^PTP 3TPTPTP Pip PTP55f PM 3PP P'-ft trP 
3TP IT PPPPId. 3TTFT 5PFPT5fM PP?T '^P PM WP Pp5 PPPPP pqPFT^t P.5:~P 
P35 PPM 3Tltp-MPFft PTS TT^tP pft, PT 5PMPT 3TT5PTP 3TTPm5ftP PICT PPiP 3TlR 5PT- 

pqppp 55 M spqp ttm pm pim sttp^pt pppt'pptp nm q^mm pptptp pptp 

3rrt5T! PP PTSt PT5M T%PT qP£RT 3TTf, | PR; qp dl'JJ'H 3m P^t 3TPTm PMlPf OTT 

PMPPt^t Ir^Pt qrftP 3 m sp^t §mff. mpr ft-ppp^ffp Ptm srfSMimm ppppmp; 
P 3TPPTT%5T PPWPf 5MP 355PTPnrP f^PP -+KIW% 3M5ftP rPMPPT^P 3TPT5T ^Blft 
IMP PT|f. TP mPT lt3^PIPT5ftP PmMfcf ?:Pf fF3PT PU 5RTOIP 

%35ipr %5|t 5TP PPRPT s^pft 3TP PT35T 3P% PTT PPpft PPPPSPR IPff PRqPdt •Hd'-d 
prpfp gpp'f ftif, cPPTfP 3TPMt pprppr P3MP ppptpt, ppRpjp iw mmppr 

3pqm PP5ftpp5fR q^5fr stpt^t ppbtpp ^ mm# P^t 

Ippt^p PRPPT f%qr ptqp Mpif ptfp m; pti^p qqpm pt ptit. qp 3TP55f 

PTpfqj^qpRi fM? ppqfpr pppp qpPMTMPr 5fra pmthp mpi pippijs Cmm, 3tp ^trp 

*qtS 3TTW ^T3Pf PRHRt stfiMFUTP qM^PMT, TTpip f^5TMl%t PT PPBT3PM 

3TTPP PPTP 3P%. Tt^PPTPT PP P3PPRPR PrpPPTPt PTcPT%T^r qpr P W( %P55 PFPr 
STnMrttPPTPpR Trqppqr 5TPTP PTPP 3TP5PT3P 5IP#T, STMlpM, PPM 3pR 

ptqfrM vm t|p=p-ttpp p ^qmp irn 3p% p tp^ pprip ppipki q^rqr ^ppt pppm 
3p| iff, pu 3TfiMRipp>-pr qmRtMtM qqPTPtf pfrrn ppp'mprpt smpftqppr^p 

?m P|PR PT|f. 3m 5T3P5.pt 55MTP PPTPT 3|Mt, | PT^PM RT3TPTPP qM ftp; 3PTP 
5mp pq PP5P pptp sTPPttr PP5 ^rrpqppip iptppt #3tp 55Mtp m prpjptp %w, m- 
P5PFPT fPPITP 3TPrq rppp PMT5T, t qifP PPTPM 5MPtP 3^T=PtPT PPtP P5TP7 P5qp 
PFPPtp3T 5TfPR ppft. 5T5TTq PP5 JPFPtP PIPpPR PPTpm 3P5T ^5PT SP5TT pfp M5T; 

qp 3PTPT P5nq prpwf5 pptpp strmpp imp, sm pptp tmit spp tp\pp pp ptpp 
ITpp pgpmPTPTP'r spqprp stmpt PTft, stp pptp ppfqmPTPP 3p|. stppt stRpRp 

il'114'S.alyii yldiRPT PPTP 3ft 3T5P5P5TT MPT 3PJPTPTP P5PP PMP STT^, P “PPT qRPTRT 

ppm SPFPim PMm mpt vnqpfpt pipptp ^itpfpt pmmpt prppt-T^qprpr ppp 


















































































































siraa i 3r<aa wr ^ra., ^ra Pipi aaaar. cnWr-psaaqaaPiaT sap a-prr fa 

asit^r I ar^ar PTqaaaar araara srgagaa pfk; aria atp aaa arp. sn^ft ana qaga 
aTar, |r araat artf ppar ftar saatrar ars pa. tataia aRargcfr 

ark sraa aa atta ata sraara aara p^ra naa gptr PRwai'a pa arpr sRPaRar 
agrara araara safa caraRai araaa arw aw apt araaaRar prrr praprr ptr 
art aiga tara, Cr RTa pafRntfarg: P^a paaaaRifiia aaa aaa hrk& sn|. aw brtt 
aRUTTa a.fTatwT aoR«5igts latpR Tt^tt^TT aitfaWT—3Trfa pi 3 Tt| at aTtfap 
antaa—aaraH ata taw at m gangr araR garra aaa §rrw, aa war pa at: atft- 
apnaart traarra awa; aap-aia^ ;5m aaip tRa part arp. #ai-|i%ga aaara- 
qgaRiar pfr at aipRa aaa paRrar aata araraar sat at sr aas gwiRr araaT 
at waps prpra pig are® aaa; aa at appai aga agqgagamRr patatg® aR 
pt|, pa p 2 Prrai=qa Prawra gpra arp. Vqwtfa praparia ‘ a’ ar f pt ’ aw 
gawaw r%ara ittera w pr%ara ag as qri|g, pa at aRfr afappr ar# wasr at 
at faaaT app sts raaara gaT gp-ara aarara araatw sarasT pga aa traara 
aw® aq asr qrf|tr, pa *pTWRr saa paaaa raar gar aaaw ptIs. ppt aRr- 
afCr ate aTp aa, taar IrpCt faata pRRr aRFraair aaa arfr. qaTRiT ^rrr 
Wrir ’srfa ai fiaa aaaMr aa at^i%ar a? aRRRr aR ^Rar<a 

aaR %r, m ajRRTBT aaria aKr rCt ar ai#. H,W' aaa l ag^ia m# gia war ag r a 
aaar aRia m saa aRiar Riaaia agaaia aifa faa arat aaaa aaara aaaaTrar 
i^aia ail. aiarail aRi^fr atar qaaifarcar asiaaaa airaaRJiaaRr aaa'ra gaRwr 
aRRRar aaai fMfr laaan ma'r aCi aaa garir ?sai^r aaiara faar caaia faa^a 
ara aiffa; m gar-ahar aiaar ?r ga aariaR a#n agRiw siar €r?a crrir ? faara- 
ai^a aaiasi ^aaTia ftafa gaRaaraniat oraa: aa ? a a’RwNar ??rg^ T%ar fa- 
aua la^qia: maa cnaara, a®?t aartcfra g^ra ga=ar saara aarara ai# fq^a ar*a 
at cuRHRra aw fTRara aria aa?7 ataranaa ar| qua ? aa wia aa itw-m w 
wt aiRraRr q?a araara a snasRata aara. aa ftparaiaa ^rar aaar araara 
RiaT gaaT araR at ? # fara^a ^Ra'ra aaaos aRUFar araia?: Ra qr^f^ara 
aRa a(r ara \ | caRfia aaaa ar|i. ftgnaraia ^faaa srcaTaRr^r £t wa qflcaT- 
aa aiaT | arti; qa ^faar, aaar, arw siraia rr fsaiaar ar?aai?fraT stagra 
3R siiawr aaRgt a ; a|r aa rI a?: rr oiaaaa qR°arar ^air gana gaRTair 
gr% list at | sfia atr aa ? arara, ^ar wia aaaiaaR anfa 5rfaai%a sta- 
aR'rat— aa at Rtqfr ciar ai 'Rtar caar — snqar aar aaaq itq’faqara ara- 
aia afl ri car lata aar a^ar aags ^fraaRra, safa aai aaraaiar faatr 
r%r aTa’jfr aaa; aat qt^arla aar-a aratr aa RRartar gara gaa aa aara psa 
Rrar aqfa aaraar aa apTaiqrat s^raaRla, aar ira^ra saa arat ta ar|. 
R^rarata aaaai 'brr ar sjapaT-R apira atpr arfr, I ataraara atra. 
ttarsraaa qaqqq ^aara Rraara ar;aR ar rrt 3?t faaaa aat. Raa pc a 
aaaaa as| ar araRT ^raaRRp 5% pa. aarar g^a aa afaarfpr sfpgra 
rtrt pg N a aa atp 3TRRR aap aa ap arcaRRrqaja ?par aara |r|a faaaar 
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c^T dRiW ^ ^T^T^T ^fT^TPri^ ^F/T^j, rf^cT^T 

^TN’^^r^TT ^P^T I T^T TN'4^4 ^df'TRT W^ ^TTW f[ c5£TTcT STT 1 ^ <( ; Jt^H 

anaramf nr gn amfe annin rff naan ar?n pam I mmar a gcn|t iwr afea 
art- amnarn annmpn fersrr pt nn fen rrp amipnar to pa nn an artr 
fen %n pan nrp. pan Parian anr fen nnfern ani amnam nr acnrama; arm ngn 
anpam anpraa aim p°nm gn nrnn nip ann nfr ngn anpamrn nrnnrn a man 
spapa a infer antfe. ang anm anamm nip anar aafepn anam t agrin ang 
nppgg arm nra an ga armr gmgiama nraja pa; yiw nnnpin mfep naan ara 
nip nanrnar aaiR min ampr nnamrafn raarn pfe am aipin ~ng afp 
akpnpn nanma man Pp, f nip nrarp mania nanarn aafep gsi=nm main 
pnrnpn nnr. aar%a nnfein Ptatfrm gig main fear g:nt pn nraa afta rfen am 
arta, pa anafninm nrappaanr t fenann an nfe apn at; ana gnrrgr an 
Rnmfer gmgT paam mar argn an mmnnm mr asrpn niaigg n ami miaigg 
pnp asm rnaamn nipan arnn nan aia-grat aranr rf, ngn %nam nnamn 
pfep anar araa ann maama tan arta. arfeprnn agamkar aranafef main fear 
nifinpn niarag amain nip an nip. afenfra mania maps nnrp fepnmn ana 
pp. gainim magmnrn a rp pn annin PTgan pp aaqs amn fnaa^ ppt; arm 
gamin npqrfnfetn gamr ptppi-pp an %ar ^an gainfa nanTm nans aa+fr 
aiwn ng ana paa afein afna afe ama ana pn, ¥. amfr amap nmaRrn 
ntnamm mr%a an nrp. nfeRT nlnaninia pa nnar ^prprt namn n aninni ga na 
nfe: tpSi paa feirfnnnn RTpgn ptip n^n panr arn gi anr an u PP Rnmra nafea 
anfe arnn, mrama prann nknrar paRRn^r afep nnrpnr naa n nk ppaps 
amap nnarnTn ga anfepfer gsgit nnin n anani arnar nrnnqpft gpgn nanra aar 
nrka. aram ^ amgamrar aramp nar arpr an nip; qa ainfep nantan afa 
aiapnmgp aR fiRim man anntnr nRaagarnra ppr patga arainm afr naps 
pqa araar ar| ?fr pag qma ?r ga fearar nm ak, apaqaRT rfen gcnataarar 
nra nfe. aar garga qm^R asasrnp qfnarnr nrc-aarnia pgq an, am pnpnrar 
anna arp p agna fep nan agnara^n faaopnmfei p nraarn^rar gap amror 
nnamm an nna pa nna nn amp p?ara ail. appn a pn fern fer aap nn- 
pnm naaa anfern argi; a mnat sfer nnpr art af, ; aina a ran a amp; nma- 
amR fpr ait. nrantepn ^n an^ara aaR am an°arn pnrnrn nrnafia aaaa an- 
nr=p niara nn a man arnn nrnr an nnamm aarfer jprn nnamrn pan gag 
PRtn aanopnrnnr ait. P ni-ai gpain nrpr afaartr anrp %am RTapp aft a 
Rtar gnp np ar garan a#m paiar aai pgr art, arinf nnamm am aarnar 
np fparn mrn arp nan nrp. an arnRi nratnf aranr^aRr rnaa anninr aarr 
aarnkr np gprn amr-fetan qaami^ar ganarf fep parar arm linin’ nam spa 
fep nnamrn am ganr fearntn feamr anginpam anrar, p gmgrp par pin iprt 
nm^rRrRi aan gmRi fpriRr artn an arprn man nrti. gaaai Rinquiin nn 
imp aar araaiaaarn ar ganr anarmaip nn am mnnr aftn. artni grafp aTtr 
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T^PTcr: 'WT STO? WcT 5®q qr qF^Tqr faqR qqrqf, W 3Tm STTW 

Tyrant, ‘arret qqq qqqq. ’ attfr qq ^sft *^q sn%. qqrq *F?qqgj%f35 sqrq 
srraqqt £[q‘Fqr qqicffa tkrqrqr stfqqq irroqt *rcqtq atnq^r r%^fr qs qrz q^mrq? 
q#qr atq qr^q | qicr gqrc^qr q wro qqqrqra qrff. qrmqr arq^q w^t 
qnt% q to; tw ^riqq^qr qqqrqt: n^rq qqfqq trot fqq^qfq q qm 


attiq qtq r%raq w?w=qiqi qtrotr jqroiTO qqqtqt: w.fz qq^: qqr. arqsfr 
qqqqq aqqqqq qfarra^t to itrosr qrfr q jfqqrqrqr atgvrq tuq 3^ qr gqfr 
s^iw^r *115.1, 5 FTT^jq 5 fq» arr^rr' !jq; trriqqi qf, rqqq q£i ij i qq ^1^3 atTirq. 

am qsfr qqnn: q sm qr qrqiqrcr qq anqsq #sr sriq 53tq qfqq qq arqf^rq qfsrqrrjq 
qm qtq %qc5T qriT, q? mqsi; q^rrq qrqqq gqmq t qqqqiqt qajtq sfro qif%%. 
qtrm |mr sqqqr qs irrqq qqi qsq; qw qnq qtqqqr fqqrf #t ww qrfr. tqrq q?q 
#^q qii»q msTHi 1 ^ 5^ q<fq tfcq’q s[f t^qq qqrq aq%; qrm diq : 3qw at?mq a^iuqiq 
qqqqqre Crar areft qwqrrqqa armfr smi arrt. 
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Exc G. 

( Ircmslation of the Marathi leader printed in column 3, 4 and 5 of page 4 of 
the issue of the “ Kesari ” newspaper , dated 26th May 1008, and having a 
foot-note, as translated -, ‘This newspaper tvas printed and published at the 
“Kesari” printing p>ress, No. 486, Narayen Peth , Poona, by Bal Gangadhar 
Tilalc \ ) 


The real meaning of the bomb. 


Great commotion was caused not only in India but also in England by the 
secret bomb society discovered iu Calcutta and by the bomb which exploded at 
Muzzaffarpur. At this juncture two kinds of news were simultaneously flashed 
to England ! One (was) that the bomb had taken birth amongst the Bengalis 
and the other (was) that ten or twenty thousand Afghan troops having attacked 
the fort of Landi Kotal, an indication began to appear that* war would break 
out with the Amir. Not only was there no special commotion in the public 
opinion of England owing to the news of the fighting on the frontier, but even 
the news of the war with the Amir paled before the news of the bomb* For 
some days the bomb in India had become the sole subject of talk and writing 
in England. This news produced an extraordinary effect upon the people who 
are always eager to hear sensational news, upon the writers in newspapers and 
upon Members of Parliament; nay, it bewildered even the wealthy bankers of 
London, who carry on financial operations, holding in their hands the strings of 
the wealth of the whole of the continent of Europe; and they refused to lock 
up (their) capital in India on merely the old terms ! The East India Railway 
Company was trying (about) this time to raise a pretty large loan in the City of 
London; but the bomb having thrown a little discredit in England on the 
Indian administration and on the huge concerns dependent upon that adminis¬ 
tration, the money-lenders and the banks in London did not agree to subscribe 
to the loan without demanding a considerable premium above the stipulated 
interest. So much commotion did not take place in England even at the tim e 
when Mr. Rand was murdered on the Jubilee day in the year 1897. The minds 
of the people of England were not so much attracted cowards India even when 
Lala Lajpatrai was deported and Government declared that an attempt was 
made to tamper with (the loyalty of ) the Sikh Regiments ; even the Tinnevelly 
riots did not create so much stir in the public opinion of England. The public 
opinion in England is distinctly seen to be inclined towards the view that if any 
extraordinary event has occurred in India since the year 1857, it is the birth 
of the bomb. 


To understand the real meaning of the bomb, all the following three 

things (a) should be calmly considered, (namely), 
(a) Lit., conditions. what (is the) cause (that) led to the birth of the bomb 

party in India, how will this party fare in India, and what effect will this party 


f 
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produce on the administration and the people ? All thoughtful people seem 
now to have formed one opinion as to the cause that gave birth to the bomb 
party. This bomb party has come into existence in consequence of the oppres¬ 
sion practised by the official class, the harassment inflicted by them and their 
obstinacy in treating public opinion with recklessness. The bomb exploded 
owing to the official class having tried the patience of the Bengalis to such a 
degree that the heads of the Bengali youths became turned. The responsibility- 
of jthis calamity must, therefore, be thrown not on political agitation, writings 
or speeches, but on the thoughtlessness and the obstinacy of the official 
class. In the last two issues we had published it as our opinion that doing 
away with the rights of the subject (and) passing new oppressive laws 
was no remedy against the bombs, and that the bombs would cease only 
with the grant of important rights to the subjects and by increasing their 
prosperity. It is a matter for satisfaction that in England, too, 'opinions quite 
similar to those published in the Kesari have been publicly expressed by 
even high Government pensioners like Sir Henry Cotton (and) Sir William 
Wedderburn. Government have taken to disregarding the advice of good 
people by placing reliance upon the false reports of the wicked detctive Police 
who are adverse to the weal of Government; and owing to this, the obstinacy 
of Government to view the people with a malignant eye and to exercis3 a harsh 
sway over them does not lessen. It is the opinion of Sir William Wedderburn 
that this obstinacy gives birth to the bomb. Sir Henry Cotton says that Bengali 
youths, having been subjected to the punishment of flogging, became naturally 
exasperated in consequence of the affliction of disgrace and joined the bomb 
party. The ( sentence of) flogging (inflicted) by the Magistrate drove the 
youths towards the bomb party; was this the fault of the youths or that of 
the whip in the hands of the official class ? (The officials) flog the backs of 
the youths over and over again and drive them to the mouth of a ditch; and 


(then ) if any one of them, despairing that ( his ) suffering does not. eeas6 no 
matter what he does, thinks in a paroxysm of discomposure why he alone should 
fall into the ditch, and jumps into the ditch after catching bold of the leg of 
the person flogging him, who is (to be held Responsible for this mishap? 
"Why do you, in the first place, drive the youths to the ditch of despair by 
repeatedly flogging their backs? It is human nature that one should try to 
drag down the precipice along with oneself the man who has flogged him to the 
ditch of despair, sorrow and exasperation. At such a time, will it be reason¬ 
able to say, ‘ You should perish alone, falling down (the edge of ) 
the cliff, why do you drag me also’ ? If a man be drowning in water and 


some one approaches him with the good desire to save him, even then 
the drowing man does not fail to catch him by the neck, A man be¬ 


wildered by difficulties becomes ready to do harm even to (his) benefactor. 
Then, if one, while drowning in water, gets within reach of the person who has 

thrown him into a sea (b) of trouble, where shall we 
find among worldly persons (a man of) such gener. 
ous and cool temperament that he will not drag the other ( person ) along with 


(&) Lit, deep part in a river. 


himself towards the path of death ? The Bengalis persistently agitated against 

the partition of Bengal in a constitutional ( c) 

(') Lit, proper, mannar; but they did not get redress. Well, it 

id) Lit, saying. did not matter if there was no redress. Thinking 

( d) that they would improve their condition 

by resorting to stcadeshi , boycott, national education and other approved methods 
of self-reliance, they betook themselves to the path of national regeneration ; 
thereupon some of the authorities caused their (own) heads to be turned by 

this patriotism of Bengal, and letting loose some 
(e) A sharper, knave* Musalman gundas (c) upon the Bengalis, caused 

damage to their property and to the honour of their women. This lesson of 
taking indirect revenge for going against the inclination of the official class 
was set by some turn-headed officials to tho Bengali youths. As you sow, so 
you reap. The officials become turn-headed ; the Bengali youths also became 
turn-headed. On the occasion of the Comilla and other riots, some of the 
authorities resorted to a path of violence partaking of the nature (of gratifi¬ 
cation ) of private grudge, %iz* y thrashing the Bengalis indirectly] by secretly 
taking advantage of private or religious feuds and overawing them by means 
of terrorizing ; ( and ) the Bengali youths also adopted that very path of violence. 
The action of both is of the same nature and both are equally guilty. Calm and 
thoughtful philosophers will weigh both in the same scale and put the same value 

upon both. When (/) Agya Vetal (/) moves 
abroad, bombs are bound to explode in rear and 
in front; this is the settled course of nature. 
At such a time, the deities, regulating the crea¬ 
tion, do not pray to the god Brahma for put¬ 
ting a stop to bombs, but they pray to Him 
(as follows ) :— u Please stop the wanderings of Agya Vetal and make him 
sit calmly with the four boundaries of the temple assigned to, and prescr 
ibed for, the demon The bomb is the reverberation of the terrific roar 
of Vetal when he leaves his place and wanders according to ( his) whim. 
The Creator of the world has not so constructed the earth that the echo 
of shrill and terrible shouting should be sweet to the ear. Like sound, 
like echo; the only difference being that the waves of the echo continue 
to become more and more minute and disappear. The echo of a sweet sound 
is called an alap (g) and as these alaps become more and more minute and 
indistinct, the minds of the hearers become the more 
[y] [Bumni!D s of a tuno.] pleased ; but when an echo is heard that a network 
of minute and secret societies ha3 been spread in the surrounding hills and 
caves owing to (the inauguration of ) a terribee and fearful policy, then all 
persons become anxious to see when the harsh, asinine voice of the official class 
will stop. 

It is not that the Parliament and even the Liberal party does not contain 
turn-headed men who support the views of the Pioneer , the Englishman, and 
the Bombay Times. The Honourable Mr. Rees is a Member of Parliament 
belonging to the Liberal party, and his view about the bomb-affair is that the 
bombs have come into existence owing to the official class not having been 


(/)-*••(/) (A. demon. In 
his name there is a mantr* at 
the reeitafcion of which fire is 
hiudled la the person or pro¬ 
perty of the man to le in¬ 
jured. 
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able to strike sufficient terror (into the minds of the people ) by repressing the 
natives and exercising stringent sway ( over them ) ! The people should have been 
well ground down ; how would they, then, have ventured to make bombs ? For 
making bombs, some knowledge, the power of a little money and some assist¬ 
ance of men are required. Why has the official class given even such facilities 
to the people as would leave them sufficient knowledge ( and ) sufficient amount 
of wealth to prepare bombs and as would produce even one or two irritable men 
( among them) ? It seems to be the opinion of ( the Honourable ) Mr. Rees 
that the people have not been so sternly oppressed as they should have been. 
If any man is to be slapped in the face, then the slap that is to be given 
should be so severe that no strength either to cry or even to murmur should be 
left to him. The blow was mildly given and, therefore, the loud crying (in the 
shape) of the bomb is heard. Mr. Rees, therefore, advises Government—“ If 
repression is to be practised, then press down forcibly without love or mercy, crush 
down the heads of all in one and the same fashion, let a level plain be made all 
round, and then the reverberation of your tyrannical acts will be heard nowhere. 
If Government leave all bounds, as suggested by the Honourable Mr. Rees, then 
the consequence thereof shall never be beneficial to Government and to India. 
Even bombs can be prepared with a little knowledge, at a small cost and with 
small effort, still there is not much danger from them at present to the official 
class. The bomb is not as dreadful in India as it is in Europe; the reason of this is 
stated by the Bombay Advocate to be that even though some turn-headed people 
(ready to) prepare bombs are found, still, there being the Police and other people 
anxious to give information about such turn-headed persons to the authorities, 
secret bomb societies cannot fail to be immediately brought to light in India 
like the one of Calcutta. A few turn-headed persons have been produced 
by the policy of repression at present in force. If, as the Honourable Mr. Rees 

advises, (h) all the authorities in all places begin 
to intimidate one and all in one and the same 
fashion, and (if all people) (i) becoming of the same 
sort are converted (f) equally into turn-headed 
persons throughout their lives, then the number 
of the backbiting gentry will (fast) dwindle down; and who can say that 
turn-headed men will not begin to appear even amongst the Police ? The 
spread of English education in India, the pride of nationality which is being 
born amongst the people and the sun of Japan’s rise which is mounting to the 
meridian, if all these facts be taken into consideration, (it appears that) if 

. Tx Government act upon Mr. Rees’ advice, (J) they will not 

0) ( i •, saying.; possibly be benefited thereby to the smallest degree. 

It is a mistaken idea in itself that the people prepare bombs owing to their 
having been puffed up. He who tells Government at this juncture that the 
intoxication of the people culminates in bombs, should be regarded by Govern, 
ment as their enemy. Government allowed the natives and some of the 
Members of Parliament to write without restraint, (and) to speak without 
restraint and allowed unrestricted agitation to go on; (and) thereby the minds 
of the people, too, lost all restraint and some of the youths became turn-headed: 
this argument itself is indicative of the aberration of the intellect. (Suppose) a 
son comes of age, (and) the father refuse to get him married at his (proper) stage 


(li) (Lit., says ) 

(i)— (i) (Lit, beads 
the«same string.) 


woven on 
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of life and if the strength (sufficient) to withstand the influence of that stage 
of life is not found in him, then who has exceeded the due limit ? The father 
or the son ? By whom have the bouuds of the stage of life been transgressed ? By 
the father or the son ? A son in the form of a nation was born in India in conse¬ 
quence of English education, (and) in the ordinary course of nature he came of 
age in accordance with the tendency of the times which brought about the rise 
of Eastern nations like Japan, etc.; now it is proper in view of his stage of life 
to associate him only witn institutions (carrying with them) the rights of stvamjya . 
As Government are neglecting to take care of ( i. e. t to maintain ) this congruity 
( befitting ) the stage of life ( of the nation ), the conduct of some of the youths 
has transgressed ( due ) bounds. Before this unrestrained conduct becomes the 
rule of every day life, Government should, by recognizing ( the meaning of ) 
the (present) stage of life, take measures first of all to bring turn-headed per¬ 
sons to their senses by associating the youths (of the country) with institutions 
(carrying with them ) the rights of swarajya. The father who is himself adul¬ 
terous, whose predilection is to spend the whole of the family property 
upon his own indulgence and unrestrained conduct, and wjio does not 
fail even to, throw the burden of debt on the next generation for the 
sake of his own pleasures and sports, that father alone conducts himself 
in a turn-headed manner with a turn-headed son and (thus ) sets about com¬ 
mitting the heinous sin of making the son conduct himself without restraint 
every day ( of his life ) # To interpret the bomb as meaning that the the people are 
puffed up and are beginning to defy Government, is like asking Government 
to imitate (the doing of ) a self-willed, unrestrained and licentious father. The 
meaning of the bomb is not well explained by the theory of the arrogance of 
the people. The bomb is an instrument showing how exasperation is growing 
amongst the people by the acts of Govenment, and how the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment has departed from ( all) correspondence with the proper wishes of the 
people. If there be any means of measuring the extreme degree of the people’s 
disappointment and of the exasperation engendered by such disappointment, 
these are ( to be found in ) the excesses like bombs. If there is any ( influ¬ 
ence ) that keeps ( a man ) from violence when ( he ) is separated from things 
dear ( to him ), it is the ( slender ) thread of hope, and when even this thread of 
hope is cruelly snapped, then those who are scorched by separation ( from their 
beloved objects ) become turn-headed. When a man sees nothing hopeful at all 
in his surroundings, then his mind naturally becomes disgusted with those 
surroundings. When the surrounding circumstances are such that they connot 
be agreeable to the condition of a society, or when a society becomes despondent 
and finds it impossible to bring itself into conformity with its surroundings, then 
terrible occurrences like bomb-outrages, transgressing all bounds, begin to take 
place. It is the opinion of Spencer that when a Government begins obstinately 
to practise oppression and persistently refuses to give proper respect to public 
opinion, then such a state of things is positively produced that changes in the 
administration are not brought by means other than terrible means ; fhe 
nature of the people and such surrounding circumstances no longer harmonise 
with each other ; and the terrible things that are required to be done at such a 
time to maintain harmony are called a revolution. Government should, at the 
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present juncture, keep this philosophy of Spencer constantly before their eyes ; 
owing to Western education, the spread of the idea of nationality and the rise 
of an Eastern nation, the old national character of natives is at present under¬ 
going a change. An opposition has arisen between the national character of 
India and the institutions of Government, and the time is approaching for action 
being taken to bring about a harmony—an action of revolution- The means of 
recognizing this are, according to the philosophy of Spencer, acts of violence 
and recklessness like the bomb ( outrages ). This time of revolution has not yet 
beo'un in India ( but ) it is to begin hereafter. Therefore, like a wise person. 
Government should, from the very first, seize with their hands this coming time 
by the forelock; and, instead of leaving to the people the work af bringing 
about the revolution, they should of their own accord begin to effect proper 
reforms in th e system of administration; this will prove more beneficial both to 
the people and to Government. 


[#, JL’s High Court , Bombay, A true translation. 

Translator's Office , 11th July 190S ], L. N, MANKAR, 

Third Translator* 


M. 587. 
F. 35. 
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Ex. G. 


[ Thi following is the original Marathi text or the artiifo cf which Ex G % is 
a translation . ] 




RR 3 R. 

(Wr, at. =t$. * ?«,»<;.) 

^t^rtS^TT^TT 3H ^ 3 

*1°^ cTC RW^TcT^Cr *TTtf ^T^To 3373>T # ^JT 3*Fff ^FT SHK^i ^RT£ZJT FF5T- 
J ^cW H^*T ^FT^T *4^^! ! ddio) dToo^Ri ^T^cTR iTT^T., ^ ^fTT 

qTRT ^Hl u h' i ll u l 'fclditf I^C'-qicK -dld> ^TTddT5^ ^4RRTT ^ffeqrT 

?rri r f^t^FRir. ^rt^rr qRnfr# RRRdRr ^wrirr fwr rir? 

zzm rct ?d#q <k wRRtgs wtrtw y^rrqr ? ratf r i r h,f.i x^xst. 

rtf^RRcfR dlddloif fT TrqR =rR5RRT q 3^rf i^g- jfjgR 

lil<11 ildl. ddr-hlR/T: ^Id-J-MI V!/+,u j -|l'+.fRTT RRTq 3Td«^| yT'PRR,, RAH'-MRly 

5RRFR* ? qRRRRrry R+rRrqtqR 5TT qRRfRT ft^ejir qRimr *nw; fc#q ^ tr 
3 <.iM<a«idi« SRTRT qTRT 5RTRT *d<H Wl^t si<A-di <1 '-tv* ,J i 1 -41 <* 3*1 ■'■di sqjqqq^f- 

'Ttfr §n diddld df4d q?R #5% q ft^«TRTcT R 'J'Tkdld ildTd< arsq^q Z'WM RR'f 

qiq>Ry ! %$z ^rtqq qqqr srr qwr ^<id =f^r jtti qr§r qrqRR-qr m z i iid 

sldl; T^T qFRR&RRRTqT ^ 3JT tMo-HdRq^ 3?W^T 3RR5RT IR? 5R7Jf- 

RRfr fd^wd« #rJTTS3iT5® qf^ftrr qm #3 rt qtqtfr jrrr qifridc-qiRidiq ^ 
<As«i^i di=r+,RRf 3 f^pfi q>^5 %y ?TTff. ^TRST j^f«)fa-t-qf fqqsfr 

e.di-dl 1TF5T, dl^ddTgf f^yH-Jd^T 5Tc?Tcff. yiyr y^nTdTR ^Tt^fr 

?^tr ^ Rkdi-di qyd'jfid ffejrr w^r myr art d^+.K^f ^ttsk %y, tpi 

ftp^Midid ftyidd--dl 5Wf TR ?dTJ ^'<R5r R^RT; icRRpfi^JT ^RTgs% RjyFPTRT 
yi'+ddid ^RCT 5RRF5 5TTFST dT^f. 'li^vs divid'd< ftp^RRT ^ ^FT^f RRSJiT WtZ 
SRW 5RR5 dT ^TRnfte^TRr 3TSRTH: Cf fR, 3RT SlWRrair fcjtfRrT-RT y f^.ddK r 
S5ira TScT 371%. 


dlddi»-4NI ^1 ST'-T flJRTRTCr 'TRT^’ ^PJTRT S ffp^KRT sp^TO 3TT3T, 

ff^TRT^r sir Tsjrt ^ -diy^idK# ant, apf^ ?n tsjrt tr^tr ^pr^rvtrrt x 
yid.id< ^r trt^, w ?fH?r F'rTr wtw (rk %yr qrf^d. xix-mjrxj #jtrt 
qiR' j iig^ frcf^Rft gf f^qr<t sncn g%dd utrrtr^ t^rt an|. 

JTTRT ^sJdigSj 'dldlgi q yid.ddlR qRTRTRT ?5ig® U qRT—qg arRRf 57R5T. 

rrst dWRT ^Nr fwr arr|qjRT anqwCr qqR R r -d i d i sr 


q7RTKT zmvr. 


d®?t ^r aRSJTqt <.M^R «<aid<. f%qr RquijcR 5T iRfidi arrd4T<r— 
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qrrppT 3TTqppR q pT^ -il+rti 'TTTpf. pp% =prq qqRf q,iqq 

3RR5R 3TTm t dlRI'V-lip pfaq JR^T IRP PfrqT^ I^PR q SPlt iRdipra' 
qi<tiq<?qH'q I qmr^ qq m d'JiK snpi, ppi p%qr str^i prqp pfaarq rpt qR 
5FBm uftnq %p pp- ^rrr JfRra: pipp PiRnRjfrq jr fqpqqqp p irRt qfeq, 
^r fq'-qq qstdq ttKdP tKPtl q : §qT qq^TPHlCf HRR* PP 3TI^f, PTiqidMI ’TTS 
fFT. PPRP % qiisttlc* 3H PIP? <8 Ml RqRP IRTT^R FTR P3R PPT P- 

thl-a n Hg R IPT PUP poqpqr P^RRI PSqi PPP 3?f| 3TTf«T RfTTJSS PBFR qPT2 
q^q PP 3RR *TRRIKJRT tK^bK^r p ^*TT pp *TTp; p p qTqqTcoqRT PR qPT, 
sih p fpqq pr JR ptp p prT ppt fpnrTRT qfr, ptrit ppp jtr- 
rcpff RTPT P D qR PIP; RTf® pqipnxqr g:PR Rlppqm qpTPT P3R PR? pq- 

qspft ^RT PP. tfTpTT^ PqqRI porRT qTqqpp fTPjq IP5; P 3TPT<T 

^ROTfP eBT ^FBRIPTI^r PURR P^PP \ CROIRP qTSIP PR 3TT53TT?5 cPT^TF 

ppqqq mrpqqrq Pim~qmr wr, mp w i;p qrpp ir pp 
^ refr ppt pr ?pq qrp, ppt rrpp rippr ®rm qq^q -jrwtP q;i tp ? phi 
pfa tpir qm, Pfq; jpppp qrq pr p ppt?t sp pip, p pi 
3RT'pq^5 Prcqpj: w ? qralp pr sTiPd prr rrrfpt ^■pmci ipfi ppp 
pup ftPoRT p \ sqR 3imrp sqppir, rrrrp ^ RpqRP ppipri 
^ jqr^T <h i *4^5 c^TT^r ^tt^tt^t ^rt^t 

371%. ^IT C W^A\^ ?T^ ^rCt ^r^T ^T ^T-^dl^ 

STR TpJM tl^Fh4 tips qpr 1 qiPRT H3P pp 5TPBI PFT eP^I PP%- 
oin-cqr Ri^-ssq pup c^Kqi pqs w eitt i 7 -irp bbto firJr qiFPiti p u iRi 
^p=r qrp. pjpp p*?i PTPt PiwRTtip pqpt: ^rtpri ji^p pp. 

JRT qfPTd gPT 3RRTTP PB3R PpcT PPP^I PT ppqqtq 3TTP, ?R PIP PRI:- 
-rrr JJrg—qP^vV q STTPPpFB ^ 5TRT PT RFftT ?IRBtcr qil^fl qPBR ? PIT^f 

<b'rbtp w ppq qq+TPRR^ =qsqs %p; q^i pt^i p? siirar Pp. «r 

p? pn^r ppdt p|i; rpp, qfpqiR, psr rqrejw pr riprrt ^ ^qrpiqp^r ^ipp 
pm prqp ppr pru ps ^r 0 !? ^ ppq ^^RfRqi ppbst 551 m; pp qppimi pi 
fqsprwPdTHBj pp pfpErppi pf ratpi pip pttppr pp gtRpq 

3 % p ?5 qppimi pbppp ^ pqp^p p^p ppp ^tmr. pfqptPqppr ppp 
w qpqp pttppp p qp pp BirqfqiB pripptp pup pqk 
p^jT f^r. 'jRi eTR prrt. prtpp wqte urs; pttp dv j ip ppqf^ pr. 
? 5 qq wig, ^rmp fw pwq; PiPirp qpip qqpp ptrpp pipj? pppip, 
q vM?[ pppt Rif?r bpp qpqppqi, Rrrpfr pnw ^qpqr swramra m pp 
pfqqirPTP pipsip pr w qp pqnf^i; qpp qpiRffr #q pqpqmrp 
pq pcp. pqi^rti PR pip ^tpitp ^ pqp pqp*4r. pr q fqptl qqqqp 
pqTqip TRBpq qtrpfr pppr stiri pp^rfi qqp ipr sppir. PPTqqTpq pqRiq 
qp ttri3 ^ qtqpe* pqrqqi^^, p qfeqi q>P sqpp pt^ . ppt qp v.pq rqqpq pi- 
Tjpqr qqp pqps p p pop qpppr PRrqqr p'R qrpq, p 'PPcPR #qR 
qq qipr qqrarp stqq qpi q rrrr qpqr qqp% qq-'qrqq qqq^r qqftq w 
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snFRikr sw-ftt scuga ^tftt ¥pth?e gjj.-^T- 

tht sn^Fqft #mT55r sjnr. ^ ark^RFTT ST^rfa ^iV^: Pftrt 3Rft 'T^rkr 

V^MI -dddHtiqid 3^55# ?fT^r. q-ddd 'Tf^yi' v: qT%, HRT'‘^rk; 5 #v^Nit c5tj[ 

^ gg im ^Rrra- >efr. ^.(Mi qwr sFidid, z | stfspt ^nr% 

^ STo^Jrii jTfd' -dldld cRTrT^T kkTT^T JR 3TT% 5 Ii ST^TvT W *Tg7[ h VRMq; R3T- 

-ficlig^ ? m ^rrs ^RHR^r 'frff ark, W jrf^tft 

^F^T *l<v*TT r + b ^.T ^ MSeri 3{^F <FRR1T 5Jv3>H ^Rf, 


aRRTT, <=RfT 
e m^iA'SH 


^wr’, g^^r ‘jt^X gfe ^ irrqffc^ it^rz 

?kra’ ^ KMirt T^rFtfr qiiiid' 37 % qr?rr. qr. Cre ^tt^t 5 gqi fed <<5 t rsrRP$% < 77 ^ 115 % 
77*7177^ 'lH'*llc6iH't,<.<J||^<H'd7d : ^THT 377kJnq 37777 37T7[ 'k, qfedidl ^T^*7 CT^T fed 4,1 

4 . 7.41 3777^5 JTT'JiqH'Hi^ Miigfe ^.idi Kid'w ^<r<f srf^'wO'i^iivsr ^i%ctf 377757 q.ff, 
gFi*r #r-iTr3 iff, ?m 37757 #mfe 

kraikr jjRft ?Rfr \ qrnra ^^iwr qteM 5T^ Fmfe, t%i%ct fftP * 7*777 
siw, #ptt& ^RTOrr^Tkr 37 ^ krkww fmw, * 757 ^ 3^355 ft^ q 

H^K 4 <hi d^rwrf kka, ^d'4-41 THdfei Tkt sttwtj epif^f #frt k wm % *777 ’jtI^ 
imor kraid* feraw wi qrft% f^rar nr^r ^kr. 

sfNT^RT ^imi-fT ^R ^TT^T ^ ^ ^T ^Tf ^ ^Rfr ^T^r?T 

^R\Wj ^5^TR^T ^mt%. R^RTofTcr STW ^[R^>T ^TT^ ^TT^^T^T STT^T^T ^cT 3TI%. 

tt^RTTl^r ^T^RRT ^TRT ^T ^T^TCr ?R ^TT »T WT ^TTT^ ^1, 

mhl ^T^T ^TR^ff 3^T |FFl J^^TF ^^TI^F 5Fr%'^Ri' 

^TOT^T^T ^Tffo ^TT. tRT ^R^lld ^R^FR^ ^R ?Rfr^T ?TTf s ^ f^^qj ^ 

^TT^T WTRF R^RRT ^ %^tCl W IFTR ^7. ^ri^Tf^r 3Rq ffr^ 

I%Rfr^ : ^ ^T^n^TT TOR SRT ?TrT cRT ^TSRT 3F1 %^r7rT[^ FRiqr Hffcf 

^TRT. WM 5 ^NRT RRT^ ^RRRIF 3TT| T%RR ^f; RTR 3R*T 5 ^=^F ' 3f^- 

3T% zu\ qfi cjfqiTIcZT 3RUTR R[ ^T^T ; 3RvT ^ 1 % cRT ^TRfR"^RT 

SRR^FT Tn^P +^^1 M I l^rfl ^TF^f 1 TRRT ^ ^cR o?FFJ ^RR^ITg^ ^fTRTteqr^TT *TFT A- 

^co-^l ^T^Ticc^iM^Ff ft^^TRRT FTRFRTI^T ^TRqRTT^ TTf^TR qRRT. 

^RR5RT ^RT^TT ^WRP^TT *<5t^tT? ^Fff f^TRRR fTI%. ^TT. im ^ R Tc F Id ^TF>F- 

3TFT ^RT T^OTxT ^TTM^ItT ^T^RT ^RTRTT ^TR^T ^d|^ ^ tt^j TF^ft ffeq' 

Tuvvf^ cTqTRIM r TTfrruTF^r sndrjdWr ^rr %^Td* Rrfe^rf- 

crCr TRi ^frtr ^ttCrt ^5Rfr T%a5 1 J R^r flf^^Tcf frr^r ^rt 

vRTRRT FTSl^ikl ^TT^T^TRTj ^ ^T'RT^f RJRRRT RTFR^T 

^ §n ^ krar'^rr 1%^^ g^Kd ^ kfl'T cqj^qTTT^q 

•d^-Kqr 7%q fFr ii'+d qrCi. kr^s ir+.i^d srfkr dT^fis ^rr kkiTd. 

^r q7?qqiq 3 kkf ^ft. d'i'+kd( ^FJRrFn^ MdddN ^ffkrisqid' Cra^ ^ra 1 ^R'FRr^r ?ir 

^TRvT^q qfeTRT h Tlk- 
1 ^ ^?rr^ ^ ? -FT7F %qr, 

si 13 !? Frai-Ri f^rCf ^RiF5 fi^r kCr w qjq'pFF hrt^ ^rkwq fr^-^rrqr 
5^11 'Rtd' 3TT55T; STFTTR FJl^r 5T^^RT ftqdkFTpjir cfFf 
4 


^c5f ^TIRRRT RRiRd - ^TPTRT ^RRFRT RIT^T. 

5feRRT w ^RIT^RT ^TT^ ^ ^ ~ ~ 
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»ii , =hn.w, tor torrrt ar®® u'ln'rairjft ®tr® to ohi^i to® t®to?t ®T?r to ®t® 'PR? 
®R®r \ ®m® ®t g®T® % TORTOfr ®®kr #rff ®TO®r \ ®r®f® ®t g®T® ? ?®rt 
%£RT® tor®®F g®®r ftp®r®i® to®t® tort, r®t® torto® wk torri 3Rg®®R®r 

TT®R®T TORT® TO’frTO® ®T TO TO®T; TO®t c®T®T c®FTO TORR-pR RTO®R®T ?TitW 
TO®fa®R W TO® ®R® ?T®. ?T 3TTORRT ®R5 TOTT® 13 ®!® FIRiK ?®R® ®RR TOIcRT- 

gs ®??'r ®wr ®&® ®®t®®rtr sn® to?. ? I®t®®rr ®®® ®?®rr t?®r®t tor 
<rr^ ^n^r^TT ^r^rr ^r^rtf ^rwt^ri ^n^rW^i 

®r®tto rrrrt tott® toter® tot® %®r Trf|%. ®r ®r® r®: rtto®®!®!: ar®®r, r®> 

^®R R®lTO ® ®®T® 3®®!®? ®® fjR^cT ®R TO 33 ®®# TOFfl ®®TtT TOR, 3®R 

R®:=Rr *!®T^®T^Rft'®t 3®®®! ffelTO %®® ®RRT TO® iTO-U® TO g?P® ®r?f, ®f ®r®T 
®R TOTOE^ g®T®ft ®T®r+i<;NH«ii® ®F|® g®IR ?RjT ti'H ^UOTIft ®®® ?T?®, TO®® RR 
TO® TO®®T® ®®® ?f®T. RRTORTRT TO® Sfa TO®FR® RRTTO® TOF®TTO TO ®R ®R® 
TO?®, TOR TOR SR® R®?7, t®T® ® <p®TOft ®T®TR TO^TOR WW ®RTOr® R® 13 ®®®- 

m tot|. TOtii'RT ®to®4 ,3 if-®i ®f®®® tort®®!®! ®rt to tor ®t?t. to®tr®t ?c®t- 

g® JTTOTOTR TRT® T%cfr ®R® TORT 3Tl%, ® ®TO®®R®T TR ?®#RT ®T® FRTOTI RTCRT® 
TO® RTO® 3TT%, | TOTTOTR TO ®T®-®T®T TOT. ITOfr RTOTT ® TO TTOTTOg® ®c®TO TOTOT 
®®I® ^TTTO ®TTTO®T TOTTOR TO TOTOTO TOT®® TO%® TO FT TOTTOTORTTO TORRR TOT. TTO 
TORT TO? fTTO 5TTORT TORFftWTTg? TO TOT TORgFjr TFTO 3TTO, TO TO 3TTTO% 
TOTj ^ TO 5TTTOR1?T TOT f^^TTOTTR TOTTTO TOTO TO?T TO?R TO® TOTR ®R TO^reTO 
^TTOTR. RTOTORTO RTOT'f® TO?T TTgTOTTO ^?RT TOTO TOR TOTO, ^ S TO TOR? fTO TOT'frTOT'T 
TOT f?'<TTOTO TO^T TO®. TOTTTOTOTO R«RTTO TOT^off TORT TOTRRT TO® TOTRTO «R TOTO, 
T%TO TOFTO TOTR1TOTTT #Rt TOTTOf TOTTOTOTi R'-TcTRr TO® RT®T ®gr®TO TO R®TO TORT® 
3TR® TOTO, TOTO TOTOITORTTTOTO ®TO®TORf ®RT fFR ® ?TO ®RTO®. R-TOR 3# 
TT® an? ®T, ®TOR TOTTOF ?TR ®T??T TO ®R® ® ®TTO®T®T TO® TOT TOTR TORT 3 ® 
®TOTT®, ®»?T ®TOT TOTTRTTOI ?TOC TOR® TRTORTOR TOTO ®f® ® TO-HRRRR 
TRRTO® TOR ?R; ®TTOT®R Cf ®RRTO® ?f TO®^TR TO® TORRTOTO fi®R; 
3TTO RTO TOT TORT®TOT TTTORRFti TORT ®RTTRT ®TOR RSRI 5FIR SR RTOT®. 
TOTOR | ®R|TR TTOR, RTTOf 3TTTOTT ®(®®T5® ®®® 5T%® RR®; TORTO® RTOR, 
TTST®c®R®T TO7TO®T %®T®R, ® ®f®Tc® ®5R®T SRJTOR, TO® ®RR ®®R TTSf® TO® 
3TRT ®T®5® RT®® 3TTf. f|^®RR ®2I® TO® ® RRfO' TORT gi®'R f®®'® ®TOT TOR 
RTOTTTORR ®®WJRf r%®T-®RTRT %®T-g^ TORR'r ®® RTO RS® S®® 5®%. ? TO®- 

®r°®R ®r®® to® to ; ®R'®t ®rsihimtor ® T® ®r m® r®rR®r to®®t®7 , rrT ® 

TOT®® 33 ®®? IFc® ii TO. 5IT RiRTTO TO®T f|^®T®i® gRR TORT® RT®r ®H® 3^ 
‘?T®®TRf TO?. ®oft ®?R®T RTTOTTIRR TO g5T® ®®RT TOT TRRT TORT3R TO®T®1 
?RT® RTOT 5RTR R®g® RFTRTR ®T® ®R®R ®ff®fR^TTRi®T R®:R TO®®®®(® ®R® ®F®ER. 
®^°®T® 3RR TORT, ? TRR®T®T ® TRRR®T ?!Rr®T?r TORR (?®R? ?R. 
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Ex. H. 

{T> 'anslahon of ike Marathi leader printed in columns o, 4 and 5 of page 4 of the 
issue of the u Ke$ari y ' newspaper dated 2nd June 1908, and having a foot mote , a* 
translated, “ This newspaper was printed and published at the “ Kesari printing’ 
jpress No. 4 S6 Nnrayan Petli, Poooa, by Bal Gangadhar Tilah ” ) 


THE SECRET OF THE BOMB. 

From tlae murder of Mr. Rand on the night of the Jubilee in the year 1897 till 
the explosion of the bomb at Muzzaffarpur,no act worth naming (and) fixing closely 
the attention of the official class took place at the hands of the subjects.There is con¬ 
siderable difference between th9 murders of 1897 and the bomb (outrage) of Bengal* 
Considering (the matter ) from the point of view of daring and skill in execution, 
the Chaphekar brothers take a higher rank than (the members of) the bomb-party 
in Bengal. Considering the end and the means, the Bengalis must be given the 
greater commendation. Neither the Chaphekars nor the Bengali bomb-throwers 
committed murders for retaliating the oppression practised upon themselves; hatred 
between individuals or private quarrels and disputes were not the cause of these 
murders. These murders have assumed a different aspect from ordinary murders 
owing to the supposition (on the part of the perpetrators) that they were doing a 
sort of benefieient act. Even though the causes inspiring (the commission of) these 
murders bs out of the common, the causes of the Bengali bomb are particularly 
subtle. In the year 1897 the Poonaites were subjected to great oppression at the 
time of the Plague, and the exasperation produced by that oppression had not ex* 
clusively a political aspect. That the very system of administration is bad, and that, 
unless the authorities are singled out and individually terrorized, they would net 
consent to change the system—this sort of important question was not before the 
eyes of the Chaphekar brothers. Their aim was ( specially directed) towards the 
oppression consequent upon the plague, that is to say, towards a particular act. The 
Bengali bombs have of course their eye on the Partition of Bengel; but the 
glance of the bomb is ( also ) playing upon a more extensive plains brought 
into view by the Partition of Bengal. Moreover a pistol or a musket is an 
old weapon, (while) the bomb is the latest discovery of the Western sciences. 
The Western sciences have strengthened the power of the official class in 
every country. One ruler is able to fight with another ruler, but it has be¬ 
come difficult for the subjects in any country to fight with the army of 
that very country. The power of the army has terribly increased in conse¬ 
quence of new scientific discoveries; and the bravery of the people most 
celebrated for their valour proves useless in an instant before new guns 
new muskets and ammunition of the new sort. It was owing to this reason 
alone that the revolutionary plans of the Russian subjects failed in the 
year 1905-06; and if tomorrow the army of England becomes completely 
subservient to (the will of) the Emperor Edward VII, and if His Majesty 
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be so inclined, ( he ) will be able to reduce to dust, without taking much 
time, the institutions of Swavajya like the Parliament in England, whatever 
fitness for ( exercising the rights of ) Swarajya the people of England may 
possess. The Western sciences have made the might of armies so terrible. 
But in that identical minute seed which contains the power to produce a 
mighty tree, is also born, along with the birth of that tree itself, the 
{ principle of ) death, which is destined to destroy the tree. Death is ordained 
at the very time of birth. Birth is first eeen; the veil over death subsequently 
begins to be gradually removed God Himself creates the Universe ( and ) God 
Himself is the Governor of the Universe; it was the Westerners ’ science itself 
that created uew guns, new muskets and new ammunition; and it was the 
Westerners’ science itself that created the bomb. (Fearing ) that the people 
would uselessly continue to live on ( indefinitely ) and that ( thus ) there would 
be an excessive ( number of) living (people in the world), God created 
the sovereign remedy of death. This daily death does not possess the 
ability to put a stop altogether to life in ( this ) world; even though the 
operations of death be going on without a hitch, the force of mundane 
life is not lessened. Death does not change the current of worldly life 
nor does it do away with worldly life. The duty of taking away the pride of 
worldly life is assigned to death (and ) therefore, death takes care not to allow* 
life to become impure. The military strength of no Government is destroyed by 
the bomb ; the bomb has not the power of crippling ( the power of ) an army ; 
nor does the bomb possess the strength to change the current of military strength; 

but owing to the bomb the attention of Government 
towards// #( “ * attracted is riveted to ( a ) the disorder which prevails 

owing to the pride of military strength. 


Owing to the murders of 1807, the attention of the authorities was directed 
towards the disorder ( in) plague ( administration ); and since that time the 
aspect of the Plague administration began to change and complete tarnsformation 
took place in the plague administration very soon after. It is at present being 
asserted that Government care two straws for the bombs of the Bengalis. What 
do the words “ care two straws ” mean ? The Bengali bomb-makers have 
themselves admitted that the English Government cannot be overthrown by the 
bomb. There is no cause for Government to feel any fear of the bomb too; 
but the pride of military strength must necessarily be afraid of the bomb and 
it is not derogatory to any mighty power to frankly admit this fear. The plague 
administration in the boginning was ( such that it was) disliked by the people, 
was extremely vexatious and exasperating ; this fact was not at first known to 
Government. Mr. Rand’s murder brought this mistake to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment ; and after plague-riots occurred everywhere subsequently, Government 

did not also hesitate to openly admit the mistake. It 

J*].(&) [Lit., it is no* ( b ) is not to be understood ( b ) that because Mr, 

tne that. ] Rand’s murder took place, the plague administration 

was ( proved to be) mistaken ; the administration 
was a mistaken one from the very first, was wrong from the very start; but it did 
not appear to be mistaken to the authorities owing to (their) conceit about 
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[rf] [Lit, heads, ] 


(c) (Lit, required to be suffered.) 


( their own ) wisdom. Some things mast be viewed from the people’s stand¬ 
point ; it is by no means enough to look at them only from one’s own point of 

view ; this light had not dawned (c) upon the minds 
[<?] [Lit., illumined.] (d) of the authorities. This light dawned (upon their 

minds) owing to the murder of Mr. Rand, and the 
conceit of wisdom having produced knowledge (with¬ 
in itself), the conceit left the authorities so far at least 
as plague administration was concerned. What was there amiss in this ? 
Where was (any) stigma cast upon the might of the English Government in 
this? That (one) should not forget to make use of the eyes while walking, when 
is this (lesson) to be learnt if not when one has (actually) stumbled ? The man 
who says ‘Though I may stumble any number of times. 1 will remain blind 
like an intoxicated (person), despite (my) having eyes,’ is his own enemy. The 
Indian Government have had a stumbling (in the shape) of the bomb; and if 
Government do not make use of this stumbling in reforming the administration 
( of the country ), they will prove their own enemies. Such stumbles are 

(tf) necessary in life whether in the case of a king 
or a pauper; nay, God has so arranged the very con¬ 
stitution of the world that such stumbles should be experienced by all spontan¬ 
eously at the proper time and at the proper place. When the world goes on with¬ 
out a hitch for a considerable time, none begins to forget his duty and the 
intoxication of remaining alive without restraint begins to come over his eyes. 
The machine .of the universe is moving automatically (f) in such a way that 

he should suffer the stumble (in the shape) of his 
father’s death for the removal of this intoxication. 
It is not the case thast Death does not know that even if the father be 
dead, (his) son succeeds him in his place, that even if the son be dead, 
the grandson carries on worldly affairs ( and that further ) even if the grandson 
dies, the great-grandson comes forward (to take his place). Death ia not able to 
root out mundance existence; but the father’s death imparts wisdom to the son, the 
son’s death keeps the grandson in a wakeful condition aud the grandson’s 
death makes the great-grandson a man of wisdom. When a man refuses to learn 
wisdom from the stumble of death, he becomes the cause of his real ruin. 
Newspapers like the Bombay Times that are making a suggestion to 
Government that they should, without paying any regard to the bomb, go on 
conducting themselves with even greater intoxication, are, it seems to us, taking 
their revenge now upon Government (for acts done) in a past life. When a 
son is wild and licentious, he does not learn the lesson to be learnt from his 
father’s death, but on the contrary becomes still more blind from intoxication 
in consequence of such stumbles; such has been the condition of some Anglo- 
Indians. Just as the liqor-shop keepers and the prostitutes in a village are 
over) joyed to hear the news of the death of the father of a licentious son, so 
the Bombay “Times” (which is) stupidly intoxicated by nature, and some native 
(news) papers of Poona (and) Bombay included amongst journals indirectly 
supported by Government, seeing that the troublous time of the bomb 
has overtaken Government, are beginning to think that they would 
(now) fare sumptuously. This (over) joyed band of blackguards are 


(/) Lit, under self-inspiration.) 
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saying to Government that Government have had the stumble (in the shape) 
of the bomb owing to the writings in newspapers and the speeches of the 
^National party; (and) that, therefore, without paying any heed to the bomb* 
Government should muzzle these papers and speakers. In 1897 this set of 
blackguards had bought very similar imputations ( against newspapers ) ; and 

Government have tasted, (g) in the shape of of the 
[/7] Lit., the witter frui/s lia^e bombs, the bitter fruits of that policv of repression 

garment]. that has been continuously maintained by them for 

the last ten years on account of their being half- 
influenced by these imputations. If Government do not change this policy at this 
time, its consequence will not fail to be even more terrible than at present to the 
rulers and the subjects. 


The answer given by the newpapers enjoying the favour of the official 

class to ( the question ) as to why the bombs should be utterly disregarded, is that 

this is an attempt to intimidate Government and that if the people once come 

to know that Government are afraid, they will not fail to harass Government 

by showing them the bugbear of bombs even in every trifling matter. 

This is a trick of begging for alms by intimidating Government ; 

it is not desirable to throw a piece of bread to those who intimidate 

(Government) in this manner, but the only path of wisdom is to 

give ( them ) two slaps in the face ; the master of the house should never allow 

beggars to form an idea that alms can be secured 

( h ) ( Lit. [ following the ] by the (h) indication of injuries upon their own bod- 

^i h ri S i° f a i Class ? f - te fvJ a . rs who ies. The host and the moderate mendicants should., 
extort alms by gashing their arms 9 

breasts, <tc, by combining together, drive away these beggars 

whe gave trouble by raising a clamour. The beggars 
should, taking into consideration both the wishes of the host and their own 
poverty, beg alms in a low tone and in soft words ; they should not emit a 
harsh sound like that of a bomb by overtaxing their (vocal) strength. The 
Bombay Times and other Anglo-Indian journals have, in the above fashion, 
given (their) reason why the policy of represaiou should be stringently 
enforced. Sophistrical reasoning of the above kind has been made use of owing 
to the nature, power and true meaning of the bomb not having been understood. 
To start with, the ve^y idea that bombs are thrown from a desire to beg alms 
by seeking to intimidate Government, is a mistaken one; for, terrible and 
deplorable occurrences like bomb (outrages) are considered by none to be 
pleasant and convenient. Bombs explode when the repressive policy of Gov¬ 
ernment becomes unbearable. Oppression is required to be practised by Gov¬ 
ernment first, while oppression (in the shape) of bombs at the hands of the 
people follows next. The above is a dishonest attempt to make it appear 
that Government are not at all at fault, and that bombs are thrown in a. 
hateful or overbearing spirit. If a system of rule, under which the pressure 
of public opinion is brought to bear on the administration, be not in 
vogue, if the situation be such that, while public opinion is on one side, those 
who bold (the reins ol) authority are os the opposite side,, then such a state of. 
things does not fail to become unfavourable to the rise of the nation. It is net 


looked upon as a sign of cowardice in England that the authorities should con¬ 
sider that public opinion is (entitled) to hold them answerable and that they 
themselves are responsible to public opinion. In India, the official class is 
irresponsible, and the efforts of the National party are (directed) towards 
making it responsible, or, in other words, towards securing the rights of 
Swarajycc to the people. To give the rights of Sicarajya at least partially to 
the people, whafc are the authorities required to do ? The authorities have to 
conduct themselves in subservience to public opinion, in proportion to the 
rights of Swarajya acquired by the people. That power shonld remain in the 
hands of such authorities as may be approved by the people and that it should 
be taken away from the hands of such authorities as may not be liked by the 
people, this itself is called (the exercise of ) the rights of Swarajya. If the 
rights of Sicarajya are granted to the people as they become fitted for the same, 
then, disquieting calamities like bomb (outrages) do not befall anyone at all. 
When a struggle ensues between the fitness of the people for the rights of 
Swarajya and the miserliness of the authorities in granting those rights, and 
when the authorities begin to act wildly, being intoxicated with the pride of 
military power, then the deplorable bombs are naturally constrained to 
intervene in order that the attention of the authorities may be attracted 
to the intoxication which obstructs real progress. When obstruction is caused 
to the progress of a nation through cupidity or temptations, by taking undue 
advantage of the terrible power which the Western sciences have produced 
in the army of the Gevernment, then bombs spontaneously spring into existence 
in order to remove that obstruction; no one manufactures them with tha object 
of terrorizing the authorities by means of intimidation. Calamities like bomb 
(outrages) have never been interpreted in the history of any country ( to mean ) 
that the people are not fitted for the rights of Sicarajya , or that the people 
have begun to mock the rulers with bombs owing to the latter having indulged 
the people more than they deserved. When the official class begins to overawe 
the people without any reason, ( and ) when an endeavour is made to produce 
despondency among the people by unduly frightening them, then the sound 
of the bombs is spontaneously produced to impart to the authorities the true 
knowledge that the people have reached a higher stage than the vapid one in 
which they pay ( implicit ) regard to such an illiberal ( policy of ) repression. 
The authorities have goc this opportunity to see calmly what the real state of 
things is. A powerful desire has arisen amongst the people that they should 
have some sort of control over the acts of the authorities ; if Government do not 
bring into force simple and universally acknowledged measures to meet this 
desire, that is to say, if Government do not make a beginning to grant the 
rights of Sicarajya , then some impatient or turn-headed persons will not fail to 
attempt to bring about secretly, deviously and improperly that very thing 
which should be brought about with the consent of^ Government ( and ) in 
conformity with the condition of the people. If ( Government ) have a desire 
that the people should not betake themselves to a secret and terrible path in 
impatience and violence, they should, understanding the real secret of the 
bomb, give up hurting the subjects for nothing, and should, make a beginning to 
grant liberally the rights of swarajya ( to the people ); and the official class should 
not allow themselves to be carried away by the false notion that such a step is 
derogatory to the might of Government ; this is at present beneficial to all. 

[If. /. J/.’s High Court , Bombay A true translation. 

Translotar's Office , 8 th July Z30S.] N, L. Mankar, r> 

Third Translator, 
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Ex. H. 


[ The following is the original Marathi text of the article of which Ex, H. is 
a translation . ] 


4144I654R ?*R4. 

(%gfr, Snfa ^ it ?<?,<><). 


tot ^rlsrNr ^ srtorrr RfTTOgTO ww 

34444^14474 4R 444R 4T4 RRRTRRT 1R4 il'Rl-jlRTTO UcJjT S455^ RT%7. 'US's 4T44 
^RJ4 4 44R54 474475474 4R4 374* 34%. «TT3^T 4 474 7%T47'7fr 377 TOR 744R 

%r tort 47%4R-4v|47 tot# 4T4-q2jT4 m tort. r%4 4 4744 ^tt^tt ttor 
tot srrtt totto# 4rH 3tt#e %# 477 %%. 4744RiRr t%47 441 # 4T44TR4TRlf rttto 


R4:4R ITOTO <31474 47TORJ4 34 %3 RTf74; R74,®4xhr4T %T M 44447 4^44% 
gir 34747 rtr#^ 5774% rt%t'4. 37744 to toitrt tot ^rt 377^7 , ut 474445 
*774754 3RT|R fir 34T4 ^ 74TO fTR 371%. m ^RRT w 4R4r4 4H4 374747R 
374# #7 TOT# 4T4RT 47R4 fw 37T%4. Ic^vs 4r# 34TO 4# g'TRRFR T444 
^JT S7T4T %TctT, 4 TO TO47TO TORT TO# 4R %4?5 47TO74 R34T4T RSfcfT. RTTO- 
47R4RT4T 4544 RRT4 371% 4 37TTOTTO4T TR4fR 47T4R TO45T: 44 RTTORTOtTOTR %7 


454 rrtotr 5 totr 4RR rtstct 37477 5=54T msr jtst rtrtorrto rtoto 

JRFTO ^4744 77T43 TOT TRITO MR TO47 RRTST fTRT. 4444T47 gm# #ri4T 31 
4STS7 37T%4, 44 4444Tg5 TO4 4| 377445 T4RJ5 4474744 RTOTTSTO# rto 

%tot 34 %. Rtrtr nrh rmi rt#4r I 34 ?rtr 377 %; rtr-rTr u 4 tt#ttc5 
4TT3T4T 374%7 371#E#3 4TT4 377%. 4TT%?Tc4 477^7747 TORTO# R5TTO 3T7w#-45R7 
4Rf 33 %5ff 3Tlf. RE ^RTT ^RWT 4Tf TR WTOTTfr ^TTcfRS JT43T RR 

^TTcfRf ^RR^ff RisR ^NRcT §IR 3Tr|. 4^4 44R 5TRF4 #4Ig® ^RT 

VR^7 3T?cff &TRR RCR rflRT, TOR TOR 4 TOR ?f'sRT RTRRT^r, RFIR4 5Tc4n 5JJ W& 
RT4RRTO 4ff4 %\ ft ftTOt RRTORT 2RR. n»V»^ RFR TRTRR SRRRR 

RR4RR RR 51R RRTO3® TOR; RFR RRIT RR SIRRR RTO RfR^Tfr RRR 
RITO 4STR RR 4 RFTRT R4lR 5RR, ?R ^lR4iR!R qiRRdRRRRT RRFRR4T RtRT, 
?R5^RfrR RI4RTO 5isff RRTTO4T 4R4F T%Riir TORf 4<F ; TORf 4«5 R RTRcfi 


TR54441 44TR. RTpRRTR RIRSTO R r -4R4 RFRR 544 444R 4R 44%. 4W TO 
RRiRR 444 fSf TOR 4RTOR RR4 4RJ4 RTR 44414 c4I I^RT RT4T 4RRRT 
ISJR4T RRTtIFRTOTR TO4 sHTRRT RT44T. 5ITOTO 43R R4RT4F F%44T ITR-Rr 
3R4. RTR 444 f%441; TORI RTRifR ^ ^IR4T. 4W^3T4 F44 TO4 

4R4T, 1WR4 T4-4RT IRR4r 34%; '44R4TTOTO 411^4=4 R4IR 4144, RqfR 4f^I 4 R4R 
RITO^r TO4 %RT; 4 41^41x41441 414444 RTR-RRF 44R %R. TO TOR TORRRT 
#44 ^R s 4RTO4T TOTOTRF 4T^I%% 4IF?R RT|R U\R JR°44r 4T4T 4^4^44 TO4 
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qqttfrq aptNiq qq mi^h qrq '4 ?ir qta^qr J^g^qi afrir qisr; qqjqi 
qqqqR stsqr^q qi^^T 3TO55T qqt, ^rhi-ri qqrqFqr qR qqq frq qrfr. qqg qqRRT 
aqq qq^q qrfr r%qr q%R qrfrqift q^rq qrfr. qqRpqr qq qqq qRRR qm *jqjqjq 
oq|-, fqqq smq aqp; q qnqRfr qrqqqR't ^3 qq sRrtr. qrqqrsqi3® qRRqrft 
gqqrR ?5%ft qrqR Hitrt fk qi§fj RRR q’l/'KWi-'ft qiqq qiqqteqrq apq qrfi; q 
0rrt ’rmRRT aqq qqqRFfrfr w<k qiqqteqrq a*qr qrft; qq qm^fraqi qqf3* 
aft a^qq^qr qrqq fqqq^ qjqqrsqig^ torr ?>'<$ qq*s Rit. 


*i i *><* ^qrgS gqw ar<qq^qq;|- 3TRREFqt^f rst rr q q^iqqy ppRqrqqw- 
qfq RtR qqsuqRt wr #3 rt qqqRq ijqqT aqw4T sRfNrq Miaa^r. qfqq aror qin’jqiq qq 
aq? qq, qrTRqjw qtq—qteq'Hf an^ft *fjq> qr<£jq qrft; §n qraqjqT arq qqq \ qiqqr<» j -tiq 
qqq qRR qqq qifr, I qqpfr q'fqqRqtqrq q^ %£ an^. qrqqteqiq qqfr rtr^t- 
rr N i duqN qr^T qrfr; qq 55 ^ qfJRqfcqT qqfet qiqqteqrq qq qiq&q qrffar, q t 
qq stjare |^Tq qrf^ qRoqjq #HRTrft qq? srqfter qqfqqr qrfr. gqqr str^tM Rq^qi 
<#stqT q anqqqitr, arcqq qraqiqqj q qqrr qqq qrqqR't ftcff; ft qrq qqq tR^Rra 
qqq^r qnft. C^yitiqMi iqjq ft qqj rr£R% qrtqtq arret; q g£ frR qtffq^ qnqrq 
grrerFR q<q.iR ^ qqqqq q^re qre>qTq qqq>£t qrfr. treqifqNi * 3 q qtqq ?/Tqr 
®qq^qr i^tqt rtw, aRriq^r qjq qrCf; q't Rq^qr qqqqrqqq g#qr frqT-, jjaRiq 
ftqt; qq qiuqqqRqr qiistgs anqqpqtqT gq-Rfr ffq^r qrfr. q;iff ntmq ?ftq 
qrf^ qrffar > %qss ^qq:=aqrq ^qsqr stsqtqT qifq qfqq qtff, fr qqqqr aqqqiRiRT qr- 
qqiq qqqr q^iRT. fr swi CqqrtqrRT RqrgS q^5r q quqqqrRT qq^rqt frq q^qq 
frqq fqq an%qq=qiqr fqqrq gqqqr aqq^qg^q qrfq f^q. §riq qqq qtqq • 
firq q^Rvqr qiqsqrq 5tiq #5 qft qqrar ? qrqqjqr qrsqrqr qqqtq qqqqR qq, 
| Sq aiRt arqqt r%qrqqrq qrff, q^: %air RiqqqqR? fefrCr s^r Rqrq, Rt 
-RqqrqqpT ft'^ a^jq ariqoqq RfqR J arq irnwRi qgR q?q:qr qT^trq. qlqqfsqrqt 
sq ffpqrq qwqq qiqqr anf, ^ §n sqrqt qqqtq qqqqR'-mr g-qRoqiq^ rt m- 
qqqq %qr qrfr, qq ^rhr Rq:% ^q zl?;. qqr sqr qqRtq qfanq qqq, f^Rt 
HFTrsqr sqrqqTq; f%q§qr arqr sqr qriq qar q qqq ^rsr qq'fqr aqqraqq qiqqR, 
arqfr ^q^rq qflqr qqqrq ^q ifq^rar an%. q\q fqqq i%qqrsqq qqq q® R3R 
^qsqiqr fqq% smqt q arq^qq qqoqjqr qq qtr^ fr®qiq< q^ ^qqqr. ?r qq qTffqt 
qRoqrqfert qtq qRiqr 2q qFtrqr, arqrt qtqqTq qqfq qq Rqq^q i%qq aroq. 
qrqiw qqq arr$ qCr g^nr RRqr anqfqqr) gqqr qqr qfr qiq.qqR qisffqt, qt^ 
qqqt tRt q^gf qqt, | q?gRT qiftq qqq qq qTfT. 3?g qqRiqr 3^'#q 
qrfr; qq qqirq q^q gqrqrqr ^Rqq q^r; q^rqrqr qg qjqqiqi Rtqqrq^qq sqqr, 
q qiqqRt q^ qqqR ftfr qqrqqt. qqrqsf q^qr Sqqrqq qqiwnr Ri'Wiq q3 EI f 
qrsRRqr, qtiqosr qgR qtq^r qiqrq qqqjfrqq frqt. qfqqtssqrq q^troq qra q qrqqt 
arfqq 3qqwR qiqq quq. arqfr qvqqqq qqqr q^irRT gq^qr srqRrqRRf qq 
qtqqrqi gqqrqTqr qiqr frtqsf qqqrq aq|qq aqqiiq qieq. qqqr q qq%Rf 

3RR5I qtq jRqiqrqq fq.qtrqqiqt qqr q"r fqq.q qiff, qq arqqqt sqtg^ 
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an^Rr nqin ttqr, aren^t fqqfq qqqr aiVqt-qitnqiaft hrJt ant. qqR$- gqiqr qR 
qqni^ft srmrfr tin niqicfrq % qR5RT q fWrifoqRT qqr annq qrqr, Rmrq #r- 
«ri<wjNi w qqanqqq Ri^n qjqq qqmqq: qiq^i^wi gq|qT ‘ jrqcq ’ q qqqqqq 
rjTrr Rqqqqr qqiq -his ‘ji i-^t g^rplqf qqqr qfiq qq, qrinr qqq:^ qrar rwiR 
am qrq ant. 5TT ajRfqq str^r qteioNW^Tqf ^K'tiKiq art qjqq ant qS, 
qcWRqqTqfo qqrnj® q qRfcr qsnaqT nm^i^ qmteqrqr sq qqqiRR? qRqft; q^qi 
nm'teRq tfrqr n nrqqr qRqqqq ®t qqi=RT q qqRfcqT gqpn qfqq zrw*n. ic^ 
qrqfi cqr qi^ioi-qiqs^ff arqq qqqq qrqfeq qt^f, q rt qqfqRm arqqj qrqr qpjq qqr 
qqT qq q qqqqrnfpq ntqq qrqqrrqR qrq; sqqfc Rfrqr q^i q>o& qrqqteqRqr qqR tu'+K^-m 
qqqjq qq^r antq. qiqsr qqqrcq qq: I qrqn qqqq qr^r qq rtr qftqw <i*qq>c4qi 
q jranaRRi qr^q^r arf?Rr q^+q ^iRqrqi^q qrqqnq qi^f. 


qrqqrsqRT vflqj qq q 1 w qq, •iTi’t. an^qqqtqnrsqr qT^rffq qqi«if arq f^> 
ant qq, qr qq$iqwi ^q^Tqoqpqr nqq ant q qqqqq filer art qq qq T^Rqt ar^i^rr RRfq 
anq ggq; qRR^r qiqnraqiqr qra; qnqqq I qfa qqqnqrq q^r qq qqf 

%qqrqjqq qrqqnq nrqrq. qqqqqw qq qrerfq *ftq> nFRqRfr rfr gf%> ant; qqrr CRftq 
qqsrqqFqRqi qVmq qrqsftqr qq^r ?rqRf qq q^q qfeiq qrq qqrqq qrq qqRmrqT 
trpT ant; ^qqgtqqRn finjr fnsq arqfr qnqq qqnRR fntqFqNr %sqrtr qra qqf 
qqnr qq. qrr qqnRR q nqrss firt^qtqf qtqiq7 fa^q afRqrarRq q^q qm qqi=qr 
^v^TygqjqT i%T^q ^iqS Rf^q. qqqTqi^r V^m, ^ Riq^t JRM R R'R ^^iq R3R 

rqiRFqfqr irts RsqRf ^q vfRn qiRqr, RtfRit^ qiqnrosqRTRW q^qr anqrq qni qq. 
gq|qT f Ji^q ’ anf^q #qr-^itqq qqrqq, qqqqnCrq qr^r q:f RRqqq %q Rit^r, 
5jrq'r qqqq qfR5 q=%q fq^! antn. qiqnfsqrt qqq, qiqntsqr^r qT^q qqq 
q qtqqisqrqr jjtr arq w t =i nn^ig® R r rq q=|qr ~imw< RtfeqR ^qqtq 
anqr an|. n^qiR'ai qqqiqq Rfq n'fR nRrjqrw ?q^q qiqR^ qqqR, Cr, q^qqrq 
w ^qq^r ant; rrr qiqni®qTnR% nqqR q #qqrq nqqq 'bl«ii«H gwq q nrl% 
qrsq qiqiq. nqqq^qqi q^qqnCrq qRq ^rqqqr 3RT5I ots qiqqis qsqR. ?r- 
^Riq^fq nqn ■ 3 i^q aqiqT wimoi q qRqtsqrqr ^3 ?t qiqqqjfq nRT^q qrqi'. nrqqqraq - 
qqqr % qrqr, am% g^qKqqR f%qr q^sqqrq qfq qqq anqq, art qraf^RFR qVq- 
sqqpqi qqte srr snt- ^rqnqrqr qiq naqRRRRq?; qqfqqRr qRqq^f^r sr 
qqq, qqq qi^r qranq qq qraiqpQ' fqqq; qr^rr a^fr ^r f^qfcr arqq, qq ?ft mfo 
qi^Rqi ar-gqqiqT 5n%^q snqqrqrqjT qrqq qiqr. ^nq 3n?riqr anq r%qrqqR ant q 
^iqRqRn anqff aRRqR sritr srfqRrqiqr nnapjr, t q^qqfq fwrqrq q^nq nnqq 
snq qiqf. flqqqRTq anqqqfrqn qqqRqR ant, qr RRqqrq sqiqr, arniq; qqqiqqrq 
^tqqqr fqssrqq, am qrsm^pqr ant. qqqTaqin q^ ai^q: qqr srqqqr qw qrnR 
an'qqRRtsff rr q^qiqq i q aRrq \ ^nmrqR rri^n qq ^rqqni f^rsrq^ RqqR Rranr- 
<qrq arfqcBFqRr ^K.nqi - R T q^R rur qjjnq. qrq^iqr qqq arqqRi arnr enqqqRrRT 
qrqfq qqr qrqq ^ qrqqqr nrqqq arqr ami+iRRqr qrqnftq qqr qrqra'f qrt, qirqpq 
qqqr^qrq q^ a# qjwq aiqqrq. ^^r^paqr q^tnr qqqq qrq qtqiq, qqqq qq 
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^irt fooR <R stfpttoRRIR^ ^f^RR*?; r#^ jprr r^.. 

r^frri s^tR'RHt #$Mf ttw r | ^ ^ww ^r^RiFRiRr ^^qcpjir ^tht 
sr^t sr^t 5^ £r! R 5Rsft ^iptrprt *rt3 ifr srr 'prfa^mr? Rroifr rt^ 

?5Rdld d?lt ^RT R’ralWI SRW 3RJIR4T g<faT STTspETRif ^iT STWraRdt #SRR 
RiR%5Ri^r fjRpfa:- n^r <rr w r^rri wrt ^R'-pk^i smf sft w 

-dcWM '(Kst 3R> fcHi ^RRTfR 4>l(%55 R'S*! 55RR f%RT IR[R ^fo^t TTSfacTR 

SR^-RST «*<M|id 3ldl jg 3RST55T ^MT^Rdi 3RPTR STNISIN ar/Sr- 

^pprrt ^Rrfg ‘4rRr ^RrfaRrc tgg I ^mr ^qvr ^r Rffa. ^rai^r #ff rrt- 
'idlV-Jf S.^lti^C'TR 'TTRcfT •TT^f,. R'PT^ ST? $pft RFRT giRdgd 3IT%R %RIR 3RP 
SFTPPRr 3TfRTT 3n%?T, 3RT 3R'<#5CT ST^r 5I%fRTR 4>l^l<0 

^lifr Rio^i^t '&<>*) id 3TRR5T, «TTfT. ^idiHI SRipERRJT 'R°1T Rf?'bK u l RRTn,. dld'll- 

frl RiFSfR ^rai? ^RPR f^RTT SRvf ^RTRT §RST W 3Wid 1#, ^ST SRRm 

arg^R ^■qj^ftcR vffa ROTRIT T^RTT^I 3lRrR5 RRRT <5ftl aTRd, 

| *sR HR 3 ^Rr^RRT ^RPRdt SRRTSRT^f ^ RR^dR SR 3RRt. *R$J- 
R'dfcT W 3TTt, | smcROIR RT^Rf STf^PRTRT Rtf ITT^ 3TI^. 3TT%KFRRRT. 

^ 3RRT, 3Rft 5R55 5y3l <3TW ^?I 3R# STlt; ^ f^T 

VTI^lf^RR IRo5 R ^.i^t'HiR 'S^R SR ^K'hU.d 3RRJR 3fTO Rffa, U 0 !^ RTFRT% S^. 
^'Rl'ff. 3R tH+.Kd gt'lld dlSI, fR 'jft- l Tfe <*J c tiR < ll SR^SRST 3fg?RR tK'hlV'Rt 
cfR iffS <3^^ 3TRRRR ^ 3#R Mr^ 3RRRf W SsTRa f^'Tf 
jritT ^i<?-4Ni^d <[fr^ir% rCr. ^r^titr g 3TRdT?fRirr^RR2^r ? 
VR^iR JTFTRT' t^RRi 3Rff SRRW, ^RTS^ m 

•TT^) d<dilR R'SR, g^55S ^ 5dR ^RT^T 3Rot 5TTgS ^R- 

^r% rrrtr ^jftRrr w, si^rT Rr^Rrs'T'JTrw ^TRt% gr<f ^r4^*> 

I rM rtdR^ sirs. 


































































GO, 

Ex. I. 

( Translation of the Marathi article printed in columns 2 and 3 of page 5 of 
the issue of the Ivesari newspaper , dated 9th June 1908, and having a footnote, 
as translated '■ “ This newspaper , was printed and publishsd at the “ Kesari n 
Printing Press, No. 4SG, Naragan Pelh, Poona , by Bat Gangadhar Tilak. ” ) 


[ a ] [L?t, erne's own government 
or true; self-goverameutj 
r a* ] [ poverty,] 

[ o ] [ Famine, ] 
t d ] f Sucking up of wealth] 
[ e ] [ Lit p.uriiiiDg.] 


English rule is openly an alien rule. Well; ( ancl) that, too, has not) been 
carried on like Moghul rule, by the rulers mixing with Indian society; and 
they are going to carry it on always as strangers indeed. Moreover, they 
are not satisfied even with keeping only the ruling power in their hands; but 
they want also to seize possession of the trade and industries of this country 
forcibly and unjustly or to ruin therm Well, even after doing so much, they 
should ( at least have ) kept the burden of taxation on the people light; but the 
very reverse of it is seen to be tbe case! In short, Sivarajyq(a) albeit of 

the old type, is gone, trade has been ruined, indu¬ 
stries have collapsed, glory has come to an end, 
wealth has departed, ability has disappeared and 
courage has failed. There is no education according 
to the new system, no rights, no respect for public 
opinion, no prosperity, no contenment; ( but only ) 
there is the violent pressure of the three “ d ” s of daridrya-( b ) dushkrl ( c ) 
and dravyashQsha ( d ) constantly troubling ( e ) us. The moment an attempt 
is sought to be made according to ( one’s ) strength to raise up the head of the. 
nation out of this, the head is sure to be bruised by the stone-roller of the 
syvstem of British rule ? In such a state ( of things, ) the fact that the bomb, 
party and secret socities have now arisen in India is not at all to be wondered 
at, although it may be deplorable. On the contrary, if such a state of things, 
bad arisen in any country in Europe, .then the people of that country would 

never have shown as much patience and forgiveness^ 
]/][ Lit, forgiving nature, } (/) as the Indians have done. The adage that life 

is the dearest of all things to all is generally true. 
But when an individual begins to think that the value of exalted sentiments like 
religion, morality, benevolence, self-respect, the honour of (one’s) family or country 
patriotism, etc., is greater than that of life itself, it is an evidence of his spiritual 
elevation. No. sooner do these sentiments begin to take ttheir) rise in a nation, 
than it (becomes) the duty of true rulers to provide an outlet for their flow. 
Whenever, instead of doing that, an attempt is made to obliterate, under the 
pressure of tyranny and high handedness, these sentiments wherever they might 
rise, or to check them on th e spot by means of big embankments, it should be 
UUdei stood that misfortune is sure to overtake that country (including both) 

the subjects apd the ruler. The result of tfie rulers, 
(Lit., apvill toda)). having so (y) long disregarded thte truth established 

(Lit., has come out), by the history of the world,is visible in the shape 

of the Bangali bomb. 

A true translation. 

N 0 L, MAN EAR, 

Third Trausloiar. 


H. 


J. M.'s High Court, Bombay, 
Translator's Office, 7th July 1908. ^ 
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Ex- I. 


[ The following- the origpiql Marathi text of the article of which Ex, /. is 
translation . ] 


<W$3lfcqr *$£ 

V\ 

( ^ ^ * V<£ )■ 


qr?jg q^q iMriqqrR qqqffq ttr q* ^ qhflfr TTqqrwft st^RT# 
f|^r qqrqiq faq^q qrqfaq^ q*jq It, ^iqr qqtfrqqrqq qTqfqqrc. %qrq gqcft 
q^qqqT ir<fr IfgCf RR qqrqrq qr£f qr; qr ^stirt RTTiq q qqrnqq^ rts qs^qqro 
r%qr gs-qrqqra f^r, q* ?q% q^qCr *q?fqtf q. qatq srfit psl. &rrq, q* rr; 3<52R: 
srarc f^jg ^qr! qiqq irt w'r qi triqr, rttr qq,. Rrgjq qsftqqq zr 

§rr&, qqq otS, qqqr q^ q%q #w q ftgq qR3?r. qsqr qqqR %r qnr, ^ 
Rfra, qraqqR qrq qrfT, ^rtt qr^r, wqR qnr, qrrlzr,, |<qqa; q 3°mm qr ?frq 
■ q ’ wiqi qq^rr grwf qrq qiqg ttsr wt$ qr qgRjqRj qqrerfa stcr w.k> 


S5R§ qq qq^fr Rjqq^qpRr qrqsqrq qre sg^q! arw reqqnq rtf^qrqiq. stm qjq qsr 
q 3H gsoRT z-zic-m, it qre qRqrq srr 7 q# r%Rj?5 3rr«?qRr q,r^r. z&z jdqigrR 
qiqRTfr qqtq ar^ft ftqq'r rr qqqr qr qsfte sRtqT nrqr R$iqqq& giqqrteqr q 
sjw% %.sfi ?7 qrarq^r qqcfr. gqrV m qrsiqgt Rfq rkt amqf,. it Rrq 


qrcr ani. qq qq, q'ir'g, qqiwr:, RrrqqTq, ffqT^t q *t.$r 7 arar,. q^rqfq;, %. qg 
q^qqWr %rq qRTiqir 3 tt%e arri, gq 5 qqftg qrrrqqrq Rqq, i7 rNtt srn^ra qq- 
<Mt R ? -J aril, qr qqr^qrqr qqq ?rajq irs. wq qfr r^thr qr qqrq^Rqr 
afrqrqiqr qrs q^q qq ?q-qr ^pqqqqfq qRR sql. q q wi qr qqr.ir% %.q %q 
q^qqR qq qq rt isqrRT q qq^qr qrqq prqq qrq^qRr sftt qrsflls qiq qraq 
qqr-qr qq R^qq r^rni qqqr fqR ^t, ru q^iR-qqq ^ TTq^qTq-fqq arfqq^. siqq 
qqqrq. qqr^qr ifqirqrq qqqifqrq %c5.rt qi fqqjqi# ^qqscqfqj ^rqqqq %rr 
q?o5 qq^r q}q% # qiqT 3TTI. 
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Ex. J. f. 

( Mr. Tilak’s declaration as a Press—owner.) : 

I, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, do hereby declare that I have a printing Press called 
the Kasari Press at 486 Narayan- Peth, Poona City. 

Poona City. 

1st July 1908. (Sd). Bal Gangadhar-Tilak* 

Declared before me at Poona this 1st day of July 1907. 

(Sd.) H. F. Carvalho, 

City Magistrate F. G„. 

Poona. 

25— 6—08 True copy. 

(Sd). City Magistrate F. C. Poona,. 

Sela of the 

City Magistrate Poona. 


Ex. J. 2. 


( Mr.) Tilak r s declaration as Printer and Publisher. 

I, Bal Gangadhar Tilak do hereby declare that I am the Printer and Publi¬ 
sher of a weekly vernacular paper called the Kesari which is printed and public 
shed every Tuesday at House No. 486 Narayan Peth Poona City. 

Poona Ctry. 

1st July 1907. (Sd). Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Declared befor me at Poona this 1st day of July 1907. 

(Sd). H. F. Cravalho^ 

City Magistrate F. C. Poona*. 
25-6-0$ True copy 

Ed,. (Sd.) City Migistrate F.C., 

Seal of the Poona. 

City Magistrate of Poona* 
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Ex. L. 

[ FANCHNAMA of the SEARCH At POONA. ] 

PAnchnama, Hated 25-6-08.' 

f 1) Sivratn Pachandas Marwadi, having his shop in Ravivar Peth 
Kapadganj, Poona. 

( 2 ) Laxman Ealkrishna Katrajkair, Budhwar, Podna. 

( 3 ) Raoji Lalji Takkar, inhabitant of Kasba Peth, Poona.' House 
No, 835. 

We the members of the Fanch were called by the District SupelinteU- 
dent of Police, Poona at 7 a. m., on the 26th June 1908, on Thursday, 
in Oaikwad’s wada in Narayen Peth, and in our presence, the District 
Superintendent of Police broke the seals of the Kesari’s Managers office, 
and other rooms in connection with this paper, and on searching the same 
took possession of the papers &c. as stated below :— 

( 1) Current file of theKesari Nos. 1 to 25 i. e. from 7-1-08 to 23-6-08 

( 2 ) Loose numbers of the Kesari as above, 1-25. 

(3) Do. Do. Do.’ 

( 4 ) Receipt Books Nos. 1-5 of the Kesari for the current year, dated 
1st Jsnuary 1908 to 25th June 1908, i. e. serial numbers 1-1252. 

( 5 ) One Ticket Book of the Kesari, with a'brown paper cover. 

(6) Day-Books for 1908 from 1st January 1908, to 24th June 1908 

( one rough and one fair all two. ) 

( 7 ) One Bill book of the Kesari for the current year. 

( 8 ) Seven Registers of the Kesari’s subscribers ( List Books ). 

( 9 ) Line direction Books. 

( 10 ) One copy of the Marathi Sarojini play. 

( 11) One copy of Shri Maha Sadhu Shri Dnyaneshwar Maharaja’s Life, 

(12 ) One copy of the book called Prince William Orange or a history 
of the rebellion in the Netherlands. 

(13 ) Four rough memoranda of the Postage Stamp Account. 

(14) One money order Book for the current year. 

( 15 ) Kesari’s three printed Sample Post cards. 

(16) One letter in English dated 15-10-07 addressed to 'the Editor 
Marhatta, Poona from Carnel Boot Dyer Advertising Company 
from America. 

( 17 ) One photo of Shriyuta Bipin Chandra Pal, 
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(18) One Note Book of the sale of the Kes&ri from Godbole 

(19) Three letters printed in English regarding the Dhulia Conference. 
(The address given by Rao Bahadur Joshi.) 

(20) One copy of the book called u What it cost to be vaccinated ” 

(21) One issue of the Dharma Masik Pustak including 5-7 numbers. 

(22) Full text of the Presidential Address, Pubna Provincial Conference^ 
1908-manuscript copy. 

(23) Rules of the Deccan Vernacular Translation Society. 

(24) One copy of a leaflet-‘Hear the other side.’ 

(25) Surat Congress Papers. 

(26) National Memorandum. 

(27) A letter in English dated 28-12-7 written by B. G. Tilak to Bijaya 
Chandra Chatterji, Bar-at-law. 

(28) One copy of the India House Magazine. 

(29) One paper giving the astrological results of Tilak. 

(30 ) One printed copy in English of the proceedings of the 23rd Indian 
National Congress. 

(31) One manuscript letter sent by V. Vaijanathum from Kumbbhako- 
nam adressed to Tilak signed “Vande Mataram” headed ‘An Ardent 
Appeal.’ 

(32) Some portions of the Amrita Bazar Patrika issues dated -28-11-07 
and 1-12-07. 

(33) One letter in English from Woodhouse. 

(34) Notes from Sections of the Indian Penal Code. 

(35) One paper regarding a complaint against Paradkar Shimpi. 

(36) Tilak’s speech at Surat on 28-12-07. 

(37) Notes on the proceedings of the Surat Conference. 

(38) Cutting from the Panjabi dated 10-8-97 

(39) A cutting from the ‘Public Leisure’ of Philadelphia dated 15-9-07. 

(40 ) A cutting from the Mysore Standard dated 19-8-07. 

(41) Three pieces of cuttings. 

(42) Five miscellaneous letters. 

(43) Account of the Shivaji Fund. 

(44J A letter dated 4-9-05 from C. R. Gupta and Company to Tilak. 

(45) A letter dated 6 —1-0 5 from Tilak to Lala Lajpatrai. 

(46) One card with names of Hand-book on Modern Explosives. 
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(47 ; One letter dated 6-5-05 from Madhava Raghunath of Kolhapur. 
f4S) A telegram dated 16-8-05 from Station Master Dhamangaon. 

(49) Speech of Babu Arvinda Gosh dated 24-12-07. 

(50) The Aretic Home in the Vedas. 

(51) A telegram dated 18-10-5 from Bipin Chandra Pal to Tilak about 
delivering lecture. 

(52) One letter addressed to Tilak regarding the establishment of religion. 

(53J Address of Southern Mahratta Country subscribers of the Kesari- 
numbers 1 to 83. 


(54) 

Do. 

Ratnagiri 

page 

1 

to 

52. 

(55) 

Do. 

Bombay 

page 

1 

to 

40. 

(56) 

Do. 

Dharwad 

page 

1 

to 

40. 

(57) 

Do. 

Poona 

page 

I 

to 

21. 

(58) 

Do. 

Guzrat 

page 

1 

to 

19. 

(59) 

Do, 

Ahmednagar 

page 

1 

to 

22. 

(60) 

Do. 

Sholapur 

page 

1 

to 

52. 

(61) 

Do. 

Indore State 

page 

I 

to 

41, 

(62) 

Do. 

Nasik 

page 

1 

to 

22: 

(63) 

Do. 

Khandesh 

page 

I 

to 

101. 


Papers as mentioned above are taken possession of by the Police in 
our presence-dated 25-6-08. 

(Sd.) Raoji Lalji Takkar. 


Before me 

(Sd.J Digby Davies. 

D. S. P. Poona. 
(Sd.) A. C. Danniel. 


(Sd.) Shriram Pachandas 
Marvadi. 

(Sd.J Laxman Balkrishna 
Katrajkar. 
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Ex M. |. 

Case No. 421 of 1908 


Complainant’s Name—Supt. Sloane 
Address-Bombay, 


Fee nil. 


No. of 100 

To. 

The District or City Magistrate 
Poona 


The Superintendent of Police Division 

And all constabales and others of His Majesty’s Officers 
of the peace for the town of Bombay. 

WHEREAS information has been laid before me of the com¬ 
mission of the offence of sedition and promoting enmity between classes audit has 
been made to appear to me that the production of files of the newspaper A esarr 
register of subscribers, draft proofs, manuscripts, correspondence, boohs of account 
and other documents relating to the said Kesarsi newspaper is essential to the 
inquiry about to be made into the said offence. 

This is to authorise and require you to search for the said books, documents, 
writings and newspapers in the 'press of the Kesari situated at 48G Narayan 
Peth Poona and, if found, to produce the same forthwith before this Court 
returning this warrant, with an endorsement certifying what you have done 
under it immediately upon its execution. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Court. 

This 24th day of June 1008. 


Seal of the 
Presidency 
Magistrate’s j 
Court, 

Pom bay f/ 


(sd). A. H. S. Aston 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay. 

Forwarded. 


Forwarded to the District Superintendent of Police Poona for execution. 
24-0-ON. 

- (Sd). City Magistrate 

Poona. 


Returned duly executed 
(Sd). J. Davies 

D. S. Police, Poona. 


Returned to the Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 

Sd. District Magistrate Poona. 


25-6-08. 


Complainant’s name and Address. 
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Ex. ]VL 2* 

Case No. 421 of 1908, 


complainant’s Name-Supt. Sloane 

Address—Bombay, 

No. of 190 

To, 

The Ditsrict or City Magistrate Poona, 

The Superintendent of Police Diviosin 


And all constables and other His Majesty’s 
officers of the peace for the town of Bombay. 

WHEREAS information has been laid before me of the commission of the 
offence of sedition and promoting enmity between classes and it has been made 
to appear to me that the production of the Files of the newspaper Kesari, 
register of subscribers, drafts proofs, manuscripts, correspondence, books of 
account and other documents relating to the said Kescn i newspaper is essen¬ 
tial to the inquiry about to be made into the said offence. 

This is to authorize and require you to search for the said books, documents, 
writings and newspapers in the residence of Bal Cangadhar Tilak situate at Poona, 
and if found, to produce the same forthwith before this Court returning this 
warrant with an endorsement certifying what you have done under it im¬ 
mediately upon its execution. 


Given under my hand and the seal of the Court. 
This 24th day of June 1908. 


Of the' 

Presidency 
-Magistrate's 

'Court, Bom bay; 


(Sd). A. H. S. Aston 

Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay. 


Forwarded to the District Superintendent of Police, Poona for execution. 
24-6—08, 


(Sd.) City Magistrate, Poona. 
Returned duly executed. 

(Sd). J. Davies 

25-6-08. D. S. Police, Poona. 

Returned to the Dis. S. Police, Poona. 


This warrant cannot be considered to be fully executed until the residence of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak at Singhgad has been searched. This search should now be made. 

(Sd). G. Carmichael 

25-6-08. 

Executed. Nothing found at Singhgad. 


District magistrate, Poona. 


Returned to the Presidency Magistrate. 

Bombay. 

(Sd). D. M. 

25-6-08. 


(Sd). J. Davies. 
D. S. Police, Poona. 



LIST OE NEWS PaPERS PUT IN BY MR. TILAK ALONG 
WITH HIS WRITTEN STATEMENT. 

D 1 Pioneer, May 7, p. 2, Col. L—Cult of the Bomb. ‘Pioneer’ recommends 
use of indiscriminating penalties and shooting ten suspected terrorists for one life 
taken, 

D 2. Gujrathi , (quoting ‘Asian’), May 31, p. 773, col. 2-3.—Asian’ recom¬ 
mends governing with utmost harshness and rigour under the heel, and shooting 
the Babus point blank. 

D 3 Gujrathi , May, 31, p. 773, col. 2-3 .—'Englishman's correspondent ad¬ 
vices flogging of Indian agitators in public by town-sweepers and confiscating 
presses. 

D. 4. Pioneer, May 11,p, 2, col. 1-2-3.—Acknowledges joy at the forging of 
the engine of destruction of popular liberty viz. the Press and the Explosives Act. 

D. 5. Statesman , May 5, p. 6, col, 2-3.—Charges nationalist speakers with 
bomb-outrages as a consequence of their speeches. 

D. 5A. Statesman i May 6, p. G, col. 2-3.—Charges respectable people with 
internally sympathising with crackbrained authors of outrages. 

D. 6 Statesman, May 7, p. G, 1-2,—Charges nationalist speakers with por- 
ducing gang of terrorists. 

D. 6A. Statesman , May 15, p. G, 2-3—Says that under-rating danger is 
folly but exaggerating it is greater folly. 

D. 7, Times of India, May 4, p. G, col. 4-5.—Charges native press and well- 
known nationalist speakers with the responsibility of working ferment in the 
yeasty brains. 

D. 7. A. Advocate of India 9 May 4, p. 6, 2-3.—Alleges that authors of 
inflamatory literature are responsible for crimes. Says repression not successful 
only because not thorough enough. 

D. 8. Bengalee, May 5, p. 5, Col. 1,2, 3.—Asserts that anarchism is a re¬ 
action against unhealthy political conditions. 

D. 0. Bengalee, May G, p. 5, col. 2.—Quotes Burke-“Coercion is a feeble 
instrument of Government, conciliation the sovereign remedy. ” 

D. 10. Bengalee, May 8, p, 5, col. 2, 5.—Quotes Iudian Dailg News which 
says—“ Unrest is a passing phase but permanent problem of administration 
remains. ” 

D. 11. Bengalee* May 1), p. 5, col. 2,—-Criticises Anglo-Indian press for at¬ 
tacking boycott as leading to crime. 

D. 12. Bengalee, May 10, p. 5, col. 1.—Asserts that controversy is raging 
between Anglo-Indian and Indian press. 

D, 13. Bengalee , May 17, p. 5, col 1, 2.—Contends that Government policy is 
largely responsible for prevailing discontent, So-called agitators had already 
given warning. 

D, 14. Bengalee, May 13, p. 5. col. 1, 2.—Criticises Madras Times for speak¬ 
ing of the Tiger qualities of the raca in this connection. 

D. 15. Bengalee , May 28, p, 5, col. G.—(Quotes Englishman's correspondent 
who calls the native press ‘ Reptile ’press. 
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D. 1G. Bengalee, May 31, p. 5, col. 1.—Discusses question of responsibility 
for unrest and quotes Mr. Macnicol of Poona who recommends generous and 
prompt measures to satisfy reasonable demands. 

D. 17. Modern Review, June, p. 547.—Writers about the philosophy of poli¬ 
tical crime ; condemning the outrages at the same time. Quotes Mathew Arnold. 
Also says outrages are due to despair and disappointment. 

D. IS. Indian World . May 19, 1908, p. 472 & onwards—Deals with the' 
Psychology of Bombs. Says outrages are natural results of all that precedes it and 
calls Anglo-Indian Press 4 blood hounds.’ 

D # 19. Hindu , May 9, p. 4, col. 1, 2.—Charges Government with disregarding 
popular advice and warning Government. Says Government should have expect¬ 
ed to reap the whirl-wind. 

D. 20. Hindu, May 21, p. 4, col. 3.—Quotes Rash Behari Ghosh who in I90G 
said that Young Generation in Bengal would make India another Russia, 

D. 21, Hindu , May 22, p. 0, col. 2, 3.— Gives Nepal Chandra Roy’s answer 
to the 6 Cult of the Bomb/ who fastens responsibility on both Anglo-Indian Press 
and Bureaucracy. 

D 4 22, Indian Patriot , May 4, p. 4, col 1, 2.—Says repressive regime is 
more responsible for troubles. 

D. 23. Lilian Patriot, May 5, p. 2, col. 2.—Says that national movement is 
democratic and derives its strength from the character of alien Bureaucracy. 

D. 24. Indian Patriot , May G. p. 4, col. 2.—Says Bureaucracy in India is 
i eared in the atmosphere of despotism. The only hindrance to them is notice 
taken by Parliament. 

D. 25. Indian Patriot, May 14, p. 2, col. 1, 3,—Repression will kindle the 
flame of animosity and hatred rather than soothe the feelings. 

D. 2G. Indian Patriot, May 15, p. 4, col. 1, 2.—Without freedom of speech 
and Press it is impossible to keep alien Bureaucracy straight and says the present 
system of autocratic Government free from constitutional restraints has enslaved 
people. 

D„ 27. Madras Standard, May 4, p. 4, col. 3—Expresses sympathy for 
Bengal and blames Anglo-Indian Press for inciting Government to sternest repres¬ 
sive measures. 

D. 28. Madras Standard , May G. p. 4, col. 2. Says—Lord Curzon is the real 
author of all the present unrest in India and blames Anglo-Indian Press for 
campaign of villification. 

D. 29 Punjalre. May, 9, p. 3, col. 1.—Regrets that there are Anarchists or 
Sycophants only and no advisers. 

D. 30. Tribune, May 19. p. 4, col. 1, 2.—Denies responsibility of 
Yarnacular press and says that every red hot extremist paper is natural counter-part 
of fire-eating Anglo-Indian Journal. 

D. 31. Patrika, May 5. p. 6, cob 1, 2.—Says, measures like partition and 
Kingsford’s severities are the cause of unhinging the mind3 of Bengalee youths 
and impelling them to commit crimes. 

D. 32. Patrika, May 6, p. G, col. 1, 2.—Quotes “ Hindu Patriotand says 
that the best pest policy is to govern in such a way as not to create conspirators. 

D. 33. Patrika , May 7, p. G, col. L—Dwells upon the easy and small means 
of the bomb campaign. 
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D. 31. Bengalee June 13, p. G, col. 1,—Explains iiow timid Bengalees are 
turned into fanatical gazis. 

D. 35. Bengalee, May 20, p. 5, col. 1. 2 and 3.—Blames Government for 
not punishing Anglo-Indian papers who preach violence against people. 

D. 3G. Patr-ika, May. 31, p. 3, col. 2,4.—Attacks bureaucracy and says that 
they are all Kings in India. 

D. 37. Indian Spectator , May 9, p* 361, and 362, col. 2. 3.—Distinguishes 
between crimes which are offsprings of pure selfishness and crimes done in 
larger interests. It says western literature and political agitation favour develop¬ 
ment of aspirations and of independence into seditious conspiracies. 

D. 38. Indian Spectator , May 16, p. 381, col. I—Playfully deals with the 
aituation. 

D. 39. Gujrathiy May 17, p. 707, col. 1. 2. 3 ; p. 705, col. 2, 3 : p. 706, col. 
1, 2, 3.—Investigates into causes of unrest and holds Government responsible 
for the same. 

D. 40. Gujrathi May 31, p. 779 col 1; p. 777, col. 1. 2 ; p. 778, col I, 2, 3.— 
Charges Government and Anglo-Indian Papers with sowing seeds of discontent. 

D. 41. Gujrathiy June 14, p. 858, col. 2.—Has a humorous skit on God 
Bomb, says Bomb will make his name permanent if he will bring reforms. 

D, 42. Indu-Prakashy May 5, p. 7. col. 1, 2, 3.—Says there is a connection 
between anarchism and surrounding political conditions, 

D. 43, Indu-Pralcash May 8, p. 2, col. 5. 6.—Connects outrages not so much 
with newspaper articles as with repressive measures and Police high-handedness. 

D. 44 Dnyan-Prakash May 19, p. 2, col. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.—Dwells on des¬ 
potic policy of Government and says repression will not root out discontent. 

D. 45. Dnyan-Prakashy May 26, p. 2, col. 5.—Says outrages are the 
venomous fruits of the poison tree planted by Lord Curzon. 

D. 46. Dnyan-Prakash , May 30, p. 2 col. 3, 4, 5.—Says Anglo-Indian Press 
bates native Press because it hints that political discontent has led to anarchims. 

D, 47. Dnyan-Prakash June 7, p. 2, col, 3, 4, 5.—Dwells on Irish Crime’s 
Act in this connection. 

D. 48. CJiikitsakay May 27, p. 3 col. 2, 3. 4, 5.—Says—failure in political 
agitation will lead to anarchism and this was foretold. 

D. 48. A. ChiJdtsakay May 13, p. 2, cols. 1, 2, 3, 4.—Holds Curzon respon¬ 
sible who trampled public opinion under the feet like a Sultan and extremism is 
due to unjust and domineering policy ; attacks Anglo-Indian Press as lap-dogs of 
Government barking at people, 

D. 48. B. Ghikitsakciy May 20, p. 2, col. 1.—Attacks Anglo-Indian Press as 
idiotic relations on the wife’s side ( srirFE ) of Government who are cruel, deceitful 
silly, vain, worthless hiding behind the tail of Imperial Lion. 

D. 49, Indiay May 8, p. 231, col. 2; p. 232, col. 1, 2; p. 533, col. 1.—Expresses 
English opinion on the situation. 

D. 50. India 9 May 15, p. 243, col. 2: p 244, col. 2; p. 245, col. 2.—Expresses 
English opinion on the situation. 

D. 51. Indidy May 22, p. 258, col. 1 & 2—Expresses English opinion on the 
Bomb-outrages and the situation aud gives Mr. Dutt’s interview. 


D. 52. India, May 29, p. 269 col. 2; p. 270, col. 1. 2.—Expresses English,, 
opinion on the Bomb-outrage and the situation and Mr. Dutt’s interview. 

D. 53. India , June 5, p. 279, col. 2; p. 281, col. 1; p. 282, col. 1.—Expresses 
English opinion on the Bomb-outrage and the situation. 

D. 51. India , June 12, p. 593, col, 2; p. 295, col. 1.—Expresses English 
opinion on the Bomb outrage. 

D. 55. Advocate of India , June 19 p. 7, col. 4.—Quotes Bishop of Lahore who 
said that order could not be preserved only by repression and by smiting on the 
head any who takes up a prominent position in the new birth of India, 

B. 56. Mahratta May 24, p. 246, col. 1,2.—Summarising English opinion 
on the situation in Bengal. 

D. 56 A. Mahratta , June 28, p, 304, col. 1.—Giving Gladstone’s opinion 
obout incitement to violence. 

B. 56 B. Mahratta , March 15, p, 126, col. 2; p. 127, col. 1, 2.—Gives Tilak’s 
statement before the Decentralisation Commission. 

D. 57. Times of India, May 12, p. 7, col, 1.—Contains telegrams about Mr. 
Dutt’s and Gokhole’s first words about Bomb-outrages. 

D. 58. Oriental Rcvieic , May 6, p. 131, col. 1, 2, — Holds Curzon responsible 
and says anarchism is the child of despair. 

D. 59. Times of India June 25, p. 7; col. 7. p. S. col 1.—Gives Morley's 

speech at the I. C. S. dinner, 

D. GO. Bombay Gazette, July 2, p. 7; col. 1, 2.—Morley and Curzon debate 
in the Lords, 

D. 61. Gazette of India, Nov. 2 (1907), p, 164 and 165.—Hash Behari on 
Seditious Meetings Bill. 

D. 62. Gazette of India, June 8, p. 1, 2, 3, 4,—Explosives and Press Acts. 

D. 63. Gazette of India, June 13, p. 142,—Syed Mahomad’s speech on 
Explosives Act quoting ‘‘Ethics of Dynamite” from “Contemporary Review.” 

D. 64. Oriental Review , July I, p. 239, col, 1, 2.—Letter to the Morning 
Leader of its Calcutta correspondent saying ‘'Bomb has come to stay.” 

D. 65. Contemporary Review May 1894, p. 978 and onwards.— Article on- 
Ethics of Dynamite. 

D. 66. Kesari , June 16. p. 4* col. 3.—Commenting upon Definition 
of ‘ Explosives ' in ‘ Explosives Act.’ 

D. 67. Mahratta , September I ( 1907 ), p. 411, col. 2 - Containing, 
account ot Zenger’s case of seditious libel from Phelp’s letter from New York. 

D. 68. SvdharaJe , May 11, p. 2, col. 2.—Saying Bomb was foretold by 
Gokhale in 1905. 

D. 69. Subodhci Fair ilia, May 10, p; 2, col. 2—Says Anarchism was- 
foretold. 

D. 70. Subcdha PcUriha , May 17, p. 2, col. 2— Policy of repression wa& 
sure to end in anarchism. 

D. 71. Sudharalr . 



DEFENCE EXHIBITS. 


Ex D 1 

PIONEER—May 7, P. 2, Col . 1 . 

“ If the moral disease were to spread elsewhere as it has done in Spain, the 
non-criminal portion of mankind would eventually be forced to meet the Nihilist by 
penalties indiscriminating as the bomb. A wholesale arrest of the acknowledged terro¬ 
rists in a city or district coupled with an intimation that on the next repetition of the 
offence ten of them would be shot for every life sacrificed, would soon put down the 
practice, if it should become necessary. 77 

+ 4- 4- 4- + 

“ Let us only glance over the smooth Legislative Councillor with his quotations 
from Burke, Mill and Milton complaining of rights wrested from the people^ of the 
drainage of the country’s wealth to England, of unredressed grievances, oppression 
and want of sympathy, language which no doubt means no more than Mr. Churchill 7 s 

appeal to the electors of Dundee/’. ci Then comes the Congress moderate who believes 

that the British Government may be tolerated temporarily, a3 a choice of evils as 
long as it does not cross “ the will of the people, 77 who deprecates strong measures 
against it, because they are not likely to succeed, but approves of minor ones, and by 
principle of all. Next, the more candid Extremist who would openly have the Govern¬ 
ment out if he could and to that end is ready to experiment with different wea¬ 
pons of boycott, strikes, abstention, and so forth, which the ingenuity of the party 
suggests until a better may be forth coming. Below the Extremist come the lecturer 
and the vernacular editor, the latter of whom has been steadily at his work for the 
last thirty years and more, the former a new development, and both having for their 
aim the direct inflamation of the minds of the people.' 7 ... Who can wonder that in 
the last grade come the bomb-maker and the wretched, infatuated student whom he 
gets to do the work? They are the logical outcome of the whole movement as it stands. 
The nexus from top to bottom is complete. 77 u No one will suppose that in sayiug this 
it is implied that the average leading men of the different sections of the Indian “ Na¬ 
tionalist 77 agitation actively approve of the use of the infernal machine as an instrument 
of politics. Be their bitterness what it may, men as intelligent as Mr. Tilak and Mr. 
Gokhale, not to speak of those of the school of Messrs Rashbehari Ghose ahd Surender- 
nath Banerjee, must be well aware that the bomb is as stupid as it is wicked. The 
Nationalist may be assured in spite of anything the Iveir Hardies and Nevinsons may 
tell him, that the British people have not the remotest intention of retiring from India 
and still less of being driven out of it by bombs. The Revolution that is to make head 
10 
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must have behind it real forces and real wrongs : not the insufficient separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions or a Bill ( which is only remarkable as a dead letter ) 
of precautions against seditious public meeting. The only force that is apparent behind 
the present agitation is the sentiment of race-hatred. That indeed had been steadily 
fanned by the educated community until it has at last taken hold in various quarters 
of the ignorant masses.” 

Ex. D 2. 

GUJAlxATIlI —( Quoting ( Asian 7 ) Mag 31, P. 77 3, Col . 2-3. 

u Bengal should be treated and governed with the utmost harshness and vigour 
by a ruler who is not afraid to put his heel down and—keep it there.”.... J ( During Mr, 
Keir Hardie’s tour in India, he sowed more seeds of sedition than any man who has 

ever gone before him, or who is likely to come after him. ”. t( Mr. Kingsford has a 

great opportunity and we hope he is a fairly decent shot at short range. We recommend 
to his notice a Mauser pistol with the nick filed off the nose of the bullets or a Colt 7 s 
Automatic which carries a heavy soft bullet and is a hardhitting and punishing weapon. We 
hope Mr. Kingsford will manage to secure a big ‘bag 7 and we envy him his opportunity. 
He will be more than justified in letting day-light into every strange native approach¬ 
ing his house or his person, and for his own sake we trust he will learn to shoot fairly 

straight without taking his weapon out of his coat pocket.We wish the one man 

who has shown that he has a correct view of the necessities of the situation the very 
best of luck ! 77 

Ex D 3 

GUJAUATHI— May 31, P. 773, eol. 2-3—Quotation from a Correspondent of 
the Englishman :— 

“ I submit, 77 says the writer of the letter, u that powers should be given 
to the authorities to suppress these agitators by the most ready and simple methods ; 
and were a few of these worthy agitators flogged in public by the town sweepers 
and their presses confiscated, much of the glamour of the righteousness 
of their agitation for the people would be destroyed and their dupes would see them 
as they are, and not in the kaleidoscopic light which they endeavour to attract to 
themselves. 77 

Ex- D 4- 

PIONEER—May 11, p, 2, col . 1-2-3 .—Acknowledges joy at the forging of the 
engine of destruction of popular liberty viz. the Press and the Explosives Act. 

Ex- D 5- 

STATESMAN^-May 5 , 1 P. 6, Col . 2-3. 

But since the Partition of Bengal, the crowning folly of Lord Quezon 7 s regime, 
a different spirit has manifested itself, whose weapons are apparently to be bombs and 
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dynamite. The Moderate Nationalists have found themselves ousted in the favour of 
the student world by a new school preaching a doctrine of unreasoning hatred of 
England and hinting as clearly as a regard for their own safety would permit at the 
necessity of doing deeds which were only possible if the perpetrator was willing to die 
for his country. These apostles of violence scoffed at the u mendicant policy ”, as they 
called constitutional agitation, and advocated a vague and undefined but obviously 
mischievous gospel of self-help.” In the discoveries made by the Calcutta police 
yesterday, in the mangled bodies of an unoffending lady and her daughter, we see the 
results of this ineffably silly but, unhappily, dangerous propaganda. How far Bepin 
Chandra Pal and others of the same extremist views intended that their wild talk should 
be taken seriously, or how far they had the capacity to see what would be its probable 
consequences, we do not know. But there can be little doubt that their teaching has 
had the effect of turning the heads of a number of enthusiasts. These fanatics have 
become imbued with a morbid notion that in some way which they cannot explain their 
country has suffered a grievous wrong, of which they are to be the avengers. Being, 
many of them, without any useful employment they brooded over their fancied 
grievances until they were ripe for murder. 

Ex* D 5 A* 

STATESMAN—May G , P. 6, col 2-3. 

If the confessions of some of the prisoners are to be believed, they received 
money to assist their machinations from people who were not in the plot but who 
were anxious that blood should be shed to avenge the Partition ■ of Bengal and the 
sedition trials. “ Respectable people, ” says the Amrita Bazar Patrika , can, have 
no sympathy with such dark deeds. ” Respectability is a matter of definition, but it 
would appear that men who were at least well-to-do have subscribed funds to enable 
the Terrorists to send one of their number to Europe to study explosives and to 
maintain missionaries who went about India sowing the seeds of revolt. Without 
money revolvers cannot be purchased, dynamite cartridges cannot be procured, and 
materials for the manufacture of bombs accumulated. The prisoners do not appear to 
be men who could out of their own means carry on an expensive campaign, and we are, 
therefore, driven to the inference that people who would ordinarily be called respectable 
have given their support to the wicked folly of the Terrorists. But the fact remains 
that the crack-brained enthusiasts who entered the conspiracy of bomb-throwing ap¬ 
parently had sympathisers among the respectable classes, which have generally been 
regarded as loyal and moderate. 

Ex- D 6 

STATESMAN—May 7 , P.6, Col . 1-2 . 

That the Extremist propaganda is violent and bitter needs no demonstration. 
The newspapers by which it is carried on are engaged in a constant vilification of 
England. Its orators teach the doctrine that the regeneration of India must be secured 
without the help of a foreign Government, and the general qh^ragter of the aims of 
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its leaders is shown by their determination to wreck the Congress rather than subscribe 
to a creed which is suggestive of loyalty to English rule. No argument is needed to 
show that the general effect of this hostile and bitter agitation upon ill informed 
youths must be to turn them into potential rebels. The significant confession of the 
Mozufferpore bomb-thrower, that he derived his inspiration from the seditious verna- 
cular press and the speeches of Extremist leaders, is conclusive on this point. Speaking 
and writing of the Extremist type have actually produced a gang of Terrorists in 

Bengal.But as long as the boycott inculcates social hatred, as long as the schools 

are political seminaries, and as long as i veiled disloyalty to England is no disquali¬ 
fication in a political leader, the forces which tend to produce Terrorists will remain. 

Ex- D &A- 

STATESMAN—May 15, P. 6. Col, 2-3, 

No one denies that a grave and critical situation has arisen in this country. A 
new and hideous peril has manifested itself, constituting a fresh problem which will tax 
all the resources of statesmanship. But these are conditions which call for a cool head 
and wisely considered action. To underrate the danger would be folly, but to exag¬ 
gerate it is still more foolish. What is gained by drawing an indictment against a 
whole nation ? If it were true, it would be a truth to be dissembled ; while if false it 
tends to create the very evil that it imagines and prompts the Government to unjust 
and needless severities. 


Ex. D 7- 

TIMES OF INDIA—May 4, P. 6, Col, 4-5. —Charges native press and well- 
known nationalist speakers with the responsibility of “ working ferments in the 
yeasty brains. 


Ex- D 7A 

ADVOCATE OF INDIA—May 4 , P. G, Col, 2-3. 

But, apart from anarchist organiztaions, a more peisistent and open factor 
in the spread of political crime has to be taken into account. The dissemination of 
seditious literature goes on in spite of the severity of the penalties imposed on respon¬ 
sible and guilty parties, and that the poison often does its work is only too clearly 
proved in the case of the infatuated youth who with an accomplice carried out the 
murder of the two ladies. That he was a mere tool and that he was incited to the crime 
probably by the Calcutta u agency ” is evident; but the fact is that his mind has 
been carefully educated for the work by reading the inflammatory literature which 
in one form or another is scattered broadcast over the country. We advocate no 
measure of undue repression when we hold that something more must be done to limit 
the criminal output of the printing press. The plain impalatable truth is that 
repression so far has failed, not because it is repression but because it has not been 
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thorough enough. It i3 foolishness to attempt to cut off the heads of the hydra with a 
paper knife and it is the spectacle of that attempt which we are now learning 
to deplore. 


Ex. D 8. 

BENGALEE—May, 5, P. 5, Col. 1 , 2 , 3. 


Anarchism and nihilism are undoubtedly very bad things, but more often than 
not they represent a reaction against a state of things which is by no means either 
healthy or normal. Not even the Englishman will contend in his saner hours 
that India is in a sound state politically or that the present abnormal condition 
of things can last for ever. It was inevitable that there should be a reaction. 
The reaction has naturally taken a healthy form in properly constituted minds and 
tO'day the forces of nationalism in India are, by universal admission, forces to reckon 
with. But diseased minds there shall always be, as there have always been. And 
it is quite possible that a great awakening like that -we have in this country should not 
only arouse enthusiasm among the bulk of sane people but excitement of the dangerous 
kind among people of a different temperament and of a differnt mental constitution. 


Ex* D 9* 

BENGALEE—May 6, P\ 5, Col . 2 .—Quotes Burke—“ Coercion is a feeble 
instrument of Government, conciliation the sovereign remedy. 

Ex* D 10- 

BENGALEE—May S, P. 5, Col . 2-5. 

After all, there is, as there must be, a logical connection between all the dif¬ 
ferent movements which owe their existence to the operation of the same great forces 
and which have assumed different characters merely by reason of the different materials 
and the different mental constitutions on which those forces have worked. But from 
this point of view there is a close connection not only between the Congress and the 
bomb-outrage, but between the bureaucracy and its advisers on one side and the bomb- 
thrower on the other. Would such an outrage as we have recently had have been 

possible in modern England ?.It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it is only in 

countries despotically governed and where no means exist for making the voice of the 
people effective in their own government, that anarchism and similar isms can expect 
to grow. No more convincing proof of the truth of this general statement can possibly 
be found than is afforded by the discovery of an anarchist organization in Calcutta, the 
capital city of India. If ever there was a country which might be expected, from its 
traditions, its culture, its peculiar race-characteristics, to be averse to such a crime as 
the one recently committed at Muzafferpur, it is India. The bomb-thrower, let it be 
distinctly understood, is a very different person from one who is resolved, even deter¬ 
mined, to have political wrongs righted..The bureaucratic form of government and 
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its advocates and champions, therefore, must share with the Nationalist and his move¬ 
ments the responsibility for having brought the boinb-thower into existence. Indeed 
the responsibility of the former is much greater than that of the latter. The latter 
have only this in common with tho bomb-thrower that they are the products of the 
same forces, the effects of the same cause, pan the same thing be said of the former ? 
...“ After all, the Unrest is but a passing phase, the permanent problems of the admin- 
stration remain ; so writes the l D News , which is not now unsympathetic to Indian 
aspirations. The Statesman speaks of the Partition as u the crowning folly of the 
Curzon regime. 

Ex- D 11. 

BENGALEE—May ?, P. -5, Col 2. 

There is hardly a single sentence in this paragraph which does not contain a 
misleading statement or a still more misleading suggestion. In the very first sentence 
there is the insinuation—as false as it is wicked—that a eonneetion exists or has been 
established between Swadeshi cum-boycott-cum-Svvaraj propaganda and the recent out¬ 
rage. Yet the whole controversy between the Anglo-Indian and a section of the 
Indian Press rages round the question whether such a connection does really exist. We 
have shown again and again that on the same grounds on which a connection may 
be established between the outrages and the Nationalist movement, the same if not a 
more intimate, connection, must be admitted to exist between the bomb-thrower and the 

bureaucracy.But we are more concerned with the Englishman’s paragaraph. Our 

contemporary seeks to controvert the statement that {l the boycott is a movement based 
entirely upon love v by reference to a number of alleged occurrences for not one 
of which can the boycott as a movement be held responsible. If a boycotter here 
and there went to excesses, there were the courts of law to take cognizance of his 
doings. They could not discredit the movement unless either of two things were 
shown. Is there anything in the fundamental ideas of the movement—is there 
anything in the professed methods—-which shows that the movement is based upon 
hatred of the foreigner ? And has the movement in practice been carried on by the 
bulk of those who owe allegiance to it in a manner which proves that, if not based 
upon hatred, it must, at any rate, be fostered by it ? On both these points only one ans¬ 
wer is conceivable and that answer has loag been recorded by the impartial historian. 
It has never been contended by those who urged that the movement was based upon 
love and not hatred that the boycott of foreign goods could be effected without creat¬ 
ing any bitterness in any quarter. Certain interests were bound to be affected and 
it was inevitable that those whose interests were affected would take up a hostile 
attitude towards it. Is the movement to be blamed because it excited hostility 
in that sense ? That would be another way of saying that India's economic servi¬ 
tude must contnue for all time. Surely if u love ” only means acquiescence in an 
abnormal and certainly ruinous state of things, we have yet to understand the 
meaning of that word. 
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Ex. D 12 


BENGALEE—May 10 , P. J, Cot 1. 


There are two sets of opinion which have gathered round the bomb-outrage 
incident, contending for the mastery. There is the body of Anglo-Indian opinion, of 
which the Pioneer and the Englishman are the exponents. In better days the States¬ 
man assumed an attitude of healthy neutrality, taking up no sides, but declaring for 
justice and truth. Unfortunately those days are past and gone ■ and the Statesman to¬ 
day is as keen in its support of Anglo-Indian opinion as the most rabid of Anglo-Indian 
newspapers. Opposed to the Anglo-Indian journals are the organs of the educated 
community throughout India. The Anglo-Indian newspapers will not be satisfied with 
the punishment of the offenders. They want repressive measures — they want a modi¬ 
fication of the existing law, so that the hands of the Executive Government may be 
further strengthened. The Indian section of the Press, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that the present law is amply sufficient for all purposes. 
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BENGALEE—May 17, P. J, Col 1. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to denounce the so-called agitators for 
the present unrest and the consequences that have followed in its train. Nothing 
could be more irrational or short-sighted. The agitators are in no way responsible 
for the present unrest. What they have done is to give voice to the public sentiment 
and here and there to organize the public impulses for definite expression. It is the 
policy of the Government that is largely responsible for the prevailing discontent. The 
agitators would not have been listened to if their appeal did not find a response in the 
deepest feelings of the nation. The policy of the last sixteen years is responsible for 
the present deplorable state of affairs. It is a policy which has been marked by 
redaction and repression and by a total disregard of public opinion. This reactionary 
policy reached its climax during the days of Lord Curzon. And the partition of Bengal 

was the crowning folly of that regime . The open sore of the partition still 

remains. It is the root-cause of the prevailing discontent and the partition was 
followed by a policy of repression unheard of in the annals of British rule in India. 
Here have we not the explanation of the whole situation ? It is no use denouncing 
the agitators. They are not the authors of the crisis with which the country stands 
confronted to-day # On the contrary more than once did they raise their warning voice. 
The historian will lay the blame upon the heads of the bureaucracy, which rejected 
their counsels of prudence, and those of their supporters in the Press. 



Ex- D 


BENGALEE—May IS , P. 5, Col U2 k 

Of the same type as the Asian and its backers in Calcutta is tiie Madras Times , 
whose Calcutta correspondent had the goodness to telegraph a few days after the 
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Mozefferpore outrage :—“The injuries received in the outrage are too ghastly and pain¬ 
ful to describe. If detailed, the narration would produce a feeling of universal horror 
and angry clamour for lynch law, and would stir every European to some emphatic and 
active protest, as the feeling of revulsion would be too strong to suppress/ 7 Thereupon 
the Madras Times discoursed editorilly on the u tiger qualities 77 of the race, and ami¬ 
able things of that sort ! Our only object in referring to these silly effusions is to 
warn the Government that they should not hesitate to let it be known how they view 
conduct, so unworthy of Englishmen in a situation of some gravity. It is no answer to 
say that there are writers in the “ native 77 press who write undiluted nonsense similar 
to that in the Asian and the Madras Times . The difference is this; the writers in the 
“ native r press get punished, whereas the superior gentlemen who spout venom in the 
Anglo-Indian press are unscathe 1. The leaders of the “ native 77 community are 
expected and, indeed, peremptorily called upon to express their abhorrence of undesir¬ 
able writings in the “ native 77 press; but apparently there is no corresponding obliga¬ 
tion upon the leaders of the European community to do likewise as regards simillar 
writings in the Anglo-Indian Press. There is another important difference. These 
spouters of venom—these inciters to racial feeling—expressly declare that they are 
voicing the feelings of the entire non-official European community when they say that 
Iudians should be lynched or shot indiscriminately. Their confreres in the u native 77 

press do not profess to speak on behalf of their community. . We think it is time 

that Government taught a lesson to these gentlemen, who prostitute their position 
for the purpose of stirring up civil strife by deliberately fomenting ‘racial hatred. 
It would be a reproach to Government if they fail to mark their disapproval of 
these incitements to racial passion habitually indulged in by Anglo-Indian papers of 
the gutter press variety. 


Ex- D 15- 

BENGALEE—May 28 , P. 5, col t 0. (Quotes Englishman*& correspondent). 

Meanwhile what many of us now see is a reptile pres3 day after day delivering 
itself of statements of opinions which can only be interpreted as seditious, disloyal and 
thoroughly harmful to the country at large. Experience has shown that the present 
enactments are not sufficiently strong to check the mischief which is being done and 
most people in Simla hope that the home Government and the Government of India 
will quickly come to a conclusion that measures which may be called more Russian in 
their method are becoming absolutely necessary for the safety of the country. 

Ex- D 16- 

BENGALEE—May 31, P. 5, col. 1. 

Who is responsible for the present state of things with their many unhappy de¬ 
velopments ? The Anglo-Indian Press, the mouthpiece of the bureaucracy, throws the 
responsibility upon the political agitators. The Indian Press, voicing the public feel¬ 
ing of the country, lays the blame upon the bureaucracy". It says that the Govevrnment 
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has, for the last fifteen years and more, followed a policy of reaction in utter contempt 
of public opinion, that the efforts of the constitutional party for reforms have been a 
series of failures and in consequence a section of the community have lost faith in 
such methods. The result has been the birth of wide-spread unrest and discontent, in 
which it was only natural that some people should lose their heads. Therefore, if con¬ 
tentment and happiness are to be restored and things are to be brought back to their 
normal condition, a policy of conciliation and reform should be adopted without the least 
possible delay. Repression will not touch the heart of the evil. It can at best deal with 
only the outward symtoms. Mr^ Macnicol, writing to the London Spectator from Poona, 
says :—“ No one can doubt that slow-moving as India has hitherto been, of recent years 
she has been advancing politically with remarkable rapidity, and the advance has been 
unmistakably towards ideals that are becoming increasingly difficult to reconcile with 
British domination. If she is to be persuaded to halt on her way to that goal it will 
only be, in the opinion of many, if generous and prompt measures are taken to satisfy 
resonable demands of the moderate leaders, and associate her people in the government 
of the country, both at the top in the Excutive Councils and at the bottom in Village and 
District Councils.” Sir George Bird wood is an official of officials, and one would expect 
that he would be the last person to say anything which would imply a reflection 
upon the present methods of administration. But this is what he writes :— 

“Our rule is strong and just, but it is not sympathetic; and the more impregnable 
in a material sense our position in India becomes the more likely are we to be confirmed 
in the egotistical methods of scholastic, literary and artistic education and of religious 
proselytism, we have so strenously enforced on its many-languagcd and its many*reli 
gioned peoples. We are destroying their faith and their literature and their arts, and 
whole continuity of the spontaneous development of their civilisation, and their great 
historical personality : in a word, we are destroying the very soul of the nation. This 
is the cause of the restlessness that by those who have eyes to see and cars to hear is to 
be found everywhere fretting into the very hearts of English educated peoples in IndU.” 

Ex- D 17 

MODERN REVIEW—June 190S, P. 547—551. 

Political assassination and Western sentiment. 

We never suspected the existence of any secret society in India with aims and objects 
like those of the Fenians, Nihilists, Anarchists or Terrorists. Secret societies with political assas¬ 
sination as their object or method of work, are a product of Western civilization. The Russian 
exile Prince Peter Kropotkin is said to be a great advocate of such methods and societies. But 
the soil of India is not favourable to the taking root or growing and thriving of such an institu¬ 
tion. It is foreign to the genius of our race. The truth of our assertion is borne out by the 
miserable failure of the plot of the terrorists ( they are not anarchists ) of Calcutta. In Western 
countries political assassinations are not condemned by even thoughtful and respectable people 
as they ought to be. Their perpetrators are looked upon as heroes, and, if caught and executed 
as martyrs. They are not branded as murderers. This is evident from what Matthew Arnold 
says in one of his poems from which we extract the following lines :— 
li Murder !—but what is murder ? When a wretch 
For private gain or hatred takes a life, 

We call it murder, crush him, brand his name. 
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Hut when, for some great public cause, an arm 
Is, without love or hate, austerely raised 
Against a power exempt from common checks, 

Dangerous to all, to be thus annull’d— 

Kanks any man with murder such an act ? 

With grievous deeds, perhaps; with murder, not. ” 

Such approval of political murders cannot be found in Indian literature. Nor is the justifica¬ 
tion of political assassination rare in English ephemeral literature. Dor instance, when in 1906 
certain persons were assassinated in the villa of M. Stolypin, the Russian premier, the Pioneer 
wrote in its issue of the 29th August, 1906 :—“ The horror of such crimes is too great for 
words, and yet it has to be acknowledged, almost, that they are the only method of fighting left 
to a people who are at war with despotic rulers able to command great military forces against 
which it is impossible for the unarmed populace to make a stand. When the Czar dissolved the 
Duma, he destroyed all hope of reform being gained without violence. Against bombs his armies 
are powerless, and for that reason he cannot rule, as his forefathers did, by the sword. It 
becomes impossible for even the stoutest-hearted men to govern fairly or strongly when every 
moment of their lives is spent in terror of a revolting death, and they grow into craven shirkers, 
or stustain themselves by a frenzy of retaliation which increases the conflagration they are 
striving to check. Such conditions cannot last, Again, in the year 1900, the Pioneer publi¬ 
shed in one of its issues what it no doubt considered a very humorous poem, but what every 
right-thinking man will consider an almost open justification of or incitement to the political 
murder of “ Babus ” by Englishmen. We quote the last stanza :— 

“ And he travelled by train to that Babu Bhagwau, 

And slew him with Handle-Broom wood, 

And lessened the number of Babus by one. 

Don’t blame him. He did what he could. ”f 

Thus it will be seen that even Anglo-Indian papers approve of or justify the conduct of 
political assassins or murderers when such crimes are committed by Europeans in India or in the 
Christian countries of the West ; though they cannot be expected to take the same attitude 
when the scene is India, the assassins are coloured men and the victims are colourless. But we 
condemn such crimes, wherever or by whomsoever they may be committed. Righteousness 
uplifteth a nation and a good cause has never been advanced by crimes. The well-known 
Persian poet Shaikh Saadi has said :— 

“ Ralii vast baroh agar cha dur a stp 

“Always walk in the path of righteousness, even if the goal be distant. 

This is also our advice to our countrymen. 

The Calcutta bomb-makers have presented Viscount Morley with an unquestionably new 
fact, which he wanted for the reconsideration of the Bengal Partition question though even such 
a fact will not, wc are sure, unsettle his “ settled fact. ” Our most radical Secretary of State 
must get the credit of having produced the bomb-thrower,—a unique performance. The ultimate 
cause of terrorism in Bengal must be sought in the utterly selfish, highhanded and tyrannical 
policy of the Government, and in the contemptuous and insulting manner in which most official 


° This passage is taken from the Prabasi for the month of Fyaishtha , in which it was 
first extracted. 

tQuoted by Babu Nepal Chandra Roy in a letter which: bo addressed to the Pioneer , which 
the latter had neither the fairness nor the courage to print. 
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anibnon-official Anglo-Indians have spoken of and treated Bengalies. They have ridden rough- 
shod over the feelings of the Bengalis and turned a deaf ear to their strongest and most reason¬ 
able respresentation, supported by facts and iigures. The Russianization of the administration in 
spirit and methods has led to the conversion of a small section of the people to the methods of 
Russian terrorism. It is simply a question of action and reaction, “ stimulus ” and “response,” 
Persistently unrighteous administration has an inevitable tendency to make men seek desperate 
remedies. Finding no remedy in constitutional agitation, burning to wreak what they consi¬ 
dered “national vengeance,” impatient and eager to wipe off the cowardly libel that Bengalis are 
cowards, some desperate young men have had recourse to desperate and unrighteous methods. 
The result has been a mistake, horrible in its consequences. Instead of the man they wanted to 
kill, they have murdered two innocent women whose death is deeply deplored. 
That is almost invariably a feature of assassination by bomb-throwing. More often than not, it 
is innocent persons who die, not those whom the bomb-throwers consider guilty. Even when the 
latter are killed, some innocent persons are killed along with them. So that the method is 
essentially reckless and wicked, and we may add, cowardly. For there is no heroism in killing 
an unarmed person, whom, moreover, the assailant has not the courage to face. It appears 
from the confessiou of one of the terrorists that they were clear-headed enough to understand 
that they could not make their country free by political murders ; and they were, right. Politi¬ 
cal liberty is gained as the result of a trial of strength, which may take either the form of a 
blood-less struggle including passive resistance and industrial competition, or that of an armed 
rebellion, which latter is out of the question in India. In either case, though the preparation 
may be made in secret, the tight must necessarily be open. The weak cannot win, the victory 
rests with the strong ; and righteousness adds strength to a cause. But, leaving aside the 
question of righteousness, what element of strength is there in assassination ? If you are 
strong, why not come out in the open and fight ? If you are not strong, you will be crushed. 
If you are not strong, bomb-throwing is not the way to develop or acquire strength. The very 
fact that from start to finish terrorism must have recourse to secrecy and craft, shows its in¬ 
herent weakness. It is imaginable that bomb-throwing may be practised on a very extensive 
scale, on the scale of a regular war. But though imaginable, it has never yet been found practi¬ 
cable even in European countries, where, unlike India, ahhnscc ( abstention from killing ) is not 
considered a supreme virtue. Even if it were practicable, it would be none the less wicked, as 
involving the reckless sacrifice of innocent lives. Moreover, terrorism even on an extensive sea 1 © 
has not secured freedom to any country. Besides, terrorism may be put down by the use of 
still greater brutal violence ; but when a nation takes its stand on righteousness nothing can 
crush it,—all the forces of the universe are on its side. 

<c How TO DARE AND DIE. ” 

But the bomb-thrower may reply, as in fact their alleged leader Earindrakumar Ghosh 
lias to all intents and purposes done, “ your sermon is lost labour. We did cot mean or expect 
to liberate our country by killing a few Englishmen, We wanted to show people how to dare 
and die.” We admit that they have shown great daring, strength of nerve and coolness, and 
have proved that they are not afraid of death ; their truthfulness ( with the exception of ore ) 
and their unbroken resolve not to betray their supporters and purvayors of: arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, as they had evidently given their word not to do so, are also exemplary. Great, t >o, is 
their devotion to the country’s cause, as they understood it. They recognise, too, that God’s 
curse is upon their work. Would that there were in our country careers open to our young men 
where they eonld in legitimate and honourable ways show how to dare and die ! Would that all 
offices in the army and navy were open to indigenous worth ! For military virtues still exist 
even in Bengal. Would that the Government could understand that when the avenues of lionor- 
abl ambition are closed, the aspiring spirit is not crushed, but only led astray into wrong paths! 
Would that these-young men were not misled into crime ! Would that all our young men could 
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serve the Motherland with equal devotion, daring, truthfulness, steadfast loyalty and skill, in 
the righteous path of the loving service of every son and daugter of India ! What a great pity it 
is that such qualities of head and heart should not only not be available for the uplifting of 
India, but on the contrary should earn their possessors the condemnation of all right-thinking 
men. Both Government and the people are in the presence of a most difficult problem. To 
Government we have nothing to say. For, the bureaucracy may not understand that the 
highest courage and statesmanship consist in recognising one’s mistake and retracing one's steps 
from the path of selfish tyranny, and that any further Russianiztrtion of the adraiuistration is 
sure to be confronted with a fiercer Russian response on the part of at least a section of the 
people. To our countrymen our humble advice is that they should steadily follow the path of 
righteousness in the midst of all temptations, trials and provocations. Let them not give way to 
panic. Let them not weakly believe that the mistake, however criminal and terrible, of a 
few young men, can obstruct their progress, if they are true to their country’s cause. Let 
them do all that will make the nation physically, intellectually, and spiritually strong. Let them 
dare, but dare righteously, and die, if need be, in the country’s cause ; Let them not indulge in 
cowardly and insincere exaggeration in condemning the misguided young men under trial. It 
i i not for us to judge. God will judge. It may be easy for arm-chair critics who are incapable 
of risking or sacrificing anything for humanity to inveigli in unmeasured terms against persons 
who have made a terrible mistake, but who, nevertheless, were prepared to lose all that men 
hold dear, for their race and country ;—persons whose fall has been great, because, perhaps, 
equally great was their capacity for rising to the heights of being : hut, for ourselves, we pause 
awe-struck in the presence of this mysterious tragedy of mingled crime and stern devotion. 
Deplore as we do the death of the two European women, and strongly condemn the murderous 
deed, we scorn to associate ourselves, even in our condolence and condemnation, with those 
Anglo Indian editors and others who have not even a word of regret to express when brutal 
Anglo-Indians kill inoffensive and defenceless Indians or assault helpless Indian women. What 
ever feelings we expressive must do independently and in measured terms. 

Ex D 18 


1XDJAN WOULD—May 1908, P. 472—10, 

The bomb has come at last. All through its long and anxious period of travail signs 
were not wanting to show that the cult of violence was daily gaining ground. 

Oidra™ Leaders of public movements looked with the greatest concern and anxiety upon 
the new developments, which were every day growing in the public life of the 
country. They felt that a tone of almost brutal anger, so far foreign to Indian politics, was fast 
showing itself among the ranks of the younger patriots. They found that the tight grip that 
they had over the public movements of the country was fast loosening and that they could no 
longer he sure of the almost mechanical discipline which guaranteed the peacefulness of all 
public movements in the past. The principles upon which they pinned their faith would no 
longer appeal to the people and they were ever and anon breaking loose from the strait lace of 
discipline and constitutional agitation. Leaders of the people who knew their temper and had 
the interest of the country at heart were not slow to appreciate the gravity of these develop¬ 
ments and felt with the greatest concern that eacli step forward in the game of repression that 
the Government took only fanned the smouldering anger of the people ; and it might any day 
hurst into flame ; Dr. Rash Beliari Ghose with all the flower of his rhetoric and Mr. Gohkale 
with passionate earnestness appealed to the Government front their seats in the Supreme Legisla¬ 
tive Council to stop the game yet and save the country from a great disaster. 

The Government met these appeals with almost amused contempt. Mr. Baker on one 
occasion, referring to the apprehension that sedition might be driven underground by repression 
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Said that he had no such apprehension. Notoriety, he said, was as the broth of tho nostrils of the 
sedition-monger and if only opportunities for that notoriety were taken away his occupation 
would be gone. So tho Government sat tight in its settled conviction that the only thing to do 
was to govern “thoroughly;” neither the age and wisdom of Dr. Ghose nor the passionate anxiety 
of Mr. Gokhale caused them the least flutter. The Bond) only shows that, here as ever before 
iu History, the representatives of the people were right and the Government was wrong. 


Laboured attempts have been made to father upon all and sundry the responsibility for 
the outrage at Mozaffarpore and it has been suggested that the leaders of public 
1 of the * movements in India are in a way responsible for the-outrage ; for it was they 
& Bomb. who set the ball rolling by ventilating the political grievances of the 
people. If you go at that rate, you may have to land in the long run on the 
battle of Plasey or perhaps on the first advent of the English in India. That sort of argument 
will never do. You have to take account of the natural impulses of mankind end then look 
for the proximate causes. Taking Indians to be endowed with the common gifts and failings of 
all mankind you have to consider the natural effect of things. In the most disciplined societies 
there must be desperate characters, and because the utterance of an honest truth about a person 
might rouse such men to acts of violence, no canon of legal or moral responsibility will saddle 
the honest truth-speaker with the burden of the desperate act. In the Indian national party 
there has recently been an accession of a large number of men of all sorts. The aims and objects 
of the party as well as their actions have all been above board—They have only sought to see 
that right be done to India and the wants of the people be properly attended to, that steps be 
taken with a view to the ultimate self-Government in India. They got stolid indifference, 
studied establishment of neglect, open persecution and undeserved contempt and contumely 
for all their troubles. Of late their patience has been sorely tried. The leaders of the move¬ 
ment have kept their heads wonderfully cool, cool to such a degree as to have themselves been 
branded by their more ardent compatriots as infamous cowards. But the more excitable amongst 
the people have broken off from their leaders. They would not brook this insult upon the people 
at large but would retaliate. They became Sinn Eeiners and acute disaffection was ringing in 
their breasts. But the government had made up its minds to be foolish and heaped on all sorts of 
acts on the heads of these people and displayed an attitude which would rouse up the temper of 
people in any country. It is a matter for wonder that some at least amongst these ardent pat¬ 
riots driven to desperation should be taken up with thoughts of taking revenge by means which, 
to the sober minded man, may seem to be ridiculously out of proporation to the end in view, but 
was in fact all that they had atlheir disposal. It was silly and unwise from all points of view 
whether you look upon peace and order as too sacred to be lightly touched or whether .you look 
upon any revolution as justified at any time and by any means and for what ends soever, you cannot 
but look upon the bomb-outrage as indiscreet, injudicious and harmful to the last degree to any 
cause you wanted to be furthered. All the same, this outburst on the part of some warm young 
men cannot but be regarded as the natural results of all that preceeded it. It is certainly the result 
in the long run c£ constitutional agitation and the consequent waking up of the people to a sense 
of their right ; but that perfectly legitimate function would never come to these excesses if the 
government had not by a series of wonderful acts sought to iusnlt public opinion and its leaders 
and if it had not sedulously cultivated in the minds of these young men morbid unreasonable suspi¬ 
cion that all that government did or said was inspired by nefarious motives. It is a notorious maxim 
when it is done by a wrongful act or with a wrongful intention that provoking crime is only wrong. 


That these young men were inspired by a very lofty desire is quite clear. Their 
mischief lay in a certain intellectual liberation which led them to magnify the 
theBomV^ <1™% of oppression of the British Rule and to minimise the desirability and utility 
of peace and order. It is ceitainly true that revolutions are sometimes justified and 
more than once in history have secret secietie* been the cradle of legitimate revolutions. In 
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themselves than, their actions are not villainous or immoral. What makes them most to be 
deprecated is the failure to take a proper measure of things and in their convincing themselves 
that British Rule^cr se was such an intolerable nuisance that it lias to be got rid of by immediate 
violence. It is the loss of a sense of proportion in things that lias led these young men to hold 
the violent views that they have held and do the acts that they have done. The culpability of 
these acts lies in their running counter to the best interests of the people and the matter for 
congratulation is that their attempts have so signally failed. A larger amount of success would 
have made the situation disastrous if not impossible. The proper thing for us now therefore is to 
dispel the false notions that have got hold of the people of the magnitude of the evil of British 
Rule per se and is to develop a correct opinion abou/ our political position with a view not to 
seek anybody’s favour or good opinion but in the best interests of the people themselves. In¬ 
dignation meetings therefore made to order or otherwise will not do. What we want is an 
honest endeavour at a proper education of public opinion. 

The Government would seem so far to have approached the question with the proper 
amount of calmness and discretion and I take this opportunity to congratulate it 

1 ? aT x°*y ei i n " for the first time within a good number of years for having taken a correct 
ment Attitude. . . fnl , A ® J ° A , i , t 

position, lhe elements of disorder have to be put down with a strong hand bu 

in such a manner as not to encourage the growth of a great deal more While cn the one hand 

the arrest and trial of offenders must be made, the people should be conciliated by proper regard 

to their feelings. They must no more be given any excuse for being driven to desperation. For 

desperate spirits are not counted by those who actually do these acts, but there is always a large 

reserve of sneh men in every society. And if they take to the sort of thing to which their eyes 

have been opened by the bomb-makers—well, the Government cannot surely be upset, but if 

bombs become anything like tlie order of the day, the government would become impossible, 

and then adieu to the peace and order of British Rule in India. That would be precisely the 

result of the sort of policy the bloodhounds of the Anglo-[ndian Press advocate, the policy, for 

instance, of the Aslan and the Englishman.. My readers would be edified to bear that the first 

named paper lias suggested that if the Government fail to behave properly (by killing all Banga- 

lees outright, I suppose) the Anglo-Indian in India would be doing the proper thing to shoot down 

every stray Indian that he comes across without waste of any words. Were it not that I prize 

peace above a great many things else, I should like to see the game tried for a month. 

Ex D 19 

HINDU—May 9 , P. 4 , col 1, 2. 

It is, however, a deplorable fact that a deadly engine of human destru ction has been 
successfully introduced into the hitherto calm and placid atmosphere of Indian national 
life and we fear that once an evil seed has been planted and borne fruit, it is not in human 
agency to uproot it from the soil entirely. We note that the Anglo-Indian Press, which 
is always on the prowl to bespatter with mud the people of the country, is frantic in its 
efforts to connect all and sundry with participation, express or implied, in lhe organiza¬ 
tion of the anarchists. Many of the Anglo-Indian organs seem or affect to think that 
a nest of anarchists in the country is a deadly menace to the safety and lives of the 
Europeans in the country, and that the rest of the population must stand security for 
them against the intended attacks of the gang. It is conveniently forgotten * that an 
anarchist is a foe to be dreaded as occasion arises, as much by his Indian neighbour as 

a European resident.....No healthy and well-ordered commonwealth can lead to the 

springing up of so noxious an organization, whose hand may turn against any man, 
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and against whom every man’s hand will be turned. Instead, therefore, of turning its 
misguided and unholy wrath against the other sections of the Indian population, the 
Anglo-Indian Press would do well to probe to the bottom the causes which have led to 
this unhealthy phenomenon in the Indian body politic, and try to find out practical re¬ 
medies. The manner, however, in which the question is dealt with by a section of 
the more prominent among the Anglo-Indian papers, shows that they have little regard 
for fairness, considerations of fair play or truth. They want to make use of the occa¬ 
sion to smite Indians of all grades, classes and views, and tosmother all attempts at 

political reformation in the country.The Pioneer has also the sagacity to suggest 

a heroic remedy for outbreaks of this kind in the following form : u A wholesale 
arrest of the acknowledged terrorists in a city or distict, coupled with an intimation 
that on the next repetition of the offence ten of them would be shot for every life 
sacrificed, would soon put down the practice. ” It is counsels such as these that have 
guided the policy of the Government in the past towards the people of India, and if 
one sows the wind, one must expect to reap the whirlwind. 

Ex D 20- 

HINDU—May 21, P. 4, Col 3. ( Quotes Dr. Pash Behan Ghose ). 

Dr. Pash Behari Ghose in his welcome address to the delegates of the Calcutta 
Congress in 1906 said : 4 Do not misread the signs of the time 5 do not be deluded by 

theories of racial inferiority ; the choice lies before you between a contented people 
proud to be the citizens of the greatest empire the world has ever seen and another 
Ireland in the East 5 for I am uttering no idle threat.—I am not speaking at random 
for I know something of the present temper of the rising generation in Bengal,—per¬ 
haps another Pussia. ’ 

Ex- D 21- 

HINDU — May 22 , P. 6, Col . 2-3 (Quotes Nepal Chandra Boy’s letter to Pioneer )* 

Sir,—In your issue of the 29th August 1906 refering to the assassination of 
certain persons at the Pussian Premier Mr. Stolphine’s villa you wrote :— 

u The horror of such crimes is too great for words, and yet it has to be 
acknowledged, almost, that they are the only method of fighting left to a people 
who are at war with despotic rulers able to command great military force against which 
it is impossible for the unarmed populace to make a stand. When the Czar dissolved 
the Duma he destroyed all hope of reform being gained without violence. Against 
bombs his armies are powerless and for that reason be can not rule as his forefathers 
did by the sword. It becomes impossible for even the stoutest—hearted men to govern 
fairly or strongly when every moment of their lives is spent in terror of revolting death, 
and they grow into craven shirkers, and sustain themselves by a frenzy of retaliation 
which increases the conflagration they are striving to check. Such conditions cannot 
last. ” But now that such an outrage has been perpetrated in this country, and not 
the Pussiaan autocrates but the British bureacrates arc concerned, you just ask the 
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Government to u sustain themselves by a frenzy of retaliation ” forgetting that it only 
u increases the conflagration, they are striving to check. ’’ Evidently what in Russia 
you acknowledge to be “ the only method of fighting left to a people who are at war 
with despotic rulers able to cammand great military forces against which it is impos¬ 
sible for the unarmed populace to make a stand, ” you consider in India an i{ abomin¬ 
able and callous outrage, a ghastly and useless barbarity, ” and in your frenzy of 
retaliation v ask the Government to adopt repressive measures and even suggest resort 
to lynch laws. You possibly flatter yourself with the idea, as you have hitherto done, 
that human nature in India is not what it is in Europe, and therefore in India such 
measures will not •'* increase the conflagration ” and that “ such conditions may last, ” 

Ex D 22. 

IXDIAN PATRIOT—May 4, P. 4 , Col 2-3. 

While the authorities may count upon the complete sympathy and support of 
the country at large in regard to the measures that they may take to suppress danger¬ 
ous developments of this sort, the statesmen at the head of affairs have also to be 
reminded of the importance of insight and sympathy at this juncture. There is no 
use of blinking over the fact that thers is widespread discontent in the counry, 
discontent which is the result at once of unsatisfied aspirations and unredressed 
grievances. The aspirations are perhaps confined to the educated classes $ but the 
sense of grievance extends over a wider area. Mere suppression of the symptoms of 
discontent without applying the remedy at the root will have no permanent effect. It 
is in Bengal that repression on a large scale has been tried 5 and it is in Bengal 
precisely that the most unexpected developments have occurred. With each successive 
repression there has been a new development.We have had prosecutions for sedi¬ 

tion, and severe punishment of boys and grown up men in connection with a variety 
of oases. We have also had prohibition of public meetings and speeches. None of 
these things have in the least improved the situation, but on the other hand have 
brought into existence a number of desparadoes bent on obtaining the crown of the 
anarchist and the assassin. The far-seeing statesman will surely read in all this a 
meaning which may not be very apparent to shallow minds. Nor are the signs of 
discontent confined to one porticular province. All over the country, for one reason 
or another, there have been similar indications. The question is whether it is easier 
to suppress them all by vigorous measures, or, while trying to suppress them, to 
take also such measures as may tend gradually to diminish the force of discontent, 
and thus to weaken the hands of those who are for not removing the grievances, 
but for revolutionising the entire system of order and peace. 

Ex D 23 

INDIAN PATRIOT—May 5\ P. 2, Col 2. 

Says that national movement is democratic and derives its strength from the 
character of an alien Bureaucracy. 
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Ex D 24 

INDIAN PATRIOT—May 6, P. 4 , Col 2. 

We do not doubt for a moment that, if the principle of non-interference were 
upheld, if both parties agreed that India should be above party, the only certain 
result would be that India would remain separte in principles and methods of 
Government; and England, encouraged to acquiesce in injustice and unrighteousness, 
would lose her sense of both righteousness and justice. She would become incapable 
of acting towards her dependency in accordance with her traditions and her instincts, 
and in course of time she would lose her title as a righteous and freedom-loving 
nation, and finally she would begin to cherish at home those very principles and 
methods which she permits abroad. Despotism is always demoralising to those 
who practise it; it must be as much demoralising to an organised body as it is to a 
nation. The English nation can no more escape the demoralisation than an Eng¬ 
lish official. The bureaucracy in India has been reared in the atmosphere of despo¬ 
tism, and the only hindrance to its continuous development is the change of the 
Viceroy every five years and the notice that is taken of official acts in Parlia¬ 
ment. But for the constant fear of English public opinion, we should have had the 
worst form of despotism. It is the force of English public opinion that enforces 
adherence to forms of law, and to the general principles of freedom and justice. 
When Lord Curzon asked the English people to trust the man on the spot, ” he did 
not surely mean that the man on the spot should be left to modify the principles and 
traditions of British rule just as he likes. No servant of the Crown has the right to 
retard or subvert those principles and traditions which are the distinguishing features 
of British rule. It is possible and necessary to leave certain latitude to authorities on 
the spot. But it is not this kind of latitude alone that the bureaucracy wants. It will 
bo satisfied with nothing less than complete power to pervert the English principles of 
freedom and justice to an oriental polity which they have come te prefer. 

Ex. D 25- 

INDIAN PATRIOT—May 14, P. 2, Col US. 

Repression will kindle the flame of animosity and hatred rather than soothe 
the feelings. 


Ex D 26 

INDIAN PATRIOT—May 15 , P. 4 } col . 1, 2. 

Their chief concern is to see the country governed in the way they like ; and it 
is not always possible to have the country so governed when there is the persis¬ 
tent voice of criticism both from the Indian Press and the platform. The Anglo-Indian 
Press is perfectly satisfied with the existing administrative arrangements ; and it does 
not want any change to be effected except with regard to the freedom which is now 
allowed to the people, while Indians attach very high value to the only means they 
12 
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have of neutralising the evil of autocracy. Those who look a little beneath the surface will 
easily see the meaning of these two different and mutually antagonistic attitudes. The 
meaning, so far as the Anglo-Indian is concerned, we have indicated ; and we will ex¬ 
plain it as bearing on the attitnde of the Indians. The latter is not satisfied with the 
administration as it exists ; he wants changes to be introduced suited to his needs and 
conditions. And he knows that agitation is the essence of progressive reform under 
the British Government. No great reform has anywhere been effected within the 
British Empire except with the help of agitation carried on persistently for a long 
period ; and the press and the platform constitute the main machinery of agitation. 
They are at once a safeguard against injustice and oppression, and the means of in¬ 
fluencing opinion in favour of reform and progress. Most Indians think that the 
Government in India must be reformed according to the changing needs of the times ? 
and that it is only when it is reformed according to the enlightened sense and the 
intelligent desire of the people that it will be productive of the best benefit. The 
one thing to be ever borne in mind is that the average Britisher never believes in 
grievances unless there is something to evidence its existence. If there is no agitation, 
he takes it that the people accept everything that is proposed for them. Measure after 
measure has been passed by the Government on this assumption regardless of protests 
made by the representatives of the people. The necessity for deferring to public 
opinion being admitted as a matter of public policy, the next step is to evade doing so 
by denying the existence of any opinion opposed to a particular course. When there 
is no criticism and no agitation, the inference is very satisfactory ; but when there is 
agitation and noise, then the idea is that it is all the work of mischief-makers. There 
is a cetain impossibility in reconciling honesty with hypocrisy ; and it is this impossi¬ 
bility that necessitates so much inconsistency in the profession of even responsible 
men. The people have been long taught that unless they make the masses move 
with them, they would not be seriously listened to, but when the masses are 
moved, those who move them are charged with creating “disaffection.” To the people 
at large, the freedom of speech and the freedom of the press are invaluable boons, in 
return for which they would give up many other things. They know that without such 
freedom it is impossible to keep an alien bureaucracy straight, Imagine the result 
if the District official is supported by the local Government, the local Government 
by the government of India, and both by the Secretary of state, in the honest belief, 
no doubt, that all of them are right, and the people, injured or affected have not 
even the means of making a noise, and we can easily imagine the result. What can 
be more conducive to the development of the worst form of despotic government in 
India ? What can be better calculated to enslave a people than a system of autocratic 
Government free from constitutional restraints of all kinds, and absolutely protected 
against exposure and criticism ? 

Ex- D 27- 

MADRAS STAXDARB—May 4 , P. 4 , Col 3 . 

We hope that the authorities in Bengal will keep their heads cool and will not 
i: govern in anger. ” But unhappy Bengal must also come in for sympathy. For 
Over two years it has known no rest, has had no freedom from the worries consequent 
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on the feeling against the partition. We can well imagino that what has now been 
brought to light has deepened the confusion. In the face of all that has happened it is 
not improbable that measures for tho improvement of the Province will not for a time 
at any rate be vigorously prosecuted. In the state of panic in which it finds itself and 
with the Anglo-Indian press inciting the authorities to the sternest repressive action, 
it is likely that the energies of the Government will be devoted to the adoption of the 
severest measures in the name of peace and order. The authors of the disorder are 
comparatively few in number. But their delinquency and dark deeds are likely to 
bring troubles innumerable to the entire population whose loyalty and law-abiding nature 
are proverbial. What Bengal wants is rest. How is rest to come from a situation so 
grave is the question that will be asked. If, however, the Bengal Government and the 
Government of India see through the whole affair and declare that the law-breakers are 
a small minority for whom no sympathy whatever is felt and that if the law is left to 
take its own course without having recourse to any stringent executive or legislative 
action, the excitement will abate itself. 

Ex D 28 

MADRAS STANDARD—May 6, P. 4, Col. 2. 

If honesty in journalism is not a lost virtue the Times should not forget at this 
moment Lord Curzon, the real author of all the present unrest in India. Bengal was 
a peaceful Province three or four years ago. Since the partition which was effected in 
the teeth of the opposition of the people it has become a seething mass of discontent. 
But all the time that Lord Curzon was in India the Times and the Anglo-Indian press 
in general have been inciting and encouraging him on in his career of folly. His 
Lordship is now at home posing as a gveat authority on Indian affairs. He is now a 
leader of his party hoping, apparently, to become Prime Minister of England. But in 
India the people are reaping the fruit of his regime, and Lords Morley and Min to have 
had no rest since they came into their respective office. In India itself the Anglo- 
Indian press, with a few exceptions, have begun a campaign of vilification as if the 
people of India had anything to do with the revolutionaries in Bengal. Bnt we sin¬ 
cerely hope that better counsel will prevail. Let the law-breakers be dealt with 
according to law. But no action should be taken the effect of which will be to retard 
progress and injure permanantly the interests of the people at large. 

Ex* D 29 

PUXJABEE— May 9, P. 3, Col. 7. 

Tt is a suggestive commentary on the influences of European methods in 
India t C find that it shonld have converted a cerain section of the flower of the 
Indian population into sycophants or anarchists—mercenary agents of an alien Govern¬ 
ment, or the ferocious harbingers of such deadly ideas as lead to dastardly deeds 
like the one lately committed at Muzaffarpore. May we ask the Brsthh statesmen 
to ponder, if there is anything inherent in their system of Government in India 
which crushes the spirit of manliness and encourages instead thereof either a spirit 


of abject dependence or one of cowardliness : Why should there bo a sense of help¬ 
lessness which drives people to these undesirable extremes, either on the side of 
the Government or against it ? It is just these two types which are at present attra¬ 
cting attention in India, wo mean the sycophant or the bomb-thrower. There are 
highly educated men in the ranks of both—men who could be the pride of their 
country and ornaments of their society if they could command a free scope for the 
proper employment of those talents with which nature has gifted them and education 
has fitted them. Surely there must be something abnormal and unnatural in the 
social conditions of India under which men of rare parts and good social environ¬ 
ments should either take to mercenary sycophancy or blood-thirsty anarchism. 

Ex. D 30. 

TRIBUXE—May 10 , P. 4 : Col. 1, 2. 

Hut at the same time we are not very much impressed with the theory that their 
mental aberrations have been due to the unbridled license of the Bengalee vernacular 
press. We maintain our view that in this matter any legislation for gagging the press 
may perhaps prove even a worse remedy than the disease and that in such matter 
the thing needful can be best done by the authorities and the leaders of the people co¬ 
operating towards the right solution. But we must point out that it will not do to lay 
hold merely at one end of the wedge. It is no use pouring your vials of wrath upon dis¬ 
reputable sheets in the vernacular press while letting the Anglo-Indian fire-eaters like 
the Asian scot free. It may be said that the latter sheet has not prompted any person 
to commit any violence. That maybe so but still it has to be admitted that the red-hot 
extremist paper is the natural counter-part of the fire-eating Anglo-Indian Journal from 
which it derives its cue. And if any measure is taken against the one, it must fairly 
and squarely apply against the other, although for ourselves, we are of opinion that 
this is a matter where the leaders of the public in both communities should eo-operate 
with the Government in putting a stop to this fire-eating business. 

Ex D 31 

PAPRIKA—May <5, P. 6‘, Col . 7, 2. 

The Anglo-Indian papers, we are surprised to find, are acting the part of an 
enemy and not a friend. By their inflamatory and malignant writing they are try¬ 
ing to poison the minds of the Government against the people of the country. For 
instance, the “ Statesman ” which owes its birth and growth to Indian money and 
Indian patronage, and daily eats Indian salt, thus seeks to connect the Mozufferpur 
outrage with Indian Nationalism :—“ The terrible outrage perpetrated at Mozufferpur 
and the revelation of a wide-spread criminal conspiracy to which it has led, are indi¬ 
cations only too plain that Indian Nationalism has entered upon a new and portentous 
phase, the ultimate significance of which it is impossible at present to guage. Since the 
partition of Bengal, the crowning folly of Lord Curzon's regime, a different spirit has 
manifested itself, whose weapons are apparently to be bombs and dynamite. ” The 
above is a gross distortion of facts, and its sole object is to rouse the worst passions of 
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Government against the rising national feeling of the Indians, It is a big lie to say 
that bombs and dynamite are the weapons of those who have agitated and are yet 
agitating—against the partition measure. If tens and hundreds of thousands of anti¬ 
partitionists had turned Fenians and resorted to infernal machines, the country would 
have presented quite a different aspect. As every body knows, what they did when 
Bengal was partitioned was simply to hold thousands of public meetings and adopt 
resolutions praying for justice. But their prayer was treated with contempt. It was 
then that they sought to give up begging and rely on their own resources, as far as 
that was possible, in order to improve their economic and domestic condition. They 
would not have abandoned the mendicant policy if the rulers had shown them some 
consideration ; but they trampled the sentiments and views of a whole nation under 
foot, and left the latter no alternative but to preach and practise, to some extent, self- 

reliance as regards economic and domestic matters.We trust, responsible rulers will 

not be influenced by such writings. In the cause of peace and order, they must, of 
course, take all necessary measures, but they will serve no useful purpose by giving 
play to their tiger qualities, because of the foul acts of some irresponsible Indian youths. 
The ‘‘Statesman” very pertinently characteries the partition of Bengal as “the crowning 
folly of Lord Curzon’s regime.” There is no doubt that it is measures like the Parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and severities which rendered Mr. Kingford ; s criminal administration in 
Calcutta so conspicuous, which unhinge the minds of a certain class of people and impel 
them to commit dreadful things. One of the best means to prevent such dastardly deeds 
i3, therefore, for the Government and its officers to avoid measures and acts which out¬ 
rage public opinion and tend to give birth to fanaticism. 

Ex- D 32 

PAPRIKA — May G, P. 5 , Col 1 , 2. 

The “ Hindoo Patriot, ” the organ of the British Indian Association, makes 
gome excellent suggestions in connection with this affair. Our contemporary says :— 

“ But coolly discussed, the recent events would point to the urgency of finding 
out the root-causes of the turbulent spirit and to the advisability of removing them 
without delay. To regret or condemn, or to give way to passion and angry fee¬ 
lings is somewhat conventional. The pratical and statesman-like course is to tackle 
the incidents in the right spirit and clear up the misunderstandings and misgivings 
on which the anarchist ideas are feeding. The proper remedy for the nihilist spirit 
is a popular form of Government—both being often assumed to be foreign to the 
genius of the people of this country—for which the demand is strong and widespread. 
While it is necessary that the perpetrators of the outrage should be exemplarily dealt 
with, according to the law, it is hoped that the reforming hand will not be arrested, 
but will courageously complete what it has taken up and move faster. ” With every 
deference to the “ Empire ”, which does not like the above sentences, we think 
the ‘‘ Hindoo Patriot ” has done a public service, by bringing this aspect of the 
situation prominently to the notice of the Government while yet the outrage is 
quite fresh in the minds of all. For, the authorities may forget all about it as soon 
as the culprit has been punished. The case has certainly been very clearly put by 



the Hindoo Patriot ”. Condemn the dastardly deed as indignantly as you can ; 
mete out condign punishment to the culprit according to law ; but the first duty 
of Government is to finger the real plague-spot and remove it with a strong hand. 
It is now admitted on all hands, official and non-official, that the prevaling dis¬ 
counted in the country owes its origin to the partition of Bengal and some other 
measures of the Curzon Government. Mr. Morley, or rather Lord Morley of 
Blackburn, instead of removing it, has fostered its growth by introducing or sanc¬ 
tioning other repressive measures. The Government of Sir Andrew Fraser again not 
only regarded with indifference, the draconian severity which marked the administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice by Mr. Kingsford, but increased his pay, though he had been 
shocking the susceptibilities of humanity—nay, of Mr. Morley himself—by awarding 
brutal punishment to a number of boys belonging to respectable families, merely on 
political grounds. Where is the wonder that by brooding upon these matters and 
reading Nihilist literature, some young men would get their mind so unhinged as to be 
fired with the ambition of imitating the devilish examples of their Nihilist a Gurus ” 
in Europe ? The best policy of Government is to govern the country in such a way as 
not to give any opportunity to Indian youths to convert themselves into fanatics and 
commit blood-curdling acts. 


Ex- D 33- 


PAT RIKA—May 7, P . -5, Col L 

By u respectable people” we mean those who have a stake in the country. These 
men unless their minds have been thoroughly unhinged, can have nothing to do with a 
campaign of destruction which is bound to be as disastrous to themselves as to those 
against whom the same may be directod. If disorder and lawlessness are established in 
the country by a body of anarchists, who will suffer more than these very respectable 
people ? It is also evident that, in order to make bombs and carry on missionary work 
large funds are not required. A few thousand rupees would be sufficient to purchase a 
large number of revolvers and manufacture a good many bombs. The money-question, 
on which the Chowringhi paper builds its theory, has thus no bearing on the Indian 
anarchist movement. 


Ex- D 34. 


BENGALEE—June IS , P. A Col 1. 

Sir Harvey Adamson was particularly clear and explicit in his pronouncement. 
“ We have” said he, u striking examples of how they (newspapers of the type of the 
Yugantar) 11 have converted the timid Bangali into the fanatical ghazi and they are not 
to be ignored. The difference between the East and the West in this respect is the 
differenco between dropping a lighted match on stone floor and dropping it in a 
powder magazine.” It is recognized on all hands that the character of the Bengalee has 
undergone a great change. Even Sir Charles Elliott, wedded to the old world views, is 
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constrained to admit that there must be a reconstruction of English ideas with regard to 
the submissiveness of the Bengalee. What then has brought about this strange trans¬ 
formation ? The inflammatory writings of a few vernacular newspapers have not 
converted the timid Bengali into the fanatical Ghazi. The inflammatory writings (which 
we strongly condemn) are the product of the self-same political conditions which have 
created the Bengalee Ghazis. If these political conditions did not exist, those writings 
would not have appeared 5 and if they did, nobody would have paid the smallest atten¬ 
tion to them and no press law would have been necessary. For more than half the 
life-time of a generation, a reactionary policy has been in the ascendant; public grie¬ 
vance upon grievance has been piled ; the voice of public opinion has been treated with 
open contumely; the faith of the people in constitutional agitation has been subjected to 
the severest strain, and when at last the expected hour of relief came by the installation 
of a Liberal Government in power, salvation was not found. Have we not here a 
condition of things calculated profoundly to stir the popular mind and drive the most 
excitable to desperate and foolish measures, to violent writings and to deeds still more 
violent and foolish ? This is the legitimate explanation of the change in that aspect of 
the national character which we are now considering. Do not lay the responsibility 
upon the wrong shoulders. 

Ex D 35. 

BENGALEE —J/i ay 20 , P. J, Col. 1, 2, 3 . 

Xow it is a curious fact that the inflammatory writings of certain Indian 
periodicals have received condign punishment, whereas certain Anglo-Indian papers, 
despite their inflammatory tone at a crisis of the nation’s affairs have escaped unpuni¬ 
shed. To our mind there are two ways of stirring up sedition, one by preaching 
violence to the people, another by preaching violence against the people. If it be true, 
as we are so often told, that certain Indian journals are determined to embitter race 
against race, it is certainly time for Englishmen to consider if there be nothing in 
their own actions and in the utterances of certain of their press, calculated to cause a 
permanent estrangement between race and race. If there be anti-racial feelings among 
the Indians, they have learnt them from people who consider themselves their 
betters. All the schemes of the Government will come to nothing if the supercillious and 
insolent tone adopted by certain Englishmen towards Indians is allowed to go 
unpunished. All its measures of reform will be worthless, unless it can control the 
actions and utterances of those who, coming from the same race as itself, do and say 
things utterly repugnant to the spirit of the race. It is time for the Government, if we 
are to have any real measure of peace, prosperity or reform, any real trust between the 
people of India and its governors, to punish not only the delinquencies of Indians, but 
also the delinquencies of Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Indian journals which have done 
much to bring about the present state of affairs. 

Ex D 36- 

PAT RIKA—May 31. P. 3, Col. 2, 4. 

Attacks bureaucracy anti says that they are all Kings in India. 
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Ex D 37- 

IXDIAN SPECTATOR—May 0, P. 361 , 565. 

And what shall we say about the innocent victims of the diabolical ciime at 
Muzaffarpur ? We always deprecate the habit of importing into a discussion or de¬ 
nunciation of such crimes any consideration which may savour of racial animus. It is 
as unreasonable to call upon the whole population of India to put on sackcloth and 
ashes for the crimes of a few dynamiters in Bengal, as it is to ask the whole Anglo- 
Indian community to expiate for the indifference of a European soldier for the life of a 
cooly, or the assault upon an Indian lady by a white rascal. But there is a difference 
between crimes which are the offspring of pure selfishness, and crimes which are pro¬ 
fessedly undertaken in the interests of a larger or smaller class of a beneficiaries. The 
dynamiters of Bengal imagine that they are doing a service to their country, and 
hence it may, not unreasonably, be expected by some that the intended, but unwilling, 
beneficiaries of the crimes would do more than express their profound sympathy for the 
victims of the outrage. The funeral of the two ladies is said to have been attended by 
Natives as well as Europeans. The reason, perhaps, was not only that Mr. Kennedy 
is popular with the Native community of the place, but also that that community 
wished to disclaim all sympathy with the excesses of the criminals. Nothing like a 
movement seems to be on foot as yet to condemn the conspiracy detected by the police. 
Some people seem to have suspected that bombs were on their way to Poona and to 
Tuticorin simultaneously with their despatch to Muzaffarpur. Heaven be praised if the 
friendly gifts of the Bengali manufacturers, to be used in the up-to-date political 
Kindergarten, have not reached their destination, or have deteriorated during the 

journey.We must be slow, on such an occasion, to accept the single version of 

this or that party. The reports alleged to have been made by the Police, and the alle¬ 
gations of certain excited Anglo-Indian writers, need to be carefully sifted. The autho¬ 
rities and the Courts will doubtless do this. But we feel constrained to say, at the 
very threshold of the inquiry, that the theory of a widespread conspiracy, shared in by 
well known and respectable citizens, seems untenable. Nor can we get over the fear 
that the innocent many will suffer with the guilty few, if the local Police are allowed to 
have their own way in the investigations that must follow. The situation is too serious 
to need the importation of official prejudice or racial passion. How to improve it is the 
question of prime importance for the statesman. As hinted above, this can be best done 
by the authorities and the natural leaders of the province co-operating towards the 
right solution. If an untoward development of the situation embarrasses the Govern¬ 
ment, it will also prove disastrous to the permanent interests of the community itself. 
The Bengalis need settling down—to become true to themselves and their traditions of 
love of peace and reverence for authority. Whoever seduces them from loyalty to 
these traditions is the worst enemy, not only of the people of Bengal, but of the whole 
country. The love of independence is innate in mankind, and the literature of the 
West and political agitation within the country are only influences which favour the 
development of that aspiration into seditious conspiracies. The reported discovery of 
Russian literature with the Calcutta seditionists was scarcely expected. It cannot be 
suggested that Russian spies have been at work on the north-west frontier and in 
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Bengal 5 the importation of Russian literature must be attributed to the scientific 
methods which educated men have been taught to apply to all their undertakings. 

Ex D 38 

INDIAN SPECTATOR—May 16, P.381, Col l~2 m ~ Playfully deals with the 
situation. 

yke chemistry of the weapons with which these deluded “ saviours of the coun¬ 
try ” are fighting their {: battles 77 is itself some proof of imitation ; but the imitation 
is not all of the West. Portions of the confessions cannot fail to convince those who 
have read Bakim Ohunder Chatterji’s Anandamatha that, while the physical weapons 
are borrowed from the last, the spirit comes from the graves of the Sanyansi rebels 
whose war-cry u Bande Mataram 71 plays such a prominent part in modern politics. 
The cry itself is innocent, and Sir Andrew Fraser once responded to it in the street by 
respectfully taking off his hat. But the song expresses a faith in the possibility of 
the millions of doughty arms devoted to the service of the Motherland driving out 
foreign rulers. The song was directed against Muhammadans by the Sanyasis of old 5 
it must be suggestive of a different class of foreigners to the young political Sanyasis 
of torday. 

Ex D 39 

GUJ RAT HI—May 17,P. 707, Col 1 , 2, <3; P. 7 05 ) Col 2, 3 ; P. 7 00, Col. 1, 2, 3 . 

Investigates into the causes of unrest and holds Government responsible for the 

same. 

Ex. D 40 

GUJ It A Till—May 31, P. 119, Col. 1-. P. Ill, Col. 1.P. 11S, Col. 1, 2, 3. 

Charges Government and Anglo-Indian Papers with sowing seeds of diseontont. 

Ex D 41- 

GUJ.PAT III—June 14, P . 858 , Col. 2. 

A humourous skit on God Bomb. Says :—* Bomb will make his name perma¬ 
nent if he will bring in political reforms/ 

Ex- D 42 

INDU PRAKASH —J .lay 5.p. 7. Col. 2-3. Says that Terrorist 
movements are the product of particular f inds of rule. 

spmw wr; TTRRr nw, 'Ti^vmr^r 

afa tpth; srr. Vsth 

H =ufr. p mmfr csr^Hvrr 

«T3RfTT<T. 'jr-dT? ^q^pzr hpt wt 

CrR %:rtf?TRn #f. 

13 
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Ex- D 43. 

IXDU PRAKASH—May 8 , P. 2, Col. 5, 6. 

It is just at this moment, however, that statesmanship and wise counsels ought 
to prevail with our Anglo-Indian friends. If they also lose their head and say and 
write sensationally on the basis, merely of wild speculations and unproved datas, and 
thereby hurt the minds of all loyal citizens, the matter will without doing any good 
cause pain and irritation fraught in itself with no small danger. As instances in 
point, we may refer to the hint dropped by one paper about the adoption of lynch law, 
and the wholesale abuse of Indians in general, indulged in by another. Some of these 
are now trying to connect these untoward incidents with the writings in the newly 
started journals of Calcutta, and advocate 2 )Ucca handohast about them. Now really 
speaking this is a mistaken or at least a very partial view. Anarchism or Nihilism is 
never the direct result of writings or speeches of the kind referred to. Both are 
manifestations of different results produced by one cause. A spark at one place dies 
out, at another produces a little fire and smoke and at another an explosion. To say 
that the Bomb outrages are the outcome of the writings in these papers is to say 
that the horse trots onward because it has a cart behind. I am inclined to connect 
these outrages not so much with the articles in question, as with the general discon¬ 
tent caused by repressive Government measures and more specially with the cam¬ 
paign of police high-handedness, and the indiscriminate and rankerous persistency 
with which the Bengal Press was harassed last year. 


Ex- D 44- 


DNYAN FBAKASH.—May 19, p. 2, Col. 6. Says merere- 
pression will not kill the terrorist movement or the general unrest. 


sm'aTHT T&r- KTRR ^T, fel 

iwt ^nfe, 3 tot sfe. 

fft? arferNfer refe sj wCi ?ff re ferefe reiret ’■fmrr ^rfr. g^JiwrcNnre 
ref rreFT ^nfer ? wraifN stfft ferefe <rit' ^ fefr frrer red¬ 


rew fife, ^ refe g?j§T affefertrer ref 


fe S'Trreff 3 fe?nT refeferr fife afer surf. 


Ex. D 45 

DBA'AN FBAKASIi.—May 26, p. 2, col. 5. Says outrages are 
the venomous fruit of the poison-tree planted by Lord Curzon. 

<rtjT p ffeft aferer?! afer arfe f rfeqr ferpf airer 

^ nr^ire rep *nfer re '4 fe; fefe fearer freni: nr 

ffefe rere fife ^fr anfetf aTixir afe, rere 

Turn'd fe^arerf^rrrrW afes. ^ refreirfef=^n tjpt retire fr 
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RPrin nTOT 7 T9* TOlRrn f^ OTTOT STlfn. 'IT TO|£nRT rnTO TOTO cprof ^ 
^ p#Rr TOFTO ^pjfT^T TTR 3TO?rn TOM 3TTf. ^FMT WTOn^TOTO FMFTO TOFT 7fT=vf 
fldi; fT TOFT nfTOTO? '-FlV TTOT. 'S^ptHNT TOfnW 2JT<TO F»TTOn <21 <5^1 TORITOT TO^TO 5 ?! 

STfnT ffn. 5ffr HrTt^HITT TOT ^IT’THT TOM 3TTOTO TTMT TO TOfTTO TOTOfn 3TFf, f nTOTOTn 
TOHTn TOTOF qrf%%. 


Ex D 46 

DXYAN PEAK ASH.—May SO, p. 2. col. 
failure <\f constitutional agitation only produces the 


3, 4 , 5. Says, that 
terrorist-movement , 


<t«| 3*tHt to toto?r ffro gr«?f #, %r<TOTrnro 3TinTOTO titoto 
~-or nV+.iH* tor tor fnnr 7 friTO stt^f 3if|n, j%ro tototofr toNt to tot 3?r?n, st^tt 
csftoto hirzifr ifc&n *rtsrror, «r $5 TOi?r ^ WrM i ^ T nTO tottof 

TOR SFTO TOTOTO % TOTTOF TOTOTOn, TORTO f TOTOn STJFR 3MR 3T[f. 7 FTOTOTOFT|n fijxj- 
OTTOTTOTO TOtTO ? TOFfrlRT TOTOR TOFF, TO TOTOnTO TOTR mTOTO 'TOn'lTO ^ RTFTO 


'jTT^yf wf\ TOtoto tttotot Yawt toi% nTO air?, f\ nr? stw iTroron totot toftof- 

to srrf n TOron 'TOtotor rtr totort 7 r??? <t tototo RTron^r 3 V 5 TO 

jftw^nr iiTOn totor. ‘ totrto<£ijto ’ tors; %?fr?? %^r, TOr RTOFTqn nrifr 'PSTFifn 
?r niff, n nwr 7 3 tt<t£ ^rrof fttot mfr, stw tort TOr tort totoftotto tototortoft 

TOTRF 7.TOR ?FTO 3FFR TOfT, ’ 3# SRff <TR tfrRTOTO'JTO TOTO 3 t TOr R ^FM fR. 


Ex- D 47- 


DXYAN PI1AKASH—June 


7, p. 2, col. 3, 4, 5. 


TTf^HTMl SF^IT^n 3TF3TF m5^FH TnnH'RfnR KWA fn 1 F^T STJFR^T 
nr-Tn ^rnt 3 tf| 5 3tit^t 3TR^'4Hr n stIftri 3tf?t wnr tifff nrfF, 

efr ?f 3 T#?nn nTf> q^unm PPfH^rdRFnS ttt \*wa 3 tf| 'i pn, fi nr? =fTs<i 7 RTTF- 
Infnt c5^fn RrnnTn nrf|R. pfr^T 3 trt<tw ^rn^rfr h^f ^fr trirf jtf'4t »tpr 
rNtt hwff 3n=r^n zi&*n ¥r, ^mm ? 7 3tw ^ptf ^ 3tt|. 


str# n#f ^FTTn ^t^r'R '4Tpn 3Tin^rRi 3 tf%. ?^nRr, nFfnTFmmR 

nnTn^rnr 3?% 3 t%p ttf? nr^ 3T#rk ^rnn ftptrf npTTTFn to %??r, 
TT5 PFF'TFFjnr r? % i%5Rr n^r nrff. vpz stfI, ptfrto r'^’Tyn 


Tnir ntnn5FF 3 ti|, ttrt sjiFrq<nfn m^r? % 'XYzr-mA ?r?r-q- 3rr? j 

qfn rt f^r TT^ffn nFfwr torrt to n fieri nr nsnn nr-R rnnW 

Rtn to 3Tt1n. to toft 7 3 TITTOT r 7 <tr^ Rrff, FT 7 nTOn ninTOTO nr nrfinr 


^rr °fRT 2 
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Ex D 48 

CIIIKITS A K-—May 27. p. 3, col. 3. Says, (hat responsible lea¬ 
ders of the people learned Government that the youny generation was getting 
out of hand ; but Government did not heed the warning. 

f#T SRFRT *R:#RR tpm qfpT RH# PRT RRH. HR## WWM 

#rcf hh 4 rh# ny y S5?n?r i%rtt r#rth Rr?H, 4 Rare fy srejn- 

=rt ?rp# ^rrp- 4fy rtth w $4 ywPTy r4#r l^r 

?rt. 'mv % nf^r # hi# ?r°T4 *rr sir#? 4i#T4. th #<fi «i#rt tth#r 

ipHT^r rrtpt hpt# hNt 4%h, nr hr# Rfcfr #f srfr rr hph. 


Ex- D 48A- 


CHIKITSA K.—May 13, p. 2. Col. 1, 2. Calls Anglo-Indian 
papers the pet-dogs of Government. 

HPFRTH TRRP# nffH PHR# -RTHTRl RRRPpP; ^tF’RTHT 3R# SRR Rf 
PIR WTHR4R1 %HT RFRT 3TTRT HR>R HRR?fiP4, 4 H^IfT HR HPI# 4 

RWRf sirr^hf id. ( y#, R4#f-#rf) hth #t 4P# 44 # 4Hh, m. 

44tpt hr pfr=Rr 4IR4? 4 hfr phhth 4iff4<RTy t%rr 44 #pt#f hh#t. 
jrthr^r hf ^r-qpf 4 rt rrttr 44s#pr 3 t%rt nf.Tr itrrt hwpt#t, h#4 ft- 
44R. 44 FFPFTRT 44iR4F#T 4 RRPRT fRR #3R 4RR '4R4. HR# 4R 

ffrr ht#f 44 : w 'htt=r hrr h^tht hhhr hh s#r. 


Ex D 48B 

CIII KITS AKA—May 20, p. 2, col. 1. At (ads Anglo-Indian 
press as idiotic relations on the wife’s side ( yrcR ) of Government, who 
are cruel. deceitful, silly. rain, ivorthless, and hiding behind the tail of 
Imperial lion. 

, HfRTSTRR fcR4RPRqr HRRfa 3R#T4 3RH4RR?T TH^RT %RT4 

RT-TRr rrrtt. ^ „ ■' ^ . 

4PRr4TH 4RPPRT R4FF444r SHtfRT ?R. FTPRT HPJFRIHfR 

\ sjrp^ hh RR, 444 4H, R% 44 4^4 4R44, R4 HR 1 ? #T 44R #4, 3# RTR- 

RRr RF4T 4F444R44 TH^ m~d 'Mi. Fte'RRR RfW W R R# R^RPT HRPTH 

RrJTHTR PRfrHr HTRH W. RTRTI# R RHTRHrHRrRtr HHRfT #H?T. HP3T- 

3#HPRT H'RrRr 3TR H|H IH^HRT RHT^TR 3 : HRRTH 4 4HH HTRT fRRT ^RT #Rf- 

H A HR## RR HR RTF 3RRR. 
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Ex. D 49. 

INDIA—May 8, P. 53 1, Col. 5; p, 282, Col. 1.2] p. 588, Col. 1. 

Expresses English opinion on the situation ( Vide Ex, D. 56 ), 

Ex D 50 

INDIA—May 15 , 1908 p. 218. 

THE INDIAN PORTENT (FEOM THE “Nation.”) 

Our indifference to the normal life of the greatest dependency in the world is an 
old soandal, but it will be widely disturbed by the news of the outbreak of a form of 
political violence hitherto almost unknow to it. From our neglect of India sprang tho 
Swadeshi movement; for it was hoped that a boycott on English goods might make 
our people listen to the grievance of Bengal. We suppose that the party which has 
meditated these recent deeds of extreme and savage outrage was partly influenced by 
the same motives. If they could wreck the train of a fairly popular Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, as was attempted last November, or assasinate a magistrate 
who had made himself notorious by flogging political offenders, as was attempted a 
week ago, then, they thought, the people of our country might at last be compelled 
to realise the character of the crisis in India’s history. Much of our news from Calcutta 
is untrustworthy, and confessions merely extorted by native police from Indian 
prisoners awaiting trial ought not to be admitted as evidence. But it seems probable 
that a conspiracy for violent and isolated outrages, similar to the methods of the Rus¬ 
sian terrorists, existed in the capital. 

Outbreaks of political violence may arise from one cause or another. But 
they certainly do occur under a system of political repression such as we have adopted 
in various parts of India since the “ chapel bell ” motive, the desire to attract 
attention to grievances, when legitimate means fail. But we also, think, that in 
the case of India, they are the answer to the hard doctrine which Lord Morley 
disavowed a year ago, that “ we won India by the sword and must keep it by the 
sword. ” Neither clause in that doctrine is true, but it is repeated as a form of 
ritual by nearly every English newspaper in India, and many newspapers and other 
authorities at home. Tho idea of violence is thus promulgated throughout the Indian 
Empire, by a Press which incorrectly represents the best aspects and tendencies of 
British rule. Indians are falsely taught by many of our representatives to believe 
that there is no relation between us and them, but the military advantage of ruler over 
ruled. For generations it has been the fashion for Anglo-Indians to laugh at the 
submissive spirit in native India. If Indians are found to meet the taunt of cowar¬ 
dice with cruel outrage, we are not altogether free from blame, for we have supplied 
the retort which ill-balanced natures readily supply when they defend or half defend, 
political murder. In a far happier vein runs the advice of a member of Lord Morley’s 
India Council, quoted in the “ Westminster Gazette ” of last Tuesday ( May. 5 ). He 
warns the Viceroy not to listen to those who insist too much on “ stern repressive 
measures. ” C{ Wherever you get the spread of education, ” he says, *' c there also 
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you find agitation and discontent. Do we not see this here in England ? And 
what would happen if, instead of arguing these matters quietly you were to fine and 
imprison your labour agitators and leaders of independent thought ? 77 

But, serious as outbreaks of violence are, it is the ultimate cause at the back 
of violence to which we must look. From the Extremist party, Indians hear the 
counsels of despair—despair of England’s justice, of her belief in self-government, of 
her zeal for liberty. The question of all others before us now is whether, by a wise 
and generous reform or enlargement of our Indian administration, we will cut the 
ground from under the Extremists ’ feet. We shall not content them. But, as Lord 
Morley said at Arbroath last October, it would be the height of political folly to refuse 
to do all we can to rally the Moderates to our cause. And if it be said, as it is now 
being said every day that Orientals do not understand concessions, and believe in no 
power except the sword, we would reply with a passage from the same speech, one 
of the most courageoue of recent reflections on Indian government :— ee We are not 
Orientals. This is the root of the matter. We are representatives, not of Oriental 
civilisation, but of Western civilisation, of its methods, its principles, its practices, 
and I, for one, will not be hurried into an excessive haste for repression by the 
argument that Orientals do not understand this toleration. ” The views of men like 
Mr. Gokhale, the leader of the largest and most powerful reform party among his 
people, represent a line of contact between Lord Morley’s principles and the native 
movement in India. They include a practicable modification of the Partition of 
Bengal, perhaps a re-arrangement of the whole country into seven gov ernorships, 
certainly the admission of Indians upon the Executive Councils, and the concession 
of real power to the elected Indian members of the Legislative Councils, especially 
in finance. They open up a scheme of universal education, gradually extending to 
the villages, and an essential reform of the police—the black spot in Indian administra¬ 
tion. Deforms such as these are at least vital and full of hope. We wish we could 
say the same of the changes proposed by Simla last year for criticism, and now again 
submitted, we believe, together with the remarks of Sir Herbert Bisley, unhappily one 
of the least sympathetic of Anglo-Indian officials on the Viceroy’s Council. Surely at 
such a moment it is our business to listen to the counsels of hope and moderation, to 
lead native India away from the dangerous spirits which are beginning to misdirect 
her, and back to a faith in the capacity and generosity of our own Government. 

Ex D 51. 

INDIA—May 1008, 1\ 25S. 

INDIA’S TROUBLES—AND THE REMEDY-A FRENTH VIEW OF THE CRISIS. 

[Specially Translated for “India.” ] 

Some months ago ( writes the Paris li Temps 77 in a leading article on affairs in 
India ) we ventured in the most friendly manner ( need it be said ? ) to take stock of 
the difficulties which England was in our judgment being called upon to encounter 
in India . Several London newspapers accused us thereupon of pessimism and (e parti 
pris. 77 Nothing would have caused us greater satisfaction than to admit that they were 
correct in their estimate of the situation, and that we were wrong. Unhappily, the 
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course of events since that time has only too completely justified the apprehensions to 

which we gave expression.Since the first meeting of the National Congress at 

Bombay, in 1885, political gatherings have become more and more numerous An 
organisation has been created, which has, its ranks of workers and its organs in the 
Press. Among the three hundred million inhabitants of India, the number of politi¬ 
cians is not considerable. But the action of a portion of the whole is not always to 
be measured by its numerical force. Add the absenteeism which finds favour more and 
more with English officials, the tendency which they display more markedly every day, 
to stand aloof from the people of the country, the increasing difficulty in finding 
recruits for an Indian administrative career. Bear in mind also the calamities of 
nature; famine and plague which Englishmen have done their utmost to forestall, but the 
ravages of which, up to the present, have been greater than all the precautions taken 
and which have been aided by ill-will and superstition. Yon will, if you unite all these 
facts, have arrived at some perception of the profouud causes of the insecurity which 
exists—an insecurity which is assuredly far from menacing British domination yet a 

while, but which calls for the urgent consideration of necessary reforms.The 

situation is further complicated by sins of commission. The one to which reference 
has been made above, and which is concerned with the administrative division of 
Bengal, could have been remedied without difficulty. But instead of remedy, aggrava¬ 
tion was induced by prohibition of meetings and the proscription of the Bengal national 

song.The crisis which is enveloping India is a crisis of native politics. In the case 

of Algeria and Tunis, France has encountered similar crisis ; and she has disposed of 
them by liberal measures. We do not presume to give advice to a friendly Govern¬ 
ment. We confine ourselves to recalling what experience has taught us. The arbitra¬ 
ry system of colonial administration, which in days gone by was necessary and fruitful, 
would seem to have served its time. Liberal England is certainly capable of inspira¬ 
tion by a new spirit which shall reconcile her interests with those of the populations 
among whom prevails the Pax Britannica. 

Ex D 52. 

INDIA—May 29, 1908 . P. 269. 

The Paris “Temps” published on Sunday last (May 26) an interview, which its 
London correspondent has had with Mr. Bomesh Chandra Butt, member of the Indian 
Decentralisation Committee. Mr. Dutt is reported, in the summary supplied by Beuter, 
to have said, that the recent bomb outrages and conspiracies in India showed that 
discontent of certain classes of Indians had reached a dangerous point. The Anglo- 
Indian police somewhat exaggerated the conspiracies, but the facts were, nevertheless, 
calculated to inspire grave anxiety ; discontent was increasing, and the Government 
must grant reforms and give the Hindus a larger share in the administration of the 
country. Specifying the reforms retpiired, Mr. Dutt is represented to have said, they 
were : First, legislative councils with Indian representation from every district ■ second 
an executive council for every province, including at least one Hindu representive ; 
third, a more equitable share for Indians in the Civil Service. These reforms could be 
easily realised, amN would yield satisfactory results. Mr. Dutt admitted that the 
present Government was actuated by the best intentions. 
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THE LESSON OP THE BOMBS. 

The following letter from Captain Arthur St. John also appears in the current 
number of the “Nation” :—Perhaps there is no more urgent duty for all of us at this 
moment than to realise the present situation in India and how it has come about. 
When the Indian National Congress was started, it raised hope, and secret soci¬ 
eties dwindled away, I have been told. During the last few years, when hope 
has failed, confidence in British Government and official has largely diminished if 
not disappeared, and Indians and Anglo-Indians have been becoming more and more 
estranged, secret societies seem to have been springing up again, and now we have 

bombs.Obviously more repression will not mend matters. The wise thing surely 

is to consider the causes and deal with them. Hope must be revived, confidence 
restored, and estrangement stopped. It is just possible that this can yet be done, 
though it will want more faith, courage, and good sense than would appear to be easily 
found amongst our rulers and officials. The Indians, who have confidence of the Indians, 
must be consulted, and Europeans and Indians must be joined together in a whole¬ 
hearted and sustained effort for the good of India, with the sincere aim of gradually 
enabling Indians to manage their own affairs. But if we meet outrage with mere 
repression, as the blind leaders of the blind are now urging us to do, without recognis¬ 
ing our own responsibility for the present most deplorable state of affairs, then we shall 

be courting further disaster, and things will go from bad to worse.Let me repeat:— 

India is suffering from loss of hope, want of confidence in, and estrangement from, her 
rulers. Her rulers are suffering from lack of faith, of courage, and of good sense, and 
perhaps of accurate information. Truly a great task is before us calling for the co¬ 
operation of all Indian and British men and women who can recognise it. 

Ex D 53. 

INDIA—Juno 5 , 1008 . P. 280. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BOMBS. NO INDIAN SUPPORT FOR TERRORISM. 

The Indian newspapers continue to discuss the reeent bomb outrage with unabated 
interest, dealing exhaustively both with its causes and its probable results (writesthe Cal* 
cutta correspondent of the “Manchester Guardian” in a letter dated May 14). After the 
first outburst of horror, a number of journals, and conpicuously the “Amrita Bazar Patri- 
ka’’ have begun to urge the view that the real responsibility for what has occurred rests 
with the rulers, who have oppressed the people and imposed heavy sentences on poli¬ 
tical offenders. Never, we are told, has the country been so misgoverned as during the 
th last twenty-five years. The “Indian Nation,’’ an admirably written weekly, chal¬ 
lenges this method of handling so grave a theme. “ Nothing, ” it says, “ can be more 
unfortunate, ill-timed, and perverse than to moralise on the shortcomings of the Indian 
Administration, in view of the fearful dis closures of the last few days; to observe, for in¬ 
stance, that there would have been no secret machinations if there had been no repres¬ 
sive measures.” The “'Indian Nation” goes on to justify the order prohibiting school¬ 
boys from attending political gatherings and defends the suppression of public meetings 

in disturbed areas.The Conservative Anglo-Indian papers for the most part see in the 

outrage the fruits of bitter and unscrupulous agitation, The iS Englishman ” upbraids 
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Lord Minto for his leniency, and hints that the strong hand has been wanting since a 
Liberal Ministry came into office in England. The “ Pioneer/' in an article on “ The 
Cult of the Bomb/’ includes among the mischief-makers the smooth Legislative Coun¬ 
cillor, the Congress Moderate, and the “ more candid’ 7 Extremist, and argues that they 
have, one and all, contributed to the conditions which produce Terrorists. In another 
issue it urges that vigorous measures should be taken against seditious writings and 
violent oratory. Some of the baser sort of journals read by Anglo-Indians advocate 
free shooting by Europeans. The “ Asian, ” a sporting weekly, has offered this very 
remarkable advice to Mr. Ivingsford, the Session-Judge, for whom the bombs at Mozuf- 
ferpore were intended. The “ Englishman 77 reproduced the inflammatory eifussion, and 
while dissenting from its suggestion of shooting at sight, does so on the ground that it 
believes the Government to be sincere in the intention of protecting the community 
against outrage. But there is a growing conviction that the outrages have not the 
significance which was at first attributed to them, and that the outbreak of terrorism 
is an isolated freak. It is absolutely certain that the bulk of the people have no sym¬ 
pathy with outrages or the policy which they represent. This is abundantly clear from 
the language of the newspapers, the tone of public speeches, and, I may add, from the 
remarks of every Indian whom one meets. Everywhere one is told that mad acts of 
violence of the kind planned by the Terrorists are utterly abhorrent to every self-res¬ 
pecting Indian. 

Ex D 54 

1XDIA—June 12, p. 593 , Col. 2 ; p, 295 , Col, 1. 

Expresses English opinion on the Bomb-outrage. 

Ex. D 55- 

ADVOCATE OF INDIA,—June 10, P, 7, Col, 4, 

The Bishop of Lahore, speaking at the annual festival of the Southwork Dio¬ 
cesan Board of Missions, said that they were faced with a great crisis in India at the 
present time. They were all much dismayed by certain recent occurrences, and a thrill 
of horror had gone through the country at the revelation of the state of affairs in Cal¬ 
cutta, such as he should never have dreamed to exist there when he left three months 
ago. He did not feel that the maintenance of order was the very first duty that we 
owed to that great land. But almost more urgently he would say, do not let us think 
that we can stop there. Do not let us suppose that all we have to do is to sit on the 
safety-valve, to repress disorder, to smite upon the head any who attempts to take up a 
prominent position. That would not serve in the long run. What we needed to do was 
to realise that a new life was coming to the birth in India. We had to do not merely 
with the agitator with local outbursts, and the like ; there was a position of extra¬ 
ordinary interest and wonderful possibilities of development, such as no country has 
been faced with before all down the pages of the world’s history. A new life was 
indeed coming to the birth. Had we not been trying to bring in new thonghts, new 
standards, new ideals of life, new conceptions of God and and of society ? And were we 
to expect all that to go on endlessly, producing no result, no craving for larger and fuller 
and stronger life 'i 

Ex D 56 

yiAHJIATT. I.—May 21, 100S, P. 246, Col. 1 and 2. 

OPINION ON THE SITUATION IN BENGAL. 

* “ Some of the statements from India regarding the plot at Calcutta are of a 

very alarmist character ; but one may judge that many of the stories are pure gossip of 
the camp.” . .The Western Dally Murcury. 

14 
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“ The development was the natural outcome of the policy now being pursued in 
India/’ Keir Hardie M. P. 

“It is not because, but in spite of, the Congress that the bomb has been resorted 
to. We have bred a gang of seditious youths, who have been goaded by the infliction 
of floggings for political offences into this kind of crime/' Sir Henry Cotton M. P. 

“The English extremists cannot divest themselves of a grave responsibility* 
They have encouraged sedition by wild talk in Parliament and elsewhere, which has 
been telegraphed to India and served to inflame the animosity in that country. # • * 
The vast majority of the Indian peoples are still orderly, law-abiding, and filled with 
respect for British rule, but the disaffected minority is growing in numbers and auda¬ 
city. " Daily Mail . 

“It is doubtless the offspring of the more constitutional reform movement which 
is also as unquestionably the result of the faulty system of education we have introduced 
into India, " Liverpool Courier . 

“The murders and the subsequent discoveries are startling evidence that the 
agitation in the Eastern Province has entered upon a dangerous phase. It is unneces¬ 
sary to assume however that the Bengal anarchists represent a large element in the 
population/' 1he Dundee Advertiser . 

u The people mostly to be feared are not the agitators in India who would soon 
collapse if left alone ; but the people in England who support and encourage them. It 
is certain that the worst foes of England to-day are the English People. " 

Nottingham Guardian . 

“ It is the National Congress which has kept alive the belief in constitutional 
methods and restrained the enthusiasts who might have had recourse to conspiracy and 
revolutionary violence. * * # It is most unfortunate that the Indian authorities, instead 
of recognising their real friends, put their trust in a secret police, notoriously untrust¬ 
worthy, and persist in a policy of repression which is the direct parent of the outrage 
we deplore. " Sir William Wederburn, 

“ Order must be maintained, cruel homicide must be punished. But the Gov¬ 
ernment and Home Government will fail utterly in their responsibility if they content 
themselves with enforcing the penalty and do not proceed first to ascertain and then 
£0 remove the causes of a novel and unprecedented offence." Morning Leader # 

“ Sedition is a word of moods and tenses; but regarding it at its worst, few 
methods are more unpromising in the way of a cure than to take men of education 
and refinement and flog them judicially." Yorkshire Observer. 

“ The real danger in India does not lie in the Anarchist conspiracy which has 
been laid bare. It must be sought in the policy which makes such conspiracies possible 
in a country in which nothing has been more remarkable than the fidelity of the edu¬ 
cated Indian to the English ideal of constitutional political agitation. If this fidelity 
has lately shown some signs of weakening, on whose shoulders must the blame be putt" 

India, 

“We have to face the fact that the Indian of to-day is not even the same as 
the Indian of twenty years ago. It is no longer possible to treat India as a purely 
oriental country. " Daily Graphic. 

“ 1 do not believe the Propaganda of sedition is being carried on by more than 
a comparatively few. Wherever you get the spread of education, there also you find 
agitation and discontent. Bo we not see this here in England 't And what would 
happen if instead of arguing these matters quietly you were to fine and imprison your 
labour agitators and leaders of independent thought ? I hold that any repressive mea¬ 
sures should be carried out as judiciously as possible, " An L India Office ' official, 

“ The Extremist party will continue to gain power until it makes our position 
in India almost impossible, unless we give Moderate leaders like Gokhale and Lajpatrai 
such generous and effectual measures of reform as they can point to with hope. * * * 
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If they are losing influence over minds excited and kept in continual irritation by our 
policy for the last four years, the fault is ours.” II. W. Necinson. 

u How i 3 it to be brought home to the British people that they aud their repre¬ 
sentatives in India are mainly responsible for the manufacture of the bombs in India ? 
Shall we have the courage to adopt the obviously sensible and manly course of restoriug 
confidence by timely measures for consulting the will and the feelings of the Indian 
peoples in their own affairs and restoring the old aim of letting them to learn to govern 
themselves V ” Captain Arthur St. John. 

“ It is a logical but unforeseen outcome of the civilizing Work of which the 
British people are rightly so proud. >' Journal Des Debats (Paris) t 

India like Egypt, has to-day its nationalist party, which by means different 
from those employed in the latter country, is resolved to attract the attention of the 
people of Great Britain. The Temps thinks that mistakes have been made, and points 
to the administrative partition of Bengal as one of them which might have been 
easily avoided. The article concludes thus :—“ Whether it be in Algeria or in Tunis, 
we have known similar crisis, and we have disposed of them by liberal measures We 
don't presume to give advice to a friendly Government. We confine ourselves to re¬ 
calling what experience has taught us. The abitrary system of colonial administration 
which in days gone by was necessary and fruitful, would seem to have served its time. 
Liberal England is certainly capable of adopting a new spirit with a view to reconcil¬ 
ing her interests with those of the populations among whom prevails Pax Britannica.—- 

The Paris Temps. 

u We imagine however, that Lord Morley will refuse to apply to India a policy 
whose failure he has brilliantly exposed in Ireland.” The Nation. 

Our rule is strong and just but it is not sympathetic *, and the more impregnable 
in a material sense our position in India becomes the more likely are we to be confirmed 
in the egotistical methods of scholastic, literary and artistic education, and of religiou- 
proslytism, we have so strenuously enforced on its many-languaged and its many-relid 
gioned peoples. We are destroying their faith and their literature and their arts, ans 
the whole continuity of the spontaneous development of their civilisation, and their 
great historical personality ; in a word, we are destroying the very soul of the nation. 
This is the cause of the restlessness that—by those who have eyes to see and ears to 
hear—is to be found every where fretting into the very hearts of the English educated 
classes in India.’' Sir George Bird wood. 


Ex D 56 A- 

THE MAH R ATT A.—June 38, 190S ; P. 3 04, Col . 7, 2. 

The meaning of the words “ an incitement to an act of violence ” is, we think, plain 
enough. But in the dictionary of politics any words may bear any sense, and it is not too much 
to suppose that some newspapers will have to be victimised in India before any thing like a 
deiinite sense of the words could be pronounced upon judicially. With the passing of an Act 
of law only the riddle or the conundrum of the legal Sphynx is framed. Its oracular solution 
really lies with the court of law; and in critical times and times of unrest we have but to expect 
that newspaper writers will be unconsciously led into being the means of attempting that solu¬ 
tion. So far as the executive Governmeut is concerned it will willingly interpret the words in 
question as “ auy words that may suggest to any one the idea of any kind of use of force by 
any one to any one at any time and at any place.” We may only hope that the law courts will not 
allow themselves the latitude assumed in the above interpretation. The Hindu of Madras has 
stumbled'over a reference to these very words iu Hansard’s reports of Parliamentary debates; 
and curiously enough there we have a pronouncement ou the words by no less a person than Mr. 
Gladstone. Says the Hindu :— 

“ In 1884, in consequence of riots provoked by the opposition of the House of Lords 
in England to the question of electoral reform, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then President of the 
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Board of Trade, had hinted that a hundred thousand men might well march from Birmingham 
to London, and Lord Salisbury had treated this remark as incitment to violence. Mr. Gladstone, 
then Prime Minister, in taking up the defence of his colleague in the sitting of October 30, 1884, 
in the House of Commons, gave as his opinion that it was very well to say to the people, “ Love 
order and hate violence, ” but that it would not do to say that and nothing more. “ But while 
I exclude violence, ” he added, “ [ cannot—I will not adopt that effeminate method of speech 
which is to hide from the people of the country, the cheering fact that they may derive some 
encouragement from the recollection of former struggles, from the recollection of the great 
qualities of their forefathers and from the consciousness that they may possess them still. Sir I 
am sorry to say that if no instructions had ever been addressed in a political crisis to the 
people of this country except, to remember to hate violence, and love order and exercise patience, 
the liberties of this country would never have been obtained.” ( Hansard, Pari, Debates. Vol, 
203, Page G43. ) 

v, % 

The struggle that is going on in Persia at this moment is interesting from more than 
one point of view. It is perhaps the first struggle in the east between a Monarch and the Parlia¬ 
ment of the country. The birth of the Persian Parliament was hailed with joy by the lovers of 
the democratic power all over the world; and they need not allow their sentiments to undergo a 
change simply because that new birth has been soon followed by what looks like a revolution. 
We may frankly say that we liave not as complete a knowledge of the merits of the struggle as 
would justify ns in passing an opinion as to who is right and who is wrong. But there are signs 
about the passing events which clearly indicate that the struggle is one for popular liberty more 
than for any thing else. The Sliaha may have heroically declared that he can not relinquish his 
power without an appeal to the sword with which his ancestors had won the kingdom. But the 
appeal has no newness about it. The Shaba could not have remembered the course of the history 
of the nations of the world when he was making that declaration. The sword or its equivalent 
is not the monopoly of a Monarch ; and when time is bent on fighting against Monarchs, it 
sharpens tha popular sword with an edge which does not turn even on adamant. 

Ex D 56 B. 

MAimATTA—March lo, 190S ; P. 126. Col 2. 

MR. TILAK’S EVIDENCE BEFORE THE DECENTRALISATION COMMISSION. 

The question of centralisation or decentralisation of the powers of the administrative 
machinery involves the considerations of uniformity, smoothness and regularity of work, general 
efficiency, economy of time, work and money, popularity efc ; and speaking broadly these may 
be classed under three different heads : ( 1 ) Efficiency, ( 2 ) Economy, and ( 3 ) Popularity. 

As regards the first, I do not think it is seriously contended that the efficiency of ad- 
ministration^has suffered merely owing to over-centralisation. On the contrary it is urged 
that it is worthwhile making the administration a great deal more popular even if it would 
become a trifle less efficient by decentralisation. But the cry for decentralisation has its origin 
in the desire of the local officers to have a freer hand in the administration of the areas 
committed to their care. They believe that their life lias been made rather mechanical or 
soulless by over-centralisation ; and having naturally attributed to the same cause the grow¬ 
ing estrangement between themselves and the people they have proposed decentralisation 
as an official remedy to remove this admitted evil. I do not think the people, looking 
from their own standpoint, can accept this view. The general public is indifferent whether 
efficiency and economy are secured by more or less official decentralisation. It is entirely 
a matter between higher and lower officials, between the secretariate and the local officers, 
or between the supreme and the local governments. The people still believe that cen¬ 
tralisation secures greater uniformity and regularity, and reduces the chances . of the 
conscious or unconscious abuse of power resulting from unappealable authority being vested 
in lower officers, and would rather oppose decentralization in this respect. The only complaints, 
so far as I know, agaiust the existing centralisation or decentralisation 
hitherto raised by the people are (1) The combination of the Executive and the Judicial func¬ 
tions in the same officers, (2) Financial centralisation in the Government of India as evidenced 
by the Provincial Contract System, (3) Partition of Bengal and (4) Excessive growth of depart¬ 
mentalism encroaching upon popular rights. But these, excepting the_ second, do not from the 
subject of the official grievance against over-centralisation. 
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My knowledge of the internal working of the different departments of administration is 
too limited to make definite proposals regarding the redistribution of power and authority between 
various officials so as thereby to make the administration more economical than at preseut. I 
shall, therefore, confine iny remarks mostly to the popular aspect of the question and to the four 
complaints noted above. 

It is idle to expect that the adoption of the loose and irregular system of earlier days would 
remove the present estrangement between officers and people. It is true that in earlier days the 
relations between officers and people were more cordial ; but this was not due to the looseness of 
the system then in vogue. In days when the system of British administration had yet to be 
evolved and settled, the help of the leaders of the people was anxiously sought by officers as in¬ 
dispensable for smooth and efficient administration of a new province. The officers then moved 
amongst the people and were in louch with them, not as a matter of mere goodness or sympathy 
but a matter of necessity, as they themselves had yet many things to learn from these leaders ; 
and this much satisfied the people at that time, as new aspirations were not as yet created. That 
state of things has ceased to exist. The creation and gradual development of the various depart¬ 
ments, the framing of rules and regulations for the smooth working thereof, the settlement of all 
old disputes, the completion of the revenue survey, the disarmament of the people, the gradual 
waning of the influence of the old aristocracy including the higher class of watandars, the 
compilation of the works of ready reference on all matters embodying the experience of many 
years for the guidance of the officers, aud other causes of the same kind, joined with the facili¬ 
ties for communication with the head-quarters of Government, have all tended to make the local 
officers more and more independent of the people and so lose touch with the latter. Overcen¬ 
tralisation may, at best, be one of such causes ; but if so, it is to my mind very insignificant. No 
amount of decentralisation by itself can therefore restore that cordiality between the officers and 
the people which existed in the earlier days of the British rule as a necessity of those times ; 
and though the present officers may by nature be as sympathetic as their predecessors, it is not 
possible to expect from them the same respect for growing popular opinion as was exhibited by 
their predecessors in older days. Under these circumstances such further decentralisation as 
would tend to vest greater powers in the lower officials will only make the system unpopular by 
encouraging local despotism which the people have justly learnt to look upon with disfavour- 
The only way to restore good relations between the officers and the people at present is, there¬ 
fore, to create by law the uecessity of consulting the "people or their leaders,whom the old officials 
consulted, or whose advice they practically followed, as a matter of policy in earlier unsettled 
times. This means transfer of authority and power not between officials themselves, but 
from officials to the people, and that too iu an ungrudging spirit. The leaders of the people 
must feel that matters concerning* public welfare are decided by officials in consultation with 
them. The officers did it in earliear days as a matter of necessity, and the necessity which was 
the result of circumstances in those days must, if we want the same relations to continue, be 
now created by laws granting the rights of self-government to the people, and thus giving to 
their opinion and wishes a duly recognised place in the affairs of the State. I do not mean to 
say that this could be done at once or at one stroke. We must begin with the village system 
the autonomy of which has been destroyed by the growth of departmentalism under the present 
rule. The village must be made a unit of self-government, and village communities or councils 
invested with definite powers to deal with all or most of the village questions concerning 
Educations, Justice, Forest, Abkari, Famine Relief, Police, Medical Relief and Sanitation. 
These units of self-government should be under the supervision and superintendence of Taluka 
and District Boards which should be made thoroughly representative and independent, f his 
implies a certain amount of definite popular control even over Provincial finance; and the 
Provincial Contract System will have to be revised not m°rely to give to the Provincial 
Government a greater stability and control over its finances, but by further decentralisation to 
secure for the popular representative bodies adequate assignments of revenue for the aforesaid 
purposes. This will also necessitate a corresponding devolution of independent legal powers 
on the popolur bodies whether the same be secured by a reform of the Legislative Council or 
otherwise. Mere Advisory Councils will not satisfy the aspirations of the people, nor will they 
remove the real cause of estrangement between the officers and the people. The remedy pro¬ 
posed by me, I know, is open to the objection that it means a surrender of power aud authority 
enjoyed by the bureaucracy at present, and that the efficiency of the administration might 
suffer thereby. I hold a different view. [ think it should be the aim of the British Admini¬ 
stration to educate the people in the management of their own affairs, even at the cost of some 
efficiency and without entertaining any misgivings regarding the ultimate growth and result of 
such a policy. It is unnecessary to give any detailed scheme regarding the organisation of 
Village, Taluka or District Councils proposed above, for if the policy be approved and accepted 
there will be no difficulty in framing a scheme or making alterations therein to. meet difficulties 
and objections as they occur in practice. As regards other complaints referred to above against 
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the present centralisation or decentralisation of powers amongst officials, I think it is high time 
that the combination of Judicial and Executive functions in the same officers should be discon¬ 
tinued. In Judicial functions I include those judicial powers that are granted to revenue 
oilicers in the matter of land revenue, pensions, Inams and Saramjams, except, such as are 
necessary for the collection of revenue. There is uo reason why these powers should be 
retained by executive oilicers if they are to be divested of jurisdiction in criminal matters. It 
is needless to say that this reform pre-supposes complete independence of judicial officers. 
Unnecessary growth of departmentalism is well illustrated by the latest instance of the parti¬ 
tion of the Khandesh District. The partition of Bengal is the worst instance of the kind. 
These are objectionable eveu from an economical point of view, and in the case of the partition 
of Bengal the policy has deeply wounded the feelings of the people. The revenues of the 
country are not inelastic; but the margin, soon as it is reached, is swallowed up by the growth 
of departments at the sacrifice of other reforms conducive to the welfare of the people. In 
this connection I may here state that [ advocote a re-arrangement of Provinces on considera¬ 
tions of linguistic and ethnological affinities and a federation thereof under a central authority. 
To conclude : the mere shifting of the centre of power and authority from one official to another 
is not in my opinion, calculated to restore the feelings of cordiality between officers and people, 
prevailing in earlier days. English education has created new aspirations and ideals amongst the 
people ; and so long as these national* aspirations remain unsatisfied, it’ is useless te expect that 
the hiatus between the officers and the people could he removed by any scheme of official decent 
tralisation, whatever its other effects may be. It is uo remedy,—not even palliative,—again®, 
the evil complained of, nor was it ever put forwaid by the people or their leader's. The fluctuat¬ 
ing wave of decentralisation may infuse more or less life in the individual members of the 
bureaucracy, but it can not remove the growing estrangement between the rulers and the ruled- 
unless and until the people are allowed more and more effective voice in the management 
of their own affairs in an ever expansive spirit of wise liberalism and wide sympathy aiming at 
raising India to the level of the governing country, 

B. G. Tilak 

9th March 1908. 

Ex D 57 

TIMES OF INDIA—May 12, P. 7, col 1 

LONDON, May 11. 

Mr. Gokhale was welcomed at Charing Cross by Mr. Nevinson and numbers of 
young Indins. He informed Reuter’s representative that he hoped to see Viscount 
Morley in connection with reform schemes. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, in the course 
of an interview, said :— t£ The development of anarchism in India has been foreseen. It 
is the result of a growing feeling among discontented Indians that the Government ia 
not trying to solve the present-day political problems. Until a large measure of self- 
government is granted, crime is sure to increase. ” 

Ex- D 58. 

ORIENTAL REVIEW—May 6, 1908 ; P. 131, col 1 and 2. 

But we put not the whole responsibility for such grave outrages on this party; 
for much of the present ill-feeling might have been checked, nay might not have risen 
at all if there had not been the regime of Lord Curzon. He it was who effected, in the 
very teeth of bitter opposition from all people as Mr. Morley even said, the partition of 
Bengal and gave a deep, never-to-be-forgotten insult to the cherished sentiments of the 
Bengalis. But even then all the later developments of a nation’s anger might not have 
come to be if the Secretary of State for India had shown a little of statemanship, a 
little of that Liberalism of which he was considered the high priest up to this time. 
His famous pliarse about “the settled fact of the Bengal Partition” dashed all hopes to 
the ground. The agitation carried on by the Bengalis and all over the country, though 
it may have sometimes lapsed into extremes, had not up to that time gone even an inch 
beyond strictly constitutional lines. But unfortunately the warnings of all the real 
patriots of this country and steadfast friends of the British Government were unheeded. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale plainly told at the time of the passing of the Seditious Meet¬ 
ings Act that agitation which would not be allowed above ground would be carried on 
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underground—and underground agitation is the most dangerous. Anarchism is the 
child of dispair. It is only pessimists tired of the ways of the world, helpless fanatics 
who rush otf to do such dark deeds, the why and wherefore of which they themselves do 
not know. Their life is one embodied doubt and this extendseven to their deeds. They 
do not think that their actions will be followed by a tangible good. In fact this idea of 
final purpose is utterly foreign to their minds. They do them because they are filled 
with despair. British statemanship failed in uprooting this despair. 

Ex D 59 

TIMES OF INDIA—June 29, P. 8, Col . 2. 

Mr Morley said :— 

I am trying to feel my way through the most difficult problem, the most diffi¬ 
cult situation that I think responsible Governments, you and I and all of us ever had 
to face. Of course I am dependent upon information. But as I read it, as I listen great 
Indian experts with large experience there is a certain view like, I hope it is so super¬ 
ficial estrangement and alienation. (Hear, hear,) Now that is the problem that we have 
to deal with. Gentlemen, I should very badly repay your kindness in asking me to 
come among you to-night if I were to attempt for a minute to analyse or to probe all 
the conditions that have led to this state of things. It would need hours and hours. This 
is not, I think, the occasion for that, nor is it the moment for it. Our first duty—the first 
duty of any Government—is to keep order. (Cheers). But first remember this. It would 
be idle to deny, and I am not sure that- any of you gentlemen would deny, that there 
is at this moment, and there has been for some little time past, and very likely there 
will be for some time to come, a living moment in the mind of those people for whom you 
are responsible. A living moment, and movement forwhat! a movement for. objects which 
we ourselves have all taught them to think desirable objects. (Hear, hear. ) And unless 
we somehow or another can reconcile order with satisfaction of those ideas and aspi¬ 
rations, gentlemen, the fault will not be theirs. It will be ours; It will mark the breakdown 
of what has never yet broken down in any part of the world—the breakdown of British 
statesmanship. That is what it will do. (Cheers) Now nobody, I think I do not believe 
anybody either in this room or out of this room—believes that we 
can now enter upon an era of pure repression. (Cheers.) You cannot enter at this date 
and with English public opinion mind you, watching you, upon an era of pure 
repression, and I do not believe really that any body desires any such thing. I do not 
believe so. Gentlemen, we have seen attempts in the lifetime of some of us here to¬ 
night, we have seen attempts in Continental Europe to govern by pure repression, 
and indeed in days not altogether remote from our own, we have seen attempts of 
that sorts. They have all failed. There may be now and again a spurious semblance of 
success, but in truth they have all failed. Whether we with our enormous power and 
resolution should fail, I do not know. But I do not believe anybody in this room, 
representing so powerfully as it does dominant sentiments which are not always felt 
in England—that in this room there is anybody who is for an era of pure repression. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Ex D 60 

BOMBAY GAZETTE,—July 2,100S. P. 7, Col. 1-2. 

LORD CURZON’S DEBATE. 

LORD MORLEY’S REPLY. 

LONDON, .Toly 1. 

In the House of Lords last niglit, Lord Curzou moved the following motion : — 

“ To eall attention to the state of affairs on the Frontier and in the interior of 
India ; to ask the Secretary of State whether he can give the House any information 
on the subject; and to move for papers. 
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LORD MOBLEY'S REPLY. 

Viscount Morley, on rising to reply ; admitted Lord Curzon’s title to speak for 
India, but said that he failed to see his reason for concluding with an appeal to the 
Government to preserve order. He (Viscount Morley), during the last two and a half 
years, had not deviated one hair’s breadth in any action from the policy which he 
thought order required. He was seriously disappointed in the tone of Lord Curzon’s 
remarks on one or two points. Lord Curzon had made the remarkable statement that 
questions in the House of Gammons were fatal and deleterious. Nobody had more 
reason than himself to dislike questions, but they had not the slightest significance or 
importance, and did anyone suppose that the democracy were going to be without their 
simpletons—perhaps, even the aristocracy had* their simpletons. When Lord Curzon 
laid down the tremendous proposition that the Parliamentary system was incompatible 
with the maintenance of our power.in India.—Lord Curzon (interrupting) declared that 
he did not say anything so absurd. He himself used to revel in asking questions in the 
House of Commons, and he only said that the duty of answering them imposed an unrea¬ 
sonable burden upon officers in India-Viscount Morley repeated that Lord Curzon had 
made the remark; and asked, if Lord Curzon disliked Parliamentary action, what we were 
going to do with the Parliamentary system. Lord Curzon apparently did not see that we 
were confronted with an immensely difficult problem and that the conditions were fixed. Re¬ 
ferring to Lord Curzon’s criticisms of the system of education. Viscount Morley said he felt 
sure that any Government or Viceroy going to the roots of the present conditions would 
devote the utmost power to the revision of the Educational system. Viscount Morley said 
that the refutation of the charges in connection with the Partition of Bengal appeared to 
be Lord Curzon’s main object in raising a not very fruitful discussion. He (Viscount 
Morley) thought that-the Partition was mistaken in its methods, but it was a settled fact. 
So far as he was concerned, he never could see why it was regarded as sacrosanct, but 
it was so, because it had become a test, and he was willing to abide by that test. 

Viscount Morley said that he accepted Lord Curzon’s reasons for the internal 
unrest in India, but Lord Curzon did not suggest the course that the Government should 
pursue. He said that Lord Curzon did not agree with the formula of u Martial law 
and no damned non-sensebut everything that Lord Curzon said led to the assumption 
that we must decide without reference to Indian demands. Viscount Morley continued: 
—“ I cannot sufficiently admire the manful courage with which the Viceroy—unyielding 
to panic on the one side, and to disgust at blind and reckless crimes on the other—has 
persisted in. the path which I have marked'out. Between no two servants of the Crown 
is there better understanding or fuller confidence than between Lord Min to and myself. 
Lord Minto’s speech in introducing the Explosives and Press Act, in which he said 
that no crime would deter him from endeavouring to meet honest reformers, was a very 
fine utterance. We have no choice but to persevere in the path of reform : we 
cannot escape our own history. We cannot leave the course marked out by the conscience 
of Britain in dealing with alien races, and the longer the reforms are postponed the 
greater will be the ultimate difficulty. If we took our hand from the plough now, we 
should be exposed not merely to the blind verdict of the Extremists and the lamentations 
of the Moderates, but we should disappoint the great mass of Anglo-Indian opinion.” 
Viscount Morley said that he believed that the report of the Hobhouse Commission 
would supply material; not for the reconstruction of the Indian Government, but for the 
improvement of the Administration, for the simplification of correspondence, and for 
giving to Indians some opportunities of handling some of their own affairs, which, he 
hoped, would be not merely advisory but some executive powers. He also hoped that it 
would limit excessive official interference, and would stimulate the formation of indepen¬ 
dent opinion in local District governments. He was not aware whether the scheme of 
reforms would necessitate legislation, but the Government would expect to .receive the 
approval of Parliament, and he was confident that Parliament would not be blind and not 
deaf to reasonable demands. Viscount Morley concluded by emphasizing the importance 
of public men abstaining from anything calculated to make the people think that they 
were influenced by personal considerations, in view of the tremendous issues involved. 
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Ex. D 61- 

GAZETTE OF INDIA—November S, 1007, P. 164-165.—Dr. Rash Behiri on 
Siditious meetings bill . 

Whatever precautions you may take speeches will continue to be delivered. You 
cannot effectually gag one-sixth of the population of the world. I do not wish 
to indulge in well worn common places about the futility of coercion of the danger of 
sitting on the safety valve for instance which must bo familiar even to men less gifted 
than Maculay's forward school boy. But I must remind the Hon'ble members that the 
Irish question yet remains to be solved^ It has certainly not been solved by the 
numerous coercion Acts, fifty in number, which bulk so largely in the Statute 
Books in that unhappy country, the Isle of Destiny. Agitation has led to coercion, 
in its turn to a greater and more dangerous agitation bat I am perhaps forgetting 
that Ireland is a cold country where a fur coat might be useful and therefore the 
analogy may not quite hold good. One thing however I may safely assert and 
that is that in Ireland as well as in India, the application of drastic remedies 
to skin diseases, which rapidly disappear under a mild treatment, always leads 
to serious complications. Is there any reason for thinking that this is not true of the 
body politic. Though therefore the measure now before the Council may secure for the 
time, outward quiet and drive sedition underground, its inevitable fruits will be, growing 
discontent and distrust which may, under repression, readily slide into disaffection. It 
will thus create more evils than it can possibly cure and this reminds me that the move* 
ment in the Punjab was mainly agrarian and was arrested by your Lordship's refusal to 
give your assent to the Colonisation Act and not by the Ordinance, the powerlessness of 
which to keep down unrest is shown by the fact that there are no signs of improvement 
in Eastern Bengal. We have no doubt whatever that in devising the present measure 
the Government have only the interests of peace and order at heart; but the authority 
which is compelled to be severe is liable to be suspected and when it seizes the rudewea- 
pons of coercion its motives are liable to be misconstrued. People are everywhere asking 
in fear and in trepidation what next and next. What is to be the end of this new 
policy? For the spirit of coercion is not likely to die for lack of nourishment, as it 
makes the meat it feeds on and trifles, light as air, are to it confirmations as strong, 
should I be wrong in saying, as an Indian Police report or a score of telegrams from “our 
own correspondents." I repeat that the situation is not in the least dangerous and an 
over-readiness to scent danger is not one of the notes of true statesmanship. But sup¬ 
pose I am wrong and the position is really critical, what does it prove ? It proves, 
unless we are afflicted not merely with a double or even a triple but withal a quadruple 
dose of original sin, that the Government of the country is not the most perfect system 
of administration that some people imagine* My Lord, I began by saying that this 
Bill is an indictment of the whole nation. If however it is true and this can be the 
only justification of the measure that India is growing more and more disloyal this Bill 
is really an indictment of the administration. The positions will then be reversed—the 
Government and not the people will then be put on their defence. There is no escape 
from this dilemma. If there is no general disaffection you do not want this drastic 
measure. The prairie cannot be set on fire in the absence of inflammable materials to 
feed it. If on the other hand a spirit of disloyalty is really abroad, it must be based 
on some substantial grievance, which will not be redressed by coercive Acts. You 
may stifle the complaints of the people but beware of that dreary and ominous silence 
which is not peace but the reverse of peace. Even immunity from public seditious 
meetings may be purchased too dearly. It has been said that this Bill is a measure of 
great potency. I agree, but potency for what purpose ?—for putting down sedition ? I 
say no. It will be potent for one purpose—and one purpose only, for the purpose of 
propagating the bacilli of secret sedition. The short title of the Bill is,—A Bill for 
“ the prevention of seditious meetings.*' I think and I venture to think the title requires 
a slight addition. It ought to be amended by the addition of the words—“and the 
promotion of secret sedition," Order may be kept, peace may reign in India, but this 
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measure will produce the greatest disappointment among those by whom, though they 
are not the natural leaders of the people, public opinion is created and controlled. The 
logic of coercion, we all know, is charming in its simplicity, but its authors forget that 
they cannot coerce thought, they cannot make men loyal by an Act of Parliament. 

Ex D 62 

GAZETTE OF INDIA — 9th June 1908 , P . 1-4.—An act further to amend the 
law relating to explosive substances 

ACT NO. VI OF 1908. 

Definition of “Explosive substance.”— In this Act the expression “explosive 
substance” shall be deemed to include any materials for making any explosive substance ; 
also any apparatus, machine, implement, or material used, or intended to be used or 
adapted for aiding in causing, any explosion in or Avith any explossh r e substance j also 
any part of any such apparatus, machine, or implement. 

3. Punishment for causing explosion likely to endanger life or property.- 
Any person Avho unlaAvfully and maliciously causes by any explosive substance an explo¬ 
sion of a nature likely to endanger life or to cause serious injury to property shall, 
Avhetlier any injury to person or property has been actually caused ornot, be punished 
Avith transportation for life or any shorter term, to Avhich line may beadded, or Avith im¬ 
prisonment for a term Avhich may extend to ten years, to which fine may be added. 

4. Punishment for. attempt to cause explosion or for making or keeping 

EXPLOSIA r E AVITH INTENT TO ENDANGER LIFE OR PROPERTY—Any person AvllO UnlaAvfully 
and maliciously—(a) does any act Avith intent to cause by an exploshx substance, or con¬ 
spires to cause by an explosive substance, an explosion in British India of a nature likely 
to endanger life or to cause serious injury to property or (b) makes or has in his posses¬ 
sion or under his control any explosiA T e substance Avith intent by meano thereof ” to 
endanger life, or cause serious injury to property in British India, or to enable any other 
person by means thereof to endanger life or cause serious injury to property in Britsli 
India ; shall, Avhether any explosion does or does not take place and Avhether any injury 
to person or property lias been actually caused or not be punished AA T ith transportation 
for a term Avliicli may extend to tAventy years, to AAdiich fine may be added, or Avith im¬ 
prisonment for a term which may extend to seA T en years to which fine may be added. 

5. Punishment for making or possessing explosia^e under suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances —Any person A\ T ho makes or knoA\ingly has in his possession or under his 
control any explosi\ T e substance, under such circumstances as to gi\’e rise to a resonable 
suspicion that he is not making it or does not haA r e it in his possession or under his 
control for a laAvful object, shall, unless he can shoAV that he made it or hadit in his 
possession or under his control for a laAvful object, be punishable Avith transportation for 
a term which may extend to fourteen years, to which fine may be added, or with im¬ 
prisonment for a term which may extend to five years, to Avhich fine may be added. 

6. Punishment of abettors.—A ny person A\ r ho by the supply of or solicitation 
for money, the proAuding of premises, the supply of materials, or in any manner A\diat~ 
soeA^er, procures, counsels, aids, abets or is accessory to, the commission of any offence 
under this Act shall be punished with the punishment provided for the offence. 

7. restriction on trial of offences. — No Court shall proceed to the trial of 
any person for an offence against this Act except Avith the consent of the Local 
Governor General in Council. 

ACT No. VII OF 1908. 

An Act for the preA^ention of incitements to murder and to other offences in 
newspapers. 

3. Power to forfeit printing presses in certain cases.— (1) In casesAvhere, 
upon application made by order of or under authority from the Local Government, a 
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Magistrate is of opinion that a newspaper printed and published within the Province 
contains any incitement to murder or to any offence unde rtlie Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908 or to any act of violence, such Magistrate may make a conditional order 
declaring the printing press used, or intended to be used, for the purpose of 
printing or publishing such newspaper, or found in or upon the premisses where such 
newspaper is, or at the time of the printing of the matter complained of was printed, 
and all copies of such newspaper, wherever found, to be forfeited to His Majesty, and 
shall in such order state the material facts and call on all persons concerned to appear 
before him, at a time and place to he fixed l>v the order, to show cause why the order 
should not be made absolute. (2) A copy of such order shall be fixed on some con¬ 
spicuous part of the premises specified in the declaration made in respect of such 
newspaper under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 18(57, or of any 
other premises in which such newspapers is printed and the affixing of such copy 
shall be deemed to be due service of the said order on all person concerned. 
(8) In cases of emergency or in cases where the purposes of the application 
might be defeated by delay, the Magistrate may, on or after the making of a condi¬ 
tional order under sub-section (1), make a further order ex prate for the attachment 
of the printing press or other property referred to in the conditional order. (4) If any 
person concerned appears and shows cause against the conditional order the Magistrate 
shall take evidence, whether in support of or in opposition to such order, in manner 
provided in section 350 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. (5) If the Magistrate 
is satisfied that the news paper contains matter of the nature specified in sub-section 
(1). he snail make the cjnditional order of forfeiture abssolute in respect of sneh 
property as he may find to be within terms of the said sub-scetion. (0)-If the 
Magistrate is not to satisfied, he shall set aside the conditional order of forfeiture 
and the order of attachment, if any. 

4. Power to seize.— (1) The Magistrate may by warrant empower any Police- 
officer not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector to seize and detain any property ordered 
to be attacked under section 3, subjection (3), or to seize and earrv away any property 
ordered to be forfeited under section 3 sub section (5), wherever found and to enter 
upon and search for such property in any premises — (a) where the newspaper specified 
in such warrant is printed, or published or (b) where any such property may be or 
may be reasonably suspected to be, or (c) where any copy of such newspaper is kept for 
sale, distribution, publication or public exhibition or reasonably suspected to be so 
kept. (2) Every warrant issued under sub-sec. (1) so far as it relates to a search shall 
be executed in manner provided for the execution of search warrants by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure 1898. 

5. Appeal. —Any person concerned who has appeared and shown cause against 
a conditional order of forfeiture may appeal to the High Court within fifteen days from 
the date when such orders is made absolute. 

0. Bar of Other Proceedings. —Save as proided in section 5, no order duly 
made by a Magistrate under section 3 shall be called in question in any C„urt. 

7. Power to Annull Declaration Under Press And Registration of 
Books Act, 1867.—Where an order of forfeiture has been made absolute in relation 
to any newspaper the Local Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, annul any declaration made by the printer or publisher of such newspaper 
under the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, and may by such notification 
prohibit any further declaration being made or subscribed under the said Act in res¬ 
pect of the said newspaper, or of any newspaper until it is the same in substance as the 
said newspaper,until such prohibition be withdrawn. 

8. Penalty. —Any person who prints or publishes any newspaper specified in 
any prohibition notified under sectiou 7 during the cotinuanee of that prohibition 
shall be liable, on eonviction, to the penalties prescribed by section 15 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867. 
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Ex- D 63- 

GAZETTE OF INDIA—June 13, P. 142 , Col 2 . 

Extract from Hon. Syed MahomacVs speech on Explossive Act quotting “ Ethics 
of Dynamite v from u Contemporary Review ”—This is also the view taken by many 
thoughtful men in England. Writing on the Ethics of Dynamite in the Contemporary 
Review in 1894 the Hon’ble Mr. Aitbern Herbert admirably summed up the situation in 
the following words :—If the only effect upon us of the presence of the dynamiter in our 
midst is to make us multiply punishments, invent restrictions, increase the number of our 
official spies, forbid public meetings, interfere with the press, put up gratings, as in one 
country they propose to do. in our House of Commons, scrutinise visitors under official 
miscroseopes,request them as at Vienna and I think now at Paris, also to be good enough 
to leave their great coats in the vestibules, if we are in a word* to trust to machinery to 
harden our hearts and simply to meet force with force, always irritating, always clumsy 
and in the end fruitless, then I venture to prophesy that there lies before 
us a bitter and an evil time. We may be quite sure that force users will be force 
begetters. The passions of men will rise higher and higher and the authorised and un¬ 
authorised Governments —the Government of the majority and of written laws, the 
Government of the minority and dynamite—will enter upon their desperate struggle of 
which no living man can read the end. In one way, and only one way, can the dyna¬ 
miter be permanently disarmed by abandoning in almost all directions our force and 
machinery, and accustoming the people to believe in the blessed weapon of reason, per¬ 
suasion and voluntary service. 

Ex. D 04. 

THE ORIENTAL REVIEW—July 1, P . 239 , col 1 , 2. Quotiny the letter of 
the Calcutta correspondent of the ct Morning Leader 

No sane person will countenance this propaganda of violence, for a moment ; but 
it might have been foreseen, as, in fact, it has been foreseen, by everyone who has read 
history. If anything is responsible for it, it is the fatuous policy of the Government 
and the Yellow Press in England which has hounded it on to one act of repression after 
another. The Government has deliberately sat on all the safety-valves, an advice 
which can be only characterised as criminal ; and now that an explosion has taken 
place, it is surprised and shocked, and is considering the advisability of sitting on them 
again tighter than ever. I daresay it will do so, and I venture to predict that the 
effect will only be to aggravate the situation. The one hope lies in the natural gentle¬ 
ness of the Indian character, which may well be said to have endured all things. Now 
that the Bengalees, who are the gentlest of all the Indian races, have taken to dyna¬ 
mite, it is at least probable that the other races will not be less drastic in their 
methods. The bomb-thrower having established himself, has come to stay, and the 
first thing the Government has got to make up its mind to is that rocky fact. All the 
deportations and Press prosecutions in the world will not dislodge him*, they will only 
intensify his malignant activity. On the other hand, it must be frankly recognised that 
display of moderation by the Government, and no concession short of a complete British 
exodus, will now get rid of him, on the “ killing by kindness ” principle. Such is the 
upshot of three years of repression. There was no more loyal people th an the Indian 
people ten years ago. Lord Ourzon and Lord Minto between them have managed to 
squander this rich heritage, until to-day the dynamiter only puts into practice what 
practically every Indian feels inclined to preach. 

Ex. D ©5. 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,—May 1 $94, p, 518 and onwards .— 

Article on Ethics of Dynamite. 
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Ex D 66- 

KESARI—June 16, P. 4, Col. 3.—Discusses the definition of c explosives’ 

qf|F5F aaiaaj ( H" £ Rr 3 qr) q^TsrNrr q^FRT ?r ; sttw ar 

•rtcT 3 TTf% f?fF'4Rraf|T 3t*rf qrrq ?fr<n?rnT tf^trt ipr sfrff fsift ¥wr 

37f|. rf ^R^r^rr sffff r x\% #, #tfffffrf ^ w-rf rr-fr 'jtrir ^rimfr 
fffrtr ^rr^RRfr FFr<re?5 3 tw rtf 3rtf rfrf<f fttf^ frrffff rrfr 3^ rrr 

frw rri ri^tt spft; rr frf^rt rfrf~# qr^Kr ?rf fmt rf R |irf. pfNn RFmrsr- 
dw 3T^.n strffrfff mH^fr w-zw- rt^ff ^frt rft qFFSRigSjr rrf ^RTr rrfrf fffrto 
3t%. FFFFfr iwfFr ^wa jrrrt^ sTr^f sfr&tf* ffrf^f-P&fffh, fw $#3, Pit 

FFFRTRFRT RFRF RRSF R5ff 3TFRHTR Rfetll^r FTFRieR, P ? -?f A\vftz RRR FTF ^(T ?AWk 
RRRF FTORRTO ^FR-R3#T 3RTT RRRTRF RRR^F RFFF RFTO TA'WA 3RFF?F^F 3TF?. RF RF^- 
RTRRF FFFRqTRR f?3R'RIR FrFFRRR 37^RT %FF 31F1. JFiqNr JR? f[t FfF ?1R 3F3RFH rMt 

f%rfrfff ?f aaaa\ fftr? ^rtf^rI RRRiRf r *fftr 3tr H?! fff R3rR*f ?1tor rrrf 

RTqRFFRF RFpIRF 3F?PRT: FFgF 3 Ff|, 3# '?WFF ?RR 'Tiff. R? m, u T.?j RFflRFr- 

=rt qrF'FTR-R ^ff^pt fr-rfr R f%RT frffir ^ Fin r^rfrt fff ?ir sfirffr rfr 
frr up ff^^f ertCf ’ fr qr^fe to n RTRRr rrt rs^r qrn frf Ifftt to ?qfrfF5J 
qrqRF rfftotofrf r>f?f ff^fft^rt tofr ?rff r Rn?fr ?rPF. ^qr^rw q^i*rNqr 

5RFFRFT RTFF15F: q?F n%c5, fFtqN - q% FTP qPqnRF FRF^ qRnqFFF nrquiR FIW f%S 

qqr fff*tft F%qr ff^f Prf qe Vnr-qr qFnr ww sqie!FW '^'Fnrqffqr fqjqur ^fo^- 
rpqf nrq>JrFn w f%qr ^toehf 3rf jttff't qfnr \~a\a: ftr^t %nnr 3if| ; 3 tfi% nsjr qqqrqF 
Fqrnrqrp qnn FTTanfFr 3#F5 f^f^f Inq - ^ q'rr^n f%qr ftff%f7f: qfn y^r 

3FTFTFFT, FTTF qTF'4 AAAklJJT .'qTfTTqrfFFrf 3TFTRF FFTfr 3%T ? qpFRR F%^ qFTOTt^ 

qrnT ff^f ^qrqr qy qqwRF qfqRr qF^rqnFPi' ?;qn?n srif. 

Ex D 67- 

MA HR AT 2'A—1 st September 1901 P . 411-2. 

In 1734 Oosby was the Governor of New York, appointed by the British Crown. 
He had purposed a high-handed and tyrannical policy subversive of those principles of 
liberty for which, even at that early date, the people of New York had long contended, 
and his acts were receiving keen and unsparing satarical treatment in one of the two 
New York public prints, the Weekly Journal. On November 17th Peter Xenger, the 
publisher of that paper, was arrested, charged with having published seditious libels, 
thrown into prison, and denied the use of paper, pen and ink. His friends procured a 
writ of Habeas Corpus , but being unable to furnish the extravagant bail demanded— 
some 7,000 Rupees—( the ways of tyranny have been the same in all ages and in all 
parts of the earth )—the efforts in his behalf were for the time unavailing. He, how¬ 
ever, continued to edit his paper, giving directions to his assistants through chinks in 
the door of his place of confinement. The grand Jury having refused to find an indict¬ 
ment, the attorney general, on the 23th of January 1735, adopted the star-chamber 
procedure of filing an information without an indictment, charging Zenger with false, 
scandalous, seditions and malieions libel. Smith and Alexander, eminent barristers, 
were retained as his counsel. They began by taking exception to the commissions of 
Chief Justice DeLansy and Judge Philips© of the Court, because these commissions ran 
during the pleasure of the Crown, instead of during good behavior, the usual formu- 
lase always insisted on by the American Colonies, and had been granted by the Governor 
without the advice or consent of his Council. The Court refused to entertain the plea, 
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and to punish the audacity of Counsel for offering it, ordered their names to be struck 
from the list of barristers. As there were at that time but three lawyers of eminence 
in New York, one of these being already in the retainer of the Government for the case 
Zenger was left destitute of any able counsel. This was precisely what the court had 
foreseen and desired. Determined to thwart this ingeniously concerted intrigue, 
Zenger 7 s friends secretly engaged the services of the venerable Andrew Hamilton of 
Philadelphia, then eighty years of age, but in full possession of his faculties, aud one 
of the most distinguished barristers of the day. Hamilton was imbued with the 
principles that were fast springing up in America, and had shown himself earnest in 
opposing the despotic tyranny which England was beginning openly to exert over her 
eolonial possessions. A more able or eloquent advocate could hardly have 

been found and the scheme, which had been designed by the enemies of 
Zenger to ensure his ruin, ultimately proved the means of his salvation. 

On the 4th of August 1705, the court assembled for the trial of the prisoner. The 
court room was crowded to excess, and the unexpected appearance of the eloquent 
Hamilton as a eounsel for Zenger filled the opposite party with astonishment and 
dismay. The trial came on in the supreme court, with Delaney Acting Chief Jus¬ 
tice, Philipse as second judge, and Bradley as Attorney General. The published ar¬ 
ticles complained of were read, and Hamilton boldly admited responsibility for 
them for his client. “Then the verdict must be for the king * 7 exclaimed Bradley in 
triumph. Hamilton quietly reminded him that printing and libelling were not 
synonymous terms, and was proceeding to prove the truth of the charges contained in 
the alleged libels, when he was interrupted by the Attorney General, on the 
plea that the truth of a libel could not be offered in evidence as a defence. This con¬ 
tention was made at length by the Prosecution in which he was sustained by the court, 
which declared that a libel was all the more dangerous if true, aud that therefore the 
truth of the statements contained in the articles could by no means be considered in 
the case. Hamilton was therefore unable to put in his evidence, but he made a brilliant 
address to the jury, ridiculing with biting sarcasm the decision of the court, that 
truth only made a libel the more dangerous and insisting that the jury were judges 
both of the law and the fact, he adjurred them to protect their own liberties, now 
threatened to the person of the persecuted Zenger In his definition of libel 
the Attorney—General has declared—“ Whether a person defamed be a 
private or a magistrate whether living or dead, whether the libel be 
true or false, or the party against whom it is“made be of good or evil fame, it is never¬ 
theless a libel and as such must be dealt with according to law 77 5 and he had gone on 
to demonstrate that Zenger had been guilty of a gross offence against God and man in 
attacking by words and innuendoes the sacred person of royalty through its representa¬ 
tive, the Governor. Hamilton in his address turned these remarks, with infinite 
keeuness and wit against the state. u Almost anything a man may write said he, 
“'may, with the help of that useful term of art called an innuendo and be construed to be 
a libel, according to Mr. Attorney’s definition of it*, whether the words be spoken of a 
person of public character or of a private man, whether dead or living, good or bad, 

true or false, all make a libel.If a libel is understood in the large and unlimited 

sense of Mr. Attorney there is scarce a writing that I know of, that may not be called 
a libel, or scarce any person safe from being called to account as a libeler ; for Moses, 
meek as he was, libeled Cain, and who is it that has not libeled the devil ; for, 

according to Mr. Attorney, it is no justification to say that one has a bad name.I 

sincerely believe that were some persons to go through the streets of New York 
now-a-davs and read a part of the Bible, if it were not known to be such, Mr. Attorney 
with the help of his innuendoes, would easily turn it into a libel. As, for instance, the 
lfith verse of the 9th chapter of Isaiah i The leaders of the people (innuendo, the 
Governor and Council of New York ) eause them ( innuendo, the people of this 
province ) to err, and they ( meaning the people of this province ) are destroyed 
( innuendo, are deceived into the loss of their liberty, which is the worst kind of 
destruction ) 77 u Or, if some person should publicly repeat, in a manner displeasing 
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to his betters, the 10th and 11th verses of the 55th chapter of the same book, then Mr. 
Attorney would have a large field for the display of his skill in the artful application 
of liis innundoes. The words are : • His watchmen are blind, they are ignorant, they 
are greedy dogs that can never have enough.’ But to make them a libel, no more is 
wanting than ‘ His watchmen ( innuendo, the Governor, Council and assembly ) are 
blind, they are ignorant ( innuendo, will not see the dangerous designs of his Ex¬ 
cellency ); yea, they, (meaning the Governor and his Council ) are greedy dogs which 
can never have enough (innuendo, of riches and power. )” After dwelling on the fact 
that laughable as these illustrations might be, they were strictly anagolous 
to the charges against his client, and urging the jury to judge for them¬ 
selves of the truth or falsehood of Xengers article and to render their 
verdict accordingly, the eloquent barrister thus concluded his remarks:— 
u I labour under the weight of many years and am borne down by many infirmities 
of body; yet, old and weak as I am, I should think it my duty, if required, to go to 
the utmost part of this land, where my service could be of any use in assisting to 
quench the flame of prosecutions set on foot by the government to deprive a people 
of the right of remonstrating (and complaining too) against the arbitary attempts 
of men in power. Men who injuire and oppress the people under their administration 
provoke them to cry out and complain, and then make that very complaint, 
the foundation for new oppressions and prosecutions. I wish I could say 
there were no instances of that kind. But to conclude, the question before 
you, Genlemeu of the jury, is of no small or privte concern; it is not the cause of a 
poor printer, nor of new' York alone, which you are trying. No ! It may in its conse¬ 
quence affect every freeman that lives under the British Government on the mainland 
of America. It is the best cause; it is the cause of liberty; and I make no doubt but 
that your upright conduct this day will not only entitle you to the love and esteem 
of your fellow-citizens, but every man v'ho perfers freedom to a life of salvery. will 
bless and honour you, as men who baffled the attempts of tyranny, and by an impartial 
and incorrupt verdict, have laid a noble foundation for seruring to ourselves, our 
posterity and our neighbours, that, to wdiich nature and the law's of onr countary have 
given us a right—the liberty of both exposing and opposing arbitrary power in these 
parts of the world at least by speaking and writing the truth” The orator concluded 
amidst a burst of applause. Every eye in the Court room glistened w'ith admiration and 
even'heart forgot the dead letter of the law' in the living inspiration of truth and 
patriotism. Wholly borne down by this torrent of eloquence Bradley attempted but a 
brief reply and Delaney vainly charged the Jury that they were Judges not of the law* 
only of the fact, and that the truth of a libel w*as a question beyond their Jurisdic¬ 
tion. Reason and common sense prevailed for once over technicality and the Jury 
withdrew and returned, after a few minutes deliberation, with a unanimous verdict 
of **not guilty.” The Court-room rung with huzras which the disappointed Judges 
vainly endeavored to suppress, and Hamilton w'as borne from the Hall by the exultant 
crowd to a splendid entertainment which had been provided for his reception. 

Ex D 68- 

SUDIIARAK—-May 11y P. 2. Col. 2.—Sayiny bomb was for told by Hon. Gbkkalc 
in 1005. 

wfi'; Fifr, ?r ta * ^t?fr W srrl srcr ^ ^tf- 

avaa - ff ft *ter. Fter?r erer 

3TT?, srrftr z\a fttf ff. f-fi jjotu fift 

snfrr, FFhfr fpf ft£t ?f ffhf fft FFFFiFfFF ftIrt, 

sraT ?qTRt n='-» ftft tiff ftft 3Ff=ft ^ffftth tr?rr ; 

fTTTr 3TFHF FFFT VW- T 3FJT 5'FF FFF <FFF FTTFT FPFTF cfTFTF 3THF. 2A5 3W 
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afo r gq f c T fifi 3?rs»r sjt&rt stt*? t>c 5 ®tf|. sff f^rtf sptw 3 #^ 

irg ^fpr^T r^fnr rnnrW m%.iw ari# s#t, ?ff «rftfoi?fter w£\ <n5fi sn^fr, 

^ JPT ^TWT 'iTT%, '% WTT ^TTR farTFT T^tR ^=m 

^rprtrt Trf?%. qr g*5Rrr wrif XR^jfFT gifpr ht^rit snrrsrr % ^r|f 5 <trt f*trrt 
?Tfl ; T RScir^T S^RPJT^T R3R fSTF^T •Tiff. *JTHTR ’TW^ ^fltl RToR 3lf?^ -H^T^T^T RT^PT- 

^rt<t: 3tt%, cfirfoT tRTrT ww>m^w w-w rft ^?r ^rfr 3T^ RTfr/f Vr srcnff ?tRPRr a#- 
^p?Hr *tt*rr 1 sff! 

Ex- D ©9 

SUBODJI PATJUKA—May 10th 1908 , P. 9, Col. 2. 

The bomb outrage at Mujafferpur to which one innocent syce and two European 
ladies fell vietims is another indication of the undesirable way in which Bengalees are 
training themselves. The law will have its course and the perpetrators of the crime 
will get their meads. But this disgraceful incident must not blind the rulers to the fact 
that disaffection is spreading in the country in an alarming degree. After the frenzy 
which has taken hold of every Anglo-Indian head is over, we trust, Government will do 
its utmost to find out the causes of the disaffection which is more or less of its own 
creation and will try to remove them. Something must be done to make such outrages 
impossible and the only statesmanlike way to do it is to remove the causes that lead to 
them. 

Ex- D 70. 

SUBODJI PAPRIKA—May, 17th 1908. p. 2 , col 2. 

As might have been expectsd the “Bomb Outrage ?? has created an unprecedent¬ 
ed stir in the Anglo-Indian, and the Indian world as well. Newspapers of the type of 
the Englishman and the Pioneer have been as it were set a-raving by the bomb. They 
are all talking of hanging natives by the dozen for every European killed and they have 
put forth many other suggestions with a view to secure the safety of the Europeans in 
India. We need hardly say that no real Indian can have any sympathy with such 
outrages and the perpetrators of them, but at the same time we cannot but condemn the 
virulent writings of the Anglo-Indian press which has the one pernicious effect of 
exciting racial animosities between His Majesty's subject races in this country. Our 
impression is that anti-Indian writings in the Anglo-Indian press of the rabid type are 
as much responsible for the breaking of law and order by young men as are the 
writings in the scurrilous vernacular press of the land. Coiild not Government who has 
been prosecuting the Calcutta newspapers so persistently see its way to deal in a 
deserving manner with the Anglo-Indian press also ? If it did, it would be removing 
half the cause of the discontent prevalent in our midst. The policy of repression was 
sure to result in anarchism. This was foreseen by men like Mr. B. C. Dutt and Mr. 
Gokhale, the latter giving Government a warning against making fanatics of people by 
continuing to follow the policy any longer. Unfortunately what these men foresaw" 
has come to pass. Now" at least will not Government stop to consider whether the times 
do not demand a change in their methods of work ? Some people say bombs are the 
outcome of Swadeshi. If so Swadeshi is the outcome of the Partition of Bengal. It fol¬ 
lows therefore, that bombs and the like are the result of that ill-advised measure for 
the non-modification of which Government is wholly responsible. The real statesman¬ 
ship of the present moment is to undo that most hated measure and to remove the root 
of the discontent altogether. It is never too late to mend. Nothing can become a settled 
fact even if Viscount Morley may have declared the Bengal partition to be one, from 
his seat in Parliament. We appeal to Government to codsider the situation calmly and 
not to turn Bengal into another Ireland by continuing the hated and the repressive 
measures any longeiv 













Opinion on the Tilak Case. 

( 1) English Opinion. 


H. E. A. Cotton in the ‘New Age ’ 

Irishman—not even of the half-blood—requires to ask the meaning of 
the two words. “Thiggin Thu ?” (‘‘Do you understand ?”) which form the burden 
of one of T, D, Sullivan’s most famous national songs:— 

Oh ! freedom is a glorious thing; 

Even so our gracious rulers say; 

And what they say I sure may sing. 

In quite a legal proper way, 

They praise it up with all their might 
And praise the men that seek it too, 

—Provided all the row and fight 
Are out in Poland:—Thiggin Thu ! 

A profound comprehension of the Englishman’s character is exhibited in 
these lines. As Emerson discovered, there is in his brain a valve that can be 
closed at pleasure as an engineer shuts off steam. And one may despair of 
making him grasp the true inwardness of the events which have, under the ‘‘most 
perfect” and “most just” administration of India, relegated the Parnell of Indian 
Nationalism for six years to the society of murderes and forgers and professional 
thieves, unless he can be induced to imagine a mau of his own race standing in 
the dock lately illumined by Mr. Tilak with a burning eloquence and a noble 
courage which would have earned for him the plaudits of the Empire~if he had 
not been an Indian. Fortunately, an example is at hand. * * * * 

We may pass over the presence on the Bench of the Parsee Judge who was 
Mr. Tilak’s counsel in the former trial of 1897, and who by an irony of fate 
has now condemned his old client to what is virtually a life sentence in the 
Andamans. There is a Hindu Judge of the Bombay High Court whose 
services were available; But Mr. Justice Davar’s impartiality may be willingly 
conceded, although the terrible sentence he has passed may not help some of us 
to appreciate his sense of proportion. What of the Jury however ? The articles 
which have brought about the conviction of Mr. Tilak were written neither in 
English nor in the mother tongue of the Parsees, but in the Marathi language. 
There are dozens of Marathi-speaking Hindus on the special Jury-list of the High 
Court. Why were all such so rigidly excluded from the jury which was made up of 
seven Englishmen and two Parsis, and which went against the accused, as has 
been said, in exactly that proportion of seven to two ? In the course of his six 
days address, Mr. Tilak strongly denounced the inaccuracy of the official transla¬ 
tions of the offending articles. They would, he said, make anything seditious 
and could only be compared to distorting mirrors. He demanded either new 
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translations or a complete acquittal. He obtained neither, but a verdict of guilty 
from a jury of whom it is safe to say that seven of the nine were not able to read 
a single word of the articles in their original Marathi. 

And what is the result ? Prior to his arrest, Mr. Tilak was but the leader of 
a party. He is now a national martyr and a popular hero. When he was taken 
before the Magistrate some four weeks ago there occurred the most violent display 
of anti-British feeling that Bombay has known for years. The news of his convic¬ 
tion was followed by the closing of the maikets and shops in the so-called 
41 native ” quarter. It may be that independent causes must be sought for the 
strike of the mill-hands and the rioting and bloodshed which have followed so 
close upon the heels of the trial; but at any rate the co-incidence is remarkable. 
There can be no doubt that Bombay has been thrown into a ferment, even a 
Madras has been stirred by the savage sentences of ten years’ transportation and 
transportation for life passed upon the accused in a ft sedition ’> case at 
Tinnevelly. 

The Manchester Guardian. 

The natuie of the sentence passed upon Mr. Tilak will be interpreted through¬ 
out India as a proof that the Government had resolved by hook or by crook to 
remove him from their path. He has been condemned on his 44 general record ’ — 
which being interpreted means that he has been punished because he can and does 
stir up to higher things the emotion of a multitude that understands him. 

Mr. Tilak is fifty-two. He will never return from the penal settlement to 
which he has been consigned- But the memory of his trial and his conviction 
will serve for many a long day to prevent that amelioration of race bitterness and 
that restoration of confidence and mutual understanding without which the good 
government of India by Englihmen is entirely impossible, and without w r hich all 
fc4 reforms ” will be completely futile. 

The London Times. 

The real importance of Mr. Tilak’s conviction lies in the fact that he is the 
acknowledged and undisputed leader of the Extremists’ movement in India. 
That he had guilty knowledge of the darker developments of that movemet 
is not of course suggested. Mr. Tilak remained at the moment of his convic¬ 
tion the most conspicuous politician in India and among large sections of the 
people he has enjoyed a popularity and wielded an influence that no other 
public man in the Dependancy could claim to equal. The Extremists’ movement 
in its open manifestations, both within and outside the Congress, w T as almost enti¬ 
rely his conception.” 

The India. (London. ) 

We do not know if the trial and sentence will be described in any 
quarter as a^triumphant illustration of the imparatiality of British Justice- It 
certainly does not strike us in that light and those who have set the engine of the 
law in motion after this fashion may rest assured, that they have dealt a staggering 
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if not also the most intelligent and enterprising community of Indian- 
merchants and financiers, is on the side of Mr. Tilak. The fact makes it 
the more important to know the precise nature and full extent of the offence for 
which the ideal patriot of Western India has been sent to the Andaman Islands. 
Mr. Tilak has been for many years the acknowledged leader of the Nationalist 
agitation among the Mahratta people of the west of India. His influence was not 
confined to the Bombay side of the Empire. As the leader of its more extreme 
section he holds a commanding position among the bolder agitators throughout 
India. He is a man of scholarship and great intellectual ability, an eminent pleader 
standing by reputation high above the coarser and more violent-type of demagogue. 
The serious aspect of the situation is that all Native Bombay, from mill worker to 
merchant, seems to sympathise with the oonvict. The feeling is certainly proof of 
the supreme popularity of the man. 

The Nation. 

The punishment of Mr. Tilak is serious for he represents the Left- 
Wing of the native movement in India, and stands to the agitation in 
much the same relation as Mr. Parnell occupied to the physical force 
party in Ireland and America. Part of Mr. Tilak’s article seems to us to 
put crudely the arguments of all reformers that force used against national move¬ 
ments is no remedy, but the other part is certainly revolutionary declaring that 
the use of bombs in India was on all fours with their use in Russia and hinting 
that they might prove a more powerful anti-British weapon than muskets and 
guns. The article, like one or two of Mr. Parnell’s speeches, hovered between 
constitutional doctrine and condonation of violence. 

Reynold's Newspaper. 

Mr. Tilak, the Indian editor, has been found guilty of publishing seditious 
articles, and has been, sentenced to six years’ transportation to the Adaman 
Islands: Let us try to realize, before we turn over this page in Indian history, 
what the episode means. In the first place Mr. Tilak is the leader of 
the popular party. When they heard the sentence the mob broke out into 
rioting, and workmen went on strike. Already he is a martyr, and we have been 
taught by history to believe that the blcod of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church. 

H. M. Hyndman in the London Times. 

With its usual fairness in the matter of news the Times is the only 
newspaper which has given its readers the opportunity of forming a 
reasonable judgment on the imosecution and conviction of the Mahratta 
Brahmin, Mr. Tilak. I am quite sure that an unprejudiced English¬ 
man reading the evidence which you have adduced from the journals 
edited by Mr. Tilak, will come to the conclusion that, if articles of 
that character are to earn the w T riter six years’ transportation to the Andaman 
Mands then w T e may just as well at once state plainly that no free criticism of 
our rule is to be permitted in India’at all. I defy any one to point to a sentence- 
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in Mr, Tilak’s articles which incites to bomb-throwing or violence; [and I cannot 
understand how Englishmen, who have always supported peoples struggling for 
freedom in other countries, and are doing so to-day in regard to Russians or 
Turks can resort to such measures of repression as those which Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto, both nominally Liberals, are applying in India. 

What, however I am specially anxious that you should allow me to call 
attention to is the manner in which this trial has been conducted. According to 
our law in Great Britain, a man prosecuted as Mr. Tilak has been prosecuted is 
entitled to be tried by a Jury of his peers, and they must render a uuanimous 
verdict as to his guilt before sentence can be passed. The Jury which tried Mr. 
Tilak consisted of nine persons, seven of them being Europeans and two Parsis, 
Mr. Tilak himself being, as I said, a Mahratta Brahmin of the highest position. This 
Jury so empanelled was not even agreed as to Mr.Tilak’s guilt. The voting was seven 
for conviction and two against, and I do not think I can be very far wrong supposing 
that the seven Europeans voted in the majority and the two Indians in the mino¬ 
rity. I ask. Sir, whether that is a verdict which justifies a Judge, nominated and 
paid by the foreign rulers, in sentencing the leader of the Indian national party to 
six year’s transportation. Mr. Tilak is not a young man, and as he said this senten¬ 
ce may not make much difference to him but surely justice is justice all the world 
over; and I at any rate intend during the coming autumn and winter to denounce 
this trial as utterly contrary to the whole spirit of English equity and to call upon 
my countrymen in all our great cities to enter their protest against such shameful 
deeds being done in their name, 

Keir Hardie in the Labour Leader. 

There is no man in India who has such. * a hold upon the working class as 
Mr. Tilak, and the result of his conviction will be more far reaching than that of 
any single individual which has yet taken place. I spent three days in his 
company when visiting Poona less than a year ago. His life history has been a 
record which marks him out as one of those men of whom most nations are proud. 
As a scholar he has a worldwide reputation, and was the founder of the Fergusson 
College, where for years he was a professor. He is a man of means, and some 
years ago resigned his position in the college that he might be free to devote 
himself to the interests of his people. Since then he has been the leading figure 
in the advanced section of Indian reformers, and was, nominally at least, mainly 
responsible for the break-up of the Congress at Surat last year. His standing 
in literature is on a par with that of Tchaikovsky, the Russian who is in prison 
without trial in Russia, or with our own Alfred Russel Wallace, in science. I 
mention these things that it may be understood who and what Air. B, G. .Tilak is. 
The conclusion I formed concerning him was that his temperament had been 
soured by long, weary years of disappointed waiting, but that whilst he advocated 
extreme measures of agitation he would be satisfied with moderate reforms 
provided they were genuine and indicated a real desire to improve the condition 
of India. His sympathy with the peasantry was intense, and some of his 
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journals were published in the native vernacular atul circulated extensively 
throughout the country districts of the Bombay presidency. This stirringup 
of the peasantry has been, I believe, the bedrock of his offence. 

The Manchester Guardian. 

The arrest of Miv Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Nationalist leader of Poona, is by 
far the most serious and sensational step so far taken by‘the Government of India 
in the campaign against sedition. It would be impossible to exaggerate its signi¬ 
ficance. Mr. Tilak is a Maliratta Brahmin of remarkable ability and of unique 
standing among his countrymen. He has a personal following larger and more 
devoted than any other popular leader in India commands. This is not his first 
experience of a sedition charge. His is the astutest brain so far placed at the 
service of the Nationalist cause. He edits two weekly newspapers—the Maliratta 
in English and Kesari in the vernacular. Both have for years waged uncom¬ 
promising warfare against the administration, though the Kesari has been more 
down right in policy and expression than the Maliratta Sir George Clarke, in 
deciding upon the arrest of Mr. Tilak, has doubtless realised that the Government 
could not consistently prosecute the smaller fry without striking at the most 
powerful revolutionary in the country, a man by comparison with whom such 
persons as Bepin Chandra Pal and even Lajpat Rai are inconsiderable. 

The Daily News. 

The Daily Neivs :—An Anglo-Indian correspondent write : No step which 
the Indian^ Government could have taken in the present campaign against sedition 
could for a moment compare with the arrest of Mr. Tilak, the ablest, subtlest and 
most powerfull popular leader in the country. Since his condemnation for sedition 
eleven years ago, Tilak has been the high-priest of the extremist Nationalism. His 
creed is taught chiefly in his two papers—the Maliratta ( English ) and the 
Kesari , a vernecular weekly. It will be noted that, acording to Reuters sum¬ 
mary, the article, on which the charge of sedition is based, contains Jno incitement 
to violence. The question suggests itself : “ If this is the worst that M. Tilak 
has written since the bomb-outrages ( which he condemned ), has the Government 
of Bombay not made a grave mistake in committing itself to an action calculated 
to arouse an hnprecedentod storm 1 ’’ 

The Morning Leader. 

There are very few people in England in a position to realise what the arrest of 
Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Nationalist leader of Poona, actually means in India. 
His personal power is unapproached by any other politician in tne country; he 
dominates the Deecan, his own country, and is adored with a kind of religious 
fervour by every extremist from Bombay to*the Bay of Bengal, The break-up of the 
National Congress at Surat was his doing; his is the mind that conceived, his the 
pen that expressed, and his the force that has directed the extraordinary move¬ 
ment against which the bureancracy is now calling up all its resources. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak is a Maratha Brahmin—thinker and fighter in one. He was 
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sentenced for sedition in 1897, and since that time has felt the weight of the 
Government’s hand in a series of prosecutions, from which he emerged triumphant 
and with a personal prestige that made him the most dangerous opponent of the 
Government’s policy. He edits two newspapers in Poona-the Mahmtta in English 
and the Kesari in the vernacular. Although he has lately published an expression 
of regret for the bomb-outrages, he has evidently been driven to bay by the new 
Press Act. But, it will be noted, he has been proceeded against under the regular 
clause of the Penal Code. Assuming that Reuter’s summary of the offending 
article is passably correct, the Government obviously could not deal summarily 
with the editor, for there is here nothing like an incitement to violence. This, 
however, is a minor matter. The point of overwhelming importance is that Sir 
George Clerke has taken a step calculated to open the floodgates of popular fury. 
It may have been necessary; but if so, the question still remains, who is to be held 
responsible for so desperate a condition of affairs? 

( 2) Indian Opinion. 

Thelndian Spectator (Bombay.) 

The Tilakolatry of the shopkeepers and the mill-hands and of other classes 
even in a city like Bombay must have struck Government as a remarkable sign 
of the times and as an unmistakable indication of the political bias of the 
people. The political atmosphere of Bombay is, indeed, very different from that 
of Poona. Society here is so heterogeneous, and so free from the influence of 
the Poona Brahman, that not one of the ten persons who sat in judgment upon 
Mr. Tilak—one Judge and nine Jurymen—belonged to his own community. Yet 
even in; the political atmosphere of this city, Tilakolatry flourishes to an extent 
which could not have failed to impress Government in the course of last 
week. Many have worked themselves into a state of mind which may without 
exaggeration be described as a frenzy of disconsolation. “Let us have a look at 
Tilak Makaraj” was the demand with which the populace greeted the advice 
of that sympathetic and devoted friend of the citizens of Bombay—Mr. S. M. 
Edwardes. And they were not Poona Brahmans. Why do we call attention 
to this phase of the political tendency of the time ? Not because w r e wish to 
suggest that Government should be afraid of dealing with sedition or should 
treat popular leaders differently from obscure journalists. The law should, in¬ 
deed, be no respecter of persons. But as the object of punishing sedition is 
preventive and reformatory, the temper and the bias of the classes likely to be 
influenced by seditious writings should not be lost sight of. 

The Mahratta (Poona.) 

It is true that Mr. Tilak was allowed to have a patient and an uninterrupted 
hearing in his defence. But that is not the whole essence of a'fair trial. The unfair¬ 
ness of the trial commenced with the dragging of Mr. Tilak to Bombay. The articles 
were in Marathi and he should have been tried at Poona by the Sessions Court with 
the aid of Marathi knowing jurors or assessors who would be able to know not only 
the spirit of the writings but of the effect likely to be produced upon the general 
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class of the readers of the KesarL Then again it was quite unfair that Mr. Tilak 
was not released on bail, as he was thus deprived of the opportunity and the means 
of making even a more satisfactory defence than he actually did. The next thing 
in the same connection is that a Special Jury was ordered to be empanelled instead 
of a Common Jury. The latter would have contained more Marathi-knowing Jurors 
than the former; and notwithstanding the assurance, given by Mr. Justice Davar, 
that he hoped that the arrangements about summoning Jurors would be so made 
that the different communities would be fairly represented on the panel, an over¬ 
whelming majority of those summoned, or at any rate of those whose names were 
picked out from the ballot-box turned out to be Europeans. The Jury actually em¬ 
panelled contained only two Indians, Then, again, the joinder of three charges 
arising out of two articles separated in point of time by about four weeks was evi¬ 
dently calculated to prove prejudicial to the Defence ; and the Judge allowed it 
even without recording an acquittal on the fourth charge, which he could not 
legally allow to be joined but which he was not unwilling to allow to be kept 
hanging on 'Mr. Tilak’s head. The Advocate-General made a passionate speech 
full of rank abuse and offence and quite against the traditions of the office of the 
Counsel for the Crown w ho is expected not to unduly press any point against an 
accused person, especially when he makes his own defence. About the unfairness 
of the Judge we shall speak presently ; and about the majority of the Jury who 
convicted Mr. Tilak on all the three charges we need say nothing for obvious 
reasons. 

Having obtained a Special Jury for trying Mr. Tilak, Government seemed to be 
confident that they might go to sleep over the prosecution. And they were probably 
engaged during the week the trial lasted only in making due provision for further 
dealing with Mr, Tilak a3 a convict. On the last day of the trail the wiiole govern¬ 
ment praty appeared to be nearly off their guard and displayed a wonderfully 
prophetic vision in getting the closure, as it were put upon the trial which threat¬ 
ened to be prolonged into another day. The Judge himself seemed to divine 
something about the exigencies of finishing the trial a day before the Budget debate 
in the Parliament, when he asked the Jury at 2-30 P. M. on Wednesday to return 
at 3 P. M. and, in asking the Advocate General how long he would take, assured 
him significantly that he did not want to hurry him up unnecessarily. At about 5 
P. M, mysterious movements and consultations among the Government party 
began,and the wholejCourt house was taken by surprise when it learnt that the Judge 
had decided to finish the case that day however long it might take them into the 
night. Mr. Branson was only reasonable. After the brief recess between 5-30 and 
6 P. M. he most agreeably collapsed into brevity; and bringing his address to a 
somewhat unnatural termination, he ungrudgingly left the whole field to the Judge 
and the Jury. Nor was the Judge himself behind hand. He was quite ready with 
his written charge to the Jury and the Jury did not waste more than an hour and a 
quarter in trying to be unanimous. So the whole blessed thing was finished by 
10 P. M., and the official party could go home in time if not for dinner, at any rate 
for sleeping the sleep of righteous men. To Mr, Tilak, however, the want of a 
prophetic vision, the lack of a rich imagination made a world of difference. He 
was under the reasonable belief that the case could not be finished before Thursday 
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It even looked like that till 5-30 P. M. on Wednesday, till the usual hour for 
adjournment, when the beginning of the end of Mr. Branson’s speech was not in 
sight. Mr. Tilak had paobably thought of having a talk with his friends and 
relations that evening and the next morning in view of the eventuality of his 
conviction. But the net was woven around his life surreptitiously in the closing 
vesper hours of that memorable day. When the Judge rose after passing sentence 
all'rose with him, and in the twinkling of an eye, Mr. Tilak was spirited away by 
the Police so that those who would have liked to have a conscious look of him 
before his exile for six years, perhaps the last conscious look, were denied even 
that consolation. 

But if Mr, Tilak suffered on both the occasions by the verdict of a European 
majority among the Jury, we do not blame the European Jurymen therefor. They 
could not understand the language of the writing. They could not possibly divest 
their mind of the knowledge with which they entered the Jury box to the pre¬ 
judice of Mr. Tilak, They probably believed it to be as patriotic a duty to convict 
Mr. Tilak as Mr. Tilak himself believed it to be to write his articles. The 
fault in the situation is the fault of the system. In India we have merely the 
mockery of a trial by Jury. The name is the same’in India as in England. But 
the actual conditions of the trial by Jury we have here are materially different. 
In England an accused person has necessarily a Jury made up of his own country¬ 
men and his peers. In India European British subjects enjoy nearly the same 
privilege under the guarantee of Statute law. The Indians in India, however can 
not claim that privilege, and in the City of Bombay more than half of the mem¬ 
bers of the Special Jury list must be Europeans. There is hardly any Indian 
newspaper which cannot be technically said to be published in Bombay. And 
every newspaper prosecution is sure to be treated as an important case and a case 
for a Special Jury. It necessarily follows, therefore, that in every newspaper pro¬ 
secution in Bombay the accused must be tried by men who do not know the 
language of the incriminating writing who must be prejudiced against Indian 
editors generally, and that the accused must be, therefore, convicted. The fault of 
the system clearly—as we have said. We may, however, deal with the subject at 
length later on at leisure. 

And what shall we say of the Judge v/ho tried the case? It goes without saying 
that Mrg Justice Davar gave Mr. Tilak a very patient hearing. We know also that 
under the law he was entitled to express his own opinion upon the case in his 
charge to the Jury, and we for one shall never blame him for expressing an’ adverse 
opinion if he honestly thought that Mr. Tilak had transgressed the limits of the law 
as he understood and interpreted it. We ought not to expect every Judge to see eye 
to eye with ourselves in every caae; but while we cannot allow Mr. Justice Davar 
to claim credit for showing misplaced leniency to Mr. Tilak by passing a sentence of 
transportation for six years, we must express our disapprobation of the affectation 
of which he was guilty in his charge to the Jury and must strongly and positively 
condemn some of the words he used towards Mr. Tilak in passing a severe sentence 
upon him. The influence of those words, though uttered at the end of the trial, could 
not but relate back,* and hence we are inclined to put a meaning of our own upon 
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some of the words he uttered in the earlier stages of the case. Thus it was observed 
that whenever any question arose fora ruling by the Judge, it was invariably 
found that his Lordship had considered it “ most anxiously ” too. So also whatever 
his Lordship did, was in the interest of the Defence itself. If Mr. Tilak was not 
released on bail, it was in his own interest that it was so ! If a Special Jury was 
ordered to be empanelled the same consideration, viz. the interest of the accused, 
was present to the Judge’s mind ! The Judge in fact showed a paternal solicitude 
for the accused as he w T as undefended ! But when the moment for the charge to 
Jury had arrived, every thing was to be changed. As soon as the Judge found his 
liberty of speech he made every point against the accused; and only 
repeated at stated intervals the ridiculously meaningless formula that 
the Jury might decide the matter as they thought and set aside his view 
unhesitatingly. Towards the commencement of the charge it looked as if the Judge 
would content himself with explaning the law, and would leave the merits to 
the Jury. In fact he said so, remarking that as Mr. Tilak had expressed his confid¬ 
ence in the Jury he would only add to their responsibility by leaving the whole 
thing to them. But apparently the temptation of the exercise of his privilege 
proved too great; and Mr. Justice Davar took it upon himself not only to bestow a 
one-sided and an adverse treatment on the incriminating articles, but tried to 
make the case for Prosecution more complete than the Advocate-General himself 
had done by ferreting out hidden words, and hidden inuendoes which were never 
touched by the Counsel for the Crown. 

But the worst is yet behind. And it is that which causes us the utmost pain. 
We have so far noticed things which might be regarded as judicially done and 
against which we could not legitimately complain. We have no quarrel with 
Mr. Davar the Judge, but we must express our sense of disgust at some of the 
words which he used towards Mr. Tilak and for using them we must blame Mr, 
Daver the gentleman. The bushel with which Mr. Davar the Judge may have been 
endowed to deal out justice may be a small one. That we do not regard as his fault. 
It may be he is wrong in holding him to be innocent. But there cannot be two 
views, two opinions about the insult he gave to Mr, Tilak,standing helpless in the 
dock, by branding him as a man with a diseased mind, and worse still, by daring 
to talk of Mr. Tilak as professing to love his land, his country! Mr. Tilak’s diseased 
mind! Surely the very meaning of words must have changed since Mr. Davar was 
elevated to the Bench. But may there not be in the human world may more catego¬ 
ries of mental disease than medical quacks’in'red robes are aware of or would agree 
to admit ? For how else shall we describe a Judge who takes advantage of his posi¬ 
tion to cruelly libel an accused in the dock before him? And as for saying that Mr. 
Tilak only professed to love his country, meaning that he did not really love it, we 
think Mr. Justice Davar might well have spared Mr. Tilak the pain and himself 
the ignominy of that heartless white lie ! It is unkind, it is cruel, it is mean, it is 
cowardly, Mr. Tilak’s enemies, even those who may be privileged enough to sit 
on the Bench, might, if they like, call him, indiscreet, or reckless, or obsinate, or 
misguided, but anything except ‘a man only professing to love his country.’ Oh! the 
shamefulness of the accusation: it only grows wtih repetition ! We 
had kiown of the glow-worm, holding his torch to the Sun, being talked cf as a 
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good illustration of impudence. But we had never realised its force or [its pithiness 
before we actually heard one man, who had probably done nothing except earning 
money all his life, cruelly taunting another man with only professing to love his 
country-a man who, if he had so chosen, would have, as a High Court Judge, 
ranked senior to Mr. Justice Davar, but deliberately chose the path of self-sacrifice 
at the parting of the ways and expended his life-bloold in serving his country and 
in giving his fellow countrymen political education of a difficult but much 
needed type. 

The Indu-Prakasli, (Bombay.) 

The great case under Sections I24A. and I53A, of which the tryingly slow 
progress and development was so anxiously watched not only by united Bombay 
in a manner belying for once at least her character for too exclusive an absorption 
in the pursuit of Mammon and the resulting sobriety and apathy in politics, but 
also by India, and as the papers brought by the last mail show, by England too,— 
that great case has at last come to an end. X x X X The trial, conviction and 
sentence in a case of a political offence, created by law and having none of the 
immoral complexion of ordinary crimes, agaiust a unique personality like Mr. 
lilak, cannot but be one of those infrequent occasions when the reason refuses 
to be bound by mere technicalities and legalities or even by the needs of the day, 
when it takes account of past and future and of human strength and weaknesses 
and looks to far off consequences as well as present results—when in short, the 
reason declines to act without her inseparably associated partner,-human feeling. 
The undoubted ability and attainments of Mr. Tffak, his simplicity, his indomita¬ 
ble energy and ceaseless activity, the purity of his private life, his single minded 
dedication of all that was his to public life, explain the hold and influence he 
has been able to gather round him like an irresistible and surging tide, and the 
admiration he extorts from opponent no less than friend. What human being 
could withstand the irresistible call for deep sympathy which is made to the heart 
at the spectacle of a man like this being led by honest convictions into a course 
provoking chastisement from Government in spite of both having at heart the 
common aim of the good of the people, and of his coming on that account under 
the clutches of the law and having to go into an immurement from the world for 6 
years—an almost death—like sentence on a man of 53, suffering long since from 
diabetes ! ! ! -f the constitutionalist must feel the present policy of the 
Government of Bombay to be a sore grievance with him. The men of this party 
know full well the differences that separate their methods and ideals from 
those of the Nationalists, but we think we are not inaccurate in expressing this 
to be their almost unanimous conviction that the right and efficacious remedy for 
the present crisis consists in Government’s strengthening their hands by material 
concessions to the demands for constitutional progress of the day and then to leave 
them to fight their fight with their opponents. 

The Indian Social Reformer ( Bombay.) 

We have differed from Mr. Tilak’s aims and methods of public controversy 
for the last fifteen years and more. But—and we say it with full deliberation— 
we have never for a moment believed him to be capable of such a political pro- 
pagandism as appears to have actuated the originators and abettors of the Muza- 
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fierpur crime. This is still our belief. The views expressed in the Kesctrl in 
connection with that outrage have little in common with those that we have ex¬ 
pressed in these columns, but in the absence of proof that the writer had intended 
them to be the starting point of a similar propagandist^ we are unable to think 
that that was his intention. Would anybody say that the comments of the Pioneer 
on the bomb-outrages in Russia^ meant that the writer of them was or intended 
to be a manufacturer of bombs himself? The card with the two names of books on 
explosives written on it, which was produced with much solemnity, was ex¬ 
plained in a perfectly satisfactory manner by the accused, and the learned Judge 
very properly directed the Jury not to attach too much importance to it.He might 
have said that they should discard it altogether from their minds. A book is not 
a bomb, much less so, the name of a book, and the prosecution,we think,should 
never have used it as it did. What other evidence was there to show T that the 
articles were anything more than the outcome of intellectual perversity and of a 
certain moral purblindness which affects many persons, not exclusively of Indian 
nationality, in dealing with subjects of this nature? How can we justify the 
extremely severe sentences passed on the accused. 

X X X X 

We have, therefore, no exception to take to the policy of prosecuting seditious 
writings and we must express our satisfaction that in the two more important 
prosecutions Government saw fit to change the venue from the Magistrates’ to the 
High Court. But it is obvious that the system, under which a Jury composed 
largely of men not acquainted with the language in which the writings com¬ 
plained against are composed, can be found trying a fellow subject for an offence 
punishable with transportation for life, hardly comes up to the ideal of judicial 
rightness which it should be the aim of every Government to appropriate. Any 
one who has at all to explain in a vernacular language ideas political can well 
understand Mr. Tilak’s plea that the terminology of political controversy in 
Marathi is not fixed and has to be eked out, often on the spur of the moment, by 
more or less approximate adaptations from that general reservior of most of the 
Indian languages, Sanskrit. 

In the case of a writer like Mr. Tilak, this defect of the present system is apt 
to press with more than ordinary hardship because, whatever we might think of 
him as a politician or a a social reformer,it must be admitted that, in relation to 
the Marathi language, he represents in the words of Waltur Fater, “that living 
authority which language need” and which “lies in truth in its scholars, who 
recognising always that every language possesses a genius,a very fastidious genius, 
of its own, expand at once and purify its very elements, which must needs 
change along with the changing thoughts of living people*” 

X X X X 

In reviewing the proceedings of this trial, we have tried to point out where 
the Prosecution seems to us to have fallen short of that scrupulous fairness which 
should be expected in all prosecutions by the Crown. We have also pointed out 
what we conceive to be the weak points in Mr. Tilak’s defence. We do not 
believe him to be capable of organising a movement of assassination and his 
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evidence before the Decentralization Commission shows that he is not an apostle 
of anarchy. These, however, are not necessary elements in the offence of sedi¬ 
tion and our feeling is one of deep regret that a gentleman of his ability and 
scholarly attainments should have followed a course leading to the Jail. We do not 
conceive it to be our duty, and we should be ashamed of ourselves if we 
felt any inclination, to trample upon the prostrate form of one who, alter all is, 
as a contemporary gracefully says of him , u a citizen and a scholar, 5 ' and is not a 
coward. 

The Gujarathi Punch ( AhmedabacL ) 

The news came upon us with the tragedy of a thunderbolt. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that it has completely paralysed our pen. The whole thing 
looks like a nightmare, an evil dream. It is, alas ! but too true. The tumult 
created in our heart by the dread fate which has overtaken one of India’s greatest 
and most remarkable sons makes it impossible for us to write of the trial and the 
conviction. We will not make the attempt. Bat we cannot conclude without 
expressing for Mr. Tilak our heartiest and sincerest sympathy. He made a noble, 
the grandest possible fight for the liberty of the Native Press. He has failed. But 
the memory of the trial and of what he has had to suffer will ever be green in the 
hearts of his countrymen. The magnificent defence made by him has truly earned 
the admirition of even his enemies. The last scene in the terrible tragedy concluded 
at Bombay on Wednesday last was a historic one, worthy the brush of a great 
painter. Or rather it requires no canvass, for it will be imprinted on the heart of 
every one of Mr. Tilak's countrymen, a picture which death alone will efface from 
the tablets of memory. The prosecution of Mr. Tilak may be legally justifiable, 
but it was under the circumstances not expedient. Before we conclude, however, 
it is our sacred duty te express our heartiest sympathy for M. Tilak and that w T e 
do without the least hesitation. Mr, Tilak’s last words in the dock were worthy 
of the occasion and the man, and but clearly depicted the grandeur and indomi- 
tability of the hero. 

The Gujarathi (Bombay. ) 

It is difficult to concede that the present system of selecting special jurors for 
the trial of sedition cases can be looked upon as altogether satisfactory. On the 
face of it it looks not a little strange that European jurors not knowing a word of 
Marathi or any other vernacular should be called upon to sit in judgment upon 
the seditious character or otherwise of any writings or speeches in vernacular. The 
anomaly becomes the more glaring when the accuracy of the English translations 
is challenged, as was the case in Mr. Tilak’s trial, by the defence. We do not 
think Englishmen w’ho enjoy very valuable safeguards against unjust conviction 
for sedition in their own country will ever consent to submit to any trial under 
similar circumstances. Nor do we believe that impartial Englishmen will seriously 
maintain that the present system is either satisfactory in itself or calculated to 
command the implicit confidence of the public at large. The vernaculars of the 
country are in a state of growth. The political vocabulary is slowly growing with 
the growing political thought of the country. The varying shades of thought and 
feeling embodied in particular English words or phrases can, if at all, be expressed 
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with very great difficulty through the medium of vernulars, and conversely there 
is experienced a corresponding difficulty in rendering vernacular expressions into 
English. Out of the nine gentlemen composing the jury in Mr. Tilak's trial, six 
were Europeans, one a Jew and two Parsees. Is it altogether fair or satisfactory 
that men who do not know Marathi and are unacquainted with the political voca¬ 
bulary of the Deccan should be required by law to give their opinion on matters 
on which they themselves must feel great difficulty and decide the question 
of guilt or otherwise on the strength of translations the accuracy of which is vehe¬ 
mently challenged. The present system is unfair to the prosecution, the defence 
and even to the Court. It may be admitted that with all its defects the Jury does 
arrive at a correct decision in particular instances. But on principle it can scarcely 
be pronounced to be satisfactory. The machinery of trial must not only be 
satisfactory in itself, but what is of still greater importance in the trials of political 
offences the whole machinery and procedure must bear upon their very face the 
stamp of scrupulous fairness, so far as the people at large are concerned. We do 
not think an Englishman would like to be tried by Greeks or Russians innocent of 
all knowledge of English even with the help of translations for writing a 
seditious article in English and it would be a strange misconception of human 
nature and the principles of justice, if one were to suppose that in this country 
alone the cause of justice, law and order demanded or justified the application of 
different considerations. 


The Phoenix (Karachi.) 

An erudite scholar, a cultured journalist, a man of sterling independence— 
decidedly he was a terror to the bureaucracy. He was the recognised leader 
of the Nationalists. When he saw that the bureaucracy did not heed to the prayers 
and the protests of the Moderate Party, when he saw that the rulers flouted the 
Indian public opinion as in the case of the partition of Bengal, his was the brain 
that organised the Nationalist Party, his was the pen that advocated passive resis¬ 
tance. Now he is transported to the great disappointment of his followers and the 
jubilation of the mighty bureaucracy. Indeed, this is a great blow to the Nationalist 
Party. Though ne wrecked the Indian National Congress, we cannot but deplore 
the fate and sympathise in the troubles under which the Great Mahratta leader has 
fallen. This much is certain that the entire country from Dan to Beersheba, watch¬ 
ed with admiration the able and elaborate defence which he made; and the way in 
which he, without the aid of the lawyers, conducted his own case, had added gre¬ 
atly to the estimation and love in which Mr. Tilak is held by many of his country¬ 
men. We widely differ from Mr. Tilak as regards his political views. We have often 
taken him to task for his Extremist propaganda. All the the same, we hold that Mr. 
Tilak has suffered for not loving his country wisely but too well . We pertinently ask 
our English friends whether these sedition trials and the panishment t of popular 
leaders would check the present unrest and the discontent in the country or whe¬ 
ther it would make the British rule more and more unpopular among the masses. 
Certainly, the feeling that has been excited about this trial at Bombay and in Dec- 
can clearly indicates the direction in which the wind is blowing. 


The Klialsa Advocate (Amritsar.) 

The Tilak case is at an end and the great Marhatta leader has been transported 
for six years. His honesty of purpose, his straightforwardness, his erudite learning 
and his noble patriotic zeal are acknowledged even by his worst enemies. One may 
not agree with his line of action or his opinion bnt every patriotic Indian will be 
proud to possess a spark even of that fervour with wiich that great man has 
attempted to work (though in his own way with which every body may not agree) 
for the good of his country. Mr. Tilak is above 50 now and to be sent adrift in this 
old age is extremely unfortunate. We would devoutly wish that such eminent men 
should not give any occasion to the other side to bring them under the clutches of 
law and heartily sympathise with the noble scholar in his trouble. 

• The Telegraph (Calcutta.) 

The unprecedented hour up till which the Court sat in judgment, the sudden¬ 
ness with which the trial came to a close,the hurry in which he was removed to the 
steamer, and the readiness with which he was received there—have left the people 
agape with wonder and surcharged with a heavy feeling of uneasiness iu their 
breasts. The people were quite unprepared. The suddenness and the heaviness of the 
sentence have descended upon them like a bolt from the blue. They were listening 
with wrapt attention to his masterly defence from day today, they were struck 
with his brilliant address to the Jury, they were expecting every moment an 
honourable acquittal— and all on a sudden their hopes were dashed to pieces. An 
illustrious man whose noble figure towered high above all in his country,—a man 
whose vast erudition and scholarly habit won admiration from even the proud 
Westerners,—a*man who devoted his whole life-time in the service of his country¬ 
men and motherland—a man whose fervent piety, purity of character and intense 
religiousness even the tongue of calumny of enmity never dared to impugne-a man 
who banished all thoughts about his self when he served the plague patients of his 
country—such a man sentenced to serve in a penal settlement among thieves and 
murders ! Though our heart is surcharged, though our thoughts lie too deep for 
words, though our heart may break through the fullness of sorrow—we should 
bear in patience and silence; sufferance is the badge of the tribe-for to suffer in 
silece is what is enjoined by our Shastras. 

The Panjabee (Lahore.) 

Sj. Tilak appealed to a higher Power than any earthly Government in his 
reply to Justice Davar’s question if he had any thing to say before sentence was 
passed. He said “ There were higher powers that ruled the destinies of men 
and nations' and it might be that the cause he represented might be benefit¬ 
ed more, by suffering than by his freedom. This sentiment reveals to us the in¬ 
tensely spiritual character of our eminent publicist. He has been supported in all 
his trials and tribulations by the faith that the work he has to do is sacred and that 
tha blessing of God is upon it. Trust in mere earthly instruments and resources 
cannot inspire a man with the fine moral fervour which is discernible in Sj. Tilak's 
public utterances. He does not look upon politics as a mere game of chance or as 
the art of haggling for a bargain between two countries. He believes in the future 
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destiny of his country and feels that the power that guides and controls the Universe 
is devising means and methods for the speedy realisation* of that destiny. And let 
all workers in the country’s cause remember the lesson conveyed in Sj. Tilak’s pre¬ 
gnant words. If we do not believe in the great Moral Law which governs the fate 
of nations, we shall wreck our glorious movement on rocks of materialism and pes¬ 
simism. Truth is great and shall prevail that should be our motto, and our watch¬ 
word in the struggle on which we have entered. Governments are strong in the 
strength of armaments and irresponsible authority. But there is something stronger 
far than any human Government, more enduring then the most cunningly woven 
fabric of Empire that the world may yet see. And that some thing is the uncon¬ 
querable Spirit of the Righteous Man, the Moral Power of a soul devoted to 
the highest ends. No earthly potentate can in the long run oppose the 
advance of a movement founded on the eternal basis of Truth and Justice. 
The Moral Law alone endures; all else is consumed and transformed as the 
Law works itself out. If we put our shoulders to the wheel in the spirit of 
earnest apostles of the religion of Patriotism, we must succeed in the end, even 
though dangers and difficulties may sorely try our faith and mock our enthusiasm* 
Politics in India have been regarded as mere matters of administration, which are 
trivial in themselves and meaningless in so far as they are not brought under 
some general law of progress. But Sj. Tilak has raised politics to the level of 
religion, he has shown that we are called to spend and be spent in a great cause, 
which is indeed a Divine Dispensation for this nation at the time of her greatest 
need. Let us cast out all fear of the deities of clay whom the world adores : and 
let us obey the voice of our conscience, which calls us to go forth and sacrifice 
ourselves for the Motherland. 

x X X 

For ten days last the country has been all ears to hear the end of 
Sj. Tilak’s trial. For a time all sense of danger a was lost in the pride which the 
country felt from one end to the other in the masterly defence which the eminent 
prisoner in dock was making. Every one felt as if Sj. Tilak was making hisiory. 

X X x 

The present verdict, we are afraid, given by seven Europeans on a prosecution 
started by the Government, is not likely to be accepted as a Judicial pronounce¬ 
ment of any value by the country at large. The country would look upon it as if 
the Prosecution sat in judgment over their own case. Coming to the sentence we 
wish Justice Davar had spared the accused the pain which he was inflicting upon 
him by trying to palliate the severity of the sentence which he was proposing to 
give, by his sweet compliments to the ability of the accused. Sj, Tilak required no 
certificate from him. His abtlity and influence are acknowledged by his worst 
enemies; and even the English Press in commenting [upon his arrest and the action 
of Government in prosecuting him has given him the position of the greatest living 
Indian. As such we think Justice Davar only added insult to injury by talking of 
his abilities and influence when he had made up his mind to transport him for a 
term of six years. It was still more preposterous for him to say that he was trans¬ 
porting him out of consid erations for his age. A ferocious sentence like that after a 
defence like the one Sj. Tilak made, on a man of his position cannot certainly be 
called a lenient one. It was practically sealing his fate, because a man of his age 
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suffering from a fatal disease like diabetes'cannot be expected to survive it and. 
return to his country after serving his term. 

X x X 

For over 25 years continuously Sj. Tilak has been serving the country. He has 
been devoting to the cause of the motherland his admittedly high abilities, his 
phenomenal energies and everything else which was at his command. He has been 
one of the most prominent leaders of that school of politics which has been 
represented by the Congress, and though some of our countrymen did not entirely 
agree with some of his methods of work, there was not one among them who did 
not unreservedly admit the selfless devotion and the disinterested spirit with 
which he carried on the work of political education. In his thorough knowledge 
of the circumstances of his country, in his grasp of our political situation and in 
applying proper remedies to improve that situation, he, in our humble opinion 
stood head and shoulders over our political leaders, though we do’nt mean to say 
that he never made mistakes. 

X X X 

People belonging to he moderate and anti—Congress school of Indian 
Politics do not, of course agree with Mr. Tilak in his political views, 
but there are no two opinions with regard to Mr. Tilak’s high 
intellectual attainments, ardent patriotism, moral courage and boldness. The 
arrest and trial of such a man has, undoubtedly, produced a great sensation 
troughout India and the sentence which has now been passed on him is sure 
to shock his admirers. With the transportation of Mr. Tilak the extremists have 
lost their guide and the country one of its selfless and devoted workers. Mr. Tilak 
conducted his own case in the High Court and defended himself. The defence 
was indeed most learned and dignified. He remained as undaunted at the 
bar as he was on the Congress platform in the month of December last. 

United Burma ( Rangoon. ) 

Coming to the prosecution, procedure and the punishment which even his 
worst enemy has pronounced it to be k ‘heavy,” one shudders and sighs. Heavy 
as it is his merciful enemies are happy and justify the sentence. They think 
that the majesty of the law is vindicated. The people, on the contrary believe 
that the whole procedure was not quite free from bias and that the articles that 
form the subject-matter of the prosecution were only bonafide criticism of 
the acts of the bureaucracy. Even if there was a doubt he ought to have been 
first tried at Poona, wherefrom he had a chance of an appeal to the High Court. 
Even in Bombay he should have been allowed a Marathi-knowing jury, a jury 
composed mostly of his own conntrymen and not one consisting mostly of 
different race, feelings and sentiments if not of active bias, as they were quite 
ignorant of the Language in which the articles were written especially so, when 
the sole question to be decided was whether the spirit conveyed by the language 
was seditious or not. The punishment awarded is extremely severe if not harsh 
and vindictive and the way in which he is transported looks as if everything was 
not so innocent as is made to appear. The whole country is stunned to hear that 
Mahraja Tilik is transported and breathe heavy sighs at so dramatic a trial and 
transportation though every man from the commencement of the trial anticipated 
that he will be severely punished, if not transported for life. Justice Davar 
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inspite of the mildness of language and sympathy for accused has been compared- 
to Pinhey of the Tuticorin trial. Maharaja Tilak might go as many have gone 
before him but there is not the slightest doubt that he is the real leader of men. 
He is known as “the uncrowned king of the Deccan” and king real he has been 
and well wears, the crown because he weilds tremendous influence amongst the 
people deeper than any leaders of India. We may not agree with all his views 
but we admire the man and bow at his feet. 

The Rangoon Standard ( Rangoon.) 

With due respect for the opinions of Mr. Justice Davar, we beg to state that 
we have read the articles in the language in which they were written and they 
never struck us as ‘seething with sedition.’ The impression they left on our mind 
was that the anarchist trouble owed its origin to the flouting of public opinion 
and that the real remedy was to appease the minds of the public by extending to 
them some real substantial rights. Mr. Tilak’s paper is looked upon by these 
who understand the Marathi language as one giving ample information and 
offering straight-forward though strong comments on the current topics. He 
appeared to express what were the uppermost thoughts in the minds of his- 
readers. If such a paper is closed people will be deprived of the best paper in 
Marathi journalism. 

Bande Mataram ( Calcutta.) 

We are after all human and cannot press back our tears when high-souled 
patriotism is reported to be rewarded with a convict’s fate in a penal settlement. 
Solemn thoughts may afterwards previal, strength may afterwards come to 
pull up the sinking heart butdhe keen anguish of the hour when the stuning 
news of a great patriot’s fate is flashed by the wire for time, is too real to be 
glossed over with the admonitions of proud philosophy. This morning, we have 
actually seen three or four old men flinging away the newspaper that brought 
them the terrible news and taking to mournful musings. Such chastening sorrow 
has its noble use. It is that one touch of nature which will make us all kin and 
add to the credit side of the account. 

XXX 

We all have not the stuff of Tilak in us and cannot but indulge in this 
human frailty. But the hero has himself left us a spell to secure us against 
the effect of this fearful act of persecution. The brilliant address to the jury 
which will for ever enrich our patriotic literature was not ment for his own 
defence but only to put heart into his countrymen. Where is the Indian, nay, 
the cultured being who, after reading his address to the jury and watching his 
conduct in the dock can help exclaiming, “here was a man, take him for all in 
all, we shall not look upon his like again.” 

XXX 

Go, Tilak, whether yon may be sent to crush your body. Your example will 
hover around us all unimprisoned and unexiled. The canker of the chains 
will not only eat into your limbs but also into every heart of the country to 
stir it up to its duty. Nearer the God, nearer the fire. He places his good soldiers 
in the very thick of the battle. You have fulfilled your mission,—you have taught 
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your people to bear tortures rather than deny their country, you have staratled 
the deep slumber of false opinions, you have thrilled a pang of noble shame 
through callous consciencee. And into the next age, if mot into your own, you 
have flashed an epidemic of nobleness. What else have patriots, heroes and 
martyrs done? 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika ( Calcutta. ) 

The composition of the jury was a guarantee against Mr. Tilak’s escape. The 
seven European jurors who found him guilty and whose verdict was accepted by 
the Judge had no help in the matter. 

XXX 

The wonder, is that Mr. Justice Davar, who did not understand high-flown 
Mahratti wa 3 absolutely sure of the seditious character of the articles. How could 
the Judge then conscientiously convict the accused and pass practically a death 
sentence upon him when he had no evidence before him to show the effect which, 
the original articles in the “Regan” had 'or could have produced upon Mahratti 
knowing people ? 

XXX 

The greater wonder is that the Judge could reject with a light heart .the 
verdict of the other two jurors who, being children of the soil, presumably 
knew’ the Marathi language and were thus better competent than their European, 
colleagues to understand the real drift of the articles. 

XXX 

If Mr. Tilak were tried in England, and two jurors were in his favour the 
presiding Judge would not have accepted the verdict ot the majority but would 
have ordered a re-trial; and the accused would not have been convicted till the 
jijry were unanimous. What then could have led Mr. Justice Davar to follow a 
procedure which no Judge in England would venture following ? 

The Bengalee ( Calcutta.) 

The country has received this news with a sense of profound sorrow and dis¬ 
appointment, and in this feeling the personality of Mr. Tilak does not at all enter 
It depends entirely upon the merits of the case and the extraordinary sentence 
passed by the presiding Judge. The public will not enter into legal or complica¬ 
ted technicalities, but there is the broad fact that the verdict was not a unanimous 
one and that two of the jurors who sat to try him brought in a verdict of not 
guilty. And let it be remembered that among the jurymen there was not a single 
Hindu or Deccani Brahman and that the Indian element was represented by only 
two Parsees, When there was such a difference of opinion among the jurors, the 
public would naturally conclude that there were at least doubtful, that there were 
at least two honest and capable men who, after a conscientious examination of 
Tacts, doubted the guilt of the accused and that, therefore, he was entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. This is a common sense view—apart form all legal techni¬ 
calities, the force of which it is impossible to resist. At any rate, the fact that there 
was this difference of opinion regarding the guilt of the accused among the jurors 
ought to have determined the case. The presiding Judge ought to have deter¬ 
mined the measure of punishment inflicted in the case. The presiding Judge 


ought to have realised the fact that strong as might have been his own view of the 
matter, there were honest and capable men who had formed a different opinion 
which he was bound to* respect, if not by accepting it, at any rate, by recognising 
it as a factor in the determination of the punishment to be inflicted. With all 
respect for the Judge, we regard the sentence as monstrous—as utterly out of 
proportion to the offence alleged to h&ve been committed, and as one which will 
be universally condemned by our countrymen and all right-thinking men. 

XXX 

The result, after all, is that Mr. Tilak is convicted of sedition not by his own 
peers but by some foreigners who are not only ignorant of the language in which 
the incriminating articles were written, but whose political views are diametrically 
opposed to those of the accused. Although the Advocate-General, addressing the 
Jury, resented Mr. Tilak’s references to the political character of the trial, yet both 
he and the entire public know that it is on account of his politics that Mr. 
Tilak has been punished. Mr. Justica Davar practically admitted this when he 
said that it was desirable that the accused should be banished from the coun¬ 
try for half-a-dozen years in the interests of peace. In short something like a 
death sentence-for, considering his age and the state of his health Mr, Tilak is 
not likely to survive six years’ transportation—has been passed on him, because 
ue proved dieagreeble to the ruling classes for his political views. This may not, 
of course, be the opinion of his prosecutors or the Judge, and Jury who tried 
him but, we believe, such is the view of his countrymen at large. 

The Mussulman ( Calcutta.) 

The ability with which Mr. Tilak defended himself and the explanation 
that he gave in regard to his alleged seditious writings led many people to believe 
that he will be acquitted. If it was the intention of the Government to give the 
accused a fair trial we think the Jury should not have been constituted in the 
manner in which it was. The jury had of course no hand in the sentence passed 
by the presiding judge and we think his Lordship has gone too far in inflicting 
such a heavy punishment. It is unfortunate that courts in the land, both high 
and low, are becoming more or less devoid of sense of proportion in inflicting 
punishments in cases of a political nature. Level-headedness on the part of the 
authorities is never more desirable than under the present circumstances. 

Reis and Rayyet (Calcutta.) 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke has got rid of the most turbulent, the most 
inlluencial and the most formidable leader of one of the political parties in 
his Presidency, It was only a few months ago that Mr. Tilak was invited by 
the Governor to inspect the plague research laboratory. To-day Mr. Tilak is an 
exile in a foreign country, alone and friendless. Only his indomitable spirit is 
with him. Moderate or extremist, the news will shock all! \ 
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